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*• Hear  mo  more  plaialy.— 

f  hare  in  oqual  balance  justly  weiglied 

Vhat  wrongs  uur  anu.H  may  do,  what  wrongs  wc  suffer. 

And  And  our  gricfd  heavier  than  our  offences. 

Wc  see  which  way  tlie  stream  of  time  doth  run, 

And  are  enforced  from  <)ur  m«Htt  ijuiet  sphere 

By  the  rou^h  torrent  of  occasion." 
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PREFACE. 


It  hat  frequently  been  Add,  that  American  history  afibrdi  but  few  good  materials  for  thtt 
novelist.     Mr  Cooper  bimseli^  in  one  of  his  .pce faces,  observesr  that  writers  of  ficUon  c^  find'. 
in  it  little  that  wiU  suit  their  purpose,  as  "  thel-e  is,**  says  he,  '*  a  fomiliarity  of  the  subject,  a 
scarcity  of  events,  and  a  jpover^.in  the  acoompanimeats  that  drive  tl^e  author.from  the  under*  i 
taking  in  despialr.**  / 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages,  notwithitasyding  this  opinion— an  opinion  in  which  the 
distinguished  novelist  does  not  stand  aIone-»>has  ventured  to  select  some  of  his- materials  fh>m 
the  history  of  the  War  of  Independence;  and  although. he  is  conscious  •  of  havipg  brought  but 
feeble  powers  to  the  task,  dares  to  hope  that,  tf  he  has  not  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  investfaig 
his  story  with  deep  interest,  he  l^as  dlpne  enough  to  show  (what,  perhaps,  jieoded  no  proof)  that, 
in  abler  hands,  the  events  of  the  great  straggle  are  sttsoefptible  of  being  wroagfat  into  entertain* 

all  ■  J 

Ing  fictions.    Mr  Cooper,  in  his  *  Spy,'  has  already  den^onstrated  the  truth  of  this  renusirk. 

Should  the- critics  pronomiea  ttttfavoand>ly  oonoerning  the  present  work,  the  author  i»  wUW 
ing  that  the  failpre  should  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  materials,  rather 
than  to  the  maleriale  Ihemsehes.  If,  an  the  other  hand,  their  verdict  ahould  be  such  as  to  atTovdt 
h(pi  encouragement  to  repeat  the  effort,  he  wilU  probably,  at  some  future  peHod,  present  them 
with  another  work  of  themmalihid,  but  more: worthy,  he  hopes,,  of  thehr  approbation. 
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CAilLETON. 

A  tale: 


chaVter  1. 


At  i^  period  of  the  American  Revolution  did  the  afifairs  of  the  colonies  present  a  more  gloomr 
aspect  than  in  September,  1776  ;  if  we  except  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  when  the  mite* 
rable,  naked,  and  half-starved  army  of  Congress  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge 
7be  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  on  the.27tb  of  August,  and  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  maintain  his  ground^  the  Americans  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  their  encampment  in  Brooklyn;  The  loss 
<in  that  occasion  to  the  patriots  could  not  have  been  less  than  twq  thousand  men^a  mott 
serious  diminution  of  that  raw  and  undisciplined  army,  with  which  the  illustrious  Washington 
had  attempted  to  check)  If  not  to  defeat,  the  regular  troops  of  Grfeiit  Britain.  Hitherto  the 
patriots,  or  rebels,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called  by  the  loyalists,  had  ro^t  wi^h  som^ 
success  in  their  encounters  with  the  enemy ;  and  having  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justness 
of  their  cause,  tHiey  felt  assured  that  heaven  would  favour  their  aMn)f,'ahd  give  them  the  ability 
to  triunpph  over  the  foe.  ,<  ,  >     . 

The  loss. of  men. was  not  the  most  serious  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island; 
although,  firom'the  rapidly  decreasing  army,  so  large  a  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
oould  not  be  deducted  without  augmenting  the  danger  which  tben<  threatened  the  colonies.  It 
was.  the  dejection  and  discouragement  to  which  that  disaster  gave  rise,  that  alarmed  the 
tenders  of  the  revolution.  Elated  with  success,  the  army  np  to  this  time  had  thought  to  carry 
•rerythtng.  before  it,  relying  upon  its  courage  and  zeal  to  compensate  the  want  of  that  consuna* 
mate  discipline  against  which.it  was  contending.  Th^  battle  of  Long  Island  ^yddenl^.  taught 
the  patriots  that  courage  ia  the  field,  tlibugh  always  essential  to  success,  is  not  aloiib  sufR6\€ni 
to.  ensure  victory  over  a  pratised  and  valorous  fe«».(.  The-  mitilia  siww  at  once  their. great 
inferiority  as  soldiers  to  their  veteran  opponents,  and  fronoi  a  state  of  too  ^^M  confidence  in 
tiiemselves  they  were  suddenfy  precipitated  to  the  IbWest  depths  of  despair,  tjisheartened  by 
file  slaughter  of  their  unhappy  coinrades,  and  seeing  ndUght  in  the  fatorebut  diifeat  and 
death,  hundreds  of  them  abandoned  the  colours  under  which  they  had  ei^ilisted  with  hopes  so 
high  of  success.  Entire  regiments  withdrew  from  the  army,  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
remain,  or  induced,  by  the  'promise  of  reward,  to  serve  any  longer  in  so  desperate  a  cause. 
They  distrusted  the  ability  and  skill  of  their  generals,  without  suspecting  that  their  late  mis- 
fortunes were  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  lack  of  firmness  and  discipline  among  the  rank  and 
file,  than  to  the  want  of  military  knowledge  and  talents'  on  the  part  of  their  oflScers. 

In  addition  to  the  feeling  of  discouragement  which  daily  lessened  the  American  forces,  there 
was  another  circumstance  that  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army ;  the  term  for  which  the  ' 
soldiers  had  enlisted  was  about  to  expire.  Washington  manfully  contended  with  this  and  other 
diflSculties  that  environed  him,  and  laboured  incessantly  to  keep  the  forces  together.  He 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  wherein  he  gave  a  true  picture  of  the  deplo- 
rable condition  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  made  known  to  that  body  the  imperious  necessity 
of  raising  an  army  that  would  stand  by  him  and  the  country  till  the  termination  of  the  great 
contest.  This  was  a  time  that  showed  the  character  of  the  Commander-in-chief  to  great 
advantage,  and  fully  exemplified  his  fitness  in  all  respects  for  the  responsible  station  he  so  ably 
occupied.  Such  a  melancholy  posture  of  affairs  would  have  filled  any  mind,  less  eneifetie 
tAMo  bit,  with  hope\en  despair;  but  Washington,  like  the  RomaD  general,  his  prototype,  wtt 


CARLETON.  $ 

but  the  man  to  succumb  while  the  potitbillty  esUted  of  estricatlng  hioueli;  lud  his  co-labourert 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  them  on  every  l»and» 
He  saw  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  gone  too  far  to  think  of  retracing  their  steps  t 
and  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  only  two  months  previously  been  published  to  tha 
world,  in  which  that  immortal  band  of  patriots  had  pledged  to  one  another  their  lives,  fortunes* 
and  sacred  honour,  to  support  the  freedom  they  had  asserted,  he  clearly  perceived  that  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  maintain  with  the  sword,  so  long  aa  an  arm  could  be  found  to 
wield  it,  the  hazardous  position  they  had  assumed. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  battle  ip  which  we  have  alluded,  that  satisfied  him  of  the  imminent 
danger,  if  not  folly,  of  opposing  nur  undisciplined  militia  to  the  regular  troops  of  Britain ;  and 
first  induced  him  to  adopt  that  prudent  policy  wkiich,  two  thousand  years  before,  had  enabled 
Fdbius  Maximus  to  save  his  country  by  wearing  out  the  energies  of  the  invading  army  under 
Hannibal.  Having,  with  the  most  consummate  ability,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  victo* 
nous  enemy,  withdrawn  his  forces  in  one  night  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  Washington  lost 
no  time  in  repairing,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  effects  of  his  recent  discomfiture* 

It  is  at  this  period  that  our  story  commences.  Washington  was  in  possession  of  New  York 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  while  a  portion  of  it  was  at  New  Rochelle  and  West  Chester ;  and 
General  Howe  was  on  Long  Island,  laying  those  plans  for  the  occupation  of  the  city,  which  he 
subsequently  carried  intp  successful  operation.     . 

Very  early  in  September,  1776,  a  young  man,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  sat  in  the 
parlour  of  his  father's  house  in  -.~— .—  street,  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
places  in  New  York.     Henry  Carleton—  for  that  wag  his  name— was  above  the. middle  height, 
nay  tall ;  and  being  stout  in  proportion,  his  frame  might,  without  much  exaggeration,  be  called 
Herculean.     His  hair  was  auburn  and  disposed  to  curl ;  his  eyes  were   large,  brilliant,  and 
full  of  expression ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  features,  although  not,  perhaps,  decidedly  hand* 
some,  was  very  pleasing,  and  conveyed  to  the  beholder  a  correct  idea  qf  his  character.  •  His 
disposition  was  open  and  frank,  and  when  nothing  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  he  was  usually 
cheerful  and  talkative,  especially  when  in  company  with  intimate  friends ;  but  there  were  times 
when  he  was   exceedingly  grave  and  thoughtful,  holding  little  converse  with  anybody,  and 
keeping  himself  aloof,  even  from  the  members  of  his  own  family.    His  countenance  would  then 
assume  an  expression  of  seriousness,  which  left  its  impress  upon  his  features  long  after  the 
fbelings  that  gave  rise  to  it  had  passed  away.      Indeed  that  expression  in  a  milder  form  seemed 
natural  to  him ;  for  about  the  mouth  particularly,  which  was  small  and  well  formed,,  there  was 
always,  in  its  moments  of  repose,  a  degree«of  soberness,  if  not  severity,  which  was  strictly  in 
harmony  with  his  character.     Latterly  these  paroxysms  of  tboughtfulness— as  they  were  called 
by  his  father— had  very  much  increased  in  frequency,  insomuch  as  to  have  become  a  matter 
of  some  uneasiness  to  his  parents.     His  sister  Grace,  whom  we  shall  presently  take  occasion  to 
describe,  thought  she  could  satisfactorily  account  for  this  striking  change  in  her  brother ;  and 
whenever  she  saw  him  in  one  of  those  uncomfortable  moods,  never  failed  to  take  him  playfully 
by  the  ear,  and  advise  him  not  to  be  so  cast  down,  but  to  pluck  up  courage  and  visit  the  lady 
of  his  love.     She  charged  him  with  timidity  in  what  she  thought  to  be  an  affair  of  the  heart ; 
and  sometimes,  in  order  to  indulge  her  sportive  vein,  offered  to  take  upon  herself  the  task  of 
negotiating  between  him  and  the  formidable  being  to  whom  she  thought  him  attached.     Henry 
never  undeceived  his  sister,  and  in  reply  to  her  banterings,  would  kiss  her  pretty  lips,  and  leave 
her  convinced  that  she  had  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  serio^isness.     He  frequently  af- 
fected the  cheerfulness  he  did  not  feel,  and  conversed  with  Grace  in  a  strain  which  implied  .an 
admission  of  the  charge  she  brought  against  him ;— asking  her  advice,  and  pretending  to  fear  the 
opposition  of  bis  own  or  of  the  lady's  father.    At  other  times  he  would  alter  his  tone,  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  his  being  in  love,  and  leave  the  young,  lady  almost  in  doubt  wl^j»ther  she  had  not 
indeed  mistaken  the  true  cause  of  her  brother's  altered  manners.    It  never^.  however,  loa|^ 
remained  a  qnestion  with  her  as  to  the  correctness  of  her  surmise;  fof  the  conviction  that  suoh  • 
melancholy  could  only  be  produced  by  love,  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  shfJken. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Henry  sat  .by  a  table  on  which  lay  a  small  m^  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  He  had  but  a  few  mon[ients  previously  returned  from  a  long  walk  in  various  parts  of  the 
dty,  whither  lie  had  gone  to  visit  several  of  his  (fiends  connected  wit^  tli^  American  army, 
lie  day  wasesoesiively  wam^  and  he  fkMi  ooae  ia  heated,  .weerft  •BijlL:ir\l3GkiB|^i^  inm^^^M^ 
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vraallj  dcjeeted.  'Tkrowing  hintelf  into  « lorfe  chair,  he  apreed  out  tihe  inap  tiefore  him,  and 
bagwn  to  rtady  that- part  irf  it  which  lies  «o  tAie  north-east  of  the  city,  attd  -which  is  boanded  bj 
the  Hodson  oa  tlie  we^t,  and  -partly  by  the  Sonod  on  the  east.  This  tract  of  eoantry,  being 
the  county  of  West  Chester,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  the  object  of  his  close  scrutiny ;  when 
baTiBg,  as  it  would  appear,  Ihmiliarised  himself  with  the.  situation  of  the  teams  and  streams,  he 
gradoaHy  relaicd -the  earnestness  of  his  attention,  and  ihially,  with  his  head  resting  npoa  one 
hand,  and  his  gaxe  fiied  upon  the  carpet,  fell  into  a  train  of  profound  thought.  There  was  no- 
thing pleasant  or  comfortable  in  bis  reflections,  'as-tfae-setvre  eipression  of  his  mouth  and  eyea^ 
abd'tbe  oonstant  woriungs  of  Ills  brows,  too  plainly  indicated.  Had  -any  person  been  in  the  same 
roott,:hc  might  have  heard,  at  short  intervals,  long-drawn  sighs,  that  spoke  as  clearly  as  words 
could  tell  of  a -mind  ill  at  ease,  and  labouring  under  a  load  almost  too  heary  to  be  borne. 

Having  sat  for  some  time  in  this  position,  he  Tose  and  paced  the  floor,  now  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  re*perese  a  letter  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  now  leaning  half-nnconsciously 
upon  the  tables  to  ran  his  eye  carelessly  ofer  the  map.  Then  he  would  pause  by  the  open 
window,  and  gazelntently  upon  the  opposite  house,  the  paTcment,  or  the  sky ;  ta&ing  no  notice 
of  wtajEit  was  passing  in  the  street^  or  aekowledgiog  the  salutations  of  several  acquaintances,  whom 
his  abstraction  did  not  permit  him  to  reeognbe.  The  only  circumstance  that  recalled  his 
thoughts  from  the  subject  on  which  they  were  so  earnestly  engaged,  was  the  sound  of  martial 
music  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Battery.  Immediately  his  countenance  brightened,  a  smile 
passed  over  his  features,  and  he  q>peared  animated  by  the  loud  clang  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
beating  of  the  *Upirit-stirring'*  dram.  Keeping  time  with  his  foot,  he  continued  to  listen  tlH 
the  music  died  away  in  the  distance ;  when  he  seised  a  book  from  the  shelves,  and  again  threw 
himself  on  a  chair,  bat  not  to  read.  His  gaze,  hideed,  Was  upon  the  page,  but  another  subject 
solicited  and  gained  his  undivided  attention.  At  length  he  threw  down  the  book,  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  aims,  winch  were  crossed  upon  the  table  l>efore  him,  was  found  in  this  atti- 
tode  by  his  sprightly  and  amiable  sister  Grace. 

This  young  lady  was  about  seventeen  yesrs  of  age.  She  was  rather  small  in  person,  bat 
fashioned  after  the  finest  model,  and  possessed  sufficient  beauty  to  render  her  an  object  of 
attraction  to  a  host  of  ardent  admirers.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  bbck,  her  complexion  pure  ; 
and  to  a  set  of  features  which  no  man  of  taste  would  feel  disposed  to  cavO  at,  was  added  such  a 
row  of  pearly  teeth  as  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  look  upon.  But  beauty  and  an  exceedingly 
engaging  person,  though  on  a  small  scale,  were  not  the  only  treasure  which  Grace  CarletonV 
future  husband  was  destined  to  possess;  her  mind  was  of  a  snperior  order  and  well  cultivated^ 
and  her  disposition  was  remarkabljr  sweet  nnd  plajrfiil.  Having  said  thus  much  of  this  char- 
ming creature,  the  rest  we  must  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination.  - 

*'  How  now,  brother,"  commenced  the  young  lady,  walking  up  to  him  and  throwing  her 
arms  affectionately  about  hfs  neck ;  "  moping  here  alone  as  usual  ?  You  wilt  not,  then,  take 
my  advice  and  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Silly  boy  that  you  are,  why  do  you  not  mount  your 
horse,  and  place  yourself,  two  hours  hence,  by  the  side  of  Alice,  whom  you  love  far  better  than 
3roar  own  sister?— Do  as  I  bid  you,  now;  let  Peter  saddle  Romeo,  while  I  pack  your  saddle- 
bags, and  i>efore  ffinner  yon  may  be  at  the  Woods,  confessing  yourself  to  my  sweet  friend.'* 

'*  How  many  times  must  I  assure  you,  Grace,"  replied  Henry,  kissing  his  sister,  and  throw- 
ing a  dieerful  expression  into  his  countenance,  **  that  there  is  no  chance  of  success  in  that 
quarter  ?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  obstacles  that  present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  of  late  years  been  so  ^Rtle  accustomed  to  ladies'  sodety,  that  my  extreme  awkwardness 
would  make  me  appear  rldiculons  in  her  eyes.  In  the  second  place,  her  father  and  ours  are 
not,  yon  know,  upon  good  terms;  and  supposing  that  Alice  were  not  averse  to  an  union  witli 
mo-«a  supposition,  by  the  way,  not  at  all  probable — either  her  fother  or  mine  would  certainly 
object  to  the  match.  In  the  third  place,  Mr  Stafford  is  a  thorough  Tory,  and  as  I  am  one  cf 
those  rebels  whom  he  so  corAally  hates,  there  is  no  hope  of  my  ever  being  able  to  oii^n  his 
cMsent  :  Thus  yon  may  perceive,  itAr  lady,  that,  however  sanguine  you  may  be,  my  prospect 
is  certainly  a  most  nnpfomirfng  one." 

'^  i  do  not  agreewith  yotf,  brother,*  said  Grace  ;/<  yim  are  a  laiige  yoong  gentleman,  it  can- 

not  be  denied,  betyou-menot  ail  -awkward  one ;  and  if  yon  are  not  the  handsomest  creatnre 

in  the  world,  AUee»  f  omttire,  woold  call  you  perfiBctkm  itself,  soeflbctnaHy  dctes  love  bUnd 

«r<Miar  iMMiw'^^fnsCtfillto^iNrito  of  their  adunrers.    As  to^tbe  oWt-mitubderstatidlog  bttweca 
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her  father  and  oun  yon  hate  nothing  to  fear  on  that  account ;  for  Mr  Stafford,  hy  fanctiooing 
Al!ce*&  intimacy  with  me,  shows  that  his  ilt-will— >if  any  remain-i^oei  not  extend  to  us.  Oar 
father,  yott  are  well  aware,  admires  Miss  Stafford,  and  has  repeatedly  said  enough  to  convince 
me  that  he  would  gladly  have  her  for  a  daughter-in-law.  Now,  the  third  obstacle  you  have 
hinted  at  is  not  worth  a  thought.** 

'*  Whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  sister,**  observed  Henry,  closing  the  nap,  "  I  consider  it  a 
roost  formidable  difficulty — one  sufficient  of  Itself  to  prevent  my  obtaining  the  hand  of  your 
charming  fi'iond.  Mr  Stafford's  aversion  to  us  patriots,  or  rebels,  as  he  calls  us,  is  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  almost  as  willingly  sec  his  daughter  wedded  to  a  pirate  at  to  the  well-wisher  of 
the  American  cause.  I  am  a  Whig,  Grace,  aud  in  that  fact  alone  you  will  find  a  barrier  te 
what  you  desire  not  easily  overcome.'* 

**  Henry,*'  said  Grace,  fixing  her  coal-black  eyes  upon  him  with  a  degree  of  seriouinefls  hi 
their  expression  quite  foreign  to  her  disposition,  **  why  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  Whig  ?  I  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  a  Whig,  but  as  good  and  lojral  a  subject  of  the  Khig's  as  General  Howe 
hhnself.  I  shall  be  oflbnded  with  you  if  you  persist  in  ealHng  yourself  a  Whig—Indeed  I  wiH.* 
'*  Why,  sister,"  said  Henry,  smiling,  and  much  amused  by  the  sudden  gravity  assumed  by 
Grace,  "  to  hear  you  talk  thus,  one  would  suppose  that  you  hold  the  opponents  of  your  favourite 
general  to  be  little  loss  than  monsters  in  human  shape.  Remember,  my  little  Tory,  that  these 
same  Whigs,  to  whom  you  have  so  great  an  aversion,  number  among  their  ranks  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  and  most  upright  men  in  the  country.  They  very  reluctantly  adopted  the 
course  they  did ;  but  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  their  dearest  rights  compelled  them  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  independence  they  have  asserted." 

"  That  is  the  old  story,'*  replied  Grace ;  '*  men  who  find  it  convenient  to  sin  are  seldom  long 
without  an  excuse.  I  have  read  Jefferson's  exposition  of  these  grievances,  and,  as  I  have  be- 
fore told  you,  can  see  in  it  only  a  display  of  talents,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  are  era* 
ployed  in  so  horrid  a  cause.  It  grieves  me,  Henry,  to  find  that  yon  favour  those  men,  who  have 
10  rashly  undertaken  to  subvert  the  royal  authority  in  these  colonies.  I  cannot  believe  that 
70a  are  serious— you  say  these  things  to  teazc  me." 

"  Well,  Grace,"  said  Henry,  **  I  will  not  argue  the  question  with  you,  for  I  see  very  clearly 
that  Congress  and  the  Commander-in-chief  cannot  depend  upon  your  aid  in  tho  glorious  work 
they  have  undertaken.     You  will  not  be  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  eh  ?  ** 

"  Not  on  the  Whig  side,"  replied  Grace,  smiling ;  "  but  if  ever  I  should  draw  a  sword,  it 
would  be  against  that  good-for-nothing  mdn  whom—*" 

**  Grace,"  interrupted  Henry  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that 
showed  how  deeply  he  felt  the  last  remark,  "if  you  have  any  respect  for  my  feelings,  never 
ipeak  lightly  in  my  presence—" 

•*  Forgive  me,  Henrj',**  cried  Grace,  while  a  tear  started  in  her  eye ;  "  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  your  sympathies-  for  the  rebel  canso  and  their  leaders  were  so  strong  —  indeed  I 
could  not.     But  you  forgive  me,  do  you,  Henry  ?" 
**  I  do,  Oraoe,  most  willingly,"  replied  Henry,  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissing 
'    tWBv  a  tear;  '*  and  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  having  spoken  harshly  to  you.*' 

"  Will  you  permit  me,'*  inquired  the  young  lady  in  her  playful  manner,  '*to  impose  a  penance 
for  having  thus  drawn  tears  from  your  sister's  eyes  ?'* 
**  Certainly,"  replied  Henry;  **  and  I  promise  to  do  it,  provided  it  be  a  reasonable  one.'* 
"Then,"  said  Grace,  **  I  require  you  to  remain  neutral  in  politics,  and  within  seven  days  to 
visit  the  Woods,  and  propose  for  the  hand  of  Alice  Stafford.     What  say  you,  young  gentle- 
ttsn?" 

**  That  the  saving  clause  in  my  promise  enables  me  to  decline  both,**  replied  Henry,  laughing. 
"My  reasons— you  little  royalist — are  these.  In  tho  first  place,  in  times  like  the  present,  it 
behoves  every  man,  especially  of  the  upper  classes,  to  contribute  his  aid  to  the  restoration  of 
P^ce.  If  the  king  and  his  ministers  have  tho  best  side  of  the  question,  they  have  a  right  to 
daim  my  assistanoe  in  re-subjeotlng  the  colonies  to  the  royal  authority ;  while,  on  the  other 
bsnd,  if  the  king  and  his  ministers  are  wrong,  my  countrymen  have  a  right  to  count  on  my  aid 
io  resisting  opprewion.  My  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  but  what  course  I 
>^1  pursw  it  BOt  yet  dMided  upon.  Now,  as  to  the  second  branch  of  your  penance,  I  can 
^ysaytlMiii^lepMiii  «tt  cirt«nit«BMtwhether  Igot^ib^Wirad^  \^wsA\.Vt5^* 
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mise  you,  however,  to  propose  for  Miss  Stafford;  for,  although  you  msist  upon  it  that  I  lovo 
her,  I  am  by  no  means  so  well  satisfied  on  that  point.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  I  do  not ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  you  surely  would  not  desire  me  to  wed  a  young  lady  whom  I  have  not  yet 
determined  whether  to  love  or  not  to  love.** 

**  Henry,^'  said  Grace,  *'  why  do  you  always  speak  so  jestingly  with  me  ?  You  treat  me  pre- 
cisely as  if  I  were  a  girl  ten  years  of  age.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  are  attached  to 
Alice,  and  yet  you  are  always  pretending  that  you  are  not.'' 

'*  Nay,  good  sister — I  consider  you  now  a  young  lady,  sober  and  discreet,  and  a  very  proper 
person  to  advise  your  brother  as  to  his  duty  in  love  and  politics ;  but  what  I  have  told  you  is 
about  the  truth,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  promise  you,  however,  to  take  your  requisitions  into 
serious  consideration ;  and  if,  on  due  reflection,  it  shall  seem  best  to  accede  to  what  you 
demand,  you  may  depend  on  my  doing  so.  Perhaps  I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  join  the  British 
army — ^wbo  knows?" 

**  I  do,**  replied  Grace ; ''  for  I  shall  forbid  that,  as  I  do  not  intend  that  you  shall  put  your 
life  in  jeopardy  even  for  the  king. — Adieu,  brother,  till  dinner.  There  is  the  sound  of  a  drum 
—I  must  take  a  peep  at  those  good-for-nothing  soldiers.** 

**  Grace,**  cried  Henry,  "  come  back  a  moment." 

**  Well,  here  I  am,**  said  the  young  lady.  ^ 

**  How  is  young  Wentworth?  '*  inquired  her  brother. 

Grace  vanished  through  the  door  without  vouchsa^g  a  repiy.    . 


CHAPTER    II. 

Rai.ph  Carlkton,  the  father  of  Henry,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman.  «He  belonged  to  a  highly 
respectable  family,  and  was  said  by  those  who  pretended  to  know  to  be  a  not  very  distant 
relative  of  a  distinguished  nobleman  residing  in  Devonshire.  Whether  tbb  be  true  or  false, 
it  is  not  important  to  oilf  history ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  he  was  never  known 
to  speak  of  any  noble  relations — a  fact  which  led  some  of  his  envious  acquaintances  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  numbered  none  of  the  nobility  among  his  connections.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  he  had  sufficient  merit  of  his  own,  without  seeking  to  improve  his  standing  in  society  by 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  his  high  descent. 

When  quite  a  youth,  Mr  Carleton  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  father,  who,  besides 
his  two  sons,  took  care  to  bring  an  ample  fortune.  We  shall  omit  to  state  the  reasons  that 
induced  Henry*s  grandfather  to  emigrate,  because,  first,  the  reader  cannot  be  supposed  to  care 
a  straw  what  brought  him  hither;  and,  secondly,  because  we  are  not  ourselves  accurately 
informed.  It  is  sufficient  fbr  us  to  know  that  he  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  that 
he  possessed  a  large  fortune  which,  in  due  time,  descended  to  the  father  of  our  hero,  and  to 
Reginald  the  younger  brother. 

Ralph  Carleton  was  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  who  had  been  bred  a  lawyer  with  a  view 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way  during  his  minority,  and  to  give  him  such  a  knowledge  of 
business  as  would  enable  him  to  manage  his  estate  properly.  It  was  a  profession,  however, 
which  he  despised,  having  early  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  it,  from  the  tricks  which  he  saw 
resorted  to  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  studied.  For  this  reason  chiefly,  and  also  because 
the  fortune  which  be  had  inherited  at  the  demise  of  his  father,  rendered  any  business  unne- 
cessary, he  never  practised  law,  of  which  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge.  He  lived, 
therefore,  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  and  having  ample  means  to  support  a  liberal  style,  kept  a 
sort  of  open  house  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friends,  and  bore  the  character  of  a  hospitable 
and  well 'bred  man.  His  disposition  seemed  to  be  mild  and  amiable,  and,  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  he  never  took  a  decided  part  in  any  question,  but  suffered  every  party, 
whether  in  politics  or  religion,  to  have  its  way,  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  own 
peculiar  enjoyments.  In  his  heart  there  was  apparently  no  soil  in  which  party  spirit  could 
take  root  and  thrive  with  a  weed- like  luxuriance,  choking  every  kindlier  feeling.  No  strife 
however  bitter,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  had  given  him  a  moment's  uneasiness ; 
nor  would  he  ever  do  or  say  anything  calculated  to  diminish  his  popularity,  or  alienate  a  single 
-^^/TdT  Jhfm  bis  board*    This  lypareot  apathy  concomiiig  all  qawtionf^  even  those  which 
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interest  almost  every  man,  was  the  more  extraordinary,  since  events  proved  that  he  wu  capa* 
ble»  like  most  others,  of  becoming  a  warm  and  zealous  partisan. 

Although  his  memory  did  not  extend  to  the  period  when  he  resided  in  England,  Ralph 
Carleton  had  always  entertained  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  land  of  his  birth.  His 
father  had  taken  unwearied  pains  to  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  his  native  soil.  He  had  taught 
him,  when  sitting  upon  his  knee,  the  history  of  that  noble  kingdom ;  and  it  was  his  delight, 
when  separated  from  its  shores  by  the  ocean,  to  tell  him  stories  of  its  kings,  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  poets;  and  to  describe  to  him  the  cities,  towns,  castles,  &c.,  of  the  '* fast-anchored  Isle." 
To  all  this  would  Ralph  listen  with  a  kind  of  rapture,  nor  did  he  ever  tire  of  hearing  his 
&ther  talk  of  merry  old  England.  He  grew  up  with  a  strong  affection  for  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  and  was  ever  proud  of  the  circumstance  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman.  He  would 
rather  have  sacrificed  his  fortune  than  to  have  it  otherwise ;  for  he  felt  that  half  his  dignity 
consisted  in  the  fact,  that  he  first  draw  braath  on  British  soil.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  when  the  misundentanding  arose  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies^ 
Mr  Carleton  espoused  the  side  of  the  former.  He  soon  became  warmly  interested  in  tho 
question,  whether  Great  Britain  possessed  the  right  to  tax  her  subjects  not  represented  in 
parliament ;  advocating  the  afiirmative  of  the  proposition,  and,  of  course,  condemning  the 
decided  stand  taken  by  the  Americans.  He  laboured  hard  to  propagate  his  views  of  the  8ub« 
Ject,  and  astonished  his  friends  by  the  zeal  be  displayed  in  endeavouring  to  quell  that  spirit 
of  rebellion  which  was  daily  gaining  strength.  From  being  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  with  nothing 
to  occupy  his  attention  but  his  estate  and  the  round  of  pleasures  to  which  he  had  been  devoted, 
he  became  a  warm  adherent  of  the  king,  with  more  business  on  his  hands  than  he  could 
transact,  without  encroaching  upon  tho  hours  of  night.  But  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal,  he  never  exhibited  any  of  that  violence  which  characterised  the  conduct  of  many 
royalists.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  Whig  friends,  he  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside  that 
gentlemanlike  deportment  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  He  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts 
to  justify  the  British  government,  and  to  induce  his  opponents  to  abandon  their  position ;  but 
he  would  not  permit  a  word  to  escape  him  calculated  to  disturb  his  friendly  relations.  Ho 
continued  to  receive  tho  visits  of  his  friends  with  the  same  degrec.of  cordiality  as  before ;  but 
he  gradually  diminished  the  frequency  of  his  entertainments,  in  consequence  of  his  time  being 
so  much  occupied  with  political  matters. 

Henry  Carleton's  character  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  his  father.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  strong  feelings,  who  threw  his  whole  soul  into  all  subjects  that  engaged  his 
'attention.  He  was  never  luke-warm,  especially  when  the  question  involved  the  rights  of  any 
human  being;  and  anything  bordering  on  injustice,  oppression,  or  cruelty,  was  always  sufficient 
to  excite  his  indignation  against  the  oppressor.  This  feeling  arose  less  from  the  natural  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition  than  from  his  abhorrence  of  wrong,  in  whatevtr  form  it  might  appear. 
His  strong  sympathy  with  those  who  suffered  from  the  impositions  of  the  overbearing,  early 
showed  itseljf  at  school,  where  he  was  sure  to  range  himself  on  the  weaker  side,  whatever 
might  be  the  number  or  strength  of  those  he  had  to  oppose.  This  not  uncommon  trait  was 
the  cause  of  numerous  contentions  with  his  school-fellows  and  others ;  but  it  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  noble  and  spirited  boy,  whom  everybody  liked  for  tho  generosity  and  boldness 
of  his  character.  Although  so  frequently  fighting  in  behalf  of  others,  he  was  never  known  to 
have  a  quarrel  of  his  own ;  for,  as  he  never  gave  offence,  so  his  companions,  either  from  love 
or  fear,  seldom  offended  him. 

When  he  entered  college,  he  devoted  himself  night  and  dny  to  study,  and  in  due  time  made 
himself  an  excellent  general  scholar.  To  mathematics  he  gave  much  attention,  less  from  any 
advantage  he  might  expect  to  derive  therefrom  than  from  a  natural  inclination  to  such  invcs* 
tigations. 

Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his  pursuits  in  literature  and  science,  the  difficulties  then 
existing  between  England  and  the  colonies  did  not  fail  to  claim  his  serious  consideration.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject  from  its  incipient  stage,  and  deferred  his  decision  till 
he  had  satisfactorily  ascertained  which  side  possessed  that  invaluable  treasure,  right.  He  was 
the  mora  anxious  to  form  a  correct  conclusion,  because  he  had  been  early  apprised  of  his 
father^s  sentiments ;  and  being  from  the  beginning  inclined  to  the  colonial  cause,  he  wished  to 
examine  and  weigh  every  argument  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  British  Dolicy,  before  making 
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Um  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  His  trouble  was  increase  by  the  comeiouaneM  thai  his  serricet 
irere  then  much  needed  by  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  whose  disasters  on  Long  Island,  as 
we  have  remarked,  had  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army,  and  promised  triumphant 
success  to  the  British  arms*  He  had  that  day  seen  the  discomfited  forces  of  Congress,  and 
remarked  the  discontent  and  dismay  depicted  in  those  countenances,  which,  a  fortnight  before, 
had  expressed  so  much  eagerness  to  meet  the  approaching  foe.  As  he  looked  upon  them,  and 
contemplated  the  striking  change  in  the  prospect  of  the  colonies  which  only  a  few  days  had 
brought  about,  he  could  not  but  censure  his  culpable  inactivity  at  a  time  when  his  aid  might 
be  so  serviceable  to  his  country.  He  had  some  consolation,  however,  in  the  reflection,  that 
bis  remaining  at  ease  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  restraint  imp  sed  upon  him  by  the  peculiarity 
of  bis  position,  and  not  to  the  want  of  a  sincere  desire  to  join  heart  and  band  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence. 

Whilst  a  train  of  unpleasant  thoughts  was  passing  through  his  mind,  the  door  was  opened 

by  a  black  servant,  who  announced      pt.  H of  the  American  army.     This  young  man 

was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  possessing  a  fine  person,  a  most  prepossessing  countenance, 
and  an  eye  that  at  once  declared  the  generosity  and  fire  of  his  character.  He  was  dressed  in 
military  style,  and  looked  exceedingly  well,  although  his  attire  bore  evidence  of  his  having 
recently  seen  severe  service.  He  had  been  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Henry  Carleton  during  their  course  of  studies.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  accom- 
plished, and  brave,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  accepted  a  captain's  commission  that  was 
tendered  to  him,  and  with  the  zeal  of  an  aril  nt  aspirant  to  military  fame,  entered  very  early 
into  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  possessed  of  high  talent,  if  not  genius,  and  the 
agreeableness  of  his  manners,  added  to  his  many  valuable  qualities  of  bead  and  heart,  won  for 
him  the  admiration  and  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Soon  after  entering  college  Henry  Carleton  and  Capt.  H-^— became  very  intimate.  They 
were  almost  constantly  together  during  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and  their  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  a  friendship,  that  was  destined  to  terminate  only  with  life.  One  subject  of  daily 
examination  with  these  young  friends  was,  the  quarrel  between  England  and  America; 
and  they  made  it  a  practice  to  read  together  all  that  was  published  touching  the  unhappy 

difficulties  then  existing.     Captain  H was  not  long  in  deciding  in  favour  of  his  country- 

men  ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  Henry,  for  reasons  already  named,  was  slow  in  determining 
to  which  party  he  would  adhere.  His  friend  was  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  secure  him  to  the 
colonial  cause,  and,  at  length,  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  avow  his  hostility  to  England, 
and  his  intention,  if  he  should  take  an  active  part,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  American  chiet 

Capt  H was  the  only  person  to  whom  Henry  revealed  his  sentiments  on  that  subject— 

for  between  them  there  were  but  few  secrets,  being  accustomed,  in  the  warmth  and  confidence 
of  youthful  friendship,  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  other's  characters,  to  con* 
verse  unreservedly  upon  almost  every  topic. 

After  they  were  graduated,  they  continued  to  correspond  as  frequently  as  was  compatible 
with  the  duties  of  the  young  officer,  whose  time,  aSter  he  joined  the  army,  was,  of  course, 
much  occupied  by  other  and  more  important  matters.  Immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from  Brooklyn,  these 
young  men  had  several  times  met,  though  under  circumstances  that  filled  both  with  gloomy 
apprehensions  for  the  future.  Captain  H  —  again  solicited  Henry  to  join  the  army,  but,  on 
learning  the  true  state  of  the  cose,  desisted  from  further  persuasion,  not  feeling  himself  justi- 
fiable in  influencing  his  friend  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  such  a  father  as  Mr  Ralph  Carleton. 
This  was  the  first  visit  that  the  young  officer  had  made  to  his  friend,  for  such  had  been  the 
nature  of  his  duties,  and  so  constant  his  attention  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
that  he  found  but  little  time  to  bestow  upon  matters  not  appertaining  to  the  army.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  apply  themselves  with  untiring  industry  to  whatever  business  they  may  have 
In  hand,  and  with  the  degree  of  ardour  generally  exhibited  by  great  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
favourite  object.  There  may,  however,  have  been  another  reason  why  be  had  uot  before 
availed  himself  of  Henry*s  repeated  invitations  to  visit  him ;  and  that  was  the  different  light 
in  which  the  grand  struggle  for  freedom  was  viewed  by  Mr  Ralph  Carleton.  Captain  H— - 
was  stifficiently  acquabted  with  that  gentleman's  character  to  be  aware,  that  on  no  acoonnt 
would  he  allow  his  political  bias  to  influence  his  conduct  towards  a  guest  of  hii  ion ;  yet 
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tidering  tbe  bold  stand' as  a  royalist  which  Mr  Carieton  had  taken,  he  jadfM,  and  perha|>a 
correctly,  that  an  officer  in  the  American  army  could  not,  under  any  cirouoisCances^  faie 
received  by  him  with  feelings  of  cordiality.  For  these  reasons,  Captahi  H-i — ,  although  he 
was  fond  of  Henry's  society,  and  taade  it  a  point  to  see  him  daily,  and  to  glv«  him  a  part  6f 
what  little  time  conld  be  sjriEured  from  duty,  ha!d  abstained  from  even  a  caill  at  his  friend's 
residence. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  however,  Henry  and  he  had  not  tnet,  the  latter  having  been 
for  some  hours  engaged  with  his  superior' officers  projecting  an  expedition  of  which  he  #as  to 
have  the  command.  He  liad  a  particular  wish  to  see  Henry  and  apprise  him  of  this  dangerous 
but  important  service ;  for  he  hoped  thut  by  so  doing  he  should  present  to  him  a  temptation, 
not  to  be  withstood,  at  once  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  render  important  aid  to  the  suffering 
army.  He  did  not  intend  to  use  any  persuasion,  but  simply  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  those  pltysical  and  intellectual  energies  which  he  expected  erb  long  to  see  devoted 
openly  and  boldly  to  the  colonial  cause.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  his  friend's  feelings 
and  inclinations,  that  he  felt  assured,  if  Henry  could  be  induced  to  break  the  ice  by  joining  the 
expedition  then  on  f6ot,  that  be  would  become  enamoured  of  the  service,  and  immediately 
connect  himself  with  the  army  in  despite  of  any  opposition.  Wjth  such  views  and  intentions, 
therefore,  he  hastened  to  Mr  CarIeton*s,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  as  we  have  seen«  to  find 
Henry  at  home  and  alone. 

'*  Good  morning  to  yon,  captain,^  commenced  Henry,  laying  down  a  book  which  he  had 
held  in  bis  hand  without  reading,  *'  and  welcome  to  this  house  which,  to  say  the  truth,  you 
seem  to  have  shunned  as  if  it  contained  some  monster  dangerous  to  your  very  existence.  It 
does  indeed  belong  to  a  Tory,  but  to  such  a  one  as  would  have  welcomed  you  as  cordially  as 
if  yon  were  the  most  loyal  subject  in  the  king's  dominions." 

'*  I  do  not  doubt,  Harry,**  replied  Captain  H^ —  smiling,  and  drawing  a  chair  to  the  table 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  "  that  your  excellent  father  would  have  received  me  with 
the  courtesy  for  which  I  am  fold  he  is  so  justly  distinguished ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  blue-coated  gentry  are  not  the  most  agreeable  guests  to  gentlemen  of  his  principles.** 

**  I  believe  it  may  be  said,'*  observed  Henry,  **  that  whatever  his  predilections  may  be  in 
favour  of  our  enemies,  he  forgets  all  distinctions  the  moment  a  visitor  crosses  his' threshold. 
So  if  you  should  see  my  fisther  before  you  depart,  depend  upon  it  he  will  be  rejoiced  to  make 
year  acquaintance— the  blue  coat  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  has  heard  me  speak 
of  you  so  often  in  times  past,  that  he  must  naturally  fieel  curious  to  see  one  who  must  be  near 
|»erfecti6n  itself,  if  all  my- letters  from  Yale  are  to  be  believed.  Boys,  you  know, ^  are  apt  to 
express  themselves  in  stronger  terms  than  the  subject  of  their  praise  or  censure  justifies.** 

**  That  is  often  the  case,  I  am  aware,**  said  the  captain  ;  **  but  I  should  not  have  thought 
that  a  young  man  so  sparing  of  words  as  you  are,  and  generally  so  careful  to  measure,  as  it 
were,  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  language,  could  ever  have  uttered  anything  extravagant 
in  reference  to  your  friends.  I'll  wager  a  sword  now.  that  you  have  gone  no  further  than  ^o 
represent  me  as  a  youth  devoted  to  study,  somewhat  skilled  in  mathematics^^Well  behaved  for 
a  country  boy,  and  as  good  a  rebel  as  ever  drew  sword  against  his  king.** 

"  I  have  said  all  that  certainly,*'  rieplied  Henry,  who  felt  little  inclined  to  pleasantry ;  **  but 
how  much  more  I  shall  not  tell  you,  neither  do  I  accept  your  bet,  because  I  should  then  be 
under  the  necessity  ofproducing  my  letters,  and  thus  flattering  you  to  your  face.  But  what 
is  there  new  to-day,  captain  ? — Is  it  true  that  the  army  is  to  be  withdrawn  to  Harlem  ?'* 

"  Such  appears  to  be  the  determination  of  the  General,  who  is  apprehensive  of  being 
bemmed  in  here  if  he  should 'ocOupy  the  city  much  longer.  Howe  is  too  crafty  not  to  see  that 
bis  next  step  should  be  to  bring  his  army  over  and  cut  off  our  retreat.  He  is  doubtless  modi- 
tatingsuch  a  move,  but  Washington  is  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught  in  that  way.  If  W(> 
cannot  defend  the  city,  we  must  at'least  preserve  our  communication  with  the  eastern  states." 

**  We  shall  then  soon  have  the  British  commander  and  his  army  here  to  vex  us  with  their 
presence,'*  said  Henry  in  a  tone  that  sufficiently  indicated  the  painful  feelings  with  which  he 
contemplated  such  a  prospect';  '*  I  would  to  God  I  m^ht  be  gone  before  that  event  takes 
place,  for  I  shonld  feel  like  a  slave  to  remain  here  inactive,  with  foreign  troops  awhig  me,  as 
it  were,  into  submission.** 

*■  Ton  have  then  decided  not  to  Join  ihh  army  ?"  observed  Captain  H inquiringly,  at 
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the  samt  time  liirniDg  over  tlie  leaves,  of  ti.  >eoky  af  if  he  hardly^zpected  a  lepljr  te  bis  iotejr- 
rogatory. 

Henry  did  not  immediately  answer*  bat  with  a  clouded  brow  walked  to  the  window,  where 
he  stood  for  some  minutes  gaaing  abstractedly  on  the  pavement.  Captain  H-»>r-  regarded 
him  closely,  watching  .the  workings  of  his  half-averted  countenance,  as  if  he  might  have 
entertained  the  hope  of  hearing  hfan  declare  his  determination  to  accept  the  commission  which 
it  had  been  intimated  to  him  would  be  tendered  whenever  he  should  signify  his  wish  to  enter 
the  service.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  Henry  was  debating  with  hljmseir 
the  propriety  of  such  a  step ;  for  indeed  the  certainty  of  so  soon  separating  from  his  friend,  and 
being  left  at  home  surrounded  by  mercenary  troops  the  bare  sight  of  whom  he  could  ■  not 
endure,  almost  induced  him  to  disregard  those  considerations  whiph  had  hitherto  kept  the 
feelings  of  the  patriot  in  subjection  to  those  of  the  son. 

"  What  can  I  do,  situated  as  I  am  ?"  he  demanded,  returning  to  his  seat,  **  Gladly  would 
I  sacrifice  my  ease  and  comfort  without  the  hope  of  reward,  and  devote  my  time  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  were  it  notlhat  my  father  is  so  warmly 
attached  to  our  enemies,  that  he  would  rather  see  me  carried  to  the  grave  than  wearing  a 

uniform  like  yours.    I  envy  yon,  H ,  the  privilege  you  enjoy  of  thus  serving  the  Congress  ;. 

and  although  the  prospect  before  yon  is  now  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
would  willingly  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  of  my  present  position  in  society  to  be  left  entirely 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  same  path  which  you  are  pursuing." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  warmth  of  feeling,  occasioned  by  his  uncomfortable  reflections, 

that  Captain  H pitied  him,  while  he  admired  not  less  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism  than 

the  deep  respect  for  his  father's  wishes. 

'*  The  time  may  come,"  continued  Henry  after  a  few  moments*  pause,  «  when  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  free  to  act  as  I  desire ;  indeed,  I  have  not  yet  decided  to  remain  at  home,  though 
by  doing  otherwise  I  am  conscious  that  I  should  cause  my  father  far  greater  pain  than  the 
death  of  one  of  his  family  would  inflict  He  holds  his  honour  to  be  involved  in  this  question, 
and  would  regard  himself  as  a  disgraced  man  if  I  were  to  oppose  myself  to  the  king's  arms  in 
this  unnatural  war." 

'*  Circumstanced  as  you  are,'*  said  Captain  H ,  ^  I  must  not  seek  to  exert  anyinfluenoe 

9ver  your  choice,  however  pleasant  it  would  be  to  me  on  personal  grounds — to  say  nothing,  of 
public  considerations-^to  have  you  for  a  companion  in  arms.  I  perceive  that  your  own 
feelings  sufSciently  prompt  you  to  the  right  course ;  and  of  the  reasons  which  deter  you  front 
yielding  to  their  impulse,  you  are  the  better  judge.  I  must  repeat,  however,  that  I  admire 
your  filial  submission  to  the  will  of  your  father,  while  I  lament  that  there  are  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  your  entering  a  service  consecrated  by  the  purest  motives  that  ever  act«ated  a 
baud  of  patriots.  If  there  has  been  a  moment  since  the  war  commenced  in  which  we  had 
reason  to  be  discouraged,  it  is  the  present ;  for  we  have  not  only  met  with  disaster  and  defeat; 
but  what  is  worse,  our  soldiers  have  become  disheartened,  and  are  daily  deserting  their  colours 
hi  large  numbers.    The  General  is  indefatigable  in  his  efibrts  to ** 

"  Say  no  more,  H— — ,  I  beg  of  you,"  interrupted  Henry,  "  or  you  will  force  me,  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  the  course  which  my  heart  already  sufficiently  inclines  me  to  adopt.*' 

"  Well,  then,  to  leave  that  subject,**  said  the  captain,  **  let  me  tell  yon  what  business  I 
have  in  hand  for  to-night.  It  is  one  of  those  little  episodes  in  the  grand  drama,  so  attractive 
to  the  brave  spirits  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  actors  therein^** 

**  What  b  that?"  inquired  Henry  eagerly ;  for  everything  connected  with  the  movements 
of  the  army  was  as  interesting  to  him  as  if  he  were  taking  an  active  part  in  nulitary  afiairs. 
«« What  is  to  be  done  to-night  ?*' 

**  We  have  just  learned,**  replied  Cf4>tain  H  ,  '*  that  an  English  sloop  has  arrived  in  the 
East  River»  laden  with  stores,  et  cetera,  for  Howe*a  army.  Now  as  we  happen  to  stand  in 
need  of  much  that  she  has  on  board,  it  has  been  determined  to  capture  her,  if  possible^  tp-aight.'* 

"  Who  commands  the  enterprise  ?'*  demanded  Henry. 

"  X  do,'*  replied  the  captain ;  **  I  have;  six  as  brave  fellows  to  accompany  me:  as  ever  drew 
a  sword ;  and  if  we  do  not  make  a  j^ood  report  to»norrow>  morning,  it  shall  oot  be  :fiNr  want  of 
•tout  hearts  and  hard  blows." 

Ob  hfariB^.tbis  Hesry  HW  torn  ttom,  his  seat,  w^lMd  to  tbe«wiadoW|  wfaers  h^ifnained 
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but  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  his  chair  without  speaking,  though  evidently  considering 
whether  he  should  offer  his  services  or  oot.     "  To-night  you  say  ?"  he  at  length  inquired. 

'*  To-night  as  soon  as  the  moon  goes  down,'*  replied  Captain  H ,  «  we  shall  make  the 

attack,  and  a  most  dangerous  one  it  must  be  from  the  guarded  position  of  the  vessel** 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  accompany  you,'*  said  Henry,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  deep  thought ; 
"  I  can  do  so  without  its  being  known,  unless  I  should  be  wounded ;  for  I  can  so  disguise 
myself  that  I  shall  not  be  recognised  by  any  of  your  men  who  may  happen  to  know  me.  Let 
me  think — ^there  will  be  some  risk  of  my  father's  finding  it  out  in  one  way  or  another,  but  I 
will  go  notwithstanding,  if  you  will  allow  me.  What  say  you  ?•— will  you  take  me  as  a 
volunteer  ?" 

"  You  may  act  your  own  pleasure,'*  replied  Captain  H ,  rejoiced  to  hear  his  friend  offer 

to  join  the  expedition ;  "  but  I  should  apprise  you  that  we  shall  necessarily  encounter  much 
danger,  in  consequence  of  the  sloop's  lying  for  protection  near  the  frigate  Asia." 

'*  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Henry  rubbing  his  hands,  and  evidently  elated  with  tho 
thought ;  <<  so  much  the  better— the  less  will  be  the  disgrace  of  fulure,  and  the  greater  the 
credit  of  success.  I  would  not  join  in  a  task  that  did  not  involve  some  personal  hazard.  What 
time  do  you  depart  ?*' 

"  I  am  to  meet  my  men  at  the  White  Rose  tavern  in  Dock  street  at  nine  o'clock.  If  yoif 
decide  to  go,  I  will  cause  the  requisite  arms  to  be  provided  for  you." 

•<  Do  so,**  replied  Henry,  **  and  if  you  wOl  call  for  me — no,  that  must  not  be — I  will  leave 
home  alone,  and  meet  you  at  the  tavern  a  little  before  nine  o'clock." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  Captain  H— —  took 
his  leave,  but  not  till  he  had  left  the  way  open  for  Henry  to  relinquish  the  design,  if|  on  more 
mature  reflection,  it  should  seem  proper  to  do  so. 

Again  alone,  Henry  exulted  in  the  thought  of  so  soon  striking  a  blow  for  his  country^  and 
began  to  feel  that  degree  of  impatience  for  the  hour  to  arrive  with  which  a  hf^ave*  man,  inca- 
pable of  fear  and  loving  adventure,  will  look  forward  to  his  first  essay  in  warlare.  He  felt  the 
impulse  not  only  of  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  of  an  ambition  to  distinguish  himself,  but  of  a 
strong  desire  to  attract  the  notice  and  deserve  the  praise  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  He 
did  not  permit  himself  to  reflect  upon  the  probability  of  its  becoming  known  that  he  had  joined 
the  attacking  party ;  for,  not  doubting  of  complete  success,  and  trusting  to  the  disguise  he 
meant  to  assume,  he  saw  no  necessity  that  his  name  should  be  connected  with  the  enterprise* 
or  that  his  friends  should  be  aware  of  his  havmg  participated  in  the  affair.  He  contemplated 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture  with  the  highMwrought  expectations  of  a  sanguine  temperament ; 
anticipating  no  failure — no  untoward  event  that  might  disclose  the  fact  of  his  having  takea 
arms  against  British  subjects,  but  looking  with  a  kind  of  rapture  to  the  reward  that  awaited 
him  in  the  thanks  of  General  Washington. 

Having  indulged  in  such  thoughts  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  he  began  to  consider  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  to  ensure  the  realising  of  those  pleasant  dreams.  His  disguise  was  to  be 
planned  and  procured— his  pistols  examined  and  put  in  complete  order— and  other  matters 
were  to  be  attended  to,  which  would  consume  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  What  cost 
bim  the  most  anxiety  was,  the  difficulty  of  so  arranging  it,  that  he  might  be  absent  from  an 
early  hour  till  morning  without  its  being  discovered.  Remarkably  regular  in  his  habits,  he 
was  accustomed  to  spend  his  evenings  at  home,  and  he  knew,  therefore,  that  If  he  should  not 
return  at  a  seasonable  time,  the  circumstance  would  occasion  some  alarm  to  the  family,  and 
not  unlikely  result  in  his  being  obliged  either  to  explain  the  business  which  had  called  him 
away,  or  to  refuse  to  account  for  an  absence  so  extraordinary.  He  at  length  determined  to 
fciga  Indisposition  and  go  to  bis  own  room  immediately  after  supper,  that  he  might  avail  himself 
of  a  pair  of  hack  stairs  leading  from  the  upper  corridor  to  a  door  which  opened  into  the  yard, 
whence  he  could  have  egress  by  a  small  alley  communicating  in  the  usual  manner  with .  the 
street.  It  happened,  fortunately,  however,  that  Mrs  Carleton  had  made  an  engagement  to 
visit  in  the  evening  a  near  neighbour  with  whom  the  family  were  intimate.  Henry  framed  a 
satisfactory  excuse  for  remaining  at  home,  and  telling  the  servants  that  be  was  about  to  retire 
and  wished  not  to  be  disturbed*  he  went  to  his  chamber,  and  waited  with  much  imoatience  the 
appointed  hour. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Having  dressed  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  would  secure  him  against  recognition, 
and  carefully  loaded  his  pistols  which  he  placed  under  his  belt,  Henry  threw  himself  on  a  chair 
by  the  open  window.  It  wanted  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time  at  which  he  had 
agreed  to  meet  his  friend,  and  he  had  therefore  some  leisure  to  reflect  calmly  upon  the  step  he 
was  about  to  take.  The  ardour  with  which  he  had  engaged  in  the  purpose,  though  still  great, 
had  so  much  abated  as  to  allow  him  to  think  of  the  consequences.  He  began  to  see  that 
the  risk  of  discovery  was  much  greater  than  he  at  first  thought— indeed  he  now  considered  it 
extremely  improbable  that  his  connection  with  the  bold  attempt  could  be  concealed.  He 
began,  too,  to  regard  himself  as  highly  culpable  in  thus  going  counter  to  the  express  will  of 
his  father,  who,  he  well  knew,  would  be  much  offended  if  the  circumstance  should  come  to 
his  knowledge.  He  found  himself  very  uneasy  under  these  reflections,  and  as  his  agitation 
increased,  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  with  a  disturbed  air,  occasionally  pausing  by  the 
window,  or  seating  himself  for  a  few  moments  in  a  chair.  More  than  once  the  idea  of  altogether 
abandoning  the  enterprise  crossed  his  mind,  but  the  dread  of  being  thought  a  coward,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  wish  to  accompany  his  friend,  soon  confirmed  his  resolution  to  proceisd. 
He  had  fully  determined  upon  going  —  he  had  passed  his  word  that,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
he  would  be  prepared  to  join  the  party— and  now  nothing  short  of  a  positive  command  from 
bis  father,  could  have  prevented  his  carrying  the  intention  into  effect. 

At  length,  having  buttoned  an  ample  coat  over  his  weapons,  and  drawn  his  hat  as  far  over 
his  eyes  as  possible,  Henry  descended  the  stairs  into  the  yard,  and  thence,  without  being  seen, 
made  his  way  into  the  street.     He  hurried  along  till  be  had  gone  beyond  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  his  resid«tilce,  when  he  slackened  his  pace  that  he  might  attract  no  attention  from  the 
quickness  of  his  steps.     On  arriving  at  the  White  Rose  tavern— a  mean  wooden  building,  twa 
stories  high,  with  a  huge  sign  over  the  door,  bearing  a  coarse  representation  of  the  beautiful 

flower  from  which  the  inn  took  its  name  — he  found  Captain  H standing  within   the 

entrance  waiting  for  him.  The  keeper  of  this  public  house,  whose  name  was  Jacob  Grady,  was 
a  stern  Whig,  and  regarded  a  Tory  with  the  same  unfriendly  feeling  with  which  the  king  of  the 
lower  regions  is  said  to  look  on  a  saint.  A  red  coat  was  his  detestation,  and  in  his  eyes  an 
.  Englishman  was  the,  personification  of  everything  bad.  Much  as  he  hated  the  British  and 
Tories,  he  was  not  more  inimical  to  them  than  was  the  gang  of  intrepid  fellows  who  made 
his  house  their  head  quarters,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  congregate  there  every  evening 
that  they  were  not  more  profitably  employed. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  these  men  was  an  individual  named  Marrlner,  or 
Captain  Marriner,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  from  his  having  under  him  a  squad  of  reck- 
less spirits,  who  were  always  ready  to  execute  any  project  that  promised  a  harvest,  of  gold. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  for  one  of  his  rank  in  life,  and  possessed  a  fund  of 
anecdote  and  information,  which  rendered  him  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  his  associates. 
He  was,  moreover,  extremely  facetious,  and,  when  the  occasion  demanded,  he  could  be  very 
satirical,  never  failing  to  come  off  victorious  from  his  sharp  encounters  of  wit.     His  command 
of  language  gave  him  at  such  times  a  great  advantage  over  his  opponents,  and  few  who  were 
aware  of  his  peculiar  powers  would  willingly  provoke  him  to  an  exhibition  of  them.     He  was, 
however,  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  when  among  his  intimate  friends,  was  commonly  in  high 
spirits,  and  ready  with  the  humorous  anecdote  or  story  to  excite  their  laughter.      Marriner 
may  be  said  to  have  possessed  fine  talents,  and  had  they  been  properly  cultivated  and  called  into 
action  in  a  different  sphere,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  him  an  enviable  celebrity. 
As  it  was,  they  only  made  him  the  centre,  though  infinitely  the  superior,  of  a  set  of  men,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  prey  upon  the  enemy  on  their  own  account ;  acknowledging  no  law  but  their 
own  will,  and  obeying  none  but  their  active  and  fearless  leader.     These  gentry,  of  whom 
Marriner  was  the  admitted  head,  did  not  reside  permanently  in  the  city,  although  they  were, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  there  than  elsewhere ;  but  lived,  when  at  home,  in  New  Jersey, 
conveniently  near  to  the  water,  which  seemed  to  be  the  element  best  adapted  to  their  exploits. 
Their  depredations  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Drooerty  which  they  found  afloat,  for  it 
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frequently  happened  that  they  made  a  descent  upon  the  neignhouring  shores,  penetrating  to  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  country,  to  ease  some  unfortunate  Tory  of  everything  valuable 
he  might  happen  to  have  in  his  house.  If  the  building  itself  escaped  being  burnt,  he  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  lenity  shown  him  by  the  lawless  freebooter.  These  acts,  though 
pleasing  to  many  of  the  Whigs,  were  not  justifiable,  neither  could  they  be  easily  prevented. 

The  intelligence  respecting  the  English  sloop  had  probably  been  early  received  from  Mar* 
riner  or  one  of  his  men ;  and,  as  that  bold  leader  was  au  fait  in  all  matters  connected  with 
water  craft,  Captain  H—  thought  it  important  to  the  expedition  that  he  should  compose 
one  of  the  party.  Marriner,  who  was  never  unprepared  for  such  duty,  readily  consented  to 
make  himself  useful  both  in  capturing  the  vessel  and  bringing  her  to  the  quay,  but  did  not 
forget  to  stipulate  for  a  handsome  reward  ip  case  of  success.  He  was  not  one  of  those  patriots 
who  are  willing  to  venture  life  and  limb  gratuitously ;  but,  like  many  others  who  have 
fought  valiantly  for  their  country,  took  care  to  make  his  deeds  profitable  as  well  as  glorious*. 
He  was  not  a  lover  of  money  for  its  own  sake,  but  gained  it  that  he  might  spend  it  freely 
among  his  boon  companions ;  and  was  generally  destitute  of  cash,  although  he  frequently  had^ 
for  a  very  snort  time,  considerable  sums  in  his  possession. 

The  two  friends,  after  a  mutual  salutation,  proceeded  up  stairs,  where,  before  they  entered 

the  room.  Captain  H informed  Henry  that  Marriner  had  been  engaged,  and  stated  the 

reasons  for  employing  a  person  of  his  habits  and  principles.  Henry  felt  some  uneasiness  on 
learning  this  &ct,  for  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  known  to  Marriner,  whom  he  had 

repeatedly  seen.     Captain  H quieted  his  fears  by  assuring  him  that  he  was  so  effectually 

disguised,  that  no  man  could  possibly  recognise  him,  particularly  at  night.  In  truth,  Henrys 
had  succeeded  in  materially  altering  his  countenance  by  covering  his  head  with  a  large  black 
wig,  and  rubbing  his  eye-brows  with  burnt  cork ;  precautions  which,  on  looking  into  the 
mirror  that  bung  in  his  chamber,^most  satisfied  him  that  he  would  be  safe  under  the  sharpest 
scrutiny. 

On  opening  the  door,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  Marriner  seated  on  a  rickety 
chsdr  in  one  comer  of  the  fire-place,  with  both  feet  <upon  the  mantle.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  the  fumes  of  which  had  nearly  filled  the  room,  and  by  his  side,  on  a  small  table, 
were  his  arms  and  a  replenished  glass  of  brandy,  his  favourite  beverage.  At  first  sight,  there 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  appearance.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
strongly  built,  with  an  arm  brawny  as  the  leg  of  an  ox,  and  a  fist  that  might  slay  a  dozen  of 
men  with  as  many  successive  blows.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red,  and  his  whiskers,  of  the 
same  colour  though  brighter,  were  more  remarkable  for  quantity  than  beauty.  He  had  an 
ample  forehead  and  bushy  eyebrows,  under  which  twinkled  a  pair  of  small  grey  eyes,  that 
had  a  mischievous  expression  when  he  felt  disposed  to  be  humorous,  out  which  would  flash 
fire  itself  when  he  was  excited  with  anger 

When  Captain  H and  Henry  entered  the  chamber,  this  eccentric  individual  was  in  the 

middle  of  one  of  his  excellent  stories,  and  the  five  other  men  who  were  sitting  at  ease  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  were  laughing  most  immoderately.  All  those  people,  excepting 
Marriner,  were  armed  with  cutlasses  only,  while  the  redoubtable  captain  himself  had,  besides 
a  cutlass,  a  splendid  pair  of  pistols,  whichihe  had  probably  taken  without  leave  from  their 
or^nal  owner. 

The  moment  that  the  door  was  opened  the  laughing  ceased,  and  all  became  silent,  Marriner 

rising  and  making  a  slight  bow  to  each  of  the  gentlemen.     Captain  H simply  remarked, 

by  way  of  introduction,  that  his  friend,  who  was  probably  unknown  to  them,  had  offered  to 
*oin  the  party  as  a  volunteer.     Marriner  gave  a  long  puff  in  reply  to  this  observation,  while 

he  scrutinised  Henry's  countenance  so  sharply  as  to  give  him  and  Captain  H some 

uneasiness  about  the  result.  After  a  few  moments  of  silence, -during  which  he  followed  Henry 
with  his  eyes,  a  stem  expression  settled  upon  his  features  as  he  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  said,  "  If  there  be  anything  disgraceful  in  the  business  of  to-night  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  Mr  Carl " 

«*  Stop,  sir,"  interrupted  Captain  H rather  sternly,     "  This  young  gentleman,  Mar- 
riner, has  his  reasons  for  desiring  to  remain  incognito." 

**  Ay,  I  dare  say  he  does,"  replied  Marriner;   **but  I  would  ask  you,  Captain  H— > 
whether  you  consider  it  exactly  the  thing  to  bring  a  Tory  among  us  at  such  a  tune?~ 
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«  A  Tory  !*•  exclaimed  all  the  men,  springing  to  their  feet. 

"  Silence  I"  said  Captain  H ;  «« Marriner^  let  me  speak  a  word  with  yon  in  prlTate." 

The  two  then  went  out  of  the  room,  and  after  a  few  moments,  during  which  our  hero  was 
the  object  of  many  contemptuous  glances  from  the  men,  they  returned ;  when  Marriner,  with 
that  independence  and  freedom  of  manner  which  he  never  laid  aside  even  in  the  |)re8ence  of  his 
superiors,  walked  up  to  Henry  and  observed,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Thingumbob ;  I  mistook 
yon  for  another  person  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  not  the  Tory  I  took 
you  to  be.  He*s  all  right,  my  dear  fellows,"  he  continued,  turning  towards  the  men ;  **  true  as 
steel,  and  bold  as  a  lion.     The  General  himself  an't  a  better  man.     Come,  captain,  and  yon 

Mr Whig — I  forget  your  name — let's  have  one  glass  before  we  go,  for  the  rascals,  yon 

know,  may  send  us  to  Davy  Jones,  in  which  case  it  will  be  our  last.** 

Here  Marriner  called  the  landlord,  and  ordered  three  glasses,  which  were  quickly  brought 

in  and  set  upon  the  table.    Disinclined  to  drink.  Captain  H and  Henry  nevertheless  tBck. 

the  clumsy  tumblers,  in  order  to  humour  the  man  who  would  have  his  own  way ;  while  Mar* 
riner*s  eyes  showed  that  some  of  his  out-of-the-way  thoughts  were  about  to  find  expressioii* 
"  Now,  gentlemen,''  he  began,  looking  into  the  tumbler,  which  he' shook  gently  in  order  to  stir 
up  the  sugar  at  the  bottom,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  when  I  drink  a  glass  just 
before  going  on  a  desperate  business,  it  makes  me  feel  melancholy  to  think  that  some  unlucky 
shot  or  blow  may  make  it  the  last.  I  believe  it's  the  only  thing  I  shall  leave  with  regret  whea 
I  die,  for  as  I  have  no  wife  at  home,  and  of  course  no  little  Marriners,  there's  nothing  it  will 
grieve  mo  to  part  with  but  brandy.  It's  the  best  friend  a  man  like  me  has  on  this  earth; 
There's  a  little  song  about  it,  which,  with  your  leave,  I  will  sing  before  we  go.  Who  luiow* 
but  it  may  be  for  the  last  time  ? — Ahem !" 

I. 

•*  When  sorrow**  pang^  corrode  tlie  heart. 
And  life  itiielf  almost  destroy, 
Oh  give  me  brandy  for  my  part, 
Deligtrtfal  drink  !— ourgreateat  joy. 

II. 
"  *Tis  brandy  nerves  the  warrior's  arm — 
'Tis  brandy  warmii  the  lover's  breast— 
Tis  brandy  shields  from  erery  barm. 
And  gives  to  erery  pleasiure  zest. 

IIL 
'<*Tis  brandy " 

Here  Captain  H was  obliged  to  interrupt  the  singer,  as  time  pressed,  though,  under 

other  circumstances,  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  song,  for 
Marriner,  having  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  a  voice  which  possessed  considerable  flexibility  .and 
sweetness,  had  the  power  of  entertaining  those  who  cared  little  for  science,  provided  there  be 
mdody  in  the  sound. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Marriner,  not  in  the  least  displeased  at  the  interruption,  "  I  will 
but  give  you  a  toast,  and  then  we  will  go.     Success  to  the  Whigs — confusion  to  the  Tories." 

Captain  H and  Henry  raised  the  glasses  to  their  lips,  but  scarcely  tasted  the  contents, 

while  the  proposer  of  the  toast,  who  had  already  finished  his  third  glass,  swallowed  the  whole 
of  his  liquor,  smacked  his  lips  as  he  stuck  the  pistols  under  his  belt,  and  announced  liimself 
in  readiness  to  depart. 

At  this  moment  the  landlord's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  or,  as  she  was  more  commonly  called, 
Lizsy  Grady,  came  into  the  room  on  some  errand,  and  having  caught  Henry's  efe^  suddenly 
stopped,  examined  his  face  with  evident  surprise,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  she  had 
done,  blushed  and  passed  out  of  the  room.  This  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  caused  Henry 
some  disquiet,  although  he  was  not  conscious  of  being  known  to  the  girl,  who,  it  seemed  to 
him,  must  have  recognised  in  his  a  face  with  which  she  was  familiar.  Lizzy  Grady  was  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  though,  from  her  height  and  fulness  of  figure,  one  could 
believe  that  she  was  turned  of  seventeen.  She  would  have  been  considered  pretty  by  any 
connoisseur  in  female  charms,  and  enjoyed  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood  a  high  reputatioa 
for  beauty.  Her  hair  was  black — her  SKin  fair — and  there  was  a  general  harmony  in  her  well* 
made  features  that  entitled  her  .to  the  universal  admiration  which  she  excited.  She  was 
exceedingly  amiable,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  softness  I'n  her  disposition  that  rendered  her 
i/jii?^  for  the  rough  Mociety  in  which  ^e  jnoised.     She  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write» 
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whieh  oonititntad  the  wliole  of  becedaoalkwi  ateWwgti  tte^fermtriol  UMf»  sMiBJiipBilWMUte 
had  been  of  little  uie  to  her.  fai  cooieqiienoe  of  a  wut  of  hoeks. 

While.  Henry  paused  in  a  OMMing  attilade»  thialcfaif  aere  of  tho  notice  which  Llity  had 
taiien  of  hbn  than  the  drcmttanee  warranted,  the*  men,  heeded  hj  Marriner,  proceeded 
dowD  italrti.  leaving  him  and  Captain  H-^— —  to  bring  up  the  rear.'  The  moment  they  had  die- 
appeared,  the  girl  again  entered  by.  a  lide  door,  and  beckoned  Henry  to  follow  her.  SnrpHiOd 
at  thii.  he  requested  his  friend  to  wait  until  he  should  ascertain  what  ehe  had  to  say  to  him,, 
and  then  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  Uixy,  apparently  ashamed  of  her  boldness^ 
•topped,  oast  down  her  eyes,  and  appeared  afraid  to  speak. 

**  Yon  have  requested  me  to  come  hither>  my  good  girl,"  said  Henry,  in  a  kindly  tone ; 
**  what  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  roe?" 

<*  Oh  rir,  you  will  think  me  so  bold,*'  replied  Litty,  still  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  floor ; 
**  but  it  was  for  your  own  good,  Mr  Carletoo— *' 

**  You  know  me  then  r*  exclaimed  Henry. 

**  I  do,"  replied  the  girl,  now  gathering  a  little  courage,  and  Venturing-  for  an  instant  to 
lock  him  in  the  face ;  *'  and  seeing  by  your  dress  that  you  do  not  wish- to  be  known,  I  thought 
it  right,  before  you  go,  to  tell  yoU'— — *' 

"  To  tell  me  what?^  demanded  Henry,  perceiving  that  she  hesitated. 

**  Tliat  you  had  better  not  go  with  those  men  to^ght,**  replied  Liesy. 

**  Is  that  all,  pray  ?"  said  Henry,  taking  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door ;  .**  perhaps  I  anc 
the  best  judge  of  what  I  ought  to  do.  Give  me  your  reason,  if  youpleaie,  and  do  it  quickly, 
lor  I  am  in  a  hurry.*' 

<*  Because  that  man  will  lead  you  into  danger,"  said  Liny,  blushing  and  stammering,  aa 
if  she  were  conscious  of  having  undertaken  a  task  she  was  unable  to  perform ;  **  he  it  not  the 
person  who— but  you  can  do  as  you  like,  sir." 

**  Certainly,  ray  good  girl,**  observed  Henry,  not  a  little  surprised  at  her  manner  i  '*  btit 
how  does  my  safety  interest  you  ?** 

**  Oh  I — I  do  not  know,  sir-^I  did  not  say  so— but  I  thought  that— as  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  not  used  to  the  like  of  Captain  Marriaer,  it  would  be  right  in  me  to->-to '* 

**  To  waro  me  against  such  association,  you  would  say,'*  observed  Henry  smiling. 

«  Ye-^yeS)  air,**  replied  the  girl,  still  blushing  to  the  eyes ;  '*  for  he's  always  in  some  scrape, 
yaii  thinks  nothing  of  doing  wrong<-4it  least  what  you  would  call  wrong. " 

<•  Well,  I  thank  you,*'  said  Henry,  **for  the  friendly  interest  you  manifest,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  know  the  roan's  character,  and  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
bosiness  in  which  X -am  now  engaged.  I  do  not  wteb,  however,  as  yon  have  correctly  surmised* 
to  bo  known  aa  having  anything  to  do  with  to-night's  adventure,  and  would  thank  you  not  to 
mention  that  you  have  seen  me  here." 

**  Of  course  I  will  not,"  said  Lizsy  ;  "  but  somebody  else  will.** 

**  Whom  do  you  refer  to?*'  demanded  Henry. 

**  There  was  a  man  here  a  few  minutes  ago  who  knew  you,  and  said  he  mteint  to  keep  his 
eye  on  yen,  and  fikid  out  what  you  ore  about  to-night  His  name,"  continued  the  giri,  after 
•ome  besitatkm  which  Henry  could  not  account  for,  "  is  Fowle."*' 

**  Fowle?«-I  know  no  person  of  that  name.     What  can  he  mean  by  watching  me  ?*' 

**!  hardly  know,  sir,'*  replied  Lizsy ;  "  but— it  may  be  because  he  is  thought  to  be  against 
tho  Whigs  at  heart.*' 

**  Well,  it  mattsrs  not,*^  said  Henry ;  *' time  presses,  and  I  mutt  leave  you.  You  are  every 
good- giri  to  give- mo  this  informatfon,  and  if  you  can  influence  this  Fowtetokeep  silence 
respectbsg  ma^  you  will  la)r  me  under  great  obligations.    Good  night*" 

AXthoagh  Liaxjr  was  a  stranger  to  Henry  Carieton,  she  IntdkaOwn  him' since  his  returff  from 
ooUege.  It^faajpipeiied  a.  few  months  previously  that  her  fkther,  while  walking  in  the  streets, 
was  nm  agiinst  by  a.- horse  and  vehicle  belonging  to  Mr  Ralph  Carieton,  and  so  severely  inju- 
red that  his  life* was  -thought  to  be  in  great  danger  for  several  days.  Henry  aud  his  father 
exierted  themsdvesto  alleviate  his  suflbrings,  sent  their  own  SurgeOn  to  attend  hfm,  and,  untU 
he  was  oonfeUnod  oonvakMcbnt,  ealled  f^oently^  at  Ms  house  16-  inquire  i&bout  him.  On  seve. 
ralof  tbeae-oooashias  liteysatw  Henry,  observed  Ms  solleittide  about  her  parent;  and  felt 
dsi|)l|!.gnlifiillbr  hi8«ttMrtions  andtbose  of  Ms  ftther.    This  feelfahg,  If  there  were  no  other. 
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wa»  mflioiMift  to  aooount  for  her  detenniBaiioa  to  w«nr  him  Ag^afoit  any  eonnection  with'  Ato- 
riner,  whose  character  she  perfeoUy  uaderstood,  and  whom  she  kaew  to  be  constantly  engaged 
in  enterprises. of  a  most  dangerous  and  n6t  very  reputable  descripftion.  The  young  man  of 
whom  she  spc^e  wm  the  most  importnnafie  of  her  numerous  admirers,  and  sought  her  hand  with 
a  degree  of  assiduity  that  tormented  her  beyond  measure.  Her  frequent  allnsions  to  Henry 
Carleton  in  their  conversatidos,  had  led  him  to  belie? c  that  that  young  gentleman  fbrmed 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes ;  and  hence  arose  that  feeling  of  jealousy^ 
which  prompted  him  to  declare  his. intention  of  playing  the  spy  upon  Henry's  actions,  in  order 
to  bring  him,  if  possible,  into  trouble. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  evening  was  clear  and  cloudless,  with  just  breeze  enough  to  impart  a  delightful  freshness 
to  the  atmosphere  which,  during  the  day,  had  been  sultry  in  the  extreme.  The  surface  of  the 
water  sparkled  as  it  glided  with  the  receding  tide  towards  the  sea ;  yet  near  to  the  quays,  the 
river  was  left  in  deep  shadow  by  the  moon,  which  had  yet  a  foil  hour  before  it  would  isink' 
behind  the  blue  hills  of  Jersey.  There  was  suflBcient  light,  however,  to  afTord  a  dim  view  of 
the  bay,  of  the  islets,  and  of  the  distant  shore  of  Long  Island,  whose  high  banks  from  Gowanus 
to  the  Wallabout  were  then,  for  the  most  part,  green  fields  studded  with  trees,  which  have 
:since  given  place  to  a  growing  and  populous  town.  Brooklyn,  then  but  an  inconsiderable 
village,  yet  an  embryo  dty,  was  laminous  with  a  thousand  lights  beaming  from  her  hills  ; 
while  a  low  bat  confused  sound  could  be  distinctly  heard,  like  that  arising  from  a  distant  nml- 
titude  indulging  in  unrestrained  mirth. 

In  the  river,  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  to  the  western  side,  lay  the  man-of-war  Asia,  and 
not  far  astern  was  the  small  craft — the  object  sought  by  our  gallant  band.  They  were  both 
riding  quietly  at  anchor,  one  sufficiently  powerful  with  her  ninety  guns  to  resist  any  vessel 
then  possessed  by  the  colonies ;  the  other  perfectly  safe,  in  the'  opinion  of  her  unsuspecting 
crew,  under  the  protection  of  her  majestic  neighboor  and  friend. 

The  little  party  having  seated  themselves  in  their  boat,  pulled  away  with  muffled  oar 
towards  a  point  of  land  that  lay  within '  sight  of  the  vessels,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
land,  and  preserving  an  unbroken  silence.  Having  reached  the  spot,  they  secured  itheir  boat, 
and  threw  themselves  behind  some  rocks  upon  the  sand,  to  await  the  going  down  of  the  mooa. 
Here  the  facetious  Marriner  amused  his  companions  with  a  relation  of  his  numerous  adven- 
tures among  the  Tories — a  class  which  he  so  much  disliked  as  to  consider  it  a  service  to 
Heaven  as  well  as  to  the  state  to  spoil  them  of  their  last  farthing.  He  lit  his  pipe  and  seated 
himself  upon  a  large  flat  stone^  Captain  H— ->-  and  Henry  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the 
other,  all  attentive  listeners  to  the  stories  with  which  he  entertained  them.  Among  tbeae 
little  histories  of  his  marauding  expeditions  was  one  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate,  in 
order  to  show  the  character  of  the  warfare  which  he  and  others  of  his  stamp  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state  in  general,  and  of  themselves  in  particular. 

<*  On  another  occasion,"  he  continued,  after  relating  an  anecdote  which  made  the  men 
laugh  immoderately,  and  forced  a  smile  from  Henry  in  spite  of  the  contempt  which  he  could 
not  but  feel  for  Marriner,  "  I  thought  I  would  pay  a  risit  to  my  friend  Colonel  Baicer  of  Flat, 
lands.  The  colonel  was  rich,  and  happening  at  that  time  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I  concluded 
that  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  borrow  a  little  of  his'  surplus  funds.  Of  course  I  expected 
to  refund  the  money  at  my  earliest  convenience,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  mean  t6  put 
myself  much  out  of  the  way.  Well,  we  landed  on  the  shore  one  unpleasant  night,  and'  took 
our  way  to  the  coIonel>  house.  The.  weather  was  rainy  and  chilly,  and  we  get  w«t  to  the 
.  akin,  which  pot  some  of  my  fidloyws  in  a  testy  humour.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  we  found 
th^faoiily  had  retired.  The  doors  and  windows  were  all  secured,  and  I  thought  we  should 
h^  compelled  to  force  an  entrance,  i  knocked  with  the  Uade  of  my  cutlass  against  the  door, 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  1  repeated  the  summons  several  times  with'  no  better  success. 
At  length,  however,  the  brave  colonel  opened  one  of  the  windows  very  etiutibusly,  and  patting 
his  nose  and  one  eye  on  the  oiitside,  demanded  who  we  were,  and  whi^  we  wanted.  I  told  him 
■  we  were  a  few  travellers  who  had  lost  our  way,  and  wished  to  obtain  lodgings  for  the  night  I 
knew  he  would  not  belieTO.  me  but  I  perceived  that  he  was  prad^ioudy  frightened*  vid  I 
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iranted  to  pat  ny  men  in  good  humoar,  and  enjoj  a  little  (an  before  gmag  to  work.  He 
replied  that  there  was  a  pablie  house  within  a  mile,  where  I  might  procure  accommodations 
for  myself  and  friends;  and  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  he  coold  not  entertain  «s  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  rooms  being  all  occupied  by  visitors.  I  strongly  suspected  that  this  was  a  He, 
although  the  colonel  was  considered  a  man  of  truth,  and  was  one  of  the  strictest  members  of 
the  church.  There  are  times,  however,  when  the  best  of  us  will  fib  a  little,  especially  when 
our  lives  and  money  are  in  danger.  I  forgave  the  colonel,  knowing  that  better  men  had  done 
worse.  I  then  told  him  that  I  would  ask  no  more  than  simply  to  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
floor,  since  he  could  not  give  us  beds ;  but  to  this  he  objected  on  the  ground  that  his  hospita- 
ble feelings. would  not  allow  him  to  lodge  gentlemen  in  so  shabby  a  manner. 

**  Finding  the  crafty  fox  would  not  admit  us,  I  told  him  in  plain  terms  who  we  were,  and 
what  our  object  was.  The  Tory  did  not  need  this  information,  for  he  knew  from  the  first 
that  we  were  not  what  we  pretended  to  be.  After  some  further  parleying,  finding  he  was 
about  to  draw  in  his  head,  I  suddenly  seized  the  shutter,  jerked  it  from  his  hands,  and  thus 
obtained  free  passage  into  the  house.  Baker  begged  hard,  offered  us  some  money  if  we  would 
depart,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  through  fear.  At  first  ho  re&sed  to  disclose  where 
his  money  was,  but  at  length,  after  some  rough  handling,  he  conducted  us  to  the  place  in  which 
it  was  concealed.  There  we  found  two  well«fllled  bags,  which,  with  some  silver,  I  appropriated 
to  myselH  Having  obtained  all  we  expected,  and  in  possession  of  th4  two  bags,  which  were 
as  much  as  I  could  conveniently  carry,  I  ordered  Colonel  Baker  to  summon  his  slaves  and 
accompany  us  to  our  boat.  He  had  two  stout  negroes,  who,  with  their  master,  were  soon  in 
readiness  to  go  with  us.  To  this  the  colonel  objected,  but  I  forced  him  to  obey,  and  so 
carried  off  both  him  and  his  two  slaves. 

"  On  the  following  day,  while  we  were  sailing  up  the  Roritan,  I  brought  out  the  silver  I  had 
seized,  together  with  the  bags  of.  money.  The  former  was  of  some  value,  but  the  cash  was 
what  I  chiefly  prized ;  for,  at  that  time,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  was  a  scarce  article  with  me. 
Wishing  to  ascertain  how  many  guineas  the  bags  contained,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
determined  to  count  them.  So  I  undid  the  strings,  which  were  carefully  tied  round  the  necks 
of  the  little  sacks,  and  ppured  the  contents  into  the  crown  of  my  hat.  Now  what  do  you  think 
they  were  ?" 

"  Guineas,  of  course,"  replied  Captain  H— ^ — . 

"  Half-pennies,  every  one  of  them,  or  Fm  no  sailor,"  replied  Marriner.  **  Well,  as  you  may 
suppose,  I  was  mad  enough  to  throw  the  celonel  .overboard,  and  I  actually  rose  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  the  thought  struck  me,  that  if  my  prisoner  really  hod  gold  in  his  possession,  I  might 
obtain  it  by  compelling  him  to  ransom  himself  and  negroes.  So  I  spared  him,  and  took  him  lo 
New  Brunswick,  where  I  succeeded  to  my  wish.  He  paid  the  price,  and  I  sent  him  home  on 
parole.     The  half-pennies  belonged  to  the  church  at  Flatlands.'* 

When  the  moon  had  gone  doiyn,  Captain  H ordered  the  party  to  take  their  places  in 

the  boat,  which  they  did  with  alacrity,  having  been  impatient  of  the  unavoidable  delay.  He 
directed  a  strict  .silence  to  be  preserved,  and  no  shot  to  be  fired  till  he  should  give  the  word. 
This  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  conceal  the  attack  from  the  Asia,  which  lay  so  near 
that  effectual  aid  might,  in  a  few  moments,  have  been  rendered.  They  approached  the  sloop 
from  behind  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stern,  they  easily 
distinguished  through  the  cabin-windows,  which  were  open,  four  men  intently  engaged  at  a 
game  of  cards.  M^^riner  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  witty  remark  or  two,  in 
an  under  tone,  as  he  saw  the  crew  unconscious  of  danger,  and  indulging  their  propensity  to 
play,  when  one  of  them,  at  least,  should  have  been  keeping  watch  on  deck. 

They  rowed  along  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  and  having -discovered  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  Marriner  advised  that  one  of  them  should  immediately  cut  the  cable,  so  that  the 
tide  might  forthwith  carry  the  vessel  beyond  the  reach  of  any  assistance  that  the  tumnlt  might 

call  from  the  Asia.    This  was ;  instantly  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  Captam  H ,  who  knew 

nothing  of  the  management  of  water  craft,  and  readily  adopted  the  advice  of  Marriner,  whose 
experience  in  such  matters  rendered  him  a  good  adviser.  An  axe  was  therefore  'placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  party,  with  directions  to  sever  the  cable  as  soon  as- possible,  and  after  that 
io  prepare  for  getting  sail  upon  the  sloop  at  the  earliest  moment  praotioable. 

These  directioxvs  being  given,  they  oame  alongside^  when  Henry,  witb  cuilass  la  hand^ 
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ibilowed'lij  Captaiir  Hn^^-mm^  Masrritter,  andihc  otterr, ' spmtt|^  im  toud:  At  th^  ncit  moBient 
■  tte -tittle  baiid».  headed  by  their  leader,  proeMd«d:'«i^tlptM'tow«yd»  the  cabin  door  (which 'waa 
ekwe.to  the  ateniX  withi  the  desi^  of  ckmog  it4ipo»  (htt-creirl  a«d  tti&if  wetwiag  the  prize 
without  striking  v  blow.  They  had  {gdne  but  a  fewiftefia»  however,:  wllfeira  nHm  armed  wftha 
cutlato  ianied  from  the  cahki,  and,  diieoverimg  that  the  dddt  waa  hypeMcwaiou  of  the  eitenif» 
JBinediately  founded  the.alarm  to  bis-feHbwa  below.  Captain  -H-  ■  at  that  moment  nufa'ed 
iq>on-  him»  wfaBe  Henry  and-  Marriher  ran  towards  the  door  wifb'a  view  to  ptotent  the  others 
trom  coming  upu  In  this. they  were  disappointed,  for  fottpufeiy  gained  the-  dede-  before  their 
egreiacouldbaoppeaed,  and. immediately  gave  battle  tO' the  attaekiiig<  party.  Tlie  foremost 
man  was  struck  down  by  Henlry  Carleton,  and  the  second,  who  bod  his  citthuni' raited  !n  the 
act  to  strike  Marriner,  stumbled  over  hit  proatrate  eompanion,  and  feH'ott  tlie-  taflVafl,  and 
thence  into  the  water4  Henry  and  Marriner: followed  op'their  ftiirt  success  by  attacking  those 
that  remained ;  .bnt  their  progresa  waf  cbeckad  by  the  brave  fellovi^  who  fought  desperately, 
and  with  tlia  appwent  detevminatipa  of  redeemhig  their  culpable  negligence  by  a  most  gaRant 
and  effectual  reitstanea^  • 

Meanwhile  CaptaiK  H— >«^  aoon  discovered  tlMit  th^  othletie  and  conrageons  man  wiiom  he 
bad  encountered  wat  merfrtban  hit  matcb^  even  if  he  hadnot  beettasslsted  by  three  others  of 
equal  sine  add  atMngtht^  ■  These  three  made  eight  in  all^^that  beiniBr  the  nmnber  then  on 
board,  althoogh;  as  we  have  remarked,,  ealy  four  of  thembad  been  aeen  through  the  cabin 
windows.  Captwi .  H«— ^  aimed  a  heavy  blow^  at  'bis  opponent,  which  Wtts  successfully  avoided, 
and  before  he  could  repeat. the  eflRDit,  one- of  hi*  oiwn  men  sprang  between  them,  at  the  same 
time  dealing  the  British  saitor  such  a  stroke  at  laid  him  ahneat'  lifeless  upon  the  deck.  Hre 
others  on  the  same  side  of  the  companion-way,  seeing,  thetr  cemrade  faH,  gave  way,  but  con- 
tinued to  defend  themselves  gallantly,  while  they  slowiy  yielded  the-gToond  to  their  assailants. 
In  the  iray  Henry  received  a  cot  on- the  left  arm;  buttliat  circumstance  did  not  cause  him  to^ 
relax  his  exertions  in  the  slightest  degree:  In  the  excHeaftent  of  the  moment  he  laid  about 
him  with  great  vigour,  but.  almost  evevy  blew  was  so-  'skilftilly  parried  or  evaded,  that  fftwer 
wounds  were  received  hf  the  brave  defenders  than  might-  have  been  expected.  He  followed 
up  the  retreating  foe  till  it  was  discovered  that  Captain  H— ^-^  and  Marriner,  on  the  larboard 
side,  were  giving  way  before  the  resolute  men  who  opposed  them  ;  when  the  others,  inspirited 
by  the  success  of  their  companions,  rallied,  madea 'tremendous  onset  upon  Henry  and  his  men, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire.  \ 

The  attacking  party  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  driven  to  their  boat.  Captain  H*^--« 
had  been  struck  with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlass,  which  fottumiteiy  dM  little  injury,  though  it 
gave,  him  for  a  few  minstes  intense  pain;  and  Marriner  had' received  a  blow  on  his  head 
which  brought  him  down,  and  would  have  finished  him,  but  for  a  sadden  movement,  which 
caused  the  weapon  to  strike  obliquely  and  gianoe,  severely  wonnding  e«ie  of  the  men  in'  his 
shoulder. 

The  sloop's  crew  continued  to  drive  their  assailants  before  them  tiYI  they  reached  the  raid> 
ship,  when  the  latter,  encouraged  by  the  voice  of  Captain  H^^-— ^  once  more  renewed  the 
attack  with  great  vigour,  and  soon  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  The  crew  again  retreated 
slowly  towards  the  stem,  giving  and  receiving  wounds  thai  soon  eovered  both  the  belligerent 
parties  with  gore.  At  this- moment  one  of  Captain  H--.^*s  men  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
the  man  who  had  follen  overboard,  and  received  a  blow 'on  the  back  of  his  bead  which  laid  hfan 
dead  npon  the  deck.  Fortunately  Marriner  saw  the  danger  behind  bfm  In  time  to  avert  its 
effects  upon  himself.  Turning  suddenly,  he  dealt  the  man  a  stroke  that  tent  him  a  second 
time  into  the  water,  when  he  sank  and  was  seen  no  more. 

When  the  crew  reached  the-conipanion-waf>  finding  themselves  unable  to 'make  a  longer 
defence,  they  took  shelter  in  the  cabin,  and  were  there  confined  by  the  rictorions  Americans. 
Vo  sooner,  however,  had  they  gene  down,  than  a  load  shOat  was  beard  fironr  the  cabin  windows, 
accompanied  by  the  reports  of  twe  pistols,  intended  t^  alarm  the  Aikc  and  procure  aid.  Tlie 
sboolingi  which  was  oontinnsd  for  some' mimrtes,  was  at  length  amtwered  from  the  i^ip. 
■Marriner,  not  slow  to  paroeive  the  approaoMng  danger;  insCamHy  hiasten^  wfth  the  men  to  pot 
■omeaail  npon  tbo  skiop.  The  eabte  had  ah^ficdy  been  cot,  andsbewaritft  eMing  away  with 
the  tide.  A  few  aMBMats^  If  pwpnriy  iaiprovad;  would  plaee  tlta^esserbfeymd  thehaaard  of 
|!ft:ciipiar»;  bat  the  haHiaids  wertioaadto  bt  so:eiKaagied/€hat^iii.<he-]mtTy  and  darkness 
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UiB  SMBMBit^  it  was  diffiotth  to  me  then,  liarrfaier  ran  to  the  atern  of  the  lAoop,  which  had 
nvwDg  xoond  towards  the  Asia,  and  distiiietly  lieard  the  aeund  of  oars^  though  be  eouM  not 
desery  the  boat  which  approached  tbem.  He  did  not  question,  howeyer,  that  it  came  from 
the  ship,  and  folly  realizing  their  danger,  hastened  back  to  assist  in  hoisting  the  main  sheet. 

The  jib  was  already  op,  and  a  man  stationed  at  the  helm  to  keep  the  vessel's  head  towards 
the  dty.  The  breezoj  which  had  freshened  a  little,  sent  her  ahead,  and  when  the  mainsail  was 
ftlso  up,  she  acqaired  snffioient  speed  to  afibrd  the  hope  that  escape  with  the  prise  was  not 
impossible*  Hie  boat  evidently  gained  upon  them — so  at  least  tiiought  Marriner,  who  took 
his  station  near  the  helmsman,  and  listened  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  noise  of  the  oars,  by 
which  alone  he  could  judge  of  the  distance.  .  The  men  in  the  cabin,  having  perceived  that 
assistanoe  had  been  dispatched  from  the  Anat  occasionally  cheered  from  the  windows  of  the 
oabiOt  and  evidently  Mi  tolerably  sure  of  beiag  rescued  from  their  unpleasant  predicament. 

At  length  ^arriner  was  able  to  descry  their  pursuers  about  three  hundred  yards  astern. 
He  then  went  forward  to  consult  with  Captain  H— —  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 

event  of  their  being  unable  to  escape.     Captain  H thought  that  the  prise  should  not  be 

SHrrendered  without  an  effort,  but  Marriner  was  of  opinion  that  the  men  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  defend  it  wiUi  any  hope  of  success.  He  thought  the  risk  of  being  themselves  oaotured  was^ 
nnder  the  circumstances,  too  great  to  warrant  their  opposing  the  Asia's  men. 

While  they  were  hurriedly  discussing^  this- matter,  the  discovery  was  made  that  their  boat 
had  been  sent  adrift,  probably  by  the  man  who  had  been  knocked  overboard ;  consequently 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  escape  with  the  sloop  if  possible,  or  to  defend  themselves  in 
case  they  were  overtaken.  All  the  sail  that  could  be  spread  was  sent  up,  and  a  pair  of  sweeps, 
by  order  of  Marriner,  was  faithfully  plied  by  the  few  men  who  were  able  to  perform  the  duty. 
In  a  short  time  It  was  ascertained  that  the  distance  between  them  and  their  pursuers  bad  not 
been  much  diminished,  and  strong  Im^s  were  now  entertained  that  escape  was  within  their  power. 
Marriner  dieered  his  men  at  the  oars,  and  ocoasionaUy  lent  the  strength  of  his  own  brawny  arms 
to  that  laborious  task.  The  vessel  having  now  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  had  the  full 
force  of  a  strong  tide,  which  carried  her  down  at  a  most  rapid  rate.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
wind  had  somewhat  increased,  and  although  only  in  a  slight  degree,  yet  sufficiently  to  drive 
ibe  sloop  towards  the  lower  point  of  Uie  city  with  suoh  speed  as  ensured  the  safety  of  the 
captors  and  their  valuable  prize. 

Once  more  Captain  H— ^-*-  and  Marriner  went  to  the  stem  to  ascertain  their  distance  from 
the  Asia*i  boat,  and  heard  only  a  few  faint  strokes  of  the  oars ;  when  all  became  silent,  and 
left  them  with  the  pleasing  conviction  that  pursuit  had  been  suspended. 

In  a  fe^  minutes  the  prize  was  safely  moored.    Captain  H having  dispatched  a  mes- 

seqger  for  a  guard,  expressed  his  determination  to  remain  on  board  till  it  should  arrive ;  while 
Carleton,  after  tying  a  handkacchief  round  his  wounded  arm,  and  promising  to  see  his  friend 
on  the  following  day,  made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Thv  streets  were  dark.  and>  deserted,  for  tAte  time  was  past  midnignt  and  few  were  abroad.  A 
solitary  straggler  might  occasionally  be  seen  wending  his  way  homeward  from  some  obscure 
tavern,  but  Henry  had  no  fears  of  meeting,  at  so  unseasonable  on  hour,  any  person  to  whom 
he  was  known. 

As  he  left  the  wharf  and  turned  into  the  broad  avenue  in  which  his  residence  stood,  his 
ibelings  began  to  assume  an  unpleasant  character.  The  excitement  bad  in  a  great  measure 
subsided,  and  although  he  felt  a  certain  degree  of  exultation  In  the  success  to  which  he  had  so 
materially  contributed,  yet  he  could  not  help  anticipating,  with  something  like  dread,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  father.  To  conceal  his  participation  m  the  night's  adventure  he  saw  was 
impossible ;  for,  although  he  might  regain  his  own  room  without  his  absence  being  discovered, 
his  wound  would  call  for  an  explanation,  which  could  not  easily  be  evaded.  His  frank  and 
fearless  disposition  would  not  allow  him  to  assign  any  other  than  the  true  cause  of  his  mishap, 
and  the  alternatives  presented  to  him  were,  either  to  decline  saying  anythhig  on  the  subject, 
or  te  make  true  answers  taanch  questions  as  should  be  put  to  him.    The  former  of  these,  he 
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foresaw,  would  hardly  avail  him,  since  the  moment  it  shonld  become  known  that  CaptaiB 

H had  commanded  the  expedition,  Henrj^s  father,  with  the  knowledge  that  his  son  had 

'  been  wounded,  could  not  fail  to  suspect  that  he  had  made  one  of  ihe  party  who  captured  the 
sloop.  Such  a  suspicion  crossing  the  mind  of  Mr  Carleton,  would  of  course  induce  him  to 
interrogate  Henry  upon  the  subject.     To  this  question  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 

Having  turned  these  things  in  his  mind,  Henry  determined  to  make  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
&ct  of  his  participation  in  the  expedition,  but  to  confess  candidly  that  he  had  assisted  in  taking 
from  the  enemies  of  his  country  such  things  as  were  sorely  needed  by  the  American  army. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  confession  he  could  easily  foresee,  but  circumstanced  as  he  now 
found  himself,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Henry  regained  his  solitary  chamber.  He 
felt  little  disposed  to  sleep,  for  his  wound  was  painful,  and  the  great  excitement  he  had  ex* 
perienced,  added  to  the  effects  of  violent  and  long-continued  exercise — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
unquiet  state  of  his  mind — deprived  him  of  all  inclination  to  repose.  He  proceeded  to  wash 
and  dress  his  wound,  and  having  done  this  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown«  and  threw  himself  upon  a  settee.  .  There  he  indulged  in  those  vague  dreams  which, 
whether  they  arose  from  feelings  of  patriotism  or  ambition,  or  from  both  combined,  had  of  late 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  subject  of  thought. 

Ambition,  as  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  that  stir  the  human  heart,  so  it  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  in  its  action.  Love,  which  for  a  season  exercises  such  control  over  the 
human  mind,  may  become  cool,  and  finally  extingfuished,  never  to  be  rekindled ;  ambition 
seldom  loses  its  energy,  but  continues  to  excite  us  to  unremitting  exertion  in  the  compassing 
of  our  purposes.  It  is  of  all  our  desires  the  one  that,  when  successful,  brings  us  the  least  true 
enjoyment ;  indeed,  when  inordinate,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  foes  to  human  happiness, 
although  it  may  be  united  to  a  genius  that  accomplishes,  under  its  impulse,  the  highest  and 
most  glorious  objects.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  it  is  never  satiated,  but  continues  with 
every  achievement  to  increase  in  power  and  intensity,  till  the  mind  which  is  subjected  to  its 
influence  becomes  doomed,  like  Sisyphus,  to  ceaseless  and  unprofitable  labour.  Was  there 
ever  an  ambitious  scholar  who  was  satisfied  with  his  acquisitions  in  science,  and,  contented 
with  what  be  had  done,  sat  himself  down  to  enjoy  the  admiration  with  which  he  was  regarded  ? 
Was  there  ever  an  ambitious  warrior  who  desired  no  further  conquests,  and  rested  from  his 
labours  with  a  quiet  soul  ?  Why  was  CsBsar,  when  he  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  world 
unwilling  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  he  had  won?  And  why  did  the  victorious  Macedonian  lament 
that  nothing  remained  for  him  to  conquer?  Or  Napoleon — ^the  greatest  of  them  all — pursue 
bis  gigantic  schemes,  till  the  most  brilliant  success  that  ever  dazzled  the  world  terminated  in 
ruin— -hopeless  and  irretrievable  ruin  ?  It  is  because  there  is  a  principle  in  ambition  which 
perpetuates  it,  and  causes  it  to  increase  even  in  the  fruition  of  its  object. 

Yet  what  a  noble  impulse  is  ambition,  and  how  productive  of  the  great  and  glorious  deeds 
that  render  immortal  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  and  the  soldier  f  How  barren  would 
be  the  records  of  the  human  race,  of  all  that  raises  our  admiration  and  excites  our  wonder, 
but  for  that  godlike  feeling— ambition  !  How  little  would  there  be  to  gratify  the  eye  of  taste 
on  the  face  of  this  beautiful  earth,  how  little  to  please  in  the  actions  of  men,  how  dull,  spirit- 
Jess,  and  without  end  or  aim  would  be  the  life  of  man,  but  for  ambition  !  Yet  how  fruitful  of 
evil  is  this  same  origin  of  all  that  is  g^at  and  noble. 

How  many  praiseworthy  deeds  that  have  been  ascribed  to  pure  patriotism,  were  prompted 
by  ambition  alone  ?  Even  among  the  heroes  of  the  revolution,  whose  love  of  country  was 
apparently  unalloyed  by  any  less  worthy  feeling,  there  were  doubtless  many  who,  if  their 
motives  could  have  been  analysed,  wouM  have  been  found  to  act  solely  under  the  desire  of 
self-aggrandizement.  Certainly  there  were  those  who  had  but  one  object  in  view— the  good 
of  their  country and  among  the  number  must  of  course  be  included  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton, whose  patriotism  it  would  be  almost  impious  to  call  in  question. 

In  what  class  should  the  hero  of  our  tale  be  ranked  ? — and  what  was  the  predominating 
feeling  in  his  bosom  as  he  sat  in  his  dark  and  silent  chamber,  pondering  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  ?  We  have  said  that  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  colonies  first  aroused  his 
indignation,  and  rendered  him  hostile  to  Britain;  but  it  cannot  be  dented  that  he  was 
ambitious  of  acquiring  amputation  that  should  descend  to  posterity  in  the  records  of  the 
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struggle.  He  ins  finniUar  with  the  history  of  antiquity— he  had  always  loved  to  contemplate 
the  achievements  of  the  ancient  warriors,  particularly  those  of  Greece  and  of  Rome ;  and  he 
had  long  cherished  the  hope  that  fortune  might  enable  him,  too,  to  inscribe  his  own  among 
that  list  of  names  whose  fame  decays  not  with  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  not,  therefore* 
patriotism  alone,  nor  yet  ambition,  that  made  him  sigh  for  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
dmna;  but  both  conjoined,  Iforming  one  intense  feeling  that  took  possession  of  his  bosom» 
and  rendered  him  indifferent  to,  and  almost  thoughtless  al^  everything  but  the  war. 

As  he  sat  in  his  lonely  chamber,  reflecting  upon  the  events  of  the  evening,  his  mind  naturally 
turned  firom  the  past  to  the  future.  If  he  thought  of  the  wrongs  which  his  country  had 
endared  before  she  took  up  arms  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and  felt  indignant  at  the  tyranny 
which  had  driven  her  to  such  a  course ;  he  did  not  fail  to  consider  also  that  the  path  to  glory 
lay  open  before  him,  and  that  he  had  only  to  connect  himself  with  the  events  which  were  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  to  acquire  all  the  fame  that  the  most  ambitious  could  desire.  He  saw  that 
the  peth  was  rough  and  difficult,  hedged  on  every  side  with  a  wilderness  of  thorns ;.— he  saw 
that  every  species  of  privation,  cold,  hunger,  danger,  if  not  death,  were  the  portion  of  those  who 
ahould  tread  therein  ;-^he  fully  realised  the  uncertainty  attending  the  glorious  struggle,  and 
the  probability  that  it  might  end  in  defeat,  ruin,  and  shame ;— but  he  was,  nevertheless,  willing 
to  endure  everything— to  take  all  risks  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  and  for  the  brilliant  repu« 
tation  which  might  be  his  reward. 

Still  Henry  was  undecided  as  to  his  future  conduct  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind^to 
aet  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  so  far  as  to  express  any  determination  to  come 
out  openly  in  support  of  the  American  cause ;  but  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  ere  long  he 
might  consider  it  his  imperative  duty  to  do  so,  even  at  the  hazard  of  sacrificing  bis  father's 
£svottr  and  friendship.  This,  he  knew,  would  cost  him  a  severe  trial ;  for  never  was  a  son 
more  devotedly  attached  to  a  parent  every  way  worthy  of  his  children's  respect  and  love.— 
Ha^ng  dwelt  upon  the  absorbing  subject,  till  the  gray  of  dawn  began  to  be  visible  in  the  east, 
b^  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  soundly  asleep. 

The  neit  morning  he  arose  and  threw  open  the  shutters  to  admit  the  sun  which  had  already 
Sisen  '^r  above  the  horizon.  The  sky  was  deeply  blue  and  cloudless,  and,  without  being  cool, 
there  was  a  certain  freshness  in  the  air,  characteristic  of  the  season  in  the  northern  states.  The 
leaves  on  the  trees  which  shaded  his  window  had  not  yet  put  on  their  autumnal  hue,  and  the 
flowers  that  adorned  the  parterre  below  him,  and  which  had  experienced  the  careful  guardian- 
ship of  his  fair  sister,  gave  to  the  early  breeze  a  deUghtful  fragrance.  The  waters  of  the  bay, 
a  flrlimpse  of  which  could  then  be  caught  from  his  window,  were  blue  as  the  sky  that  bent 
over  them  ;  and  the  hills  beyond  were  darkly  green  in  their  garniture  of  woods,  as  in  the  full 
flush  of  summer.  It  was  one  of  those  bright  and  joyous  mornings  which  seem  tt>  re-invigorate 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body,  and  which  send  a  thrill  of  rapture  through  the  soul,  as  we  look 
abroad  on  the  face  of  nature,  smiling  under  the  beams  of  an  unobscured  sun. 

Henry  dressed  himself  and  sallied  into  the  street,  to  enjoy,  as  was  his  custom,  a  short  walk 
before  breakfast.  He  strolled  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  soon  found  himself  near  the 
English  sloop.  Already  the  news  of  the  capture  had  spread,  and  many  people  were  gathering 
about  her,  to  learn  the  particulars,  and  see  the  evidences  of  the  fight  which  had  in  many  places 
stained  the  decks  with  blood.  He  soon  discovered,  from  the  conversation»of  those  around  him, 
that  it  was  generally  known  who  had  commanded  the  captors ;  but  he  did  not  hear  his  own 
name  mentioned,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  his  connection  with  the  affair  was  still  a  secret. 

He  had  not  been  long  near  the  crowd  before  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  discovered  to  him  the 
presence  of  Marriner.  Carleton's  first  thought  was  to  leave  that  worthy,  but  a  momenta 
reflection  showed  him  the  folly  of  making  an  eoemy  of  the  man,  when  a  little  conversation 
might  preserve  him  as  a  friend.  He  knew  him  to  be  one  whose  enmity  at  such  times  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

<*  Good  morning  to  you,  my  young  warrior,*'  commenced  that  lively  individual,  setting  his 
hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  an4  looking  with  a  rather  comical  expression  into  Henry's  face ; 
how  do  you  feel  after  last  night's  work  ?" 

<*  Pretty  well,  thank  you,**  replied  Henry,  **  excepting  that  an  unlucky  gash  which  I  received 
in  the  arm  gives  me  some  pain.** 

'*  That's  a  trifle,"  said  Marriner ;  *<  in  a  week .  your  arm  will  be  better  than  ever.     You  made 
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ft  capital  emmBCDeement  last  night,  Mr  Carletim.  Don't  mean  to  (latter,  but  I  matt  My  that 
for  a  man  who  bad  never  been  in  a  eorateh  before,  yon  dUI  wonden.  Pity  yon  don't  belong 
to  the  army,  lir,  or  at  least  to  a  little  band  lilra  ndne— derflith  pity.    Yon'wonkl  do  hoMur  to 

onr  profetsion." 

<*  Yon  think,  then*  I  might  be  of  uae  if  I  were  attached  to  the  army?"  lald  Henry,  witli  an 
air  of  abstraction ;  for  his  mind  was  so  intent  npon  other  matters  that  he  conld  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  listen  to  the  captaia. 

**  Thhik  so  ?  I  knew  it,"  replied  Marriner,  thmsting  both  hands  faito  his  breeches  pooketa ;  I 
know  it,  my  good  friend,  and  thereli  where  every  able-bodied  man  Uke  yon  ought  tobe^in  tioMS 
like  these.  Why,  I  eonld  no  more  eilst  without  having  a  fight  with  those  faifemal  Tories  (I 
beg  pardon,  sir,  yonr  father  is  a  Tory),  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  than  I  conkl  live  withoot 
eating.  It*s  meat,  water,  clothing,  in  short,  it's  everything  to  me,  except  brandy,  and  nothing 
is  a  substitute  for  that,  unless  it  be  first-rate  mnL" 

**  Yon  appear  to  hataonr  enemiea most  heartily,"  said  Henry  anfUng ;  '^pray^  Wby  do  yOK 
not  join  the  army?" 

**  Because,**  replied  Bfarriner,  '^  I  can  do  better  fighting  on  my  own  hook,  as  the  saying  ia. 
I  can  serve  the  canse  qnite  as  well,  and  my  pockets  much  better.  When  I  make  a  campoigOt 
meh  as  that  I  told  yon  oHast  night,  I  compel  the  enemy  to  pay  all  expenses.  Now  H  fiwqnently 
happens,  through  some  mistake  of  mine  in  the  estimate,  that  he  pays  more  than  the  aeuul 
eost  of  the  campaign—which  leaves  me  a  surplus  to  wipe  out  my  score  at  Gh'ady's,  or  to  lay 
ttp  against  a  rainy  day.  There's  an  advantage,  sir,  hi  carrying  on  the  war  by  one's  self— a 
decided  advantage.  Still  I  should  advise  you  to  jofai  the  army,  because  it's  thought  to  be 
more  respectable.  Yon  may  then  fight,  rob,  bum,  and  desth>y,  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
yon  win  be  less  likdy  to  be  called  a  rogue,  than  if,  like  me,  you  were  to  do  the  same  thing 
without  authority,  with  half  a  dosen  brave  fellows  at  your  sfale^  acting  under  yonr  command.** 

'*  Did  you  remahi  on  board  the  sloop  all  night  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

^  Bless  your  soul,  no  r  replied  Marriner;  ^  I  waited  with  the  captafai  (brave  chap  thai— 
one  of  Koowlton's  Rangers  I  believe)  till  the  guard  arrived,  and  then  I  marched  np  to  Grady's 
as  quick  as  my  legs  could  carry  me,  had  a  bowl  of  toddy  made  strong  enough  to  float  a  seventy- 
four,  and  there  I  sat  till  broad  daylight,  scheming  for  the  future." 

<*  Why  you  show  no  signs  of  fatigue  or  want  of  sleep,"  said  Car  leton. 

•«Not  I,  faith,"  observed  Marriner ;  •'a  little  exercise,  Uke  that  of  last  night,  just  serves  to 
keep  me  from  getthig  drowsy— and  as  to  a  want  of  sleep,  an  old  fighting  cock  like  me  don't 
tnm  pale  with  sitting  np  one  night.  Why,  man,  I  could  go  a  week  without  doshig  my  eyes, 
and  look  as  blooming  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  yoong  Uzsy  Grady,  who  appears  to  be  so  fond 
of  yon." 

*<  Of  me  ?**  demanded  Henry  with  astonishment ;  «  yon  are  joking,  my  good  sir." 

'*'Ay,  of  you,".replied  Marriner ;  "bnt  now  I  think  of  it,  what  could  have  possessed  that 
Fowie  to  blow  you?" 

"  Has  he  done  so,  think  yon?**  aiked  Henry. 

<*  I  think  he  has,"  replied  Marriner;  «  for  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  house  this  morning* 
I  met  him  going  in,  when  he  stopped  me  to  inquire  about  lost  night's  work.  How  be  came  to 
know  anything  of  it  is  more  than  1  can  tell ;  hot  he  said  the  sloop  had  been  captured  by  Cap- 
tain H— ,  me,  and  others,  and  named  you  particularly  as  one  of  the  party.  I  pretended 
ignoranca,  but  it  wouldn't  do.  He  said,  moreover,  that  he  had  already  informed  your  fkttier. 
The  truth  if,  the  rascal  is  in  love  with  Lixzy  Grady,  and  I'm  a  little  suspicious  that  he  is 
jealous  of  you,  though  why  he  should  be  heaven  only  knows.  Besides,  I  believe  he  is  a  Tory 
at  heart  He  pretends  to  be  a  Whig,  knowing  that  old  Grady  would  give  him  his  walking 
ticket  if  be  was  openly  opposed  to  us.** 

Here  Marriner  discovered  one  of  bis  acquaintance,  and,  bidding  Carleton  good  morning,  left 
him,  but  not  without  expressing  the  hope  that  they  should  soon  meet  again. 

Henry,  havhig  made  up  his  mind  that  an  explanation  to  his  father  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  wound  was  inevitable,  felt  no  uneasiness  at  the  hitelligence  just  communicated  to  him. 
On  his  way  home  he  thought  only  of  Lixsy  Grady  in  connection  with  tlie  suspicion  expressed 
by  filarriner<— ft  suspicion  to  which  lier  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening  gave  some  oolonring 
of  pfobftbiiity*    He  wia  mooiisaioiis,  however,  of  tvwr  bftvhig  seen  her  bat  onoe^  yet  he  recoU 
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laoUd  ioMy  baM  tira  or  thrat  tiiMi  MtairitM'totbe  bMie  on  o«eiisioM  before  referred  to^ 
by  «  yomig  fenude  who  leeaied  to  ▼aniih  the  monent  he  entered  the  door.  It  was  her  tinfdiiy^' 
d— btlew,  thatiaduoed  ker  to  wMtdraiwherMtff  Uroin  kigK  and  prevented  histakfaig  the  taotico 
of  her  that  her  chaffnie>wwa  wall  aelodatodta  attreot  He  now  remembered  that  ehe  was 
vary  beaatiful  and  modest ;  and  the  idea  of  being  beloved,  even  by  one  so  much  hit  hifhrior» 
Vfaa  rather  plaerioff  to  faimitae  otherwise,  aa  the  aaiae  time  that  herfelt  ade^reoof  pify  for 
the  hopelessness  of  her  love.  We  #111  not  :a^r  thatbe  did  not  steretly  wish  to  see  aad-ooiH 
vena  with  Lisay  <OBae  mon^  thoagh  ara  are  saiaithat  no  uawaitby  tboagbt  ia  refMrenee  td  fcter 
•aver  entered  his  mind.  He  felt  the  interest  in  her  generally  exoited  by  those  who  have  fn  aaj 
-way  flattered  oar  vanity. 

.Henry  want  into  the  dBawiag-ioom,.and  took  qpa  book  wkMrkaooAliniieiA  to  read  till fl»' 
bour  of  breakfast  Mr  Ralph  Carleton,  contrary  to  lite  OMial'prsfltfcM^  had  risen  very  early 
and  gone  ant ;. bat  af  thia  airoamstanoa/Hemry  was  not  awarv'tllhhe  heard  hhn  enter  the  door 
and  pass  into  the  library.  He  »aa<now  convfaioed  that  Fowla  ked  been  in  eammnnleation  with 
hkn,  and  that  Mr  Gariaton's  very  aaviy  risiag  was  the  codseqaeace  of  lalbmmljon  received 
fton  thatiadivldaaL 

Wheo  Henry  wasealled  to  beeaUbst  he.  Irand  the  fiunlly  already  seated  atiable.  Ifif 
matker  and  sister,  wko  were  ignorant  of  what  had  oooorred,  received  him  as  maol,  but  both  of 
tkem  abnoit  at  the  sama  instant  remarked  that  ha  looked  sonsawhat  paler  than  ordinary,  and 
ioqnked  whatlier  ka  was  not  iiL  He  replied,  with  as  maeh  eootnest  as  be  ooald  eommaod,  that 
he  was  perfisetly  wall,  and  ^at  the  aama.momant  oaugfat  the  pierelng  blaek  eye  of  his  ftther,' 
wko  regarded  htes  with  a  degree  .of.afieranees  which  snfiMently  manftfeeted  the  state  of  hii 
feaUags.  Heary  quailed  beneath  hii  giaaee,  for  he  felt  guilty,  akhoagh  tkevewas  'oothfng  hi 
his  conduct  which  be  disappraved.onvegrettcd,  eseeptlBg  that  it  was  not  In  aeooHlaaee  wMi 
tba  known  wishes  el  Us  paraat.  He  knew  that  ia  disobeying  Um  he  had  served  kls  o  onntry, ' 
the  claima  oC  wkiok  are,!perbaps,  paramount  aven  to  .those  of  a  iktkei; 

Henry  remained  silent,  and  Mr  Carleton  ate  his  breakfast  without  speaking  a  word. '  XMca 
aooB  panceiredthit  something  had  happened,-  and  she  eat  playing  with  -her  spoon,  glancing  first 
at  her  brother,  then  at  ker  fatkeiv  and-tken  at  her  mother,  as  if  to  aak  an  explanation  of  con* 
duct  so  eatraardinary.  The  oki  lady,  equally  astonished,  and  equally  unenlightened  as  to  the 
cause  of: her  liasband's  silence  and  aoberaess,  found  hersfelf  suddenly  without  an  appetite;  and: 
did  little  else  than  look.about  her  with  an  exprassioft  that  betrayed  both  surprise  and  alarm.    ! 

The  painful  repast  being  ended,  Grace  andiher  mother  withdrew,  when  Mr  Carleton  rote 
aod  requested  Henry  to  follow  him  into  the  library.  This  the  latter  did  most  willingly,  for 
he  was  anxioas  to  bring  natters  to^a  erisis^  ^athe  mig^:know  the  worst  that  was  to  happen 
to  him  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience.  On  no  previous  eoeasion  had  he  seen  his  ftither*li 
coQttteaaoea  wear  so  stem  an  aspect  as  it  did  during  that  short  meal ;  and  knowing  blm  to 
be  a  man  of  great  decision  and  energy  of  character,  wlien  oireumstaaoes  called  for  a  display 
of  those  valuable  qualities,;  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  displeasure  was  about  to  thow 
itaelf  in  some  disagreeable  manner. 

We  have  before  remarkadthat  Mr  Carletonwas  a  mild  and:amlableman— eneitoteaidly 
moved  by  queatioBS  that  ordiaarily  axeito  the  (deepest  interest  iu'tbe  'mtadi  of  ^her  men. 
Even-tempered  as  he  generally -was,  he -possessed  a.atreagth  and  depth- of  foeliog  scarcely 
known  even  to  his  most  intimate  firiendbk  The  occasions  kad  been  very  rare  that  dev^oped 
the  full  force  of  his  ekaraotar^  yet  be  kad  more  .than  eoce  made  itqaite  apparent  to  some 
who  knew  him  but  suparfieially,  that  if  he  was  lan  amkble.  and  coocteaus  man,  be  was,  taevWr- 
tbelesi,  one  with  whomitwoBidbedaagenms  to  trifle.  He  had  the  most  rigid  noUons  of 
duty,  and  exacted  a  proper  degree  of  respect  from  thoee  rereuad  :kfan,  aad  particularly  from 
the  members  of  bis  own.  household.  He  regarded  tka<  ytrictest  obedience  to  tke  parent  ou 
the  part  of  tke  ckild,  as  a  saeredand  invfolable  obUgatieii»  aadkeld  the  slightest  infractioa 
of  4taS;  a  very  great  sin* 

Mr  Carleton  took  kis  aesastamed  seat,  •and  laoltoned  kis  «on ''to'take«a  ehalr  neaf-bfm* ' 
Haviag  remained  silent  fora  fow^ awment%  during  wk&ah<Heniiy-kad-  to-  endure  kiseeaitbiag 
gaae»  he  oommenoed  speaking  -iuia  tone  muck  milder  ihaa  mw  expected  b^  his-  self*poMessed 
auditor.    «<  Henry,"  said  he,  <*  you  have  gtmo'ooaiiter:  to>;  asywkilfet,  aad  ^idisgfaotfd  yourself 
and  year  foirily,  if  it  baitnis^ai  I4iearit  is.  tkafti  ^fpsia  asaaCtha  9aKY^iutav<&%^^  V 
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H, —who  captured  one  of  hb  MAJcfty't  •kjoptdast  night.   -Speaki  rir  t  am  I  rightly  ki»  • 

formed?" 

«*  Yoo^iire,  sir,"  replied  Heory  mildly  but  reipeetAiUy;  "^I  waa  with  Captain  H— ^  on 
that  expcjditioi^r  bu,t  it.waa  .AOt  the  cffnaequeoce-of  any  aoUdtatioB-  oo  his  part.     I  waa  a- 
volqntaer.*'   ..■■■• 

■.  .*'  Will  you  pretend  to^deny  that  you  were  aware,  when  you  oflBered  yonr  aervieet,  that  yon 
wore  about  to  conunit  an  set  whfeh  I  vrottld  disapprore  ?M. ' 

-.  **  I  must  confess,''  replied,  He«iry,  **  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  It  would  not  accord  with ' 
•yfHur  wishesr*'. 

*'  Nay,  were  you  not  absolutely  sure,*'  demanded  Mr  Carleton  sternly,  *  that  in  nolhioff  • 
were  you  more  likely  to  incur  my  serious  displeasure,  than-  in  thus  acting  in  concert  with  the 
rsbel^  against  his  Majesty's  authority?^  • 

.^  '*I  will  not  deny,  sir,"  answered  Henry,  '*that  I- well  knew  how  you  view  the  pending- 
struggle  between  the  oK^her  eountryahd  her  unfortunate  eoloniesk"  -• 

■•  <*  Unfortunate  colonies  indeed  T  ■  eiclaimed  Mr  Carleton  indignantty  ^-  ^say  rebelliout 
colonies  rather — colonies  that  deserve  to  be  whipped  into  allegiance,  as  I  trust  in  heaven  they 
will  be«  before  the  commencement  of  another  year.  Unfortunate  colonies  truly !— excited  by 
a  gang  of  discontented  spirits,  who  would  fain  make  sensible  men  believe  that  their  righta 
have  been  invaded— a  shallow  plea  to  excuse  and  justify  the  rankest  rebellion  that  ever  a 
b^gh-minded  and  honourable  nation  was  called  upon  to  suppress.  You  acknowledge,  then, 
^t  you  were  fully  conscious  of  the' light  in  which  I  wonld  view  your  interference.  Now, 
sir,  am  I  to  understand,  from  the  readiness  with  which  you  appear  to  have  engaged  in  this 
nefarious  business,  that  hereafter  my  will  is  to  be  entirely  disregarded  by  you,  even  in  those 
things  which  so  nearly  coocem  the  bfl^iour  and  standing  of  the  family  ?** 

'*  By  no  meiinSk"  replied  Hen^ ;  **  in  all  important  matters  L  shall  esteem  it  a  prt ? ilege  to 
be  guided  by  your  advice^  unkss»  indeed,  1  should  become  convinced-' that  my  duty  to  my 
country— V  ■ 

**  Your  duty  to  your  country,"  interrupted  Mr  Carleton,  "demands  a  course  of  conduct 
quite  difiEerent  from  that  of  last  night.  -  You  have  committed,  sir,  a-  double  sin ;— you  havo 
aided  and  abetted  disloyal  sulqeots  in  their  rebellion,  and  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
known  wish  of  your  father.  And  all,  I  suppose,  to  win  a  smile  of  approbation  from  the  arch 
rebel,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  his  country's  rights,  looks  only  to  his  own  ag- 
grandizejoaent  and  that  of  the  men  who  employ  Mm.*' 

■  "  You  are  my  father,  sb,'!  observed  Henry,  *'  and  I  must  patiently  listen  to  what  yon  aro 
pleased  to  say ;  but  from  no  other  lips  would  I  hear  the  commander*in*chief  spoken  of  in 
terms  such  as  you  have  seen  fit  to  use." 

This  speech,  delivered  with  some  spirit,  while  the  blood  mantled  in  the  speaker's  eheek, 
excited  Mr  Carleton  to  the  highest  pitch  of  anger ;  but  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  make  an 
immediate  reply,  lest  he  should  be  hurried  into  some  impropriety  of  langfuage,  which  he  might 
subsequently  regret  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  several  times  across  the  floor,  when 
he  sat  down  again,  and  after  a  few  momentsresumed  the  conversation.  * 
.  **  One  might  almost  conclude,  Henry,*'-  said  Mr  Carleton,  in  a  calm  and  subdued  tone, 
that  Washington  .holds  a  higher  place  :in  your  estimation .  than  your  fether. **        . 

I  '*  No  conclusion  could  be  more  erroneous,"  replied  Henry.      .    .  <     . 

.  "  Yet  you  would  follow  him  in  his  wicked  career^  though  fortune^liberty— even  Hfe  ^fself, 
might  be  the  sacrifice.  Supposing  that  his  course  were  a  justifiable  one,  how  foolish  would 
it  be  in  you  to  join  him  now,  when  he  has  just  suffered  a  tremendous  defeat^  and  when  his 
jragged  Falstaff  troops  ar.e  dafly  deserthig  their  colours,  and  leaving"  hhn  to  bear  up,  ashe  best 
may,  against  this  tide  of  adversity.  .^  hat  do  you  hope  to  gain  by  joining  such  a  crew  of  vile 
Tebels,  who,  like  a  band  of  banditti,  can  aearcely  be  held<tbgether,  even  by  the  bond  of  common 
roguery  ?  If  the  rebel  army  were  successful,  and  on  the  point  of  accomplishhig  jts  purpose, 
there  might  be  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  you  in  thus  desiring  to  join  it  in  its  unholy  warfere ; 
but  why  you  should  wish  to  involve  yourself  io  the  ruin  and  disgrace  whioh  meet  certainly 
await  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion,  is  a  mystery  to  roe^  Nothing  short  of  the  most  oompleto 
infetuation  ooqM  impel  you  to  act  sopnposteroosiyA 

'<  Jdifftr  with  you  ia.opioioD,'*  observid:  Henry,  *•  in  reference  to  the  j^rotipccta  of  ihoso 
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whom  yoa  itigmatize  as  rebels.  True  it  is,  that  their  fortunes,  at  the  present  noment,  art 
at «  yerj  low  ebb ;  yet,  unless  I  am  very  much  deceived,  there  is  a  determined  spirit  ani- 
mating those  patriots,  which  will  ultimately  cause  them  to  triumph.  Some  reverses  it  is 
reasonable  to  look  for,  and  he  would  be  no  accession  to  any  cause  who  is  frightened  at  and 
discouraged  by,  the  first  success  of  the  eAemy." 

**  And  he,  netbinks,"  said  Mr  Carieton,  <*  would  show  but  little  wisdom,  who  should 
hanrd  his  name,  his  fortune^  and  the  fiivour  of  his  king,  by  joining  a  sinking  party  at  the 
very  uoBseBt  of  its  dissolution ;  for  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  this  same  Washington,  whow 
you  so  mnch  admire  and  reverence,  will,  in  less  than  six  months,  be  either  a  prisoner  or  a 
fkigitlve  from  justlceb** 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  observed  Henry  calmly. 

**  Well,  sir,**  resumed  Mr  Carieton,  again  becoming  warm,  ^^  let  me  know,  if  you  please^ 
what  your  intentions  are  Ih  reference  to  this  question.  If  you  are  determined  to  give  your 
support  to  the  oolonfal  oause  in  opposition  to  my  wishes,  the  sooner  I  know  it  the  better.  I 
should  apprise  you,  however,  that  in  making  yourself  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  you  make 
an  enemy  of  me,  and  of  course  must  prepare  yourself  to  see  every  dollar  of  the  portion  that 
would  otherwise  be  yours,  go  after  my  death,  to  your  sister  Grace.  I  will  positively  die* 
faiherit  yott  the  moment  you  join  the  rebels ;  and  if  in  such  a  disgraceful  service  you  can  find 
anything  to  compensate  yon  for  the  loss  of  a  large  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  my  favour,  it 
will  be  more  than  I  believe." 

■  Here  Mr  Carieton  again  walked  several  times  across  the  apartment,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  agitated.  **  I  did  hope,  Henry,"  he  continued  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  during 
which  a  tear  started  hi  his  eye,  •"  that  you«  at  least,  would  never  cost  me  a  single  pang.  God 
knows  1  have  sullbred  enough  Arom  the  conduct  of  your  uncle  Reginald,  who  is  now,  if  alive, 
a  wandering  outeest,  heaven  knows  where,  and  a  reproach  to  the  name  ho  bears.  You  pro* 
bably  know  little  of  that  man,  as  we  have  purpoiely  kept  you,  as  much  as  possible,  in  igno. 
ranee  of  his  conduct ;  but  if  you  dkl,  I  am  sure  you  would  long  hesitate  to  take  a  step  calcu* 
lated  to  augment  the  disgrace  which  he  has  brought  upon  the  family." 

Henry  was  sensibly  touched  by  the  emotion  exhibited  by  his  father,  and  at  one  time  was 
on  the  point  of  pledging  himself  to  take  no  part  in  the  unhappy  struggle.  He  was  also  much 
•orprised  by  the  reference  to. his  uncle  Reginald,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and 
over  whom  there  had  hung  a  mystery,  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  penetrate.  Many 
were  the  inquiries  he  had  made  concerning  him,  but  no  satisfectory  answers  had  ever  been 
returned.  ' 

After  a  little  reileotion  Henry  concluded  that  he  would  at  present  make  no  promises ;  but 
that  he  would  take  a  Kfttle  more  time  to  consider  the  matter,  before  he  fully  decided  how  to 
met.  This  he  oommunicated  to  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  him  of  his  determi- 
nation  to  make  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  their  friend  Mr  Stafford,  who  had  repeatedly  invited 
him  to  spend  a  month  or  two  at  his  residence  in  the  country. 

**  Do  so,"  said  Mr  Carieton ;  "  and  I  hope  my  old  friend  may  be  able  to  effect  a  radical 
change  fat  your  political  sentiments.  He  and  I,  it  is  true,  have  been  long  estranged,  in  con<- 
sequence  of  his  misunderstanding  with  Reginald ;  but  ho  is,  nevertheless,  a  well-meaning 
man,  though  in  some  respects  a  little  peculiar.  He  is  withal  intelligeBt-M>ne  who  has  seen 
the  world,  and  whose  conversatkm  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  you.  Your  pro- 
posal meets  my  qvprobatioB.  1  shall,  however,  expect  you  to  abstain  from  any  participation 
in  the  war,  unless  it  be  on  the-  side  of  Britain.  Remember  the  consequences— my  mind  is 
unalterable  on  that  point.  It  grieves  me  sorely  to  be  obliged  to  menace  you  in  this  manner, 
but  I  do  it  to  save  you  and  your  family  from  utter  disgrace  and  ruin.  Go  now,  Henry,  and 
reflect  upon  what  I  have  said.  When  you  are  ready  to  depart,  I  shall  have  a  letter  to  send 
by  you  to  Mr  Staflbid.    Till  then,  let  us  meet  as  if  nothing  had  oceurred." 
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Ev»K4>erioo,  we  pretune,  howe?er  ebeeifbl-and  omrteaMd  Hmy  be  hit  ikprnUkof^ibtm 
fiettally  fak  c  depwaion  of  spirits  uadeR  which 'life  ittelf  teemed  to  be  a  heftiry.  bundeailMt-lw 
weiild'wUliDi^y  have- laid  down.  Thit  .-^Iteii'  prooe4dt,.iio  doubt,  trmm  a-  pecldiar  amMim, 
if  not  flMrfaid,  tefltperameot;  toiiieti»et  from  an  :impeHiBct  digettieo«-a  frtdiddwonrmud 
much  imaginary  trouble ; — and  not  onfrequently  from  outward  oircumstaoete  of  «■•  iiflHotiay 
character.  To  the  last  of  these  cautes  may  be.  ascribed  the  tMmg  which  Henry.  Cailetoa 
esperieneed  on  qniMiBg  the  library,  after  the  paidful  intendnr  with-hit  iOher.  Hewat  a  lyowag 
man  who  tekbm  indnlged 'in- a- melancholy  train  of  thought ;  tboogh  taber.  and.reeerved  iaiiis 
deportment,  he  was  by  ne  meant  miianthropio,  hot  deeidedly-  incMaed  to  take  a  oheeHul  wieiw 
of  UliB^  to  look  upon  the  bright  tide  of  the  picture,  and  to  make  himteU;  and  those  about  kimt, 
4UI  happy  as  possible.  He  rarely  allowed  tilflct  to- annoy  him,  and  •  whenever  bit  iaqwaniwHy 
was  dittnrbed,  it  very  toon  recoTeted  itt  ordinary  tone.  ... 

On  the  morning  in  qnettion,  however^  he  wat  more  downeatt  than  be  had  ever  befsie  baen  i 
for  at  no  time  previontly  had  anything  ocenrred  to  well  calculatedto  render  bioi  tmhappy.  He 
had  been  reprimanded  by  hit  father,  almott  for  the  first  time  in  bit  life,  and  iiad  been  ■HMiaagd. 
with  beggary,  in  the  event  of  hit  purtuing  the  conrte  which  heeontidered  to>bethej>ath  of  duty. 
He  was  stung  to  the  quidi,  his  pride  was  humbled,  and  be  felt  thai  h%  was  stiKreganM'SS  a  hoy^ 
not  yet  at  liberty  to  ehoote  and  act  for  himself —He  realised,  too,iiit  almost  enUvs  depeodeofln 
on  another  ibr  even  a  Bvelihood-i-a  fteliog  that  became  eztresdely  unpleasant^  fiwn:  fiie  mo- 
ment that  hit  fttber  threatened  to  disinherit  him.  What  would  be  not  have  giroi,  .mt  that 
moment»  to  be  potsetiNsd  of  a  meagre  oompetenee !  He  would  have  been  eoHtented  vritfaL 
the  coartett  and  mott  humble  fare  procured  with  hit  owoaseant;  and  he.  would  have  gMigr 
engaged  to  labour  in  any  retpeotable  calling,  that  he  might  tatte  the  sweets  of  iadepandennsb 
For  a  short  time  after  be  reached  his  chamber,  whither  hejwent  immediatdy  after  leaving' his 
father*  he  eiperienced  an  indescribable  sickness  at  heart,  wUdb  had  the  efieot  to  Inspire  bint 
vrith  a  reoklesincsfl  ■  n  weariness  of  life,  in  which  there  no  longer  eeemed  to  be  aoythlqg  biifht 
or  beautiful.  Abandoning  himself  to  such  a  vein  of  thought,  he  ielt  totally  f  egardless  of  bimselC 
or  bis  £uttily,  and  even  gave  ezpressk>n  to  the  wish  to  be  separated  from  the  latter  inrevcr. 

These  feelings,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  When  their  bitterness  had  in  son^  degree 
passed  away,  and  permitted  him  to  reflect  cahnly  upon  what  bad  oceuned,  he  taw  less  at  which 
he  could  take  umbrage  than  what  he-bad  at  first  supposed.  Then -he  seised  bisbat.'att4» 
sallied  into  the  street,  directing  his  walk  towards  the  outskktscf  the  city,  with  the  design  of 
spending  the  morning  in  the  woods'  and  fields.  A  few  minutes  brought  him  within  sight  of  the 
open  country,  which  was  yet  darkly  ^reen  and  unttained  by  the  withering  touch  of  autumiu 
The  sun  was  wsrm,  but  not.  uncomfortable^  and  there  was  a  pleasant  breeie :  that' .stirred  the 
leavet,.and  carried -on.  itt  piniont  that  peouUar  fragrabce  of.the:fieldl»  to  deljgbtfulto  the. 
ramUer  from  a  city,  lliere  it  nothing,  after  all,  hkerthe-  bright  suntbine,  the  pure  abrp  and 
the  caUn  beauty  cf-tbeconntry,  to -quiet 'the  disturbed  ndnd.  There,  in  the  auguttrpMteoee. 
of  nature  henelA'we  experience  a  tubtlding  of  the  angry  waves  of  pattion;  a  clearing  ewagr»- 
as  it  were,  of. the  orar8iuutowing=c)oudt—leavmg  naught  but  a  teieDebluesky.abovaband.a 
carpet  of  green  turf,  and  leavet  and  Aewert^  beneatlu '  Bitter  and  deeply«rooted  mutt  that  fiteU 
ing  be,  whidi  continues  to  lenkle  among  the  charms  that  everywhere  preient  themtelves  ia 
the  woods,  the  grovee^  the  ikelds,<and  the  meadows ;  all  so  productive  of  pleature  beth.to  the; 
ear  and  to  the  eye,  audi  to  fruitful  ip  tiiemet  for  eahnand  inttaruclive  meditatkwi* 

He  had  been  roaming  hither  and  thither.  With  no  definite  object  in  tiew«  Ibr  nearly  twe  bourt^ 
amuting  himself  occationally  in  the  eiamination  of  the  plants  that  grew  by  the  road  side,  and 
taxing  what  little  knowledge  of  botany  he  possessed,  when  the  distant  sound  of  a  horse's  tread 
caused  him  to  look  behind.— In  another  moment  he  discovered  that  the  horseman  was  Mar« 
riner,  riding  as  if  he  were  pursued  by  a  hundred  mounted  enemies.  No  sooner  did  that  indi- 
vidual espy  Carleton,  than  he  suddenly  reined  in  hit  tteed,  throwing  him  neariy  on  bis 
hauDchea,  **  Good  morning  to  you.  Matter  Carleton,**  he  commenced ;  **  out  to  catch  a  moutb- 
/k/or  coantry  air,  IsuppoMe.  Fighting  at  night  and  gathering  tim^^et  next  morning*  eh  ?— * 
«w  mau/a  take  jron  for  tame  epotheoary's  boy  oa  a  rep\«idAibi|^  V>^  l«  X>m  tk»^!*.. 
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**^mk  mem  to  be  eqwdly  at  boiae  oo  boneback  and  on  the  quarter-deck,  eaptain,''  ob» 
aarved  Henry* 

"  Ay ;  I  am  a  good  enough  sailor,  I  believe,**  responded  Marriner,  tiirowhig  his  right  le^ 
over  to  the  left  side  of  the  horse,  and  renewing  his  tobacco ;  **  and  it  must  be  a  smart  aag  that 
can  put  me  off  his  hide.  Land  or  water,  boat  or  horse,  it*s  all  the  same  to  me.  What*B  new,  sir  ?* 

**  Nothing  that  I  hear,"  answered  Henry. 

**  itis  reported  in  town,"  said  Marriner,  '*  that  the  General  means  to  abandon  the  dty ;  ia 
tiiat  true  think  yon?** 

^  I  have  heard  it  so  said,"  replied  Henry. 

*  Tint  k>oks  bad,"  observed  Marriner ;  **  d—n  my  eyes  if  I  can  see  the  necessity.  Perhapa 
be  feaia  that  Howe  will  cross  above  and  hem  him  in :  the  Oeneral'k  too  old  a  fox  to  be 
caqght  in  soeh  a  trap.  And  then  he  ean*t  depend  upon  his  men— the  devil  catch  such  soldiera 
— ^iiegr  acanper  like  dieep  the  moment  they  smell  powder.  I  wouldn't  give  any  little  squad 
for  m  thousand  of  them.  I  don*t  like  this  retreating  though.  If  I  was  in  the  General^S  plaoe^ 
Bfame  ■hookl  not  get  the  city  without  a  tug." 

**  WMl^  oaptaln,'*  said  Henry,  rather  impatient  to  resume  his  walk,  **  don't  let  me  detafa 

*•  No  detention,  upon  my  honour,**  replied  Bforriner ;  **  but  I  see  yon  are  ansiona  to  be 
going.  I  have  a  little  private  business  on  hand,  that  promises  some  fdn  and  more  profit,  so  I 
fdn  oaBler  away  briskly.  Have  eighteen  miles  and  more  to  ride  before  dinner— so  good  day 
to  you.  One  moment,  if  you  please,  Mr  Carleton  ;  I  forgot  to  say  to  you  that  the  General 
bade  Captain  H-—  thank  me  for  my  assistance  last  night.     Isn't  that  a  ibather  in  my  cap  ?*^ 

8e  saying,  Marriner  struck  his  horse  several  times,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  of  sight. 

Hemy  returned  leisurely  to  the  city,  and  just  before  he  reached  home  was  overtaken  by 
hSa  ftiend  Captafo  H— ,  who  had  been  seeking  him  for  an  hour.  He  wished  to  oommunioate 
te  bim  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  he  had  very  early  in  the  morning  visited  head-quarten» 
wnd  had  an  interview  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whom  he  represented  as  much  delighted 
with  the  sueoees  of  their  expedition.  The  General  had  requested  him  to  express  his  thanka 
te  tbe  little  party,  and  given  him  permissfon  to  introduce  ids  friend  at  any  hour  on  that  or  the 
following  day.    Believing  that  Henry  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  become 

acquainted  with  a  man  so  distinguished.  Captain  H had  eageriy  sought  him  out,  with  a 

Tiew  to  accompany  him  immediately  to  head-quarters.  To  this  Henry  assented  without  hesi« 
tatlen,  proud  that  his  servioes  had  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Commander-in-Chie^ 
and  eKtremely  elated  with  the  idea,  that  the  man  whom  be  so  much  admired,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  gentleman,  had  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  be  presented. 

i^fter  some  little  preparation  they  set  off  to  visit  the  General.  They  passed  out  of  the  city, 
keepfaig  to  the  east  of  the  large  swamp  which  at  that  period  covered  a  considerable  space 
extending  firom  the  Hudson,  but  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  among  the  closely- 
built  streets  that  now  run  through  the  spot  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  former  existence.  The 
manakm  (still  to  be  seen)  which  at  that  time  was  occupied  by  Washington,  stood  upon  a  hill 
not  for  firom  the  Hudson,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  that  noble  stream,  and  of  tiie 
Jersey  there.  The  house  was  of  wood,  but  constructed  with  much  taste,  having  a  balcony  in 
front  supported  by  fonic  pillars ;  and  was  embowered  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  which,  with 
the  pleasant  and  tastefully  arranged  gromMls  attached,  rendered  it  a  delightfol  retreat  to  the 
lover  of  rural  life. 

He  who  should  now  seek  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  would  find,  instead  of  a  place 
auch  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  a  house  on  which  still  linger  the  remains  of  former 
beauty,  but  which  is  now  a  mere  tap-room  to  a  deserted  theatre,  and  surrounded  by  tenementa 
and  streets.  Not  a  vestige,  however,  of  its  once  Cool  and  shady  bowers  is  to,  be  seen — ^not  a 
tree  or  shrub  that  threw  its  shadow  over  the  gnten  lawn,  has  been  spared  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  modem  hnprovement  The  magnificent  view  that  formeriy  charmed  the  tasteful  possessor 
ef  tbe  mansion,  and  attracted  the  admh-ing  gaae  of  that  iUustrious  man  who  honoured  the 
place  with  Ua  presence,  has  been  reduced  to  tbe  limits  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  having  nothing 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  what  is  afibrded  by  every  ordhiary  avenue. 

Havhig  ateertained  that  the  General  was  ready  to  receive  tbem,  Captafai  H—  entered 
the  room  foBowed  by  Henry,  who,  although  aooustoined  to  the  best  society,  and  altogether 
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4tToid  of  nutuvaUe  honU,  felt,  nevertheless,  a  slight  degree  of  trepidation  on  approachlnff  so 
distinguished  a  personage.  The  first  view  he  had  of  him  presented  a  toll  man  about  fortj* 
four  years  of  age,  seated  at  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  whereon  were  scattered 
numerous  papers,  which,  at  the  moment,  he  was  engaged  in  examining.  His  hair  was 
powdered  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  was  gathered  behind  in  a  bag  which  rested  in  the 
usual  manner  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  wore  a  blue  coat  faced  with  buff— .a  buff  vest  and 
breeches — white»topped  boots,  and  gold  spurs.  On  one  comer  of  the  table  before  him  lay  his 
three-cornered  cocked  hat,  and  near  it,  partially  covered  with  papers,  his  sword  and  its  appea* 
dages.  The  appearance  of  that  renowned  general  and  statesman  is  so  familiar  to  every 
American,  that  even  a  general  description  of  his  person  is  not  deemed  necessary ;  suffice  H  to 
say,  that  being  but  forty-four  years  of  age,  bis  countenance  was  that  of  a  man  much  younger 
than  he  is  represented  in  most  of  the  portraits  through  which  he  is  known  to  the  pubUc  ; 
although  it  was  characterized  by  all  the  firmness  and  decision  which  the  pictures  painted  later 
lE  life  display,  and  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

Henry  did  not  fail  to  remark,  that  the  expression  of  his  features  was  that  of  gravitj 
approaching  to  severity.  There  was  nothing  of  despondency  visible  there,  for  in  the  moments 
of  his  greatest  trials,  Washington  never  allowed  that  feeling  to  predominate.  We  have  befim 
observed,  that  he  was  at  this  time  sorely  perplexed,  not  only  by  the  late  success  of  the  oQemy, 
but  with  the  wretched  state  of  an  army  daily  decreasing  in  number.  He  had  near  him  a  foe 
animated  by  recent  victory,  well  disciplined,  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  generals  of 
experience  and  courage ;  while  all  before  him  was  clouded  by  gloom  and  uncertainty,  which 
scarcely  permitted  the  hope  of  a  more  prosperous  day.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  him,  his  firmness  remained  unshaken.  Conscious  of  the  Herculean  labours 
that  awaited  him— the  bare  prospect  of  which  would  have  discouraged  most  other  men— he 
brought  all  the  powers  of  his  remarkable  mind  to  the  task,  and  never  for  a  moment  despaired 
of  ultimate  success.  With  a  strofig  feeling  of  the  great  responsibility  that  rested  upon  himt 
and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  defeat  on  the  Island,  and  of  the 
embarrassments  of  his  situation  at  that  time,  he  had  sat  down  to  write  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  imperious  necessity  of  raising  an  army  that  would  stand  by- him  to 
the  last.  He  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  and  thus  engaged  when  Captain  H—  and  his 
friend  entered ;  but  the  moment  he  perceived  them,  he  rose  with  dignity,  giving  one  hand  to 
the  captain  and  the  other  to  Henry,  bidding  them  welcome.  His  features  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  as  he  called  the  latter  by  name,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  introduction ;  but  they 
soon  lost  that  pleasing  expression,  there  being  too  clouded  a  heart  within  to  admit  of  sunshine 
without.  Having  requested  them  to  draw  chairs,  Washington  resumed  his  seat  and  commenced 
the  conversation. 

**  This,  I  presume.  Captain  H ,  is  the  young  gentleman  of  whom  you  spoke  this  morning.*' 

*<  It  is,"  replied  the  captain  ;  **  Mr  Carleton  has  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  desire  yoa 
politely  expressed,  to  have  him  presented." 

**  And  I  am  happy,**  said  the  General,  '*  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr  Carleton 
for  the  valuable  aid  he  last  night  rendered  to  your  party.    I  trust  he  I?  not  severely  wounded." 

"My  wound,*'  replied  Henry,  /*  is  by  no  means  serious.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
find  that  my  small  assistance  has  met  the  approbation  of  General  Washington ;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  I  were  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  continue  the  service  with  some  advantage 
to  the  country.** 

'     «*  My  friend.**  eaid  Captain  H ,  "  is  with  us  in  sentiment,  as  last  night's  labour  sufficiently 

shows ;  but  his  father's  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  other  side,  and  consequently  interpose  an 
obstacle  to  his  joining  us,  not  easily  overcome." 

<*  I  know  Mr  Ralph  Carleton  by  reputation,**  said  Washington,  **  and  regret  that  his 
powerful  influence  is  exerted  against  us,  and  that  his  opposition  to  the  colonial  cause  deprives 
us  of  the  aid  of  his  son.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  say  anything  with  a  view  to  encourage 
a  violation  of  his  wishes  on  the  part  of  that  son ;  for  I  hold  that  the  will  of  a  parent  should  not 
be  disregarded  by  any  member  of  bis«  family,  unless  with  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  duty 
he  owes  to  his  country  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  The  state  at  this  time  has 
strong  claims  upon  the  services  of  every  citizen ;  but  in  a  controversy  like  the  present,  I  do 
not  censure  any  person  for  choosing  that  side  on  which  he  believes  the  right  to  lie.**  , 
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**  It  if  a  tabject  of  much  regret  to  me,**  observed  Henry,  <<  that  I  am  so  situated  as  to  be 
imable  to  contribute  my  services  witboui  deeply  offeodiDg  my  father  and  alienathig  his  friend- 
ahip ;  but  I  thick  it  more  than  probable,  disastrous  as  the  consequeDces  of  such  a  course  will 
be»  that  I  shall  ere  long  connect  myself  with  the  army.  Nothing  would  afford  me  greater 
•atii&ction  than  to  make  myself  useful  to  the  country,  could  I  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  my 
fiUher." 

**  We  should  receive  you  with  open  arms,  my  young  friend,**  said  Washington ;  **  but  as  to 
the  propriety  of  joining  us  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  you  can 
judge  better  than  L  Heaven  knows  that  we  are  now  in  sore  need  of  all  the  aid  our  friends 
can  render.  This  is  truly  a  most  gloomy  period ,  we  have  suffered  defeat  where  I  had  confl* 
dently  looked  for  victory ;  our  men  are  undisciplined  and  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  numbert 
of  them,  as  their  time  expires,  are  daOy  leaving  us  and  going  home.  Yet  unprosperous  as  the 
state  of  our  affairs  is,  I  do  not  despair ;  for  I  confidently  believe  that  a  cause  like  oun 
must  find  sjrmpathy  with  that  Being  who  holds  the  fate  of  nations  in  his  hands." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  Washington's  noble  brow  became  contracted,  but  the 
shadow  was  but  momentary,  and  soon  gave  place  to  greater  placidity  of  countenance  than 
he  bad  before  exhibited*  Not  willing  to  trespass  too  long  upon  time  so  valuable,  the  two 
friends,  having  made  a  few  more  remarks  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  record,  rose  from  their 
feats;  when  the  General  took  Henry  by  the  hand  and  observed,  "  If  we  should  not  become 
Mow  soldiers,  my  young  friend,  I  hope  when  we  meet  again  that  it  will  be  in  more  peaceful 
times,  and  that  we  shall  then  be  able  to  congratulate  each  other  upon  the  success  of  our  arms, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  our  enemies.  I  would  press  you  to  remain  longer  with  me,  but  the 
truth  Is,  I  have  much  on  hand,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  that  demands  my  attention,  and 
oonpela  me  to  sacrifice  my  personal  gpratification  to  the  duties  of  my  station.  Allow  me  once 
more  to  thank  you  for  the  important  service  you  have  rendered  the  colonies— a  service  that 
lays  me  under  personal  obligations.  Should  you  conclude  to  enter  the  army,  please  to  bear. 
in  mind  that  a  captain's  commission  awaits  your  acceptance.** 

Henry  and  his  friend  then  took  leave.  During  their  brief  visit,  the  former's  eyes  were 
attracted  to  the  eountenance  of  Washington,  as  if  by  an  irresistible  charm.  He  seemed  to 
regard  him  as  a  superior  being,  on  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  a  nation  rested.  Long-  accus- 
tomed to  reverence  his  character  as  a  man,  and  to  admire  him  as  a  model  to  be  studied  and 
imitated,  Henry,  when  he  entered  the  room,  felt  a  sensation  of  awe,  which  continued  for 
several  minutes. 

On  his  way  home  he  was  abstracted  and  thoughtful,  scarcely  making  any  replies  to  the 
occasional  observations  of  his  friend.  He  was  occupied  in  reflecting  upon  the  interview  he 
had  been  honourod  with,  and  in  recalling  to  his  recollection  every  word  that  had  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  that  illustrious  soldier.  During  the  time  he  was  in  Washington's  presence,  he 
seemed  to  study  his  features  with  a  view  of  impressing  them  upon  his  memory,  that  their 
image  should  ever  remain  there  fixed  and  indelible.  As  he  looked  on  that  face  in  which  was 
expressed  so  much  of  intelligence,  judgment,  and  resolution,  and  contemplated  the  extra- 
oidinary  individual  before  him  as  one  on  whom  alone  the  country  relied  in  her  hour  of  peril- 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  as  if  life  presented  to  him  no  other  object  worthy  of  a 
moment's  thought,  he  felt  his  patriotism  kindle  into  a  brighter  and  purer  flame,  and  almost 
resolved  that,  whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be,  he  would  disregard  all  other  considerations, 
and  become  forthwith  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Having  communicated  to  Captain  H— —  his  intention  to  leave  town  very  soon,  and  given 
him  his  addiess  in  the  country,  Henry  separated  from  him  and  went  immediately  home.  His 
fisither  accosted  him  with  a  smile,  and  entered  into  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  between  them ;  while  Henry,  on  his  part,  affected  a  cheerfulness  he  did 
not  feel,  and  did  his  utmost  to  8up|>re88  the  bitter  feelings  which  Mr  Carieton's  menace  had 
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CHAPTER    Vni. 

XHE  capture  of  the  sloop  soon  became  generally  known  throughont  the  city,  and  it  was  < 

well  known  that  Henry  Carleton  was  one  of  the  party  under  Captain  H .     The  Whiga^^^ef 

course,  rejoiced  at  that  event,  while  the  Tories  affected  to  care  little  aboat  a  eireamsta] 
which,  in  truth,  was  very  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  liignal  victory  the  British  had 
achieved.  Many  of  the  latter,  however,  were  thunderstruck  on  learning  that  the  son 
INTominent  a  loyalist  as  Mr  Ralph  Carleton,  had  become  an  enemy  to  his  majesty ;  and 
that  met  Henry  on  the  succeeding  day  manifested,  by  their  coldness  of  manner,  the  ini 
tion  they  felt.  Two  or  three  of  them  refused  to  speak  to  him ;  but  this  gave  him  no 
for  he  was  now  so  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  colonial  cause,  that  he  cared  but  little  for  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  his  Tory  firiends.  He  was  armed  with  the  approbation  of  the  C  ^la^ 
mander-in-chief*  and  that  far  more  than  counterbalanced  the  iil-will  he  excited  in  the  adher^^aote 
of  the  King.  He  even  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  being  thus  treated,  regarding  it  in  the  L.  9,giMt 
of  persecution ;  and  he  despised  the  truckling  spirit  of  the  Tories  too  much  to  heed 
^•iir  looks  and  angry  words. 

On  the  day  following  his  interview  with  Washington,  while  he  was  sitting  in  the 
reading,  the  servant  entered  with  a  note  which  he  had  received  from  a  person  at  the  door.      It 
was  in  a  hand-writing  unknown  to  Henry,  and  without  a  signature.     In  a  neatly  written 
well  worded  paragraph,  the  writer  simply  requested  a  few  moments*  conversation  with  hios 
business  of  importance  at  twelve  o'clock,  near  a  clump  of  oaks  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Rlagr" 
Farm.     Nothing  was  said  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  nor  was  any  clue  afforded  that 
assist  hun  even  to  guess  at  the  source  whence  the  note  came.     Although  he  rardy  paid 
attention  to  anonymous  communications,  yet  there  was  something  in  this  one  which  ezcH 
his  curiosity,  and  determined  him  to  comply  with  the  request  it  contained.     Accordingly, 
the  appointed  hour,  he  repaired  to  the  ^pot — a  solitary  place  covered  with  an  acre  or  two 
copse,  among  which  were  a  few  oaks  remarkable  for  their  age  and  size.     A  small  bn>oklet 
through  the  middle  of  it,  coursing  its  devious  way  to  the  Hudson,  and  filling  the  air  with 
music  of  its  ceaseless  murmuring^.     By  the  side  of  this  httle  stream  stood  a  large  mosa-{ 
rock,  overshadowed  by  a  gigantic  oak,  which  marked  the  precise  spot  where  he  expected 
meet  the  writer  of  the  note.     He  paused  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  and  through 
opening  in  the  copse,  discovered  near  the  rock  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
dress  indicated  a  respectable  rank.     He  was  entirely  unknown  to  Henry,  and  there  was 
thing  in  his  appearance  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  stranger  was  not  a  resident  of 
city. 

As  Henry  approached  him,  the  gentleman  bowed  and  lifted  hid  hat  with  the  air  of  a  welU-*^ 
bred  man  of  the  world.     *'  Mr  Carleton,  I  presume,'*  said  he,  as  Henry  stepped  on  the  oppo««* 
site  side  of  the  brook. 

*'  That  is  my  name,"  replied  Henry,  bowing  in  his  turn ;  **  and  I  have  come  hither  ii 
compliance  with  a  request  contained  in  this  note,  of  which  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
the  writer.     Am  I  correct,  sir  ?" 

«*  You  are,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  You  probably  think  it  strange,  Mr  Carleton,  that  a 
person  who  has  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  should  thus  presume  to  ask  an  interview 
with  you  in  a  place  so  secluded  as  this.  I  could  not,  however,  take  the  freedom  of  calling 
upon  you  at  your  own  residence  on  the  business  which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  pi^etently 
open  to  you ;  and  no  other  way  presented  itself  than  to  request  your  presence  either  at  a 
public  house,  or  in  some  more  retired  spot.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  now  have  to  thank  ycni 
for  thus  honouring  my  request  with  a  ready  compliance^' ' 

"  May  I  be  favoured  with  your  name  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

<'  Certainly,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  **  I  was  about  to  inform  you  that  my  name  is  Melville. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  stand  taken  by  those  who  call  themselves  Whigs,  and  though  not  con« 
nected  with  the  British  army,  am  at  present  in  the  service  of  its  commander." 

'*  Pray  what  is  the  nature  of  the  business  to  which  you  alluded  ?**  asked  Carleton  with  no 
little  astonishment  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
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^It  If  currently  reported,"  replied  Mr  Melville,  "  and  I  presume  the  rumoar  is  founded  in 

tnith,  that  yon  seoompanied  the  party  of  rebels  (pardon  the  use  of  that  wprd)  who,  lost  night 

but  xine,  captured  a  sloop  belonging  to  his  majesty.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  liltle  regret  to  General 

Howe  that  the  only  son  of  so  distinguished  a  loyalist  as  Mr  Ralph  Carleton,  has  so  far  forgot- 

ten  ho  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his  King  as  to  render  assistance  to  men  who,  with  the  most 

selfish  and  sinister  views,  have  rebelled  against  the  royal  authority,  without  the  remotest  proi-> 

pect  of  succeeding  in  their  unholy  efforts." 

"  General  Howe,"  said  Henry  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  **  does  me  honour  in  feeling  so 
much  concern  about  the  conduct  of  an  humble  individual  like  myself.*' 

**  He  regrets  it,"  continued  Mr  Melville, "  because  he  believes  the  services  of  Mr  Carleton 
might  be  eminently  useftil  to  his  majesty's  affairs  in  these  colonies ;  and  it  pains  him  to  And 
that  oar  enemies  are  liliely  to  have  the  benefit  of  talents,  which,  without  meaning  to  flatter 
3^01],  are,  I  will  say,  fitted  to  adorn  a  nobler  cause." 

*  General  Howe  and  you  are  pleased  to  overrate  my  abilities,'*  said  Henry  with  a  peeuliir 
tooe^  which  evinced  that  he  regarded  this  flattering  language  as  designed  to  smooth  the  way 
for  something  that  was  to  follow. 

"  I  cannot  doubt,**  observed  Mr  Melville,  '*  that  his  estimate  is  a  correct  one ;  and  as  \m 
cx^tertains  the  hope  that  you  have  not  fully  decided  to  unite  yourself  to  the  rebel  army,  and 
^l^at^  after  more  deliberate  reflection,  you  will  perceive  how  much  more  honourable,  and  in 
^^v-ciy  point  of  view  advantageous,  it  will  be  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his  majesty,  he  hat 
ipowered  me  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  detach  you  firom  a  cause 
%kh,  ere  long,  must  involve  all  its  supporters  in  one  common  ruhi.** 

**  Though  I  feel  no  disposition  to  commence  on  argument  with  yon,"  said  Henry,  <*  yet  I 

nai  deny  that  it  is  more  honourable,  although  it  may,  in  some  respects,  be  more  advantage* 

to  serve  the  King ;  neither  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that  the  rebel  cause,  as  yon  are  pleased 

term  it,  will  prove  the  ruin  of  its  advocates.     What !  is  it  more  honourable  to  aid  a  tyran- 

cal  government  in  carrying  out  its  cruel  and  unjustifiable  measures,  than  to  assist  an  injured 

'S>eople  in  opporing  an  invasion  of  their  dearest  rights  ?  Is  it  more  honourable  to  be  instrumental 

iza  coiforcing  a  species  of  slavery,  than  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  ?— to  aid  a  cause  charao- 

'^erized  by  ii^astice  and  oppression,  than  to  fight  for  the  independence  we  have  asserted,  and 

iwliich  the  world  will  applaud  us  for  maintaining  with  the  sword  ?    Is  it  more  honourable  to 

assist  the  mother  in  shedding  the  blood  of  her  children,  than  to  range  ourselves  on  the 

"vreaker  side,  which  urges  in  justification  of  its  resistance  so  many  weighty  reasons  as  are 

set  ibrth  in  the  declaration !    Preposterous !    Submission  to  legitimate  power  wielded  for 

the  wellbeing  of  a  nation,  becomes  an  intelligent  people ;  but  it  is  not  our  duty  to  Uck 

the  hand  that  smites*  us,  or  to  countenance   and  sustain  a  government  in  the  practice  of 

^^Hiression  the  most  odious  and  tyrannical." 

"  h  must  be  conceded,  I  think,'*  said  Mr  Melville,  unmoved  by  the  vehemence  of  Henry's 

ttuuier,  <*  that  England  has  a  perfect  right,  after  extending  her  powerful  protection  to  the 

coioiiies,  to  look  to  them  for  pecuniary  aid.     In  taxing  them,  I  am  not  aware  that  she  has  done 

■ore  thsn  long- established  usage  sanctions ;  and  the  reAisal  on  their  part  to  pay  their  proper^ 

tioQ  of  the  expenses  of  the  government,  appears  to  me  very  much  like  ingratitude.    The  mo- 

to  country,  under  these  circumstances,  is  certainly  justifiable  in  quelling,  by  force  of  arms, 

tty  insurrection  growing  out  of  this  unhappy  difference.     The  case  Uien  seems  to  stand  thus : 

— Ihe  colonies  refose  to  pay  what  is  properly,  and  under  the  sanction  of  established  cu8tom» 

demanded  by  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  to  them  ;  they  take  up  arms 

under  the  shallow  pretence  of  being  wronged,  and,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  declare  them- 

fdves  hidependent,  and  determined  to  resist  the  rightful  authority  of  their  sovereign.     England, 

CD  t^e  other  hand,  feeling  that  she  has  done  nothing  to  justify  these  violent  measures,  under- 

tftkes  to  preserve  her  legitimate  power  over  her  American  possessions.    It  is  a  painfhl  task  to 

her  thus  to  resort  to  force  in  the  performance  of  what  she  considers  a  positive  duty,  especially 

as  our  firiends,  or  rather  our  enemies,  in  this  country,  are  united  to  us  by  the  ties  of  a  common 

iugnage  and  ancestry.     This  being  the  case,  I  conceive  that  I  was  correct  in  observing,  that 

fk  is  more  hooonrable  and  praiseworthy  to  aid  in  repressing  than  in  sustaining  a  rebellion.     As 

to  the  lasne  of  this  war  I  entertahi  no  doubt.    The  late  victory,  depend  upon  it,  is  but  the 

harbinger  of  still  greater  disasters  that  must  very  shortly  overtake  Washington  and  his  army* 
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He  cannot  poisibly  keep  the  field  many  months  longer,  and  next  fpnng  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  mother  and  her  ungrateful  daughter." 

**  I  disagree  with  you/'  said  Henry,  **  in  the  opinion  that  England  has  a  right  to  tax  the 
colonies  without  their  consent.  Not  being  represetted  in  Parliament,  and  consequently  having 
no  voice  in  the  government,  they  should  not  be  subject  to  taxation.  But  as  I  before  remariui 
ed,  I  have  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  argue  this  question  with  you ;  and  if  I  had,  it  would 
doubtless  be  an  unprofitable  effort,  since  both  our  judgments  are  probably  unalterable.  I  will 
observe,  however,  that  the  evils  we  have  suffered  from  a  tyrannical  government  are  enumerated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  he  must  be  an  ingenious  man,  indeed,  who  can. 
biing  a  particle  of  evidence  to  disprove  the  statements  therein  made.  My  opinion  is,  I  repeat, 
(and  it  has  not  been  hastily  formed,)  that  as  the  colonies  are  not  represented  in  the  national 
councils,  and  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  management  of  the  national  afiQiirs,  they  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ruinous  exactions  of  England,  or  any  longer  to  suffer  the  maltreatment  which 
they  have  borne  for  a  long  series  of  years.  They  are  consequently  perfect^  justifiable^  first 
in  opposing  vi  et  armU  the  execution  ctf  her  onerous  enactments  y  and  secondly,  in  resisting  the 
force  sent  hither  to  coerce  them  into  submission.  You,  sir,  may  be  confident  of  ultimate 
success  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  candid,  the  present  aspect  of  our  condition  is 
well  calculated  to  inspire  such  a  feeling ;  nevertheless,  worse  fortunes  thioi  those  of  the  colonies 
have  been  retrieved  by  judicious  management,  and  I  trust  that  my  countrymen  are  destined 
to  achieve  their  independence,  though  it  may  be  years  before  we  shall  behold  their  triumph." 

''  It  will  bea  long  time,  undoubtedly,'*  siUd  Mr  Melvillct  with  a  smile ;  *'  so  long  that  neither 
you  nor  I  will  live  to  see  the  day.  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  Mr  Carleton,  that  you  sympathise  so 
strongly  with  the  colonists ;  for  I  hoped  most  sincerely  to  find  you  at  least  open  to  conviction, 
and  prepared  to  review  the  subject  carefully  and  dispassionately." 

'  And  supposing  that  you  had  found  me  in  an  undecided  state  of  mind,  may  I  ask,"  de- 
manded Henry^  **  in  what  manner  you  expected  to  profit  by  any  change  your  ai^umenta 
night  have  wrought?" 

"  No  advantage,'*  replied  Melville,  *'  would  have  accrued  to  me  personally,  but  the  service 
would  have  been  benefitted  by  your  talents,  had  you  deemed  it  expedient  to  accept  the  pro* 
position  which  I  am  authorised  to  make." 

**  You  are  then  empowered  to  bribe " 

*< Nay," interrupted  Mr  Melville,  "call  it  not  a  bribe,  my  dear  sir,  since  it  was  not  ao 
intended.  I  was  prepared,  in  the  event  of  finding  you  undecided,  to  offer  you  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  British  army— an  offer  which  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  you  are 
held  by  Gveneral  Howe,  who  would,  if  possible,  deprive  our  enemies  of  so  valuable  an  accessioa 
to  their  number.** 

'*  Sir,  I  should  perhaps  return  thanks  to  General  Howe  for  so  complimentary  an  overture," 
said  Heni7;  "but  I  reject  his  offer,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  rather 
shoulder  a  musket,  and  go  into  the  colonial  ranks  as  a  private,  than  accept  a  much  higher, 
commission  in  the  British  army  than  that  which  you  are  empowered  to  tender.  Tell  him  that 
if  Henry  Carleton  draws  his  sword  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  not  to  aid  a 
tyrant  in  the  subjugation  of  a  wronged  and  indignant  people.  Tell  him  that  I  have  long  held 
it  as  undeniably  true,  that  no  man  who  first  drew  his  breath  within  the  limits  of  these  colonic* 
ean  view  this  subject  aright,  without  regardhig  himself  as  having  been  insulted  and  oppreased 
by  the  King  of  Great  Britain'— a  man  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  because  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  devoid  of  all  sense  of  justice,  and  unable  to  sympathize  In  the  suffer, 
ings  of  his  once  foithful  subjects.  Tell  him  too,  that  I  hope  ere  long  to  add  one  to  the  number 
of  his  sovereign's  active  enemies ;  and  that  when  I  go  to  the  field,  it  will  be  with  the  detemunation 
not  to  sheath  the  sword  while  a  ray  of  hope  exists  in  securiog  our  independence.  Such  is  my 
answer  to  your  general's  offer." 

^  Your  mmd  is  then  unalterable?"  said  Mr  Melville. 

'<  It  ii,'*  replied  Henry.  "  My  services  might  be  of  little  worth  to  either  party ;  but  such 
•s  they  are,  your  general  cannot  obtain  them."* 


*  Tkia  remark  will  mnind  the  reader  of  General  Reed's  aamrer  to  a  lady  employed  by 
to  Mbe  him  with  an  offer  of  IO,SOOI.  slerlioir,  and  any  office  in  the  eokmiet  wubin  the  King'a  gilt,  to  aid 
the  royal  cause.  **  I  am  not,"  aaid  that  inoorroptiUe  patriot,  **  wosth  porcbasiog  ;  bat  s«^  as  I  am, 
the  Kmg  of  Bngland  is  not  rtoh  enoiif  h  to  boy  me." 
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''Then  my  talk  it  ended,"  said  Melville,  in  a  tone  which  raiBcientl^  indicated  Mi  dii- 
appointment  at  the  untucceisful  termination  of  bii  minion ;  *'  and  I  have  the  honour  to  with 
jou  good  morning.** 

So  saying,  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  then  disappeared  among  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  taking  a  path  which  led  down  the  hill,  parallel  to  the  coarse  of  the  brook.  Henry 
iBsned  from  the  copse,  and  ascending  a  small  eminence,  saw  him  descend  to  the  Hudson,  and 
enter  a  small  barge  manned  by  two  men,  who  immediately  palled  into  the  stream,  and  went 
swiftly  down  with  the  tide. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Henry  felt  somewhat  flattered  by  this  attempt  of  the  British 
commander  to  draw  him  into  bis  service,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  prevent  the  American  general 
from  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  brave  and  intelligent  youth,  who  promised  to  make  a  most 
▼aluable  officer.    But  how  came  the  general  to  know  anything  of  him  ?    Who  could  have 
Stven  him  such  a  knowledge  of  his  character  and  qualifications  as  induced  him  to  take  such 
*  step?    Did  he  do  this  of  his  own  accord,  or  at  the  instance  of  some  one  desirous  of  detach- 
ing Henry  from  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  ?    These  were  questions  which  young  Carleton 
frequently  put  to  himself  on  his  way  home,  but  of  course  was  unable  to  make  satisfactory 
Miiwers.     It  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  his  father  was  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  but  the 
t^pidon  was  but  momentary,  as  he  knew  that  gentleman  was  averse  to  his  taking  any  part 
in  tlie  struggle,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.     He  came  at  length  to  the  conclusion  that 
General  Howe,,  who  could*  stand  In  little  need  of  his  services,  hud  only  sought  to  prevent  their 
Wing  enlisted  in  the  colonial  cause. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

^iNRT  determined  to  leave  home  on  the  following  morning  but  one  for  the  wqpds — the  resi- 
dence of  Mr  Stafford.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  making  some  preparations  for 
sin  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  and  in  visiting  Captain  H— ,  from  whom  he  eipected  to  be  sepa- 
rated for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  He  communicated  to  his  friend  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  Mr  Melville,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  express  his  high  gratification 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  offer  had  been  met. 

Soon  after  breakfast  on  -the  morning  of  his  departure,  Henry  caused  his  horse  to  be 
brought  to  the  door.  Before  he  left,  Grace  took  his  arm  and  led  him  into  the  parlour,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  little  private  conversation  with  him.  "  Brother,**  commenced  the 
young  lady,  "  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  are  disposed  to  follow  a  little  good  advice  this 
moniing.*', 

"  I  am  always  ready  to  do  that,  sister,*'  replied  Henry,  smiling ;  *'  especially  when  it  is 
given  by  so  old,  wise,  and  eiperienced  a  person  as  Miss  Grace  Carleton.** 

**  Nay,  now  you  treat  me  as  usual,  as  if  I  were  a  mere  child.  I  do  wish  you  would  change 
yeur  manner  towards  me,  for,  young  as  I  am,  I  feel  periectly  well  qualified  to  give  the  best 
ef  advice  to  a  giddy  and  thoughtless  young  man  like  yourself— ay,  sir,  to  you.  Learned  and 
ftill  of  wisdom  as  you  are  in  your  own  conceit,  you  would  do  better  to  follow  my  directions 
than  to  trust  your  own  judgment  in  these  troublous  times. 

"  Well,**  said  Henry,  laughing  at  the  mock  gravity  assumed  by  his  sister,  "  what  advice 
liat  Grace  to  give  her  little  brother?* 

**  It  is,**  replied  the  young  lady,  **  that,  instead  of  employing  your  thoughts  about  the 
captine  of  sloops  and  armies,  you  would  think  only  of  capturing  the  affections  and  hand  of 
Miss  Alice  Stafford.** 

**  That  may  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty,'*  said  Henry,  <*  for  one  so  unpractised  in  that 
species  of  warfare.     Suppose  she  should  refuse  to  capitulate— what  then  ?** 

**  Continue  the  siege  until  you  bring  her  to  terms,"  replied  Grace. 

**  Or,  in  other  words,  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  starve  the  enemy  into  a  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender, '  said  Henry,  rising  and  drawing  on  his  gloves. 

**  But  to  be  serious,"  observed  Grace,  <«  I  do  wish  you  would  propose  for  Alice.    IVomise 
na  you  will,  brother.     I  have  your  happiness  alone  in  view.     You  love  her,  I  know  you  do ; 
and  as  she  is  in  all  respects  an  eligible  match  for  you,  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  her  for  a 
sifter-ill-law.*' 
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"  It  would  be  rath,*'  aaid  Henry,  *<to  make  such  a  pronuie.  Wait  till  the  termioatioa  ot 
the  war,  then  we  will  see  what  can  be  doae." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  Grace ;  "  it  is  to  draw  your  attention  from  this  shabby  war  that  I  desiEe 
you  to  marry ;  at  least  that  is  one  prominent  reason." 

**  Well,  well,  sister,"  said  Henry,  walking  towards  the  door,  **  I  wUl  take  your  advice  into 
serious  consideration  while  I  sojourn  in  the  country,  and  then        " 

"  Follow  your  own,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Grace,  **as  you  usually  do." 

*'  Perhaps  not,**  replied  Henry,  kissing  his  sister.  '*  I  must  go  now,  Graee ;  you  shall  hear 
from  me  very  soon,  if  nothing  happen.    Good- bye." 

Havings  thrown  on  his  saddle-bags,  and  taken  leave  of  the  fiunily,  he  vaulted  upon  bis 
steed,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  eity.  The  day  wa«  rather  oold 
and  cloudy,  and  he  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  before  the  weather  became  lowering  and 
threatened  rain.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  in  the  hope  of  reaching  his  place  of  destination 
without  being  wetted,  having  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  go,  and  that  over  a  tolerably  good 
road.  His  horse  was  one  he  called  Romeo— a  large  grey  steedt  which,  the  moment  he  felt 
the  spur,  went  off  on  a  brisk  center,  his  long  tail  and  mane  streaming  in  the  wind,  his  bead 
erect,  and  bis  fierce  eye  and  expanded  nostril  shovf  ing  the  eicellence  of  his  mettle.  Henry 
was  a  good  horseman,  and  a  keen  lover  of  equestrian  exercises,  in  which  he  had  been  aoent- 
tomed  to  indulge  idmost  daily  since  his  return  from  college ;  and  he  never  felt  happier,  or  in 
higher  sphrtts,  than  when  astride  of  his  fBivourite  courser,  dashing  along  the  road  with  tbe  im- 
petuosity which  always  characterized  his  movements  while  in  the  saddle. 

Once  only  he  paused,  and  that  was  upon  the  heights  below  Harlem  river,  where  he  was 
charmed  with  the  magnificent  view  which  he  had  from  that  elevated  position.  He  there  re« 
marked,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  beauty  of  the  river,  whose  irregular  banks,  covered  with  a 
mass  of  dense  foliage,  now  for  a  short  distance  run  parallel  to  each  other,  compressing  the  stream 
into  a  comparatively  narrow  space,  and  now,  taking  different  directions,  enclose  a  much  wider 
sheet  of  water,  and  present  points  and  indentations  that  give  a  most  agrecilable  variety  to  every 
rood  of  the  shore.  From  the  same  situation  he  could  see  that  place  of  rocks,  currents,  and 
whiripools,  denominated  Hell-gate,  with  its  large  patches  of  foaming  waves,  that  indicate  the 
spots  to  be  avoided  by  the  skilful  navigator  of  the  Sound.  The  bald  rocks  of  that  dangerow 
passage,  washed  for  ages  by  the  rapid  and  disturbed  waters,  stood  up  far  from  their  bosom ; 
and  the  bold  shores  on  either  side,  now  dotted  with  elegant  villas,  and  presenting  to  the 
admiring  eye  green  lawns,  trees,  and  shrubbery,  were  dark  with  their  woody  covering,  and 
exhibited  fewer  traces  of  wealth  and  taste  than  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  The  riVer, 
that  came  hnrryiiq;  through  the  gate,  lashing  itself  into  foam  against  the  numerous  obstmo- 
tions  in  its  passage,  bore  no  craft  upon  its  bosom,  save  a  small  boat  that  pursued  its  quiet 
way  under  the  opposite  bank.     As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a  sail  was  visible.' 

Henry  halted  for  a  few  moments  only.  The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  a  white  mist  already 
shrouded  the  distant  hills,  warning  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  termination 
4>f  his  journey.  His  horse,  too,  as  if  he  perceived  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  seemed  im> 
•patient  of  the  delay,  and  by  his  prancing  and  snorting  manifested  his  deshre  to  improve  the 
abort  time  that  might  intervene  before  the  commencement  of  the  rain.  No  less  desirous  of 
escaping  with  a  dry  jacket,  Henry  buttoned  his  surtout  to  the  chin,  and  slackening  the  rmn 
of  his  steed,  descended  the  hill  on  a  brisk  canter.  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  carry  him 
over  the  level  ground  below  and  across  the  river ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  beyond  Hariem,  when  it  began  to  drizzle,  and  at  length  to  pour  with  considerable 
violence.  The  wind  was  directly  in  his  face,  which,  of  course,  rendered  it  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  breast  the  storm ;  nor  did  the  pulling  down  of  his  hat,  or  the  inclination  of  his 
body,  prevent  his  being  almost  blinded  by  the  driving  rain.  The  houses  were  then  compara- 
tively few,  and  there  was  no  place  of  shelter  immediately  at  hand,  unless  he  had  sought  it 
under  one  of  those  large  spreading  oaks,  which,  at  intervals,  throw  their  gnarled  and  wide 
reaching  branches  over  the  road.  The  nearest  inn  was  yet  a  mile  distant,  and  although  he 
was  certain  of  getting  thoroughly  drenched  ere  he  could  reach  it,  he  concluded  not  to  slacken 
his  pace  till  he  should  find  himself  at  the  door.  The  spirited  Romeo  needed  not  the  spur  to 
accelerate  his  speed,  for  the  brute  seemed  more  anxious  than  his  master  to  make  all  the  pro- 
jrreis  in  his  power.  Laying  back  his  ears,  end  availing  himsdf  of  the  loosened  rein,  he  went 
€w  a^  a  rate  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  fleetest  racer  on  the  turfl 
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The  nile  was  ray  toon  ledueed  to  a  few  rods,  atnd  the  OHmmit  he  patMd  a  littort  tuni  fai 
the  road,  Henry  perceived  a  imadl  tavern  itandiog  leme  paeta  iMtek,  havfng  in  front  of  it  the 
usual  post,  from  which  fwaof  ,  creaidDg  in  the  wind,  a  sign  bearing  a  rode  representation  of 
King  George.  Whether  his  horte  had  been  trained  to  diatingnith  public  from  private  houses^ 
we  are  not  prepared  to  aay ;  but,  on  tltis  oeoatien,  lie  certainly  did  not  need  the  guiding  hand 
of  his  master  to  direet  him  into  the  inn-yard,  but  galloped  up  to  the  porch  of  hit  own  accord, 
as  if  he  tooli  it  for  granted  that  to  stop  there  was  a  settled  point  with  his  rider.  A  boy  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  waa  the  only  person  who  presented  himself  to  take  charge  of  the 
animal ;  but  Henry,  not  choosing  to  trust  Romeo  with  the  lad,  led  him  back  into  the  stable, 
and,  for  the  time,  became  his  own  ostler.  Having  taken  off  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  directed 
tbsjmmgster  to  employ  himsdf  in  rubbing  the  horse  dry,  'he  went  into  the  house,  with  the 
uoplsBSint  piospect  of  being  oonEned  there  for  several  honrs  at  least,  if  not  during  the 
whole  day* 

TUs  tavern  resembled  those  that  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  inconsiderable  village  in 
AsMriea ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it  was  a  small  two^tor>'  house  of  a  rude  descriptton,  with  a  wooden 
poroh  eitending  the  whole  length,  supporting  a  roof  that  projected  above  the  lower  windows. 
liiJf  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  fiunily  of  the  keeper,  and  the  remainder  was  a  bar-room, 
wkieh  was  rarely  in  dry,  and  never  hi  wet  weather,  without  the  presence  of  two  or  three  of 
thoso  rom-drinking  vagabonds  that  usually  infest  such  places. 

When  Henry  entered,  he  perceived  in  various  parts  of  the  room  four  or  iive  of  those  cha« 
racters  in  different  stages  of  intoxication,  all  talking  at  once,  and  making  a  most  disagreeable 
dimour.  There  iraa  a  strong  smell  of  tebaoco-smoke,  which  was  extremely  offensive  to  hhn, 
and  whfeh  he  forenw  he  should  probably  have  to  endure  while  he  remained  there,  since  the 
weather  caused  those  gentlemen  to  be  perfectly  at  leisure  to  affbrd  him  the  nuisance  of  their 
Mdety  during  the  whole  of  Ms  sojourn.  In  one  comer  of  the  room,  behind  the  bar,  was  the 
preprietor  of  the  house,  who  knew  his  own  interest  sufficiently  well  to  make  some  show  of 
ciriiity  by.  requesting  one  of  the  rough  gentry  to  vacate  a  rickety  chair,  in  which  he  sat  lounging, 
with  his  feet  resting  upon  a  neighbouring  table.  The  fellow  rose  sulkily,  eyeing  Henry  with 
little  fiifonr,  and  sending  a  puff  of  tobacco-smoke  into  his  face  ;  while  the  others,  amused  by 
the  circuBStanoe,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Henry  quietly  took  possession  of  the  chair,  and 
eodttred  their  stare  of  curiosity,  unconcerned  by  the  general  disposition  manifested  to  make 
bim  the  subject  of  a  little  fun. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  miserable  place,  when  two  mounted  men  came  dashing  through 
the  rain  and  mud,  and  having  placed  their  horses  under  a  shed,  added  themselves  to  the 
Dunber  already  assembled.  Both  these  individuals  resembled,  in  their  attire,  ordinary 
countrymen  of  the  lower  class,  and  might  have  been  taken  fbr  drovers  returning  from  the  sole 
of  cattle.  One  of  them  wore  a  brown  surtout  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  his  cap,  which  was 
of  common  fur,  was  pulled  over  his  brow  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  half  of  his  fhce  ;  while 
bis  ooat-collar  raised,  and  tied  with  a  red  handkerchief,  served  to  hide  the  lower  part.  His 
noie,  and  a  small  part  about  the  eyes,  were  all  that  could  be  seen  about  his  face ;  nor  did  he 
filter  the  disposition  of  the  oo\'ering,  so  as  to  make  a  more  liberal  display  of  his  features. 
Having  glanced  round  the  room,  and  scrutinized  Henry  in  particular,  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
darkest  comer,  and  began  to  amuse  himself  by  teazing  a  huge  dog  that  lay  near  him. 

The  other  person  had  on  a  large  overcoat  of  grey  cloth,  considerably  the  worse  for  wear. 

His  hat,  which  had  a  very  broad  brim,  was  of  common  white  felt,  and  had  a'round  crown,  the 

top  of  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  head.     He  was  a  man  about  forty-five  years  of  nge,  and 

there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  in  the  careless  ease  and  freedom 

of  his  manners,  which  immediately  attracted  Henry's  attention,  and  excited  his  curiosity  to 

know  who  and  what  he  was.    His  eyes  were  piercingly  black,  his  nose  rather  large  and  slightly 

aquiline,  and  his  mouth,  which  was  small  and  decidedly  the  best  of  his  features,  was  garnished 

with  full  rows  of  white  and  perfectly  formed  teeth.    His  hair  was  black  interspersed  with 

grey^— bushy  on  the  sides  of  his  head  and  disposed  to  curl  ;•— while  on  tho  top  (as  Henry  had 

an  opportunity  of  discovering)  it  was  thin  and  disclosed  a  spot  partially  bald.     He  was,  in 

short,  a  handsOkne  man,  as  for  as  the  shape  and  expression  of  his  features  were  concerned ; 

but  there  was  lltde  in  his  dress,  or  m  the  manner  in  which  his  person  was  cared  for,  calculated 

to^improve  his  appearance.    His  beard  was  at  least  a  week  old,  and  his  hair  bore  no  evidenee 
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of  a  Kcent  combing ;  although  the  drenching  he  had  received,  together  with  hard  riding  for 
several  miles,  was  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  account  for  its  roughness.  He  wore  a  coarse  red 
handkerchief  tied  carelessly  around  his  neck,  and  the  scrap  of  linen  that  peeped  above  its 
folds  was  not  so  white  as  it  might  have  been  made.  The  colour  of  his  skin  was  brown  and 
weather-beaten,  excepting  his  high  forehead,  which  was  Mr  and  free  from  wrinkles,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  other  parts  of  bis  face.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  features 
were  his  eyebrows,  which  were  large  and  black,  shadowing  a  pair  of  eyes  which,  though  not 
small,  were  deep-set,  giving  him  a  somewhat  peculiar,  though  bv  no  means  a  disagreeable 
appearance. 

When  these  individuals  were  seated,  the  last  one  described  called  for  two  glasses  of  brandy. 
Both  remained  silent,  or  made  short  replies  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  inquisitive  inmates  of 
the  house.  Once  the  man  in  the  grey  coat  rebuked  a  fellow  very  tartly  for  his  impertinence* 
and  made  use  of  better  language  than  one  would  expected  from  a  person  of  his  rough  exterior. 
The  other  did  not  seem  disposed  to  enter  into  conversation,  nor  did  he  appear  perfectly  at 
ease  under  the  glances  which  he  observed  Henry  to  throw  at  him  occasionally.  Several  times 
an  angry  expression  rested  upon  his  features,  on  observing  himself  to  be  the  object  of  scrutiny, 
and  at  length  he  shifted  his  position,  so  as  to  bring  his  back  towards  Henry,  and  his  face  to 
the  window.  In  doing  this  his  coat  parted  in  front,  affording  a  glimpse  of  two  pistols  and  a 
knife  stuck  under  a  leathern  belt.  This  circumstance  excited  no  surprise,  since  the  disturbed 
nature  of  the  times  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  most  peaceful  to  carry  arms,  as  a  protection 
against  the  scoundrels  that  infested  the  country. 

The  conversation  of  the  men  whom  Henry  found  in  the  room,  soon  turned  upon  the  war, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  all  of  them,  including  the  landlord,  were  rank  Tories. 
One,  the  most  noisy  of  them,  addressed  several  questions  to  Henry  on  that  subject,  which  the 
latter  either  totally  disregarded,  or  replied  to  in  the  briefest  terms.  In  order  to  avoid  diffi- 
culty, he  abstained  from  saying  anything  by  which  his  sentiments  could  be  learned ;  but  the 
few  remarks  he  made  evidently  left  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  present,  that  he  was 
no  friend  of  the  Whigs. 

Finding  Henry  determined  not  to  favour  him  with  any  conversation,  the  fellow  took  a  fresh 
draught  of  brandy,  and  went  towards  the  man  in  the  grey  coat,  who  now  sat  with  his  face  to  the 
window,  apparently  amusing  himself  by  watching  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  rain  upon  the 
neighbouring  trees.  **  You  have  come  from  the  city,  I  take  it,"  said  the  inquisitive  country- 
man. No  answer  was  made  to  this  remark  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  he 
turned  his  face  towards  his  interrogator,  and  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt. Not  in  the  least  abashed  by  this  silent  yet  icy  response,  the  man  (whom  the  landlord 
called  Smike)  seemed  determined  to  draw  the  stranger  into  conversation  in  spite  of  himsell 
The  noise  of  all  other  tongues  had  by  this  time  ceased,  and  Smike's  companions  listened 
attentively  to  his  remarks,  expecting,  perhaps,  or  rather  hoping,  that  he  would  say  something 
that  might  lead  to  a  brush  between  them  and  the  two  friends.  Indeed  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  such  an  event,  as  they  felt  that  the  contemptuous  treatment  received  by  their 
spokesman  was  in  some  sort  an  insult  to  the  whole  gang.  Heated  with  brandy,  they  were 
ripe  for  anything,  and  by  their  nods  and  winks  to  one  another,  and  to  Smike,  showed  the 
feelings  they  entertained  towards  the  strangers,  and  theur  desire  to  push  matters  to  an  un- 
pleasant extremity.  Smike,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  ready  for  whatever  might  happen,  and, 
putting  his  chair  close  to  the  side  of  the  grey-coated  man,  sat  down  and  re-commenced  his 
observations. 

"  You  have  just  come  from  below,  I  suppose,  stranger,"  said  he,  thrustmg  a  huge  lump  of 
tobacco  into  his  mouth. 

No  reply  was  made,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  Smike  added,  in  a  more  impatient  tone,  **  You 
seem  to  be  in  a  bad  humour  to-day.  What  the  devil  ails  you,  that  you  can't  answer  a  dvil 
question^h  ?" 

'*  He's  a  leetle  above  common  people,  like  you  and  us,  Smike,"  said  one ;  **g^fe  him  a  tap 
with  that  stick  of  yours,  and  see  if  the  fellow's  got  a  tongue  in  his  head." 

<*  Yes,  tickle  him  with  it,"  said  another;  "  I  should  like  to  know  whether  that  man  can 
talk."—"  ru'be  hanged  if  I  don't  think  he's  dumb  for  fear,"  said  a  third ;  "fetch  him  a  crack, 
Smike,  and  wake  him  up.' 
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Here  the  landlord  thouglit  it  proper  to  interfere,  prompted  lese  by  bis  dedre  to  preserve  pe«oe^ 
than  by  his  fears  of  losing  two  or  three  profitable  customers.  He  simply  requested  bis  noisy 
friends  to  desist  from  troublfaig  the  gentleman,  but  did  it  in  so  mild  a  manner,  that  his  inter- 
ference operated  more  as  an  encouragement  than  as  a  restraint. 

During  this  timei  the  man  in  the  brown  coat,  who  bad  a  few  ipomentf  before  thrown  him- 
self at  ftUl  length  upOn  a  long  wooden  bench,  appeared  to  all  but  Henry  to  be  soundly  asleep. 
His  eyes  were  dosed,  his  breathfaig  was  loud,  and  he  suffered  his  heavy  whip  to  fall  from  his 
hands— thus  confirming  the  belief  that  he  bad  sunk  into  deep  slumber.  Henry's  position 
allowed  him  to  observe  the  man  closely,  and  he  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  individual  was 
not  only  awake,  but  very  attentive  to  what  was  passing  before  hiip. 

Smike,  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  bis  friends,  struck  a  smart  blow  upon  the 
•tranger^  shoulder  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  saying,  •*  Look  here,  mister, 
be  yon  dnmb  or  not  ?— if  you  an't,  say  so— if  you  be,  wag  your  head  and  let  us  know.  But  by 
King  George^  If  yon  can  talk  and  won't,  why,  we'll  make  you,  that's  all." 

^  Ay,  that  we  wfll,"  said  another ;  **  every  man  that  comes  into  this  room  must  show  that 
be  has  a  tongue  in  his  head,  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  Hit  him  again,  Smike,  he'll  speak 
this  time;  if  be  dont,  we'll  make  him  squeal." 

Smike  needed  no  prompting,  for  anoUier  stroke,  harder  than  the  first,  had  already  descended 
upon  the  grey  coat,  accompanied  by  an  observation  similar  to  those  already  recorded.  He 
was  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  the  man,  who  began  to  tire  of  that  sort  of  play,  and  yet 
•eemed  backward  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  quarrel,  turned  calmly  to  Smike  and  observed : 
**  Stay  your  hand,  my  good  friend ;  this  may  be  all  very  pleasant  to  you  and  your  brother  vaga- 
bonds, but  it  does  not  suit  my  present  humour.  You  must  therefore  keep  your  distance,  for 
if  you  touch  me  again,  1*11  send  you  to ." 

'*  Who  do  you  call  vagabonds?*'  demanded  three  or  four  of  the  boors  simultaneously.  By 
the  Lord  Harry,*'  continued  Smike,  pushing  back  his  chair  as  if  he  feared  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  threat,  **  the  man  has  a  tongue,  sure  enough,  and  looks  as  savage  as  a  bear." 

^  But  we're  no  vagabonds,"  said  a  huge  fellow  rising,  and  approaching  the  man  who  had 
thus  wantonly  Injured  his  feelings,  and  reflected  upon  his  standing  in  society ;  **  we're  no  vaga- 
bonds, and  the  man  who  says  it  is  a  liar  and  no  gentleman." 

"  That's  a  tact,"  said  another,  equally  wroth  at  being  the  subject  of  such  slander ;  "  and  he's 
a  cowardly  Whig  or  he  would'nt  stand  being  called  a  liar.  Knock  him  off  the  chair,  Bill ; 
you're  nearest  to  him.    If  I  was  there,  I'd  do  it" 

Bill  did  not  dare  obey  the  command,  but  moved  slowly  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  as  it 
he  wished  to  place  his  prompter  nearest  the  object  of  their  fury,  and  thus  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  the  first  blow.  All  were  upon  their  feet,  and  fully  prepared  for  a  fracas ; '  but 
the  only  question  seemed  to  be,  who  should  commence  it,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  receiving 
the  stranger's  onset  Even  the  landlord  shared  the  indignant  feelings  of  his  boisterous  guest^ 
and  said  but  little  to  restrain  them  from  open  violence ;  nor  did  he  make  any  attempt  that  was 
•t  all  regarded,  to  prevent  his  house  from  becoming  the  scene  of  tumult  and  confhsion. 

Seeing  that  no  one  else  was  about  to  commit  the  first  act  of  aggression,  Smike,  who  was  in 
troth  a  man  of  some  courage,  found  that  it  devolved  upon  him  to  avenge  the  insult  they  had 
reeeived.  He  knew  that,  although  none  of  the  others  were  willing  to  take  the  lead,  the  blow 
once  struck,  he  should  have  plenty  of  support ;  and  as  they  were  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
other  party,  even  if  Henry  should  join  the  weaker  force,  he  had  no  fears  of  being  able  to  give 
the  two  strangers  a  sound  drubbing.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  bim  to  see  what  course  he 
would  take,  and  having  gone  too  far  to  be  able,  if  so  disposed,  to  retreat  with  credit,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  carry  out,  if  possible,  what  he  had  so  rashly  begun.  That  happened  to  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  bis  wishes.  Accordingly  walking  up^to  the  man  who  had  stigmatized 
him  as  a  vagabond,  he  observed  :— 

**  Ton  say,  stranger,  that  I  and  my  friends  are  vagabonds.  Now  take  that  back,  or  you 
get  licked  in  little  less  than  no  time.", 

**  You  are  not  only  a  vagabond  but  a  scoundrel,"  said  Mr  Grey-coat  with  a  fierce  scowl ; 
**  and  I  defy  you  and  your  rascally  companions  to  do  your  worst  Mr  landlord,  I  warn  you  to 
keep  thtie  follows  quiet,  or,  by  Heavens  t  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you  and  your  house.  Mark 
my  words ;  for,  if  I  am  disturbed  b^  this  gang  of  villians,  you  may  soon  hate  occasion  to  lament 
tb«t  yott  had  not  hoedMl  them." 
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«  Do  you  threaten  me  V*  demanded  the  innkeeper  ioeoleQtljr  i  **  O  bo  !— weU,  ff  y^n.  talk 
la  that  style,  you  muet  look  out  for  younel^rve  nothing  to  aa|r.  U  men  will  eall  nanea,  they 
muit  bear  the  contequenoei,  that'0  all.**  ' 

While  the  landlord  was  making  these  remarks,  the  stranger  walked  acrois^he  room  tcMrards 
bia  friend,  shoving  aside  one  or  two  men  who  etood  in  his  way,  and  havug  raised  that  person's 
cap,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  not  asleep,  went  back  again  to  bis  former  station.  He  bad  no 
fooner  come  within  Smike*s  reach,  than  he  received  a  blow  on  the  breast  wUeh  sent  him  back 
two  steps. 

Nothing  more  waa  needed  to  excite  his  anger  against  this  unmannerly  aseaifamt,  wImmb,  at 
the  next  instant,  he  caused  to  measure  his  length  upon  the  floor.  The  stroke  that  produced 
this  effect  was  planted  between  the  eyes,  lodging  partly  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  making 
the  blood  Haw  in  a  stream  from  that  important  organ.  At  this  moment  two  other  men  Ml 
upon  him  from  behind,  but  he  shook  them  off  with  perfect  ease,  and  became  in  torn  the  aasnfl- 
ing  party,  flooring  both  of  them  before  they  had  time  to  make  the  slightest  defence.  In  etrlk- 
ing  the  second  one,  however,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  upon  one  of  the  prostrate  men,  where 
be  waa  for  a  short  time  eompletely  at  the  mercy  of  Smike,  who  waa  now  on*  his  feet  again,  and 
ready  to  renew  the  encounter.  Regardless  of  the  pugilist's  deolrine,  that  it  is  unfair  to  strOie 
your  antagonist  while  be  is  down,  Smike,  with  two  or  three  others,  mshed  upon  their  lallen 
opponent,  and  would,  doubtlees,  have  inflicted  upon  him  the  most  serious  injury,  bnt  for  the 
interposition  of  the  individual  in  the  brown  coat,  who  suddenly  fisH  upon  them  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affatrs.  His  heayy  whip 
eame  down  upon  the  head  of  one  burly  Callow,  putting  him  hrt  de  combat,  while,  with  hie  huge 
bony  fiat,  he  sent  two  more  reeling  against  tbe  door,^and  thus  enabled  his  companion  to  reco- 
ver his  upright  position. 

Smike  was  again  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  lot,  having,  by  a  singular  dianoe,  received 
another  blow  upon  the  same  spot,  which  effectually  closed  one  eye,  and  rendered  the  other  oc 
scarcely  any  use.  It  served  him,  however,  to  select  a  comer  of  the  room  near  to  Henry  aa  a 
plaoe  of  refbge,  where  he  hoped  to  be  Suffered  to  remain  undisturbed*  In  this  expectation  he 
was  much  mistaken,  for  no  sooner  did  the  two  friends  find  thesnaelves  side  by  side,  than  they , 
made  a  furious  onset  upon  the  already  discomfited  party ;  striking  one,  kicking  another,  and 
•tamping  on  a  third,  who,  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  had  fallen  over  a  little  bench.  Smike  was 
roughly  hauled  from  his  retreat,  and  beaten  most  unmercifully.  He  roared  for  quarter,  bnt 
no  notice  was  taken  of  his  cries.  The  louder  he  bellowed  the  harder  were  the  blows,  till,  at 
length,  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor,  and  lay  there  without  motion,  and,  apparently,  without 
life. 

During  this  commotion,  tbe  landlord,  who  perceived  that  his  friends  were  likely  to  got  the 
worst  of  the  storm  they  had  provoked,  prudently  withdrew  his  body  from  so  dangerooa  a 
vicinity ;  but  unfortunately,  instead  of  quitting  the  room,  only  retreated  behind  the  bar,  Irom 
which  escape,  in  a  later  period  of  the  fray,  becaose  utterly  impossible.  When  all  the  others 
had  been  soundly  belaboured,  tbe  man  in  the  bf  own  ooat,  who  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  a 
giant's  strength,  approached  him  with  a  menacing  look,  and  dragged  him  from  his  quiet  nook 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Tiiere  he  laid  the  whip  about  his  legs  and  back,  till  the  unliappy 
man  sank  upon  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy^  This  was  granted  only  at  the  intenoessiosi  of 
Henry,  who  now  came  forward  and  desured  the  stranger  to  desist,  although  he  conaklerad  the 
castigation  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  a  most  worthy  object. 

The  two  friends  next  turned  their  attention  to  clearing  tbe  room  of  all  its  inmates 
ing  Henry-^a  purpose  which  it  took  them  but  a  very  short  time  to  accomplish,  as  there 
not  a  man  among  them,  except  the  disabled  Smike,  who  did  not  oonskiar  it  a  privilege  io  be 
allowed  a  passage  to  the  road,  notwithstanding  that  their  egress  was  hi  every  ease  accompanied 
by  a  valedictory  kick  or  blow.  This  done,  the  victors  commeaeed  the  demolition  of  the 
moveables,  which  they  entirely  destroyed,  together  with  the  bar  and  all  its  contents.  The 
bottles,  glasses,  plates,  et  cetera,  disappeared  through  the  windows,  and  even  the  money-tiU, 
with  what  little  cash  it  contained,  was  sent  after  its  owner  into  the  road.  Tbe  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed.  A  woman  and  two  or  three  white- hairad  diildien  added  their  screeawto 
the  general  oUimonr ;  while  the  great  dog  began  to  bark,  but,  lakeito  iMster,  seen 
is  flight. 

Havtagr  compUiedi  their  workof  destmction,  the  two  friend^  MMMliA  iat^ned  bytbft  «l0- 
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lenet  ef  their  eKtreife^  ptOMd,  «kl  htlpcd  theniMlTM  to  hrut&y,  a  bottle  of  which  fhey  had 
spared  for  their  own  use.  When  they  had  dmnlL  a  glass  each,  and  broken  the  bottles  aid 
tomblcrS)  they  went  hito  the  yard,  monntod  their  horses,  and  disappeared. 

The  poor  landlord  re-entered  his  ill-fated  room*  and  when  he  perceived  how  much  damage 
he  had  sustained,  eursed  his  unruly  customers  and  burst  into  tears.  He  threw  himself  on 
what  renuOned  of  a  bench,  and  looked  the  very  image  of  despair.  His  whole  stock  in  trade, 
reoently  replenished  from  the  city,  had  suddenly  vanished,  and  nothing  connected  with  hit 
business  remained  but  splinters  and  broken  glasses.  The  feunily  too,  a  most  uncomely  set  of 
b«iq[S|  entered  to  survey  the  ruins  of  their  little  property ;  and  their  lamentations  over  their 
lo»  so  touched  Henry's  feelings*  that  he  drew  bis  purse  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  them  a 
liberal  donative.  This  soon  changed  their  grief  into  joy,  but  Ivowever  grateful  they  may  have 
ieit,  they  seised  the  money  with  avidity,  without  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  favour. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Tax  raji  continued  during  the  day,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  it  slackened  a  little,  and  Henry 
determined  vo  pursue  his  journey  at  the  expense  of  a  drenching,  rather  than  remain  at  such  a 
tavern  till  the  fbllowing  morning.  He  had  ^still  some  eight  miles  to  travel,  but  he  hoped  to 
arrive  at  the  Woods  before  nightfall.  Having  remounted  Romeo,  he  set  oft  at  a  quick  pace,  and 
in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  found  himself,  thoroughly  wetted,  within  a  mile  of  Mr  Stafford's. 
At  the  foot  of  a  rising  piece  of  grouud  he  drew  his  rein  for  the  first  time,  to  allow  his 
horse  to  walk  a  short  distance ;  and  when  about  half-way  up,  discovered  a  horseman  on  the 
top,  who,  on  peroeiving  Henry,  turned  about  and  disappeared.  When  Carleton  gained  the 
sixaimit  of  the  hill,  he  saw  no  person  on  the  road,  but  the  circumstance  did  not  at  the  moment 
strike  him  as  deserving  of  much  attention,  although  he  thought  it  b)'  no  means  improbable 
thai,  before  proceeding  much  farther,  he  should  encounter  the  person  again. 

The  road  wound  through  a  country  abounding  in  smali  hills,  consisting  for  the  most  part  oc 
rock,  yet  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  support  a  thick  growth  of  wood,  much  of 
which  remains  to  the  present  day.  From  the  top  of  the  small  eminence  Henry  could  see  but 
a  short  distance  aitead  of  him,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  turn  which  the  road  took,  to  avoid 
a  huge  mass  of  moss-covered  rock  projecting  above  the  ground.  On  each  side  were  dense 
woods,  which,  owing  to  the  crookedness  of  the  way,  seemed  to  close  before  him ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  was  lonely  and  wild  in  the  extreme.  The  dreariness  of  the  spot  was  en- 
huced  tenfold  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  by  the  driving  rain,  which,  since  his  departure 
firMi  the  inn,  had  continued  to  fkll  with  little  or  no  cessation. 

Henry  began*  to  fed  somewhat  uncomfortable.  He  was  not  fearful,  for  his  heart  was  a 
stout  one,  and  its  palpitations  had  seldom  been  quickened  by  the  emotion  of  fear ; — yet  he  had 
an  unpleasant  presentiment  that  there  was  something  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
horseman  which  boded  no  good.  Alone  in  such  a  place,  the  idea  of  being  attacked  and  over- 
powered was  sufficient  to  render  him  anxious  at  least ;  and  his  anxiety  was  not  diminished  by 
the  discovery  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  a  man,  projecting  above  the  rock  before 
alhlded  to,  though  the  distance  and  the  rain  prevented  his  forming  a  certain  conclusion.  Ro- 
meo prldced  his  ears  and  hesitated.  Henry  used  the  spur  and  encouraged  the  animal  with  his 
voice ;  yet  the  horse  proceeded  timorously,  and  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  fear. 

He  was  now  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  turn,  and  determined  to  put  the  horse  to 
bis  gresJSBt  speed.  Gathering  up  rhe  reins  anew,  and  re-adjusting  a  pistol  that  he  carried  in 
a  convenient  place,  he  struck  the  rowels  into  Romeo,  accompanying  the  act  with  a  sharp  word 
or  tms  and  dashed  ahead  with  great  rapidity.  He  passed  the  turn  without  discovering  any* 
Mog  Ukely  to  htterrupt  bis  progress,  and  began  to  hope  his  apprehensions  were  groundless, 
wbea  a  horseman  suddenly  emerged  fVom  the  wood,  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road' 
about  fifty  yards  distant.  Henry  rode  boldly  on  without  slackening  his  pace,  and  When 
withia  thirty  fbet  of  the  strangcnr,  was  commanded,  or  rather  requested  in  a  mild  tone,  to  stop. 
The  horseman,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  a  pistol,  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  enforce 
diMtfMMMs  but  Henry,  nothing  daunted  by  so  fbrmidable  an  obstacle  to  his  progress,  also  drew 
a  piitol,  and  tAwealened  to  rtioot  unlem  he  irtionld  be  allowed  to  pass  unmoletted* 
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'*  Halt»  dr !  *'  repeated  the  man,  in  a  lomewhat  less  courteeus  manner ;  **  I  have  lomethiog 
to  say  to  yon."  ^ 

**  Not  at  your  command,  villain,"  replied  Carleton,  firing  his  pistol,  the  report  of  which 
made  the  woods  ring.  The  ball  went  through  the  head  of  his  opponent's  horse,  which  fell 
dead  on  the  instant.  The  rider  skilfully  avoided  any  personal  mishap  from  the  fall,  and  the 
moment  that  the  horse  struck  the  ground  he  sprang  upon  his  feet,  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
caught  Henry's  bridle  as  he  attempted  to  pass  on  at  full  run.  Unfortunately  his  second  pistol 
was  so  entangled  in  the  folds  of  his  dress,  that  he  could  not  eitricate*  it  in  time  to  be  of  any 
service ;  and  his  effort  to  urge  on  the  spirited  animal,  in  spite  of  the  hold  which  the  man  bad 
upon  the  rein,  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  he  wais  surrounded  by 
five  or  six  as  rough-looking  fellows  as  the  country  afforded,  and  compelled  to  dismount. 

**  By  what  right,"  demanded  Henry,  addressing  himself  to  the  leader,  whom  he  now  dis- 
covered to  be  the  same  individual  who  wore  the  gray  coat  at  the  inn,  *'  do  you  presume  to  stop 
me  on  the  highway  ?" 

**  By  the  right  that  nature  gives,  my  good  sir,"  replied  the  man  with  an  air  of  mock  respect^ 
**  when  she  makes  one  man  stronger  than  another ;  and  if  you  deem  that  answer  unsatis&ctory 
we  will  argue  the  question  at  a  more  fitting  time  and  place.  My  purpose,  at  present,  is  to 
take  you  home  with  me ;  and  albeit  I  may  not  be  able  to  offer  you  such  accommodations  as 
those  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed,  yet  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  a  young  man  of  your 
vigour  should  sustain  any  injury  in  the  lodgings  which  my  roof  affords." 

"  If' money  be  your  object,  sir,*'  said  Henry,  '*take  what  I  have,  and  suffer  me  to  pursue 
my  journey ;  but  think  not  I  shall  submit  to  be  held  in  durance  while  I  have  an  arm  to  defend 
myself.'*  So  saying,  he  pointed  the  pistol  at  the  stranger,  and  demanded  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
He  had  no  sooner  raised  his  hand,  however,  than  he  was  seized  and  disarmed,  at  the  command 
of  their  leader,  by  four  stout  men,  with  whose  united  strength  it  would  have  been  folly  to  con* 
tend.  They  discharged  the  pistol  and  returned  it  to  him,  but  received  the  stern  rebuke  of 
their  captain  for  having  made  unnecessary  noise. 

**  What  do  you  do,  blockheads  ?"  cried  he,  angrily ;  "  do  you  mean  to  alarm  the  whole 
country  ?  Rash  boy,*'  he  continued,  in  a  calmer  tone,  turning  to  Henry,  *<  for  boy  you  still 
are,  though  you  have  the  dimensions  of  a  man,  both  physical  and  mental,  you  should  learn  to 
submit  more  quietly  to  a  stern  necessity,  and  refrain  from  attempting  resistance  when  resistance 
is  in  vain.** 

*'  It  is  not  in  my  nature,"  responded  Henry  sharply,  "  to  yield  myself  a  prisoner  to  a  com* 
mon  freebooter ;  so  hands  off,  you  scoundrels !" 

This  last  expression  was  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  effort  to  effect  his  release,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  his  arms  from  two  men  who  held  them ;  and  he  was  already 
at  the  side  of  Romeo,  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  the  leader  again  ordered  him  to  be 
seized,  and  the  horse  led  away. 

'*  Take  that  fine  animal  to  our  stables,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  followers,  '*  and  see  that  he 
has  plenty  of  provender,  and  a  dry  bed  to  lie  on.  As  for  this  carcass,**  he  continued  in  a 
subdued  tone,  that  showed  how  much  he  regretted  the  death  of  his  horse,  **  drag  it  for  the 
present  into  the  woods,  and  when  the  tide  is  in,  commit  it  to  the  water,  but  not  until  I  see  it 
again.  That  brute  has  been  a  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  and  in  killing  him  sir  (turning 
to  Henry),  you  have  deprived  me  of  a  good  friend,  and  the  companion  of  many  a  long  year. 
I  would  have  parted  with  an  arm  to  save  the  life  of  that  animal.  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  after  a 
short  pause,  which  he  employed  in  gazing  upon  the  body  of  his  horse,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
remains  of  a  near  relative,  "  follow  me  ;  when  we  arrive  home,  I  will  apologize  for  thus  com- 
pelling you,  against  your  will,  to  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  your  society.*' 

So  saying,  he  struck  into  the  woods  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  river,  followed  by  his 
prisoner  and  two  men,  who  walked  within  arm's  length  of  their  prize  to  prevent  his  escape. 
Henry  felt  highly  indignant  at  such  treatment,  but  seeing  that  the  odds  were  so  much  against 
him,  wisely  concluded  not  to  renew  his  attempt  to  escape.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  there- 
for6,  to  endure  with  patience  what  could  not  be  remedied,  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
leader,  and  followed  him  withput  another  word  of  remonstrance. 

We  have  observed  that  when  Henry  saw  this  individual  in  the  inh,  there  was  something 
in  his  conntenance  and  demeanour  which  arrested  attention.    His  language  was  good,  and  there 
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wms  in  bit  nanners  a  certain  eaae,  not  to  say  grace,  whfch  excited  notice,  beoatue  it  wag 
unlooked  for  in  a  man  of  his  appearance.  Although  he  seemed  a  person  who  had  seen  better 
daya,  yet  everything  that  bad  occurred  favoured  the  idea  of  his  being  the  head  of  one  of  those 
gangs  of  depredators  who  were  denominated  Slcinners,  and  who,  with  a  lawless  freedom,  levied 
contrfimtiona  upon  the  country,  and  picked  up  a  dishonest  living  by  whatever  means  it  cocdd 
be  obtained. 

Their  way  lay  through  a  wood,  in  which  was  a  thick  growth  of  bushes ;  and  they  had  not 
proceeded  fiu*  before  they  began  to  descend  a  hill  by  a  devious  and  hidden  path  that  wound 
among  the  rocks  and  scrub-oaks  which  found  a  scanty  subsistence  on  the  thin  and  stony  soiL 
Throogfa  an  opening  in  the  trees,  Henry  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Sound,  whose  waves  dashed 
against  the  shore  with  a  hoarse  and  angry  roar. 

They  walked  in  silence,  until  they  reached  the  foot  of  what  might  with  propriety  be  termed 
a  precipice,  so  steep  was  the  descent ;  but  when  they  had  come  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
gtranger  pointed  to  an  island  that  lay  fifty  yards  or  more  from  the  main  land,  and  simply 
remarked  that  it  was  their  place  of  destination.  He  then  gave  hi^  followers  directions  to  bring 
ap  the  boat,  and  while  they  were  obeying  the  order,  he  stood  with  arms  folded  and  his  hoe 
turned  towards  the  islet,  wrapped  in  profound  thought. 

More  than  once,  during  this  short  interval,  Henry  was  half  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape* 
althongh  he  knew  that  the  chances  of  success  were  much  against  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  ground.  He  was  confident  that  in  physical  strength  he  was  quite  the 
equal  of  his  captor ;  but  then  the  delay  occasioned  by  a  struggle,  would  enable  his  opponent  to 
recall  the  men,  and  thus  render  escape  quite  impracticable.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  cast  hit 
eye  up  the  hill  behind  them,  the  stranger  suddeidy  turned,  and,  without  saying  anything, 
regarded  him  with  a  suspicious  look,  as  if  he  might  have  suspected  what  v^as  passing  in  his 
prisoner's  mind. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  long  black  boat,  containing  the  two  men,  shot  from  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes  that  grew  by,  and  overhung  the  water's  edge.  A  dozen  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  it 
to  the  rock  on  which  Henry  and  the  leader  were  standing. 

**  Have  you  a  handkerchief,  Mr  Carleton  1**  demanded  the  stranger  gravely. 

"  And  whether  I  have  or  not,  what  is  that  to  you?"  returned  Henry,  who  was  in  no  humour 
to  be  even  decently  civil  in  his  replies. 

"  t  intend  to  blindfold  you,'*  observed  the  other,  calmly  but  firmly,  **and  I  thought  you 
Would  prefer  being  bandaged  with  your  own  handkerchief  instead  of  mine ;  but  you  can  take 
your  choice,  as  it  is  all  one  to  me,  so  that  you  choose  without  unnecessary  delay." 

"  Suppose  that  I  should  not  submit  to  be  blindfolded  with  either,"  said  Henry, 'picking  up 
a  thick  stick  that  lay  near  him,  which  he  evidently  designe<f  to  use  in  case  of  need ;  **  what  am 
I  to  expect  ?•• 

'*  To  be  coerced  into  submission,**  replied  the  Skinner  (for  such  we  must  consider  himX 
**  which  will  be  no  difficult  task  for  one  who  has  so  many  strong  arms  at  command.  But  you 
have  nothing  to  fear,  Mr  Carleton ;  it  is  but  a  precaution  of  mine,  to  prevent  your  learning 
which  of  those  islands  is  my  place  of  abode.  When  we  are  landed,  you  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
bandage." 

Henry,  finding  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  handed  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  the 
Skinner,  and  submitted  to  be  blindfolded ;  after  which  the  boat  was  rowed  across  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  islands  and  the  main  land.  They  did  not,  however,  go  immediately  on 
shore,  but  turning  into  one  of  the  channels  that  led  to  the  Sound,  they  ran  between  twb  islands* 
and  proceeded  some  distance  in  an  irregular  course,  keeping  close  to  the  land,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  roughness  of  the  sea.  At  length,  after  rowing  about  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
they  returned  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  whence  they  started,  and  landed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  largest  island.  Henry  imagined  that  he  had  been  conveyed  at  least  two 
miles  from  the  place  of  departure,  but  whether  he  had  gone  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward  or 
westward,  he  was,  of  course,  unable  to  decide. 

The  islet  on  which  Carleton's  captor  resided,  was  one  of  a  number  that  lie  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  main  land,  stretching  two  or  three  miles  along  the  coast. 
They  are  masses  of  rock,  slightly  conical,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  earth,  which 
lupports  a  growth  of  stunted  oaks  and  other  trees.    On  some,  the  soil  is  of  a  depth  and 
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qiMlity  wbkh  has  allowed  the  foreat  to  attain  its  natural  size*  The  trees  on  most  of  them 
eatend  quite  to  the  water's  edge,  and  when  viewed  from  the  shore,  they  present  the  appear- 
aiH^  of  detached  portions  of  forest,  resting  quietly  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Sound.  Theso 
isittlated  spots  are  still  exceedingly  attractive  to  the  eye.  Comparatively  few  of  the  treea 
have  bem  removed,  and  the  islands,  when  the  foliage  is  green  and  dense,  are  yet  as  beautiftil 
as  ever,  and  seem^  in  their  seclusion  and  silence,  like  those  romantic  spots  so  frequently  chosea 
by  the  feudal  barons  as  sites  for  their  strong  and  inaccessible  castles.  As  we  view  from  the 
opposite  hills  those  waler-girded  tracts,  with  their  dark  masses  of  leaves,  and  allow  the  ima«. 
gination  to  oonjure  up  its  delightful  pictures,  we  may  easily  Ceuicy  that,  in  the  olden  time*  they 
weie  the  residence  of  some  noble  and  iron-clad  warrior,  whose  banners  wa^ed  from  turrete 
which  have  crumbled  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time.  As  the  eye  surveys  those  enchanting 
islei^  and  strivea  to  penetrate  their  quiet  shades,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  them  to  have  been 
the  bowers  renowned  in  romantic  song,  and  the  scenes  among  which  the  brave  and  beautiful 
of  other  days  have  lived,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  in  that  round  of  occupations  befitting  only 
the  lordly  baron  and  the  belted  earL  We  may  fancy  that,  among  the  shadows  of  those  noble 
oaks,  many  a  high4x>m  dame  has  mingled  the  music  of  voice  and  harp  with  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  waves ;  or,  with  hawk  upon  her  wrist,  and  mounted  on 
her  palfrey,  crossed  the  bridge,  long  since  decayed,  and  sought  the  heron  along  the  rocky  shores. 

Although  in  these  islets^  so  beautiful  and  attractive,  no  gray  and  time-worn  turrets  meet 
the  admiring  gaze,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  have  once  been  the  favoured  haunts  of 
luder,  but  not  less  noble  lords,  who  have  long  since  disappeared.  Those  very  trees,  had  th^ 
tongues  to  speak  of  what  they  have  seen,  might  tell  of  the  Indian  warrior,  armed  with  toma- 
hawk and  bow— the  admiration  of  his  tribe,  the  terror  of  his  foes ;— of  the  Indian  maiden» 
who  braided  her  long  hair  under  their  gteea  and  shady  boogbs,  and  wove  among  her  jetty 
tresses  the  pearly  treasures  of  the  deep. 

At  the  time  of  wfaieh  we  write,  however,  they  were  all  unoccupied  save  one,  and  thaC 
was  the  temporary  residence  of  the  man  and  his  followers,  whose  movements  have  been,  ixk 
part,  the  subject  of  the  last  few  pages.  The  Indian  had  long  since  passed  away,  leaving  ia 
that  vicinity  scarcely  a  trace  behind  him ;  and  his  civilized  successors,  though  they  had 
doubtless  regarded  those  insulated  spots  with  admiring  eyes,  had  perhaps  considered  their 
distance  from  the  main  land  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  occupation.  This  circum-i- 
fltance,  added  to  others  quite  as  favourable,  had  induced  Carleton's  captor  to  seledt  the 
largest  as  his  place  of  retreat,  whence,  with  the  aid  of  boats  admirably  constructed  with  & 
view  to  speed,  he  could  make  descents  upon  the  coast,  whenever  a  prospect  of  booty,  or  aa 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy,  invited  such  incursions. 

Henry  followed  his  taciturn  guide  from  the  shore  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  making  his  way» 
with  some  difficulty,  through  the  thick  coppice  that  everywhere  covered  the  ground,  and 
then  descended  on  the  other  side  to  the  water's  edge,  turoiog  to  the  right  towards  an  appa- 
rently impenetrable  clump  of  bushes,  closely  interwoven  with  briers  and  vines.  This  basriac 
extended  to  a  ledge  of  rocks,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Sound,  leaving  but  a  narrow  spaces 
ead  that  a  wet  and  slippery  dedivity,  over  which  the  guide  and  his  followers  were  obliged  to 
pass  in  order  to  reach  the  place  they  sought.  The  freebooter  took  the  lead,  but  not  without 
eautionfaig  Henry  to  be  careful,  lest  a  slip  should  plunge  him  in  the  deep  water  beneath ;  and 
al  ene  point,  where  the  sea-weed  rendered  the  footing  very  insecure,  he  turned  and  took  liis 
^soner  hf  the  hand,  with  a  view  to  prevent  an  accident,  which  would  have  caused  a  drenched 
Mit  at  leasts  if  not  more  serious  results. 

At  length  this  somewhat  dangerous  part  of  their  path  was  passed,  and  Carleton  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a  part  of  the  woods  more  difficult  to  traverse  than  any  he  had  seen  on  the 
idand ;  but  he  followed  the  example  of  the  singular  personage  who  preceded  him,  and  dashed 
through  the  opposing  bushes  and  vines^  feeling  that,  as  be  was  wholly  in  the  power  o^ 
another,  naught  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  reaeh  their  journey's  end  as  speedily  as  pes- 
rible.  It  was  now  fast  growing  dark,  and  before  and  behind  him  were  strong  men,  bent  upoa 
some  object,  he  knew  not  what ;  but  however  ui^>leasant  was  the  prospect  of  remaining^ 
even  for  a  single  night,  in  such  custody,  to  eseape,  while  he  was  ignorant  of  the  localities 
and  in  spite  of  so  superior  a  forces  was  what  he  waft  unwilling  to  attempt  Besides  that  he 
sseesiderad  it  utterly  impractioable,  he  began  to  feel  more  easy  aa  to  the  intentions  of  his 
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flaptor,  andi,  oonseqnently,  leu  of  a|iprefaension  for  his  pcNwonal  safety,  than  at  the  first 
moment  of  his  finding  himself  in  such  unwelcome  company.  He  was  satisfied,  from  what  had 
oecomd,  that  the  leader  was  not  a  common  highwayman,  whose  only  object  is  plunder ;  or, 
atJeut,' that  mcaptarioff  him,  tho  man  «ntertained  other  designs  than  that  of  obtaining 
nooejr.  What  those  desigpns  might  be,  of  course  he  could  not  dtvtne ;  but  he  felt  assured 
that  be  had  no  cause  to  be  serioiisly  alarmed  at  his  situation.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  his  detention  might  be,  and  what  would  be  the 
oature  of  his  treatment,  was  the  source  of  no  enviable  feelings. 

Uoaijeustomed  to  despond  in  moments  of  difficulty,  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  s 
mishap  that  could  -not  be  immediately  remedied,  he  assumed  a  degree  of  cheerfulness,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  fully  resolved  to  escape,  if  possible,  on  the  following  day. 

After  proceeding  a  little  further,  the  bushes  gradually  became  thinner,  and  at  length  they 
came  to  an  opening,  or  glade,  at  one  end  of  which  rose  two  rooks,  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  with  a  space  between  them  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  width.  Over  this 
opening  was  a  roof  of  boards,  so  concealed  by  heaps  of  bushes  piled  upon  them,  that  a  person 
walking  on  the  ground  above,  which  was  level  with  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  could  not  dtsoovor 
any  trace  of  a  human  habitation  beneath  him. 

The  entrance  was  defended  from  the  weather  by  a  piece  of  sail-cloth  that  hung  before  (t, 
descending  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Near  to  this  rude  retreat  was  a  sort  of 
&ie-place,  constructed  of  stones,  over  which  was  a  small  iron  kettle,  suspended  l^om  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  which  appeared  to  have  been  left  standing  for  that  purpose.  A  few  expiring 
embers  were  the  remains  of  a  fire  which  the  chief  occupant  of  the  cave,  if  cave  it  can  be 
called,  ordered  to  be  re-kindled,'  at  the  same  time  directing  that  supper  should  be  prepared 
ivith  all  possible  dispaich.  This  order  was  accompanied  by  an  allusion  to  the  quality  of  hie 
.guest,  which  Henry  did  not  f«il  to  notice,  as  it  was  evidently  Intended  for  his  ear  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  decide  whether  it  was  designed  as  a  sarcasm,  or  merely  a  complimentary 
Temark.  He  affected,  however,  not  to  have  heard  it,  though  the  language  used  was  such 
«is,  if  not  ironical,  seemed  to  call  for  some  slight  acknowledgment. 

The  stranger  then  raised  one  comer  of  the  canvass,  and  invited  Henry  to  enter  his  humble 
abode,  assuring  him  that,  although  the  accommodation  might  be  poor,  he  should  find  a  host 
not  deficient  in  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  guests.  He  confessed  that  he 
4SOuId  oot  promise  much  beyond  a  hearty  welcome,  but  signified  that  he  should  do  all  for 
Henry's  entertainment  that  his  limited  means  permitted 

These  remarks  were  accompanied  by  snch  an  air  of  sincerity,  that  our  hero  could  not  doubt 
that  they  had  been  uttered  in  good  faith.  He  accordingly  entered,  followed  by  his  strange 
entertainer,  fedjmg  a  degree  of  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  the  man  which  placed  him  com- 
pletely at  ease,  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  personal  safety.  His  curiosity  was  now  mueh 
Increased  to  know  more  of  his  captor,  and  of  the  motive  that  actuated  him  in  thus  possessing 
himself  of  the  person  of  a  stranger,  whiie  his  property  was  left  undisturbed. 

The  interior  of  this  natural  mansion,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  possessed  nothing  attractive 
to  one  who  had  been  reared  among  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  a  city.  The  depth  of  it 
was  something  like  fifteen  feet,  the  moss-covered  rocks  forming  the  walls,  and  a  carpet  of  dry 
leaves  its  floor.  It  was  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a  piece  of  sail-cloth,  which  scarcely 
sufficed  to  reach  from  one  aide  to  the  other;  and  there  was  no  aperture-  for  the  admission  of 
light,  excepting  the  entrance-^'the  top,  as  we  have  remaiked,  being  securely  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter.  The  only  furniture  in  the  ante-room  consisted  of  two  chau-s,  and  a  table 
constructed  in  the  rudest  manner  of  anplaned  boards.  On  a  shdf^  suspended  in  one  corner  by 
TopeB  attached  to  the  roof,  were  a  few  articles  ot  crockery,  and  tf  bottle  or  two  containing 
liquor.  A  large  chest,  similar  to  those  used  by  seamen,  stood  against  the  rocky  wall,  and 
served  the  double  purpose  of  a  seat  and  of  a  strong  box,  to  hold  whatever  of  value  the  chief 
tenant  of  this  habitation  possessed. 

The  inner  apartment  Henry  concluded  to  be  that  in  which  hit  host  and  companions  were 

accastoned  to  sleep ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  probable  that  the  bed-room  was  in  any  respect 

snperior  to  the  parlonr.  he  thought  there  was  little  reason  to  expect  the  Inxury  of  a  tdean  pair 

of  skeets,  and  a  eomlortable  night's  rest.  , 

^,  Beuiy'i  saddle-bags  were  now  btongnt  i%  together  wich  hit  piitoki,  «id,  by  the  ehiif^ 
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directions,  were  conveyed  into  the  bed*chamber,  for  such  we  must  call  it,  as  it  was  reien 
exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

**  This  is  to  be,  for  a  while,  the  place  of  your  sojourn,  Mr  Carleton,"  commenced  Henr 
captor,  taking  off  bis  heavy  coat  and  hanging  it  on  a  peg  stuck  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock ;  "s 
for  your  sake,  I  wish  it  were  a  little  better  suited  to  your  taste.  If  you  desire  to  make  s 
change  in  your  dress,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  lamp,  and  in  the  next  room  you  may  be  all 
and  undisturbed.*' 

-  That  is  quite  unnecessary,"  replied  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  impatience,  '*as  my  surtout  1 
protected  me  from  the  rain.  But  now,  sir,  that  you  have  me  here,  be  so  good  as  to  inft 
me  what  your  c^ject  is  in  thus  stopping  a  traveller  upon  the  high  road,  and  depriving  hin 
his  liberty.     What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me»  and  how  long  am  I  to  be  detained  T' 

**  That  you  shall  know  in  good  time,  Mr  Carleton,"  answered  the  man,  throwing  him 
upon  the  chest,  and  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  his  prisoner ;  **  but  first  let  us  converse  a  11* 
upon  other  matters.  We  are  not  yet  fairly  acquainted,  and  I  have  much  to  learn  from  yot 
the  state  of  affairs  below,  and  what  the  prospect  is  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  Ws 
ington ;  concerning  all  which  you  are  doubtless  well  informed." 

'*  We  are  quite  as  well  acquainted,"  said  Henry,  **  as  it  is  desirable  on  my  part  that 
should  be,  and  I  shall,  hold  no  conversation  with  you  until  I  know  your  purpose  in  brhig 
me  hither." 

**  Your  impatience  to  know  that  is  quite  natural,  I  admit,  and  to-morrow  you  shall 
satisfied  on  that  pohit.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  wish  to  do  it  in  private.  All  my  i 
will  soon  come  in,  and  as  we  cannot  be  quite  alone  this  evening,  I  shall,  with  your  permissi 
defer  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  to  me  until  to-mor 
morning.  Meantime,  make  yourself  quite  easy ;  for,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  (plai 
his  hand  upon  his  heart),  nothing  shall  beial  you  here,  excepting  the  want  of  those  luxu 
to  which  you  have  been  accustomed."  i 

Henry  was  somewhat  amused  at  thus  receiving  the  pledge  of  a  gentleman  that  he  she 
be  well  treated ;  and  the  expression  called  a  smUe  to  his  lips,  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
his  host.  Had  not  the  tone  in  which  the  last  remark  was  uttered  forbidden  such  a  s 
position,  he  would  have  considered  this  allusion  to  honour  as  merely  a  humorous  sally  on 
part  of  the  speaker. 

*<I  perceive  that  yon  smfle  at  my  language,"  continued  the  man,  '<and  I  confess 
without  reason,  considering  the  character  which  I  am  now  playing.  To  have  a  person  i 
has  stopped  you  on  the  high  road  talk  of  his  honour,  and  call  himself  a  gentleman,  is  ind 
sufficiently  diverting;  but  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  vindicate  my  claim  to  respectability, 
you  are  not  in  the  proper  humour  to  listen  to  my  arguments,  and  to  appreciate  their  ft 
and  value." 

This  was  delivered  in  a  jocular  tone  of  voice,  and  accompanied,  or  rather  followed,  I 
laugh,  which  showed  that  the  man,  although  he  wore  a  severe  expression  of  countenai 
was  naturally  disposed  to  merriment 

«  You  might  vindicate  it  to  my  satisfaction,"  observed  Carleton,  **  and  at  the  same  t 
display  your  aense  of  justice,  by  instantly  ordering  your  men  to  row  me  to  the  main  sh 
and  place  me  in  possession  of  my  horse." 

"  It  is  quite  too  late  now  to  think  of  it,  sir;— the  night  is  cold  and  wet,  and  it  w( 
argue  a  want  of  good  feeling  and  politeness  on  my  part  to  allow  a  guest  to  depart  from 
doors  at  such  a  time.  Hark  1  the  wind  increases,  and  the  waves  dash  with  such  violc 
against  the  rocks,  that  it  would  positively  be  dangerous  to  attempt  a  passage  hence  to 
main  land ;  and  as  for  threading  our  way  through  the  woods  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ish 
the  thing  is  impossible,  sir,  quite  impossible." 

Henry  saw  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  urge  his  release,  as  liis  detention,  for  some  rea: 
was  obviously  determined  upon ;  indeed,  his  last  remark  w^  made  without  any  expecta 
that  his  request  would  be  complied  with.     After  a  short  pause,  the  man  resumed  :— 

"  You  are,  doubtless,  somewhat  curious  to  know  who  and  what  I  am.  There  is  my  s^ 
tnre  (writing  the  name  of  Richard  Crawford  upon  the  table  with  a  piece  of  chalk),  bi 
is  inexpedient  to  reveal  more  at  present.  The  time  may  come,  and  I  liope  it  will  be  throi 
yonr  influence,  when  you  will  know  me  under  more  favourable  cireumsCances  than  those 
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which  you  now  lee  me.    But  how  thb  b  to  be  brought  about,  I  reserve  for  a  ftiture  conver- 
ntioD.'* 

Girleton  mide  no  reply  to  thii,  but  thought  that  Crawford's  hopes  were  destined  to  be 
sorely  disappointed.  He  had  too  poor  an  opinion  of  the  man  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  hii^ 
sod  did  Rot»  therefore,  think  it  possible  that  he  could  ever  be  induced  to  exert  any  influeno( 
in  Idi  favour.  He  had  by  this  time,  however,  become  convinced  that  Crawford  was,  in  every 
reipeot,  superior  to  the  men  whom  he  commanded :  his  language,  manners,  and  general 
bearing  huUcated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he  once  moved  in  a  sphere  of  life 
infinitely  above  that  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
not  to  feel  considerable  curiosity  concerning  him,  but  as  he  was  yet  only  known  to  Henry  aa 
one  who  had  done  him  wrong,  it  was  equally  impossible  that  any  interest  could  have  been 
awakened  in  hit  behali: 
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Crawford  now  withdrew,  to  hasten  the  preparations  for  supper,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
abienoe  he  returned,  produced  a  light,  and  set  on  the  table  what  few  articles  were  required. 
Soon  after,  a  tolerably  fair  supper,  the  produce  in  part,  perhaps,  of  the  neighbouring  farms, 
wu  brought  In,  when  Crawford  invited  his  guest  to  draw  up  his  chair  and  share  the  meal. 
The  food  thus  displayed  consisted  of  bread,  a  little  the  worse  for  age ;  two  chickens^  so  admi- 
nbly  broOed  as  to  present  a  tempting  appearance  to  hungry  men ;  and  coffee,  that  proved 
the  060k  of  this  unique  establishment  to  be  no  tyro  in  his  useful  art*  To  these  was  added 
tone  oheese,  that  corresponded,  in  the  deanliness  of  its  appearance,  to  the  other  articles  oi 
food  {—the  whole  affording  an  agreeable  sight  and  smell  to  Corleton,  whose  appetite  had  by 
this  Ume  become  exceedingly  importunate. 

There  Is  nothing  that  will  so  effectually  put  a  hungry  man  in  good  humour  as  a  well- 
■pread  table.  No  matter  how  morose  or  sullen  he  may  be,  his  feelings  assume  a  more 
dieerfiil  character  ftt>m  the  moment  that  he  beholds  the  smoking  viands  of  which  he  is  to 
partake;  and  long  before  the  meal  is  finished,  he  is  invariably  found  to  be  in  as  good  spirits 
ai  the  merriest  of  the  company.  This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Carletoo.  When  he 
entered  the  house,  his  feelings  were  exactly  what  the  reader  will  readily  imagine  them  to  have 
been,  and  they  underwent  no  material  change  until  he  had  the  eVidence  before  him  that  his 
bm^  was  about  to  be  appeased  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  From  that  time  he  became 
more  oheerfhl  and  affable,  and  more  courteous  in  his  demeanour  to  the  man  who,  although 
be  bad,  In  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  deprived  him  of  his  personal  freedom,  had  cer« 
tafady  done  his  utmost  to  render  Carleton's  captivity  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

The  guest,  or  rather  the  prisoner,  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  but  took  his  seat  at 
tables  repeating  in  a  low  tone  to  himself,— 

*'  J^unni  raro  ttomachiu  bom  temnit," 

adightly  altered  line  of  Horace  (his  favourite  author),  that  rose  to  his  lips,  and  seemed  very 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Though  not  intended  for  Crawford's  ears,  he  caught  it,  and, 
BQch  to  Henry*s  astonishment,  observed  :— 

^Tou  have  changed  a  word,  Mr  Carleton,  and  I  would  fain  hope  with  justice  to  the 
meal,  however  much  you  may  have  injured  the  prosody.  Though  I  say  it  myself,  I  should 
thhtk  that  the  word  vutgariot  which  you  have  politely  omitted,  would  not  apply  to  the  present 
supper." 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr  Crawford,**  replied  Carleton ;  '*had  you  consulted  my  choice  In  regard 
to  the  meal,  nothing  better,  or  more  consonant  to  my  taste,  could  have  been  procured.  May 
I  ask  where  your  market  is  situated,  and  whether  it  is  well  supplied  with  such  food?** 

**The  farmers'  barn-yards  are  our  markets,**  replied  Crawford,  smiling  r'*  but  my  pur- 
veyor generally  pays  the  hard  cash  for  everything  he  receives ;  so  you  may  eat  freely,  without 
suffering  your  conscience  to  be  disturbed.  If  he  ever  takes  anything  without  leave  of  its 
owner,  it  Is  from  Tories,  and  never  iW>m  Whtgs." 

^  Then,  I  presume,**  observed  Carleton,  **that  these  are  Tory  fowls?** 

**  No,  sir,'*  replied  Crawford,  laughing,  *' these  happen  to  be  Whig  fowls ;  but  th^  were 
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bought  aid  paid  for  a  few  miles  below,  near  to  the  tavern  which  you  saw  me  turn  inside  out 
By  the  way,  to  change  the  subject,  don*t  you  think  I  handled  thoie  scoundrels  as^  they  de- 
served 1    Let  me  help  you  to  a  wing.'* 

«  You  certainly/'  answered  Carleton,  **  gave  the  boors  no  more  than  they  well  nerited^ 
«nd  the  ion-keeper  himself  deserved  a  chastisement ;  but  I  thought  you  allowed  your  feeUngi 
to  carry  you  farther  in  the  punishment  of  poor  Boniface  than  was  reasonable." 

'*  Had  that  fellow  been  alone  in  his  bar-room/*  said  Crawford,  "  when  he  treated  me  m 
uncivilly,  I  should  have  felt  some  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  courage,  and  contented  isfMlf 
with  simply  tweaking  his  nose,  by  way  of  teaching  him  better  manners;  but  as  he  had  all 
those  bullies  around  him,  and  felt,  in  their  superiority  of  numbers,  very  safe  in  insulting  and 
maltreating  two  peaceable  strangers,  I  was  determined  to  make  thorough  work  of  it;  aid 
punish  him  severely  as  a  most  execrable  and  cowardly  villain.  I  think  he  will  be  careful,  in 
future,  how  he  fosters  quarrels  among  his  guests." 

<*  That  he  will,"  observed  Carletou ;  "  for  after  you  had  departed,  he  looked  the  very 
personification  of  despair.  I  repaired,  in  some  degree,  the  damage  you  had  done,  and  advised 
him,  for  the  future^  to  prevent,  if  possible,  instead  of  encouraging  broils  among  the  imnates 
of  his  house.*' 

**  It  is  not  long,  Mr  Carleton,"  said  Crawford,  "  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  smoe  yon  wbtb 
engaged  in  hot  work ;  and  report  speaks  fevourably  of  your  conduct  on  that  oecasioii.'' 

**  It  is  very  true,**  replied  Henry,  ''that  I  was  one  of  a  party  who  captured  a  British  sloop 
laden  with  clothing  and  provisions,  and  I  would  fain  believe  that  1  did  my  part  towavAi 
siccomplishing  that  desirable  end.  But  may  I  ask  how  you  obtained  the  faiformatlon,  and  by 
what  means  you  became  acquainted  with  my  name?* 

**  1  have,  during  the  course  of  to-day,  seen  a  friend  of  mine  from  New  York,  who  gKwtmo 
an  account  of  the  capture,  and  pointed  you  out  to  me  on  the  road  as  one  of  the  g^entienea 
engaged  in  that  perilous  enterprise.  He  knew  your  name,  but  did  not  profess  to  be  ae- 
•quainted  with  you.*' 

At  this  moment  several  of  Crawford's  men  entered  the  house,  and  putting  off  their  hesfjr 
and  wetted  coats,  tiirew  themselves  on  the  fioor  to  await  their  turn  at  supper,  amusing  thea* 
selves,  during  the  interval,  with  a  game  at  cards.  Crawford  interrogated  one  of  them  m  .to 
whether  his  orders  in  regard  to  Carleton's  horse  had  been  obeyed,  and  was  answered  in  tie 
affirmative.  This  seemed  to  remind  him  of  his  own  steed,  and  caused  a  fit  of  thooghtf^ilneis 
of  some  minutes*  dur^on.  At  length  he  resumed  the  conversation,  but  with  less  of  cheorfU- 
ness  than  he  had  previously  exhibited. 

**  Is  it  true,  sir,"  he  demanded,  putting  another  piece  of  fowl  upon  Henry^  plate,  aal 
replenishing  his  own*  "that  the  general  contemplates  abandoning  New  York?" 

(*  Such  is  the  report  in  town,**  answered  Henry,  **  and  I  believe  it  to  be  well  founded.  He 
is  apprehensive,  it  is  said,  that  Howe  will  cross  above  hhn,  and  thus  cut  off  a  retreat  tliat  may 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  army." 

"  It  will  be  a  good  move,*'  observed  Crawford,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  **  indeed  it  is 
the  only  thing  he  can  safely  do  at  present.  The  condition  of  the  army  is  now  so  deplorable,  that 
it  would  be  hazarding  too  much  to  attempt  to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  I  was  sure  it 
would  come  to  that  from  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  discomfiture  on  Long  Island.  Howe 
must  be  more  active  and  less  prudent,  if  he  expects  to  entrap  Washington." 
I  perceive  that  you  are  a  true  Whig,"  observed  Henry. 

I  hate  a  Tory  as  I  do  the  devil,*'  said  Crawford ;  "  and  it  shall  not  be  my  foult  if  tboee  in 
this  vicinity,  at  least,  do  not  grow  sick  of  this  unnatural  war  before  many  months  ^apae. 
There  are  some  among  them,  however,  whom  I  respect,  and  shall  not  trouble.  One  of  then 
resides  in  New  York — a  gentleman  of  some  distinction  there,  whom  you  well  know. 

**  Pray,  what  is  his  name  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

"  Ralph  Carletou,**  answered  Crawford.  "  You  seem  astonished,  air,  but  it  is  trne  thai 
Mr  Carletou  was,  many  years  ago,  my  friend.  It  is  long  since  I  saw  him,  but  time  has  not, 
and  never  win,  efface  the  recollection  of  the  many  favours  I  have  received  at  his  hands^  and  ol 
the  kindness  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  me.  We  were  intimate  in  our  boyhood,  and 
our  friendship  continued  unbroken  till  we  were  men,  when  we  chose  different  eburses  be,  the 
wiser  and  more  honourable*!,  that  which  he  thought  was  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
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of  our  iBtetey.    We  leptrated,  and  altboo^  we  have  never  tiace  either  aeeo  or  held  any 
intercoone  with  each  other,  I  have  ever  eberiahed  the  rememhranoe  of  our  long  and  happy 
frieodjfaip." 

la  the  utteranoe  of  the  last  ISbw  words  Henry  thought  he  detected  a  alight  faltering  in 
Crawford's  strong  and  manly  voice;  but  a  more  certain  indication  of  his  strong  emotion  wai 
a  tear  which  glistened  for  a  moment  in  his  eye,  and  which  he  vahily  endeavoured  to  conceaL 
Hesiy's  astonishment  at  finding,  in  such  a  man,  an  early  frieod  of  his  lather,  may  be  easily 
inagiosd;  and  he  would  have  doubted  the  truth  *of  what  he  heard,  had  there  not  been  in  Craw- 
iMd*s  manner  that  which  forbade  the  supposition  of  his  uttering  what  was  untrue.  Although 
he  wai  disposed  to  credit  the  statement,  still  there  was  something  so  unexpected,  not  to  say 
sxtnoidioary,  in  the  story,  that  he  hesitated  to  accord  it  his  belief.  He  had  frequently  heard 
Ui  fcther  speak  of  his  early  fHends,  but  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  allusion  to  a 
pmoB  of  that  name.  This  fact  he  communicated  to  Crawford,  who  immediately  inferred  that 
Cirieton  suspected  him  of  an  untruth. 

**  Your  doubt  seems  reasonable,**  said  Crawford,  in  an  under  tone ;  **  but  I  have  that  in 
nypoisession  which  will  produce  conviction.  At  the  proper  time  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
whit  I  have  said  is  true ;  and  when  I  shall  have  done  so,  I  may  have  a  favour  to  request  of 
]mi,  though  from  your  respected  father  I  have  nothing  to  ask  or  eipect." 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Henry,  *<  in  supposing  that  I  suspect  you  of  a  falsehood.  Your 
nestion  of  an  intimacy  having  once  subsisted  between  you  and  my  fother,  did  indeed  surprise 
ae;  but  as  there  is  nothing  impossible  nor  even  improbable  in  It,  of  course  I  had  no  reason 
tsfiestion  its  truth.  As  to  the  fkvour  you  intend  to  ask,  of  course  it  wiU  depend  entirely 
spoo  its  nature  whether  I  grant  it  or  not.  If  it  be  in  my  power,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent 
with  ny  honour  and  station  in  society,  to  serve  you  in  the  way  you  desire,  I  shall  take  pleasure 
is  doiqg  so ;  but  I  must  make  it  a  condition  that  you  set  me  at  liberty  at  the  earliest  possible 
nenent.  You  may,  perhaps,  immediately  after  supper,  let  me  know  your  purpose,  so  that  I 
naj  this  evening  be  set  on  shore,  and  permitted  to  go  to  my  friends.*' 

'*  Be  satisfied,  my  good  sir,"  said  Crawford,  '*  to  spend  the  night  vrith  me,  and  to-morrow 
yon  shall  have  your  freedom.  This  I  promise  on  the  honour  of  a  man  who  never  has  broken^ 
ad  never  will  break,  his  word,  whatever  else  be  may  do  to  incur  the  disapprobation  of  the 
wiis and  good." 

Hanry  was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  but  as  his  curiosity  had  been  exeited  in  reference  to  the 
tMD,  be  would  gladly  have  learned  something  more  concerning  him  immediately ;  aince,  in 
osDuqnenoe  of  hia  determination  to  escape,  if  possible,  during  the  night,  another  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  him  might  not  occur. 

After  spending  another  half  hour  in  converaatioo,  Henry,  piloted  by  Crawford,  withdrew 
to  the  sleeping  apartment.  As  he  had  supposed,  he  found  it  to  be  anything  but  inviting  in  its 
appearance.  Two  or  three  pallets  were  stretched  on  a  layer  of  dry  leaves,  and  the  linen  was 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  but  not  deficient  in  cleanliness.  The  innermost  bed  was  assigned  to 
Carleton  by  his  host,  less,  perhaps,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  best  of  the  three,  than  fbr 
the  reason  that  he  would  there  be  more  secure— his  keeper  intending  to  occupy  the  bed  that 
1^^  between  him  and  the  door. 

After  expressing  a  hope  that  Henry  would  manage  to  pass  a  comfortable  night,  notwith* 
itanding  tlie  badness  of  the  accommodations,  Crawford  left  the  apartment,  taking  with  him 
the  pistols  which  belonged  to  his  involuntary  guetft.  His  object  in  doing  this  was  obvious,  for 
lie  hid  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  prisoner's'  courage  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  such 
dangerous  weapons.  Carleton  saw,  with  regret,  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  arms,  as  they 
vere  a  valuable  prizefwhich  Captain  H— —  had  presented  to  him  only  a  few  days  before. 

When  our  hero  was  alone,  he  proceeded  to  examine  his  saddle-begs,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  nothing  had  been  disturbed.  He  placed  them  where  they  might  readily  be  taken 
up  in  the  dark,  and  then,  without  casting  off  his  clothes,  threw  hhnseif  upon  the  bed.  Ha 
BOW  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  attempting  an  escape.  He  had,  as  we  have  observed^ 
folly  determined  on  regaining  his  freedom,  if  possible  ;  but  be  hod  since  received  the  promise 
ef  Crawford  that,  on  the  morrow,  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  rendered  him  doubtful  at 
to  the  propriety  of  leaving  clandestinely,  as  he  had  contemplated.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would 
■Mesaaiily  be  obii^'ed  to  leave  behind  him  a  vakn^le  horse,  which  he  prised  very  highly  as 
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the  gift  of  his  fiifher— to  ny  notUng  of  liif  intrintio  worth  as  an  animal  of  odcoiiiiikni  spead 
and  mettle.    To  seek  him  on  soch  a  night  would  be  a  hopelen  task,  as  be  was  not  etm 

informed  whether  the  horse  had  been  brought  to  the  island  or  left  on  the  main  shore.  Besklss 
this  consideration,  what  he  had  seen  of  Crawford  had  considerably  improved  his  opinion  of 
him,  and  he  questioned  whether  he  might  not  venture  to  confide  in  his  solemn  promlia  to 
release  him  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  Crawford  was  evidently  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  of  ba&. 
principles.     He  had  not  hesitated  to  violate  the  law  by  depriving  Henry  of  his  liberty, 
compelling  him,  against  his  will,  to  go  upon  the  island  for  an  object  confessedly  selfish.    Hb 
versation  and  conduct,  after  their  arrival  there,  were  certainly  much  in  his  favour ;  but 
assurance  had  Henry  that  this  courtesy  was  not  assumed  for  some  sinister  purpose?— or 
could  he  be  sure  that,  if  he  refused  to  grant  the  favour  which  Crawford  intended  to  ask, 
would  not  be  detained  there  until  confinement  should  extort  his  consent  to,  perhaps, 
reasonable  demands  1    These  were  questions  that  presented  themselves  to  Henry's  mind, 
the  more  he  thought  of  the  matter,  the  less  disposed  he  felt  to  await  the  pleasure  of  Uv 
resolute  captor. 

At  length,  after  maturely  considering  the  proposed  attempt,  he  concluded  that,  if  a  goodi 
opportunity  of  obtaining  his  freedom  should  occur  in  the  course  of  the  night,  it  would  be  unwise^ 
under  all  the  circumstances,  not  to  embrace  it,  whatever,  might  be  the  risk.     Having  come  to 
this  conclusion,  he  impatiently  awaited  the  hour  when  all  should  be  sunk  in  profound  slumber* 

The  men  continued  their  games  and  talk  till  midnight,  when,  one  after  another,  they 
stretched  themselves  on  the  dry  leaves  and  went  to  sleep.  A  short  interval  of  silence  succeeded, 
and  Carleton  was  about  to  rise,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  Crawford  himself  was  stiO 
awake,  when  another  person  suddenly  entered  the  house,  and  commenced  conversation  in  a 
subdued  tone  of  voice.  Henry  could  not  hear  what  passed  between  them,  although  be  listened 
with  the  most  lively  curiosity  to  discover  whether  he  was  the  subject  of  that  midnight  confer- 
ence. He  was  able  to  catch  only  a  word  or  two  occasionally,  but  the  earnestness  of  their 
discussion  indicated  that  the  object  of  their  interview  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  that  his  own  name  was  mentioned,  and  his  curiosity  was  gradually 
merged  in  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety,  which  soon  became  painful  to  endure.  He  now  begai 
to  apprehend  that  he  was  in  more  dangerous  hands  than  he  had  supposed,  and  it  occurrad  to 
him  (liat  perhaps  Crawford's  courtesy  was  designed  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  that  when  bii 
confederate  arrived,  their  purpose  might  be  the  more  readily  wrought.  He  seemed  to  see 
clearly  through  what  had  passed,  but  what  was  to  ensue,  of  course  he  could  not  divine.  He 
was  satisfied,  however,  that  some  mischief  was  plotting  by  the  two  worthies  in  the  next  room^ 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  intended  victim  could  be  no  other  than  himself. 

Henry  was  not  the  man  to  remain  long  inactive  where  his  personal  safety  was  concerned. 
Fearless  as  he  generally  was,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  this  occasion,  his  feelings  were 
extremely  unpleasant,  and  such  as  in  most  {Persons,  similarly  circumstanced,  would  have  been 
heightened  into  intense  fear.  Without  arms,  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  make  an  effectual 
resistance.  He  knew  that  Crawford  alone  was  more  than  his  equal  in  physical  strength.;  con* 
sequently,  unless  some  unexpected  circumstance  should  favour  him,  he  saw  that,  in  the  event 
of  an  encounter,  he  would  inevitably  be  overpowered.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this 
reflection,  he  determined  that  no  efforts  should  be  wanting  to  defend  himself,  if  Crawfoi^  and 
Ills  fi*iend  should  make  any  attempts  at  violence. 

Thus  fortified. with  a  resolution  to  resist  while  he  could  raise  a  hand  in  his  defence,  his  fint 
object  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  intention  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  rising  from  his 
pallet,  he  proceeded,  with  the  utmost  caution,  towards  the  suspended  canvass ;  but  the  dry 
leaves  with  which  the  ground  was  covered,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  hia  foot- 
steps from  being  heard.  He  succeeded,  however,  without  giving  alarm,  in  reaching  the  ctoth, 
through  a  rent  in  which  he  saw  the  two  friends  sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  with  the  table 
between  them,  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  supper.  He  recognized  in  the  new  comer 
the  same  individual  who  was  Crawford's  companion  at  the  inn,  and  who  was  still  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  having  hU  cap  drawn  so  far  over  bis  features  as  almost  to  conceal  them 
Irom  view.    He  sat  with  his  face  partly  averted,  so  that  very  little  of  it  could  be  seen. 

Henry  remained  an  attentive  listener  to  wliat  passed,  and  felt  himself  justifiable  in  so  doing 
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by  the  rehtlon  in  which  he  stood  to  the  lawleu  speaken.  •*  Fas  e$i  deeipere  hoMtem,"  it  a 
muin  Qiiiverfally  approved  by  beUigerenti ;  and  if  it  be  lawful,  thongfat  he,  to  deceive,  why 
not  to  hear  the  enemy  ? 

The  conversation  was  still  conducted  in  an  under  tone,  and  Crawford  occasionally  cast  sus- 
pidoat  glances  towards  the  canvass,  as  if  ho  half  suspected  the  presence  of  an  eavesdropper* 
Thii  gave  Henry  some  uneasineu,  as  his  ideas  of  propriety  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  be 
eaoght  in  that  situation  without  much  mortification,  although  the  act  was  prompted  by  other 
motlTes  than  that  of  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity. 

In  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  he  heard  one  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  familiar^ 
He  endeavoured  to  recollect  when  and  where  he  had  before  heard  it,  but  for  some  minutes  he 
iru  nnable  to  associate  it  with  any  person  of  his  acquaintance.    At  length,  however,  a  pecu- 
fiirity  of  manner,  as  well  as  a  certain  bold  off-hand  style  of  language,  recalled  Marriner  to  his 
oind;  and  instantly  the  conviction  flashed  upon  him,  that  it  could  indeed  be  no  other  than 
(bat  eccentric  and  reckless  individual  who'was  thus  in  close  conference  with  the  equally  law- 
less Crawford*     Had  any  doubts  of  the  identity  remained,  they  would  soon  have  been  dispelled 
by  BIsrriner's  doffing  his  cap  and  cloak,  and  exposing  his  features  to  the  view  of  the  astonished 
Henry.    He  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  his  potations  of  brandy,  to  have  forgotten  the  pre- 
eaotions  which  had  evidently  been  taken""  to  conceal  his  face.    That  he  desired  not  to  be  recog- 
nised by  Carleton  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  make  himself  known  at  the  inn ; 
snd  also  from  the  circumstance  of  his  visiting  Crawford  dressed  with  the  same  scrupulous  care, 
to  prevent  recoguition. 

Carleton  now  felt  himself  more  at  ease.  Although  he  had  known  Marriner  but  a  short 
time,  and  had  formed  no  good  opinion  of  his  honesty,  yet  from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
him,  he  thought  the  fellow  might  possess  those  high  notions  of  honour  which  are  frequently 
Ibund  in  conjunction  with  loose  principles,  and  which  would  prevent  his  harbouring  any  evil 
destgns  agmnst  one  who  had  so  recently  fought  by  his  side  against  a  common  foe.  He 
gathered  from  the  conversation  of  those  kindred  spirits,  that  they  had  a  project  on  foot  against 
some  conspicuous  Tory  of  that  vicinity ;  but  the  name  of  the  intended  victim  was  not  men- 
tioned, nor  could  he,  from  what  was  said,  conjecture  who  was  to  be  the  subject  of  their  depre- 
dations. They  very  soon  changed  the  topic,  which  prevented  his  learning  anything  definite 
in  relation  to  their  contemplated  movements. 

Much  as  Carleton  disliked  the  Tories  as  a  body,  there  was  one  at  least  in  that  neighbourhood 
whom  he  would  willingly  have  protected  with  his  sword,  if  necessary,  and  that  was  his  friend 
Hugh  Stafford,  father  of  his  favourite  AUce.  He  would  have  been  glad,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
whether  their  designs  were  against  that  gentleman ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  determined  to  apprise 
Mr  Stafford,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  thus  place  him  on  his 
guard. 

During  this  conference,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  Carleton  had  overheard,  bis  name  was 
not  mentioned ;  from  which  he  inferred  that  Marriner  was  not  aware  of  his  being  in  the  custody 
of  Crawford. 

Soon  after  midnight,  Marriner,  wh  by  this  time,  with  the  assistance  of  his  host,  had  finished 
the  contents  of  the  bottle,  threw  himself  upon  the  floor,  and  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 
His  bed  was  certainly  not  the  softest  one  that  the  house  contained,  but  Crawford  politely  suf- 
fered him  to  occupy  his  couch  of  leaves,  since  it  had  been  selected,  and  of  course  preferred,  by 
Itfm  as  his  place  of  repose.  Having  folded  his  friend's  coat,  and  laid  it  as  a  pillow  under  its 
owner's  head,  Crawford  took  up  the  dimly-burning  light,  and  walked  towards  the  adjoining 
apartment.  This  was  the  signal  for  Carleton  to  retire,  which  he  did  immediately,  and  regained 
bis  bed  undiscovered.  Crawford  oast  an  unsuspicious  glance  towards  him,  and  then,  with- 
out putting  off  any  of  his  clothes,  blew  out  the  light  and  lay  down  between  his  prisoner  and 
fhe  entrance.  Henry,  who  had  narrowly  watched  all  his  movements,  saw  him,  previously  to 
going  to  bed,  take  down  and  examine  his  pistpls,  which  he  afterwards  laid  within  reach,  that 
they  might  be  readily  seized  in  case  of  surprise.  This  promised  to  render  Henry's  attempt 
in  no  small  degree  dangerous,  but  did  not  shake  his  resolution  to  incur  whatever  risk  might 
accompany  the  effort  to  regain  his  liberty. 

In  a  short  time  after  Crawford  extinguished  his  lamp,  Henry  had  audible  evidence  that 
his  keeper  was  no  longer  awake.    He  did  not  move  immediately,  however,  as  he  thought 
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the  gift  of  hii  fitber — touj  notUngof  hftiatriuio  worth  uu  animal  ofai 
mi  mettla.    To  MCk  bim  on  Moh  a  night  wonld  ba  a  bopeleu  taik,  ai  h«  wu  ttot  am 

infarmed  irticthcT  the  bone  bod  been  brought  to  the  iiland  or  laft  on  tha  main  tbore.  BmUn 
thii  coniideration,  what  he  bad  aeen  of  Crawford  had  cooiiderabtr  improved  hli  opIMon  of 
bim,  and  be  queiUoned  whether  he  might  not  venture  to  confide  In  hit  (olemn  promlii  Is 
releaie  him  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  olbir  hand,  Crawford  wai  erldently  a  man  of  desperate  fortuaei,  and  of  bid 
principle!.  He  bud  not  heutated  to  violate  the  law  by  depriving  Henry  of  bti  liberty,  ni 
compelling  biin,  agolnit  hie  will,  toga  upon  the  iiland  for  an  object  confeuedtyielSih.  Hli  cea< 
vertation  and  conduct,  after  tbeir  arrival  there,  were  certainly  much  in  hti  favour ;  but  wfalt 
uiurance  had  Henry  that  thli  eourteay  wat  not  aunmed  for  aome  unliter  purpoia  ?— or  bow 
could  he  be  lure  that,  if  he  refused  to  grant  the  favour  which  Crawford  Intended  to  bA,  be 
would  not  be  detained  ther*  until  conSnement  ihould  eitort  hie  cement  to,  perhape,  bb> 
reuonable  demand*  1  Tfaeie  were  queitlona  that  preiented  themselvei  to  Henry'e  mind,  and 
the  more  be  thought  of  the  matter,  the  leia  diipoied  he  felt  to  await  the  pleamre  of  hii 
Teulute  captor. 

At  length,  after  mtlurely  conitderlng  the  propoied  attempt,  he  ooneluded  that,  if  a  good 
opportunity  of  obtaining  bit  freedom  )bouId  occur  in  the  coune  of  the  night,  it  would  be  UBwlNt 
mider  all  the  drcumttuicee,  not  to  embrace  it,  whatever  might  be  the  riek.  Having  come  to 
thii  concluiion,  he  Impatiently  awaited  tbe  boar  wben  all  ihould  be  lunk  In  profound  ilnmbeii 

The  men  continued  their  garnet  and  talk  till  midnight,  when,  one  after  another,  they 
itretcbedthcmielveionthedryleaveiand  wenttoileep.  A  short  interval  of  silence  lucoeede^ 
and  Carleton  wu  about  to  rise,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  Crawford  blmtelt  wai  itfll 
awake,  nbeii  another  person  suddenly  entered  the  houie,  and  commenced  ooavenaMm  lu  ■ 
■ubdued  tone  of  voice.  Henry  oonld  not  hear  what  passed  between  tbein,  although  heUitened 
with  the  mott  lively  ourlotity  to  discover  whether  he  was  the  subject  of  that  mldnigbt  eoof^ 
ence.  He  was  able  to  catch  only  a  word  or  two  oecailonally,  but  tha  earoeitnen  of  tbeli 
dItcuitioQ  Indicated  that  the  otiject  of  their  Interview  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interett. 
Sometimes  be  fancied  that  bli  own  name  was  mentioned,  and  his  curiosity  wat  gradotOT 
merged  bl  a  feeling  of  Intense  anxiety,  which  toon  became  painful  to  endure.  He  now  begin 
to  apprehend  that  ha  was  in  more  dangerous  hands  than  he  had  supposed,  nnd  it  occurred  to 
bim  that  perliaps  Crawford's  courtesy  was  designed  to  throw  him  olf  his  guard,  that  when  tdl 
ooofederate  arrived,  their  purpose  might  be  the  more  readily  wrought.  He  seemed  to  it* 
clearly  through  what  had  passed,  hut  what  was  to  ensue,  of  course  he  could  not  divine,  Ht 
was  satisfied,  however,  that  some  mischief  was  plotting  by  the  two  worthies  In  the  next  rooi^ 
■nd  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  intended  victim  could  be  no  otber  than  himself. 

Henry  was  not  the  man  to  remain  long  inactive  where  his  personal  safety  was  coneemed- 
Fearless  as  b«  generally  was,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  this  occasion,  his  feelingt  wiM 
•itremcly  unpleasant,  and  such  as  In  most  pettons,  similarly  circumstsnced,  would  have  bed 
heightened  into  inteoae  hur.  Without  emu,  be  could  scarcely  hope  to  make  an  eShetMl 
resistance.  He  knew  that  Crawford  alone  was  more  than  his  equal  in  phyalcal  strength ;  coo- 
aoqueatly,  unless  some  unexpected  circumatanco  ahould  favour  him,  he  saw  chut,  in  the  evwl 
of  on  encounter,  he  would  inevitably  be  overpowered.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  bylliil 
raflecUon,  he  determined  that  no  cfibrti  should  be  wojiting  to  defend  himseir,  if  Crawford  tad 
hit  friend  should  moke  any  uttempti  at  violence. 

Thus  fortiSed. with  a  resolution  to  resist  while  he  oould  Taiae  (i  hi 
object  waste  ascertain,  if  posiiblc,  tlie  intention  of  tha  a 
pallet,  he  procaadad,  with  the  utmost  caution,  towardsfli 
leaves  with  which  tbe  ground  wa>  covered,  rendered  ttn 
iteps  from  being  beard.     Ho  succeeded,  however,  fflU '  ■ 
through  a  rent  In  whiA  he  saw  the  two  friends  -»«" 
between  them,  ooverwl  with  the  fragment*  of  6 
the  tame  Individual  who  was  Crawford's  aoin|lail 
the  tame  nunner,  having  his  cup  drawn  id  br,^ 
Awn  view.     He  aat  with  his  face  pwtly  W 

Uau?  remaiirtd  u  attentive  Uif       - 
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bj  th  kUIbd  In  which  he  Kood  to  the  Uwlew  ipMknt.    "  At  at  Ai^av  iriw.'  ■  x 
■uiim  nittnillf  appniTBd  by  boUigaTSPU  j  Mid  if  it  ba  lawrul,  ttaoagbt  be,  ta  dtecf  tc  slt 

net  to  bMT  the  enem;  t 

The  convenaUoD  iru  lUU  condaotcd  in  tui  uuder  tone,  and  Crawrard  oeeaNmaST  nr  cm- 
picimu  {iincei  toward]  thft  canToii,  ai  if  ho  hair  luipcctod  tbe  prawaee  of  an  caTadi«f  fcr. 
Thii  givt  Heory  lonie  uaeaiiiwu,  ai  hli  idem  of  propriety  would  not  hava  tllowEd  Lm  m  at 
ciBglitiii  that  utuation  wilbout  much  mortification,  although  tha  act  «u  prompted  bj  Kicr 
DHliw  tban  that  of  idls  and  impertineat  curioiity. 

Ib  tba  voice  of  ths  itraoger,  ha  heard  one  with  nbich  he  leemad  to  be  lomewbat  faniLiar, 
He  Bidttroured  to  recollect  whea  and  where  be  had  belbre  beard  it,  bat  lor  looia  miaiim  be 
wuDDible  to  auociale  it  with  any  penon  of  hii  acquaintanoe.  At  length,  hawcver,  a  petn- 
liuttyol  minaer,  al  well  aa  a  certain  bold  oGT-hand  ityle  of  language,  recalled  Haitioer  to  hit 
nlid;  utd  iuituntly  the  conviction  flatbed  upon  him,  that  it  could  indeed  be  no  other  tbaa 
Out  KCMtrio  and  recklei*  individual  whonof  tbui  in  ulote  oooference  with  the  equally  law- 
iMCmwrord.  Hadanf  doubti  of  the  identity  remiiined,  tbcy  would  loon  bave  been  di(pel«d 
llj  Uirriner'l  doffing  tiii  cap  and  cloak,  and  expoiing  hii  leaturei  to  the  view  of  the  aitoiiiihtd 
Hnrf.  He  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  hii  polailDat  of  brandy,  to  have  torgoHen  tbe  pre- 
eutloiii  wblch  had  evidently  been  taken' to  conceal  bis  face.  That  he  deiired  not  tobcracog. 
>>itd  by  Carteton  wai  apparent  from  tbe  taut  that  be  did  not  make  himieif  known  at  Ibeinn  - 
ndilKErom  the  drcunutance  of  hli  viiitlag  CraHford  dreued  with  tbe  lame  icrupuloui  care 
M  (Kveot  recognition. 

Culeton  now  felt  himselT  marc  at  eaie.  Altiiough  be  had  knowti  Marrlner  but  a  ihort 
"he,  and  hod  formed  ao  good  opinion  of  bii  honeity,  yet  from  what  he  bad  leea  and  heard  of 
m,  be  thought  the  fellow  might  paHBU  tbue  high  noiioaa  of  honour  wbich  are  freqaentfy 
DDdin  conJuQctioQ  nitb  looBe  principle*,  and  which  would  prevent  hli  harbouring' urevQ 
dnigui  Bgoinst  one  who  had  >a  recently  fought  by  his  aide  againit  ■  common  Ibe.  Ho 
filleted  from  the  convcraaliun  of  thoM  kindred  iplrha,  that  they  had  a  project  on  IbotMilHt 
Mme  conipicaous  Tory  of  that  vicinity ;  but  the  name  of  the  intended  victin  wu  wrt  nn- 
tioMd,  nor  could  he,  from  what  wiu  lald,  conjecture  who  wai  to  be  the  Bubjecliftfcdrdepra. 
diUoiu.  They  very  lOon  i:hanged  the  topic,  wbich  prevented  his  leamlocMTtlAydrfa/ta 
Inrtlilion  to  their  contemplated  movement*. 

Uech  oa  Corleton  disliked  the  Tories  as  a  body,  there  wai  one  at  least  ta  Ihtf  rndgkboarbnod 
nhoinhcwould  tvlillngly  huve  protected  with  hii  sword,  if  necessBry.tndtMmililifrienJ 
Hugii  Slaflbrd,  father  of  his  favauritu  Alice.  He  would  have  been  glad  Ikiidh*  I*  aiMrtala 
"tieUier  their  des-igns  were  against  (hat  gentleman  i  but,  at  all  ovsnt^  baAMatadloapprlio 
H[  Stuflord,  at  the  earliest  postiblo  moment,  of  what  bo  hod  heanl  MittMfkMhlm  on  bli 

During  this  conference,  or  at  least  to  much  of  It  as  Corleton  M  MatMit  Hi  name  wai 
WnenUoncd;  from  which  he  inferred  that  Marriner  wai  not  awmifUtai^fa  thecuitody 
•I  Crawford. 
iMoafter  midnight,  Marrlner,  wb  by  thii  time,  with  tbeaMM««fk>kaM,  had  Jiaitb*/ 
I  Jl  atalenU  of  the  battle,  threw  himielf  upon  the  Ooor,  w4  Ml  M*  a  profound  ilt^ 
certainly  not  the  Bofiesl  one  that  the  hauls  eo^M^MOavbrd  pulitpJi^ 
'  ii  couch  of  leavei,  liuoa  it  had  baana^Ma'^e  ' ' 

„„..._.  .epoie.     Having  folded  bit  friead'*eHi^M'Aai_^,..„,  _ 
^  Crawford  took  up  ths  dimly-bnmlng  light  ^  ^'■'  >Mrardi  ibr  •^^ 
IB  the  signal  lor  Carletoo  tow ""' 
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it  probable  that  Crawford  might  feign  to  be  asleep,  In  order  to  aseertafo  whether  hU  prisoner 
entertained  any  intention  of  making  hii  escape.     He  remained  quiet  for  neariy  an  hoar,  and 
then,  being  fully  satisfied  that  Crawford  was  sleeping,  he  arose  cautiously,  and  proceeded,  with 
as  little  noise  as  possible,  towards  the  next  apartment.     He  succeeded  in  reaching  his  saddle- 
bags without  alarming  his  host,  but  at  the  next  moment  the  snoring  suddenly  ceased,  and  Hit 
heard  Crawford  rise  in  his  bed,  as  if  to  listen  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound  which  had  awakened 
him.     Total  darkness  prevailed  within  the  room,  and  Carleton  stood  perfectly  still,  in  thehq)e 
that  Crawford  would  soon  lie  down  again,  and  fkll  asleep.     This  expectation  was  not  realised. 
Once  aroused,  Crawford  was  not  content  to  believe  himself  mistaken,  until  he  should  ascertain« 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  his  prisoner  was  still  in  bed.     He  listened,  therefore,  hot 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  crawled  towards  the  pallet  which  Henry  had  occupied.     Iho 
latter  now  perceived  that  his  absence  would  inevitably  be  discovered,  and  on  hearing  Crawford 
utter  the  word  "  Gone ! "  he  raised  the  canvass  and  dashed  towards  the  door.     He  made  hk- 
way,  with  some  difficulty,  over  the  sleeping  men  jvith  whom  the  floor  was  covered,  overset  the 
table  wiiich  stood  in  his  path,  and  stumbling  over  Marriner,  fell  headlong  to  the  ground.     He 
was  no  sooner  down  than  he  felt  himself  grasped  by  a  man  whom  his  fall  had  awakened,  ani^ 
who  held  himvwith  the  power  of  a  vice.     He  succeeded  in  rising,  however ;  but  the  man,  whi^ 
now  heard  the  voice  of  Crawford,  gained  a  firmer  hold  of  bis  body,  and  cried  for  assistance* 

Carleton  saw  that  he  had  but  a  moment  to  improve,  and  that  he  must  extricate  himself  !i^ 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  his  attempt  to  escape  would  certainly  be  frustrated.  He  hear&. 
Crawford  making  his  way  towards  him,  while  others  lying  aroi^id,  alarmed  at  the  confoai^Ov 
were  already  stirring.  The  latter  circumstance,  by  impeding  the  progress  of  their  chiei^  wa^ 
of  signal  advantage  to  the  fugitive,  and  added  a  few  seconds  to  the  limited  time  that  was  left^ 
to  break  away  from  the  powerful  fellow  who  encompassed  him  in  his  arms. 

Henry  was  not  the  man  to  yield,  without  an  effort,  to  unexpected  difficulties.     Althoog)^ 
the  action  of  one  of  his  arms  was  obstructed  by  his  saddle-bags,  which  hung  over  it,  he  sac- 
ceeded  in  wresting  himself  so  far  from  the  grasp  of  his  adversary  as  to  obtain  the  power  of 
commencing  offensive  operations  with  good  effect.     He  dealt  some  powerful  blows  with  great 
rapidity,  and  caused  the  fellow  to  relax  his  hold ;  when  availing  himself  of  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  he  finished  the  business  with  a  tremendous  blow  upon  the  man's  face,  which  sent 
him  prostrate  on  the  floor.     Thus  once  more  at  liberty,  but  with  Crawford  at  that  instant 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  Henry  sprang  towards  the  entrance^  raised  the  canvass,  and  with  a 
bound,  found  himself  on  the  little  cleared  spot  in  front  of  the  house.    He  crossed  the  glade 
towards  the  river,  and  having  turned  the  point  of  the  high  bushes  before  alluded  to,  as  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  water,  he  scrambled  over  the  wet  and  slippery  rocks,  and  gained  the  thiok 
woods,  closely  followed  by  his  swift  and  resolute  pursuer.     Henry  made  his  way  through  the 
bushes  and  saplings  that  on  every  hand  obstructed  his  passage,  and  pushed  on,  without  know- 
ing exactly  whither  he  was  going ;  intent  only,  for  the  time,  on  leaving  the  house  and  its  in- 
mates as  far  behind  him  as  possible.     He  still  heard  Crawford  at  a  little  distance  in  his  rear, 
who  not  being  able  to  see  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  was  sufficiently  guided  by  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  to  follow,  without  much  deviation  from  Henry's  track.    Thus  he  continued,  hotly 
pressed,  for  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  every  moment  losing  ground  in  consequenoe 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  woods,  and  becoming,  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  more  and  moro 
perplexed  by  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  bushes  and  tangled  vines.     Crawford's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  place  gave  him  so  decided  an  advantage  over  Carleton,  that  he  made  his 
way  through  the  obstructions  with  greater  facility,  and  gained  very  rapidly  on  the  inexperien- 
ced fugitive. 

Perceiving  that  the  danger  of  recapture  was  now  becoming  imminent)  Henry,  as  the  lift 
resort,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  was  then  in  a  part  of  the  woods  In  which  it  was  utterlj 
impossible  to  discern  any  object  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  in  consequence  of  the  darltness  and 
the  immense  body  of  leaves  and  limbs  that  encompassed  him.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  ta 
feel  his  way,  turning  to  the  right  or  left  to  avoid  the  trees,  as  occasion  required.  As  the  only 
means  left  him  of  effectng  his  escape,  he  determined  to  stop  short,  place  himself  behind  a  tree, 
and  trust  to  that  and  the  obscurity  that  prevailed  to  shield  him  from  the  eagle  eyes  of  bis 
pursuer.  Just  as  be  had  concluded  to  venture  upon  the  experiment,  he  stumbled  over  the 
tnuk  of  a  tree,  which  lay  directiy  across  his  path,  and  fell  to  the  ground.    The  bole  of  the 
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(rw«uIaipB»aadlMitf|Mrtljiiipported  by  the  bought  «  fpaec  of  twelre  huskiet 

5etiiMBil  aad  the  eeith.     It  inHaaalAy  ooourred  to  him,  that  this  trunk  wouid  lerve  to  0011^* 

oeal  Wm  fheiild  his  M  not  have  been  notioed  by  Crawford.    It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of 

xiii^  and  ooDthutinf  bis  flight,  even  for  a  short  distanoe,  for  his  pursuer  was  within  ten  paces 

of  the  spot  where  he  lay.  "^  He  accordingly  stretched  himself  parallel  with  the  tree,  at  the  same 

time  getting  under  the  trunk,  as  far  as  the  narrow  space  would  permit.     So  much  of  his  body 

v^as  then  left  exposed  that  be  was  liable  to  be  trodden  upon,  unless  bis  pursuer  should  leap 

over  the  bole,  in  which  case  Carleton  might  remain  untouched. 

In  a  few  seconds  Crawford  was  so  near  that  Henry  could  have  touched  his  feet.  He  paused 
At  the  tree  and  listened,  but  all  was  silent,  except  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  caused  by  the 
wild.  He  muttered  a  tremendous  oath,  and  stamped  violently  on  the  ground  in  his  vexation, 
•t  finding  the  chase  had  given  him  the  slip.  After  a  moment's  delay,  ho  placed  his  hands  upon 
the  truak  and  sprang  over  it,  clearing  Henry  only  by  a  finger's  length.  He  then  continiied 
the  pursuit,  and  in  a  short  time  was  out  of  hearing. 

Henry  now  breathed  freely,  and  finding  himself  released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  retaken,  he  rose,  seated  himself  upon  the  trunk,  and  began  to  consider  what  was 
neait  to  be  done.  The  only  difficulty  that  seemed  formidable  was,  how,  with  his  heavy  luggage, 
be  should  manage  to  cross  the  water  between  the  island  and  main  land.     This  promised  to 
cause  him  no  little  perplexity.  Fertile  in  expedients,  however,  be  was  confident  of  finding  some 
mssBS  of  transporting  himself  to  the  other  shore ;  but  if  he  should  be  disappointed,  he  thought 
tbst  he  oould  swim  the  distanoor  without  much  trouble^  even  with  the  encumbrance  of  his 
baggage  and  clothes. 

He  then  i»roceeded  cautiously  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  island,  keeping  a  most  vigi- 
lant k>ok-out,  to  prevent  falling  into  the  clutches  of  Crawford.  He  was  so  fortunate,  however, 
y  to  steer  enthrely  olear  of  him,  nor  did  he  see  him  again  until  he  was  entirely  beyond  his 
reioh. 

On  gaining  the  shore,  Henry  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  there  the  some  boat  in  which 
be  had  been  conveyed  to  the  island.  It  was  lying  upon  a  small  sand-beach,  but  so  near  to  the 
water,  thaS  be  succeeded  in  launching  her,  though  not  without  mueh  difficult,  nor  till  after 
ispeated  eibrts.  Fortunately  several  oars  were  discovered  under  a  neighbouring  bush,  two 
of  which  he  seized,  sprung  Into  the  boat,  and  pulled  lustily  for  the  opposite  shore.  When 
sboot  two- thirds  of  the  way  over,  he  saw  Crawford  approach  the  spot  which  he  had  just  left, 
tnd,  after  standing  ttiere  a  fow  moments,  turn  into  the  woods  and  disappear. 

Having  tbos  effected  his  oscape,  Henry  took  his  luggage  upon  his  arm,  and  ascended  the 
Utt  to  the  road  whioh  led  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr  Stafford.  On  gaining  the  summit,  he 
oouUi  not  forbear  pausing,  to  ei^oy  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  lay  spread  before  bim.  The 
etonn  had  ceased*  and  the  moon  and  stars  were  bright  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  A  gentle 
breeze,  sufficient  only  to  stir  the  leaves,  blew  with  refreshing  coolness  from  the  west,  and  the 
4ark  blue  waters  of  the  Sound,  so  recently  agitated  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  had  sunk,  as 
it  were,  to  repose,  and  presented  to  the  eye  a  broad,  smooth,  and  glittering  expanse.  The 
iaiets,  with  their  mass  of  woods,  lay  quietly  upon  its  bosom,  throwing  their  dark  shadows  upon 
the  surrounding  water.  The  murmur  of  the  light  waves  that  washed  the  shores  could  be  dis- 
tkctly  beard,  while  the  chirping  of  the  crickets,  the  oo^oasional  boot  of  the  owl,  and  the  sighing 
of  the  night-breeze,  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  otherwise  unbroken  silenoe. 

Ho  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  noble  sycamore,  and  with  a  feeling  of  pensiveness  contemplated 
ibe  quiet  and  repoee  of  nature,  whose  aspect  bad  undergone  so  agreeable  a  change,  as  if  to 
compensate  him  with  an  exhibition  of  her  charms  for  the  rude  assaults  to  which  she  had  so 
ff^oently  sabjected  him.  The  waters-^the  woods,  with  their  myriads  of  stirring  Icaves-^he 
guttering  of  the  moon-beams  upon  the  waves— the  moon  itself,  and  stars,  and  sky,  and  milky 
way,  were  gased  upon  with  a  subdued  and  melancholy  pleasure.  There  was  something,  too, 
even  in  the  oomplaining  notes  of  the  owl,  and  in  the  more  pleasant  voices  of  the  army  of 
iMeets,  Utndiag  with  the  soft  and  mellow  music  of  the  sboresi  indescribably  charming  to  one 
fO  snsoeptible  to  the  influence  of  all  rural  sights  and  sounds.    No  human  babitatiott  was  in 

liew no  eye,  perhaps,  was  near  him  that  was  not  closed  in  sleep ;  all  around  him  seemed  a 

vast,  nnbrdien  solitude. 

Yet  men  bif  thonghtf  not  wholly  occupied  with  what  was  then  to  be  seen  and  heard.   Ha 
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united,  in  hnagiiwition,  a  being  of  surpaifing  lovelinefi,  whom,  before  the  letting  of  anotiier 
■on,  he  fhould  iee»  mnd  bear,  and  adore ;  whose  beanty  would  feed  the  flame  it  had  long  helm 
kindled,  and  whoee  voice  teemed  to  him  more  enchanting  than  the  mofic  of  the  spheres.  He 
thought  of  her  as  one  then  repoiuig  with  a  child-like  sweetness,  and  rapture  filled  his  boson 
when  he  refleeted,  that  before  she  pressed  her  couch  again,  their  ^es  would  onoe  more  §peA, 
the  love  whidi  needed  not  the  language  of  the  tongue. 


CHAPTER    XIL 

Dbsibino  not  to  arilve  at  Mr  Stallbrd*s  before  the  inmates  were  stirring,  Carleton  remained 
where  we  Utt  saw  him  till  the  day  had  fairly  dawned.  He  then  struck  into  the  road,  and 
walked  leisurely  along,  having  nearly  a  mile  to  travel  before  he  woukl  reach  the  house  of  his 
friend. 

Mr  Stalford's  residence  was  a  plain  one,  and  similar  to  many  that  may  be  seen  at  the  pre- 
sent day  hi  the  vidnity  of  New  York.  It  was  situated  upon  a  slight  eminence,  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  road,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  green,  comprising,  perhaps,  two 
acres  of  ground.  From  the  road  to  the  door  were  two  winding  paths,  and  a  straight  one  that 
ran  between  them  to  the  gate,  on  the  margins  of  all  which  grew  a  variety  of  flowers  and  shlnibs» 
the  objects  of  Alice's  particular  care.  In  front  of  the  house  stood  a  number  of  ornamental 
trees  of  different  kinds,  which  had  been  planted  by  the  builder  of  the  house,  (the  grandfiither 
of  Mr  Stafford,)  and  which  had  now  attained  sufficient  size  to  affbrd  an  agreeable  shade,  and 
to  give  to  the  mansion  the  appearance  of  being  deeply  embowered  among  a  mau  of  leaves. 

The  building  itself  was  more  remarkable  for  length  than  for  height,  and  from  the  road 
appeared  to  be  but  of  one  story.  The  roof  projected  a  short  distance  over  the  front,  forming 
a  shed,  to  which,  from  a  piazza  that  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  a  row  of  slender 
I^lars  arose,  intended  to  be  rather  ornamental  than  useful.  These  were  covered  with  flowering 
vines.  The  exterior  of  this  mansion  was  singularly  neat,  while  the  grounds  about  it  were 
highly  cultivated,  and  all  the  accessories  kept  in  perfect  order  under  the  superintendence  of 
its  tasteful  owners  —  presenting  an  appearance .  which  comprehended  simplicity,  beauty, 
and  comfort 

The  interior  well  corresponded  with  its  external  aspect,  and  was  such  at  to  answer  the 
expectations  which  a  stranger,  on  approaching  it,  would  have  been  led  to  form.  The  entrance 
was  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  a  wide  corridor,  or  hall,  was 
seen,  on  each  side  of  which  were  several  large  rooms.  One  of  them,  the  largest,  was  a  par- 
lour, or  withdrawing-room,  and  the  others  were  an  ordinary  sitting-room  and  bed-chambers. 
The  walls  of  the  corridor  were  ornamented  with  maps  of  different  sizes,  and  withsome  pietarea 
of  considerable  merit,  which  Mr  Stafford  had  procured  in  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hall  arose  a  broad  staircase,  which  led  to  two  suites  of  bed-rooma, 
flnished  directly  under  the  roo^  with  a  passage  running  between  them  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remember  this,  in  order  to  comprehend  a  friture  portion  of  our 
tale.  One  extremity  of  this  passage  communicated  with  a  pair  of  stairs  which  led  into  the 
kitchen,  and  the  other  was  terminated  by  a  small  room,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  which  Alice 
had  appropriated  to  her  own  exclusive  use.  ' 

Carleton*s  knock  was  immedmtely  answered  by  a  negro,  called  by  the  classic  name  Cato. 
He  was  the  property  of  Mr  Staffbrd,  and  had  a  wife  and  family,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the 
same  gentleman.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  personal 
appearance  which  requires  notice,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  race  were  in 
him  somewhat  exaggerated ;  that  is  to  say,  his  skin  was  darker,  his  lips  thicker,  and  his  beela 
more  projecting  than  is  common.  When  a  boy  he  had. belonged  to  Mr  Stafford's  father,  and, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  been  the  playfellow  of  his  present  master.  When  he  grew  op  he 
discovered  that  the  family  of  Mr  StaiTord  were  among  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  he  appro* 
priated  to  himself  a  good  share  of  the  respectful  treatment  they  received  from  the  people 
around  shem. 

Cato  Stafford,  as  he  was  universally  called,  was  considered  by  the  negroes  of  that  vicmily 
a  very  proud  man.     He  was  exceedingly  neat  in  his  dress,  which  consisted,  for  the  most  part. 
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<dhk  matter*!  cast  off  clothing ;  and,  as  he  wai  exempt  from  dohig  anything  in  the  Beldt,  he  folt 

UmieK  in  virtue  of  that  oircumstance  and  hi«  matter^s  high  standing,  infinitely  above  all  oUurs 

of  his  dass.    He  had  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cypher— acoompUshments  which  few 

other  negroes  possessed,  and  which  assisted  to  keep  alive  his  feeling  of  superiority.    If  there 

waB  any  difference,  in  Cato^s  estimation,  between  himself  and  his  owner,  it  consisted  in  the 

trifling  distinction,  that  one  was  white  and  the  other  black.     He  knew,  it  is  true,  that  he 

lielonged  to  Mr  Stafford,  but  he  seemed  to  regard  this  connection  as  a  bond  of  union  between 

them,  which  affected  both  in  precisely  the  same  manner.    He  was  accustomed  to  speak  his 

mind  freely  to  every  member  of  the  family,  but  he  always  did  it  reipectfully,.  unless  he  was 

particularly  displeased,  when  he  would  sometimes  take  the  freedom  to  scold.     These  angry 

tirades,  as  they  were  not  regarded,  were  seldom  made  the  subject  of  reprooC 

He  was  as  much  attached  to  the  members  of  the  family  as  he  was  to  his  own  children ; 
indeed  he  considered  all  as  forming  one  little  community,  of  which  every  member  stood  almost 
npon  the  same  level.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  his  attachment  was  reciprocated 
by  the  Staffords ;  for,  having  always  lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise. 

Cato  entertained  the  same  political  sentiments  as  his  master,  and,  consequently,  was  as 
thoftragh  a  Tory  as  the  country  afforded.  From  the  conversations  to  which  he  had  been  a 
listener,  ne  had  formed  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  of  Washington  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  he  daily  and  'almost  hourly  wished  every  sort  of  ill  luck.  He  felt  so  much 
interested  hi  the  war,  that  he  seemed  at  last  to  think  of  little  else,  and  was  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  talking  about  it  whenever  he  could  find  anybody  to  join  him.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the 
kitchen,  where  white  and  black  listened  with  intense  curiosity  to  the  information  which  he 
liad  piciked  up  in  the  parlour,  and  carefully  treasured  for  the  benefit  of  his  little  auditory. 

On  opening  the  door,  Cato^  with  whom  Henry  was  a  decided  favourite,  said,  "  How  de  do, 
Bfaasa  Carleton  \  Glad  to  see  him— walk  in,  walk  in— massa  not  yet  up,  but  no  matter  for  dat 
— Jiow  doesjie  do  to-day?" 

**  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Cato.  This  is  strange  time  of  day  to  make  a  visit— don't  you 
think  so^  Cato?" 

The  negro  laughed  most  heartily,  as  he  always  did  when  anything  amused  him ;  and  in 
doing  so,  showed  a  line  of  regular  white  teeth,  of  which  many  had  envied  him  the  possession. 

*'  Wi41,  don't  know,*'  replied  the  black ;  "  guess  Massa  Carleton  welcome  most  any  time ; 
but  our  folks  spected  him  yesterday  artemoon." 

^  And  I  fully  expected  to^e  here  then,**  observed  Henry,  <<but,  unfortunately,  I  was  like 
the  ^9^  in  the  Bible,  whom  you  have  heard  your  mistress  read  about — I  fell  among  thieves." 

'*  O  Guy  r*  exdaimed  Cato,  his  eyes  as  large  as  saucers,  '*  you  don't  say  !  'Twas  them  ere 
\(ri4g^.ril  be  bound  it  was,  Massa  Carleton— they're  the  biggest  debbils  on  arth." 

**  You  think  they  are,  do  you,  Cato  ?"  said  Henry  smiling ;  **  well,  if  you  will  show  me  io  a 
room,  1*11  endeavour  to  put  myself  in  order  for  breakfast** 

**  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  massa,"  said  Cato,  overjoyed  at  this  arrival,  and  anticipating,  no 
doubt,  as  an  important  consequence,  a  considerable  addition  to  his  stock  of  news ;  "  come  this 
way,  Massa  Carleton ;  I'll  show  youde  room,  i^nd  dea  tell  massa  and  missus  you  is  here.  Dare, 
W9Sk  ini  ebbery  ting  is  ready  for  you.  Fell  among  thieves,  eh  ?  What  debbles  dom  Whigs 
is  1   Dey  sartainly  will  be  de  ruin  of  de  country,  if  we  don't  put  'em  down  with  a  strong  hand." 

This  last  remark  had  become  a  very  common  one  with  Cato,  and,  like  most  others  which  he 
frequently  used,  had  been  borrowed  from  his  master.  The  worthy  negro  then  bestirred  him- 
self to  render  Carleton  all  the  assistance  he  required,  taking  his  coat,  hat,  and  boots  away  to 
give  them  a  thorough  brushing,  and  returning  them  in  less  time  than  could  be  expected  by  one 
acquainted  with  Cato's  habitually  deliberate  manner  of  performing  his  duties.  He  then 
iaformed  Mr  Stafford  and  his  lady  of  the  arrival  of  their  guest,  and  having  good  reasons  for 
iuspecting  that  his  young  mistress  would  not  be  displeased  at  the  news,  he  forthwith  went  to 
her  chamber,  and  knocked  as  lightly  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  waking  the  fair  occupant.  The  rap 
was  answered  by  a  sweet  voice  within,  which  Henry  overheard,  and  as  her  words  fell  like  music 
upon  his  ear,  a  joy  most  exquisite  thrilled  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  bosom.  In  an  instant 
every  motion  was  arrested,  and  he  was  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  fixed  to  the  floor  on  which 
he  stood;  with  every  thought  and  feeling  absorbed  in  the  ecstacy  which  a  few  syllables  from 
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tiM  ttpt  of  her  he  loved,  had  enddenly  produced.  Hie  blood  teeaied  to  ooorw  irfth  BghUliig 
VQleoity  through  his  vehis^the  throbbiiig  of  hit  heart  iras  so  vMent  ••  to  be  alwoil  ftdsM^ 
vfhfle  hie  bosom  was  filled  with  such  rapture  as  eaa  be  experieneed  oftly  under  the  iaftuenee  of 
a  first  and  ardent  love. 

•*  What  is  it,  Cato?"  inquired  the  young  lady,  opening  the  door  a  very  Httle  way,  bntalaiid» 
lag  out  of  view ;  "  what  have  you  to  tell  me  this  morning  T" 

**  Miss  AHce,'*  replied  the  honest  Maelt  in  a  very  low  tone,  *<  what  you  tlsk  ?-«.lfasB4  Gavlt* 
ton  oome.     Guy  !  he's  had  a  hard  time  on't,  I  tell  you-—-** 

**  I  shall  eome  down  very  soon,  Cato,**  said  AHce  sweetly ;  **  there,  let  me  shut  the  daer^ 
and  do  you  attend  to  Mr  Carleton's  wants.** 

*'  Miss  Alice— .ftfiss  Alice,"  said  Cato,  gently  pushing  the  door  so  (hr  open  as  to  show  tbt 
young  lady  the  point  of  his  black  nose,  and  obliging  her  to  exercise  a  little  fonse  lo  prevent  the 
entrance  of  his  entire  bead ;  **  Massa  Carleton  say  he  fell  'moag  tieves  like  the  man  hi  ^eilplM^ 
Dese  Whigs,  Miss  Alioe,  plays  de  debble  wl4  efobery  ting.** 

"  They  wont  trouble  you,  Cato,"  siud  AUee  laughhig,  "ao  let  Me  shut  the  deor.* 

Cato  then  withdrew,  muttering  curses  on  the  Whigs,  and  having  ascertained  that  Henry  a> 
longer  required  his  aid,  went  to  the  kiteheo,  where,  on  the  riight  fonodatfien  which  the  Scripture 
quotation  aflforded  him,  he  contrived,  by  drawing  largely  on  his  imaginatiott,  to  make  a  meal 
interesting  etory.  The  wonderfld  narrative  he  terminated  with  the  usual  aseeveration,  that  «*  d« 
Whigs  would  sartainly  be  de  ruin  ob  us  all,  if  we  don't  put  'enf  down  with  a  strong  hand.** 
Having  thus  put  his  fellow  servants  in  a  state  of  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  the  lUog% 
enemies,  this  purveyor-general  of  news  repaired  to  Carleton's  chamber,  and  escorted  Urn  to  tih* 
pariour,  proud,  in  his  master's  absence,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  to  a  fiivourite  gneetw 
Henry  thanked  Cato  for  his  attention,  receiving  a  low  bow  in  reply,  and  seatfaig  himself  by  tlw 
window,  took  up  a  book  which  he  began  to  peruse.  After  reading  a  page  or  two^  he  aoeideatally 
cast  his  eyes  towards  the  door,  and,  to  his  surprise,  saw  the  negro  stUl  there,  apparently  wait* 
lag  for  further  orders. 

**  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer,  Cato,  my  good  man,"  said  Henry  very  pleasantly,  by  vray 
of  giving  him  his  discharge ;  "  you  may  go  now  if  you  wish.'* 

"  Tank  you,  massa,"  replied  Cato  grinning,  yet  looking  as  if  he  had  something  to  say,  but 
doubted  the  propriety  of  doing  so ;  "  I  would  make  bold  to  ask  Massa  Carleton  what  de  nent, 
in  York  be.  Dey  say  bout  these  parts,  dat  Howe  gwine  to  turn  Washington  neck  and  heels' 
out  de  city — be  dat  so,  Massa  Carleton  ?" 

*'  I  believe  it  is,"  replied  Henry,  much  amused  at  the  interest  in  the  war  i^lt  by  ^e  negro, 
and  willing  to  say  something  which  he  knew  would  please  him ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  wfli 
happen  very  soon." 

*'  Good,**  exclaimed  Cato,  showing  his  teeth,  and  clapping  his  hands  together  with  such 
violence  that  the  noise  reverberated  through  the  hall  like  the  report  of  a  small  pistol ;  '*  oh, 
it  do  my  heart  good  to  hear  dis — now  de  rebels  gwine  to  take  it  I  knows— huzza  Ibr  K|og 
George  V* 

Saying  this,  he  withdrew  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  and,  as  usual,  hastened  away  to  the 
kitchen,  and  disburdened  himself  of  his  fresh  freight  of  news ;  adding  what  was  necessary  to^ 
season  and  render  it  extremely  palatable  to  his  attentive  hearers. 

Alone  in  the  parlour,  where  he  remained  nearly  half  an  hour  before  the  family  made  their 
appearance,  Carleton  bad  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  anticipations  of  the  happiness  which 
he  expected  to  enjoy  while  a  sojourner  under  that  hospitable  roof.  He  allowed  no  thoughta 
to  intrude  but  those  connected  with  the  lovely  Alice,  who,  although  he  would  not  confess  it 
to  his  sister,  had  long  possessed  his  heart,  as  fully  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  beauty  to  hold  in 
thraldom  the  affections  of  one  who  has  submitted  himself  without  reserve,  entirely  and  for  ever^ 
to  the  irresistible  influence  of  its  charms.  The  book  which  he  held  had  no  attractions  ht 
him,  and  although  he  turned  page  after  page,  and  ran  his  eyes  closely  over  the  words,  U* 
thoughts  were  too  intently  engaged  upon  a  far  more  pleasing  theme  of  contemplation,  to  admit 
of  his  understanding  a  sentence  of  what  he  read.  £very  sound  that  he  heard  in  the  hall  or 
upon  the  stairs  startled  him,  as  he  imagined  it  to  proceed  from  the  footsteps  of  Alice ;  and 
more  than  once  his  heart  throbbed  violently  under  the  expectation  of  seehig  the  lovely  vision 
present  itself  before  him.    He  felt  all  the  timidity  which  accompanies  first  love,  before  acq«Mfnt« 
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noebasripiMd  into  intimaisy,  and  while  the  Uusguage  of  the  lovert  is  still  that  of  the  eye> 
rather  tkiB  of  the  tongue.  What  a  mysterious  aflecikm  of  the  mind,  that  enchains  us  to  a 
being  more  lovely  in  our  view  than  an  angel  of  light ;  while  at  the  same  moment  it  inspires  us 
with  s  childish  fear,  as  if  she  were  a  form  to  be  dreaded  rather  than  adored  ! 

ft  if  true  that  Carleton's  acquaintance  with  Mr  Stafford  and  his  lady  had  been  of  long  stand- 
faig,  bat  he  had  seen  less  of  Alice  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  intimacy  that 
mbiiated  between  her  and  Grace.  During  the  preceding  four  or  five  years  he  had  been  absent, 
m  we  have  seen,  pursuing  his  6oIlegiato  studies  in  a  distant  village ;  and  it  was  only  during  the 
viflttioBii  when  they  happened  to  meet  In  the  city,  that  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  her. 
On  two  or  three  oooasioos,  however,  he  had  accompanied  his  sister  to  Mr  Stafford's ;  but  these 
viatihad  been  short,  though  sufficiently  long  to  deepen  his  admiration  into  a  feeling  of  intense 
Jove.  This  passion  had  continued  steadily  to  increase,  till  he  had  come  to  regard  the  lady  as 
i  divinity  whom  he  scarcely  dared  approach.  About  six  months  had  elapsed  since  their  last 
BeeUng,  and  on  Henry's  part  at  least  their  next  interview,  so  near  at  hand,  was  now  looked  to 
wUb  emotions  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  but  in  the  presence  of  his  inamorata.  What 
thoie  feelings  were  every  reader  who  has  felt  the  tender  passion  will  readily  understand :  to 
hiflB  who  has  not  (if  such  a  person  exist),  no  definition  that  we  could  give  would  be  satisfac- 
teiy.  How  the  fair  one  herself  felt  on  this  occasion  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain,  but  mnit 
ksfe  the  reader  to  infer  firom  conversations  with  her  lover,  which  we  shall  accurately  report 
He  will  prohably  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  oondusion  on  this  point,  as  we  shall  not  devi-. 
els  so  fiur  from  the  practice  of  other  historians  as  to  leave  our  readers  in  doubt  oonoemiog  the 
trie  state  of  onr  heroine's  heart. 

The  room  in  which  Henry  sat  was  fUmished  in  a  style  which  has  not  yet  become  entirely 
lUoleta.  There  it  here  and  there  a  house  which  contains  the  antiquated  fiimiture  of  that  day» 
evBsd  and  used  by  thoee  who  have  disregarded  fashion,  and  never  attempted  to  keep  pace 
with  its  incessant  changes.  It  needs  no  description,  since  all  must  have  seen  the  style  of  chaire 
ind  tablet  used  by  their  forefathers  **  sixty  years  since,'*  differing  so  materially,  in  size  and 
itrocturei  firom  those  of  our  modem  drawing-rooms.  Mr  Stafford's  house  was  considered,  at 
tbit  time»  to  be  more  elegantly  furnished  than  any  in  that  vicinity,  and  unsurpassed  in  the 
ooitlineis  of  iU  appointments  by  any  in  the  city ;  yet  a  belle  of  the  present  day,  could  she 
MS  the  interior  of  that  parlour,  would  soareely  think  it  a  place  adapted  to  the  reception  and 
estertainment  of  her  fiwhionable  friends.  The  heavy,  unwieldy  chairs,  she  would  consider  as 
poor  subititutet  for  the  lighter  and  more  tasteful  inventions  of  the  French  artist ;  nor  would 
abe  ceasont  to  appropriate  to  the  massive  tables  the  space  now  filled  with  ottomans,  statuary, 
ttd  divans. 

The  walls  of  Mr  Stafford's  parlour  were  garnished  with  several  paintings  of  merit,  and  among 
then  were  two  executed  by  Mrs  Stafford  when  she  was  a  maiden  of  seventeen.  These  were 
espies  of  what  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  good  originals ;  and  the  subjects  were 
drawn  firom  the  New  Testament.  A  severe  critic  would,  doubtless,  have  found  much  to  con- 
dMSB  both  in  the  drawing  and  colouring,  since  inferior  judges  did  not  fail  to  peroeive  that 
there  was  little  in  them  to  admire.  The  head  of  our  Saviour  in  one  was  twice  the  size  it  ought 
to  have  been,  while  in  the  other  it  was  much  too  small ;  as  if  the  fair  artist  had  intended  that 
both  together  should  contain  the  requisite  material  for  two  well-proportioned  heads.  But  this 
wsi  not  the  only  faulty  member :  the  arms  were  long  enough  to  have  enabled  him  to  fasten 
hit  koee-buokles  (had  such  things  been  worn)  without  stooping  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
othsr  figures,  instead  of  being  represented  as  standing  at  different  distances  from  the  spectator, 
seened,  from  the  total  want  of  perspective,  to  be  arranged  against  a  stone  wall,  of  which  the 
back  groand  was  an  accidental,  and  no  bad  representation.  Other  defects,  equally  striking, 
csased  the  beholder  to  smile,  and  to  wonder  why  specimens  of  art,  so  inferior  in  all  respects, 
ahoald  be  allowed  to  occupy  conspicuous  places  among  pictures  of  more  than  ordinary  excel- 
Isnoe.  No  person,  however,  could  be  more  sensible  of  their  hiferiorlty  than  Mr  Stafford  ;  but 
be  nlaed  them  on  account  of  their  association  with  the  sweet  reminiscences  of  his  courtship 
—a  period  which  he  remembered  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  embracing  some  of  the  most  joyous 
boars  of  his  life.  Those  pictures  had  hung  in  the  room  in  which  the  future  Mrs  Stafford  was 
noemtomed  to  receive  her  intended,  and  of  course  had  been  nightly  seen  by  him ;  but  he  did 
Mt  then  permit  himself  to  dwell  upon  anything  but  their  beautiei»  few  as  they  were,  tlthoogh 
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even  to  the  partial  eyes  of  s  devoted  lover,  their  weak  points  most  have  been  saiBciently  obvi- 
ous. For  these  reasons,  Mr  Stafford  insisted  upon  their  being  hang  in  his  parlour,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  his  excellent  wife. 

Henry  extracted  some  amusement  from  the  defects  of  thosi^  pictures,  but  he  did  not  permH 
them  to  detain  him  long  from  the  more  pleasing  task  of  examining  and  admiring  several  draw* 
ings  and  other  tasteful  works  executed  by  the  fair  fingers  of  the  accomplished  Alice.  Every, 
thing  from  her  hands  was  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  her  admirer ;  indeed,  all  the  arti- 
cles in  the  room,  even  to  the  carpet  which  had  been  so  often  pressed  by  her  fairy  feet,  were  r&> 
garded  by  him  with  something  like  curiosity,  as  if  they  might  have  differed  materially  from 
those  be  bad  been  accustomed  to  see.  He  was  almost  disposed  to  envy  them  their  situation, 
where  they  were  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  lovely  and  innocent  girl ;  while  he,  who  adored 
her,  had  considered  himself  happy  when  chance  allowed  him  but  a  few  moments*  enjojrment  oi 
her  charming  society. 

During  the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  the  family  made  their  appearance,  Henry,  in 
dwelling  upon  the  beauty  of  Alice  Stafford,  as  memory  presented  her  to  his  mind,  and  trac- 
ing the  objects  around  him,  the  evidences  of  her  taste  and  skill,  entirely  forgot  the  occur- 
rences of  the  preceding-  day  and  night ;  nor  was  it  till  he  again  seated  himself  by  the  opes 
window,  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  Sound,  that  be  remembered  the  loss  of  his  horse,  his  cap* 
ture  by  Crawford,  and  his  fortunate  escape  from  the  island.  His  happiness  was  faistantiy 
diminished  by  the  thought  of  his  steed,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  But  for  that  d^ 
cumstance  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  lovely  scene  that  presented  itself  before  him ;  the  broad 
blue  Sound  with  its  waters  sparkling  in  the  sun — the  hills  on  the  opposite  shore  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  dear  sky— -the  islands  with  their  dark  green  foliage  waving  in  the  morning 
breeze—all  contributing,  with  the  aid  of  a  genial  atmosphere,  to  form  one  of  the  most  enchant^ 
ing  views  that  a  lover  of  nature  could  desire  to  see.  Not  less  attractive  were  the  objeeti 
immediately  under  his  eye.  Tbe  grass,  enlivened  by  the  recent  rains,  looked  green  and  fresh—, 
the  earth  sent  up  a  fragrant  smell — and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  seemed  to  derive 
new  life  and  vigour  from  the  joint  influence  of  the  sun  and  of  the  crystal  drops  that  sparkled 
on  thdr  surfiice.  If  inanimate  nature  thus  felt  and  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  balmy 
breeze,  the  air,  and  tire  sun,  not  less  joyous  were  the  birds  that  flittted  from  branch  to  brand^ 
dianting  their  unceasing  and  melodious  song,  as  if  they  would  indemnify  themselves  for  a  day 
of  clouds  and  storm  by  the  highest  enjoyment  of  that  brilliant  mom.  Even  Tray,  the  faithful 
dog  of  Mr  Stafford,  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  master,  but  still  capable  of  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure, lay  in  the  sunshine,  wagging  bis  tail,  and  apparently  diverted  by  the  gambols  of  two  kit« 
tens  that  disported  themselves  before  him.  The  flowers  that  adorned  the  enclosure,  wbOe 
their  colours  seemed  deepened  and  freshened  by  the  rain,  gave  out  a  most  del%htful  odour,  and 
their  beauty  was  enhanced  in  the  view  of  Henry  by  the  circumstance  of  his  recent  confinew 
ment  to  the  city.  In  a  word,  everything  he  saw  and  heard  was  so  lovely  that  he  could  almost 
fancy  that  nature  had  purposely  assumed  her  most  pleashig  guise,  and  called  upon  her  m!n» 
strels  for  their  exquisite  music,  to  captivate  his  eye  and  ear,  and  win  him  to  the  quiet,  undis* 
turbed  fruition  of  her  charms. 

The  house,  standing  on  an  eminence,  commanded  a  fine  view  of  tbe  Sound,  whidi  dhrectly 
opposite  is  several  miles  in  width.  Looking  to  the  east,  you  perceive  that  it  rapidly  widens 
till  it  becomes,  in  extent,  like  an  inland  sea,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  bounded  mdj 
by  the  sky.  The  land  of  Long  Island,  visible  from  that  point,  varies  in  height  from  a  flat  shore 
to  hills  of  some  magnitude,  from  one  of  which  the  ocean,  with  an  extensive  tract  of  surround- 
ing <fountry,  can  be  seen.  Their  wavy  outline  agahist  a  cloudless  sky,  particularly  when  they 
assume  a  purple  hue,  adding  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  mountain  scenery  to  the  picture^ 
affords  the  admiring  eye  that  relief  which  it  naturally  seeks  when  its  gaze  is  thrown  over  a 
level  and  extended  surfiice. 

Henry  was  earnestly  engaged  in  surveying  the  beauties  of  the  scene  when  Mr  Stafford 
entered  the  room.  That  gentleman  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  looked  considerably 
younger,  having  scarcely  a  wrinkle  in  his  face,  or  a  grey  hair  on  his  temples.  He  was  indebt- 
ed to  an  admirable  constitution  for  this  exemption  from  the  ravages  of  time an  exemption 

with  which  few  are  favoured  in  so  great  a  degree  over  whom  half  a  century  has  flown  with  its 
withering  influence.    He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  though  rather  inclined  to  be  slen> 
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der,  and  bb  bead  wis  one  of  ample  dimeniions,  having  that  peculiar  conformation  which  leads 
the  behoiifer  to  form  an  exalted  opinion  of  iti  intellectual  power.  His  eyes  were  black  and 
pierciiigf  his  features  were  large,  but  regular,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  when  in 
repoie,  was  decidedly  stern,  corresponding  to  the  strength  and  severity  of  his  character.  His 
maimers  were  highly  polished,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  rendering  himself  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  Possessing  a  cultivated  mind  and  conversational  powers  of  the  highest  order, 
his  converse,  when  ho  chose  to  exert  himself,  was  not  less  instructive  than  entertainiog.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  great  fund  of  humour,  which,  when  te  disposed,  he  would  draw  upon  to  the 
iDfiDite  amusement  of  his  friends ;  but  it  was  seldom  that  his  feelings  inclined  him  to  do  so,. 
geDeially  preferring  to  let  the  sterner  traits  of  his  character  predominate  over  the  more  amia- 
ble. This  peculiarity,  however,  rarely  showed  itself  in  a  way  that  rendered  him  disagreeable 
to  hii  fiunUy  and  others ;  he  was  at  such  times  only  taciturn  and  imperturbably  grave.  His 
Slit  was  sudi  that  few  could  foil  him,  and  those  who  had  rashly  engaged  him,  and  felt  the  sting 
of  hb  sarcasm,  had  no  disposition  to  renew  the  encounter. 

Mr  Stafford  was  of  English  descent.  His  grandfather,  early  in  life,  came  from  England, 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  soon  after  purchaaed  the  estate  which  was  inherited 
by  his  ion,  the  &ther  of  Hugh  Stafford.  The  latter  gentleman  being  one  of  two  brothers  to 
whoBi  the  estate,  then  considerably  augmented  by  the  thrift  and  prudence  of  their  father,  had 
descended,  very  soon  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  died 
without  issue*  In  early  life  he  had  been  well  prepared  for  college,  having  been  designed  for 
one  of  the  liberal  professions ;  but  posseasing  a  stubborn,  uncontrollable  disposition,  and  a 
natural  aversion  to  study,  he  persisted,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  excellent  father,  in 
indulging  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  almost  entirely  neglecting  his  books.  To  such  an 
eitent  did  he  carry  this  course  of  conduct,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  college 
befim  the  expiratfon  of  the  first  twelve  months. 

After  a  wild  career  of  several  years,  during  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ralph 
Cirieton  and  his  brother  Reginald,  but  more  particularly  with  the  latter,  he  suddenly  and 
■ost  unexpectedly  reformed,  and  became  as  noted  for  steadiness  and  sobriety  as  he  had 
previously  been  for  the  irregularity  of  his  habits.  Ashamed  of  having  so  long  neglected  his 
studies^  and  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  resumed  them  under  able  teachers,  and 
applied  himself  with  untiring  assiduity.  This  intense  application  was  continued  for  three  years, 
it  the  end  of  which  period,  as  he  had  started  on  a  good  foundation,  he  found  himself  a  tolerable 
scholar.  He  then  commenced  a  course  of  legal  studies  in  conjunction  with  his  literary  pursuits; 
bat  as  he  had  never  intended  to  practise  law,  he  did  not  pursue  that  subject  to  any  great 
extent.  His  fortune  was  ample,  and  being  fond  of  agriculture,  be  superintended  the  cultivation 
of  Us  form;  alternating  this  agreeable  employment  with  those  of  a  more  intellectual  character. 
In  company  with  Reginald  Carleton  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  where  he  passed  about 
two  years  in  studying  the  languages,  and  examining  the  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  it  was 
dnriflg  a  part  only  of  that  period  that  he  was  associated  with  Mr  Carleton,  from  whom  a  mis- 
understanding caused  him  to  separate.  This  quarrel  also  alienated  the  friendship  of  Ralph, 
and  created  that  coolness  between  him  and  Mr  Stafford  to  which  we  have  iTeforc  alluded. 

Hugh  "Stafford,  we  have  observed,  was  a  thorough  Tory.  He  had  very  early  interested 
hlnself  in  the  dispute  with  the  mother*country,  and  as  the  difficulties  increased,  his  feelings 
agtinst  the  revolutionists  gathered  strength.  He  denounced  them  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
aoeostomed  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinions  in  the  boldest 
language  he  could  command.  His  being  surrounded  by  American  troops  did  not  deter  him 
from  talking  without  reserve  upon  that  exciting  subject  with  whomsoever  he  might  happen  to 
be  in  conversation.  In  this  he  differed  from  many  others,  who,  although  secretly  in  favour  of 
Bogland,  and  approving  the  English  policy,  took  no  part  in  the  war,  nor  let  their  opinions  be 
lUiown.  No  such  prudential  measures  governed  Mr  Stafford,  and  he  was  often  heard  to 
declare,  that  he  would  continue  to  denounce  the  rebels  if  he  were  absolutely  certain  that  it 
would  result  in  losing  every  dollar  he  possessed,  and  being  left  with  Ivbi  family  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  world.  This  was  no  empty  boast,  as  all  his  friends,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  could 
iestify,  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  him  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  revolutionists  and 
their  cause.  So  warm  were  his  feelings,  and  so  indignant  was  he  that  men  should  have  the 
ladactty  to  rebel  agahist  their  lawfril  sovereign,  that  he  more  than  once  affirmed  that,  if  it 
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were  im his  power,  he  would  at  one  blow  annihilate  einery  man  who  had  taken  up  arm  h 
support  of  the  revolutioo. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  other  Tories,  inclading  the  more  timid  among  them,  hac 
increased  the  plainness  of  their  speech,  and  no  longer  scrupled  to  speak  without  reserve  on  tin 
subject  of  the  war.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  bad  given  them  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  British  arms ;  indeed  they  already  regarded  the  struggle  as  approaching  iti 
termination  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority.  But  in  proportion  m 
others  talked  more  boldly,  Mr  Stafford  gradually  became  more  quiet.  Sinca  the  moment  1m 
heard  of  the  signal  overthrow  which  the  Americans  sustained  on  the  Island,  he  had  said  bnl 
little,  as  if  he  might  have  considered  the  fSoe  too  despicable  for  fiirther  noUoe.  He  distested 
the  caution  which  his  prudent  Tory  friends  had  observed,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  to  whiet 
side  the  fortune  of  war  would  incline,  before  they  openly  took  a  decided  part  in  the  contest ; 
and  it  was  to  act  as  differently  from  them  as  possible,  and  to  show  that  he  despised  the  revo* 
lutionbts  too  much  to  fear  them,  that  he  had  made  it  a  practice  from  the  beginning  to  expresi 
himself  as  boldly  as  was  consonant  to  his  feelings,  without  regard  to  the  pnssence  of  any  o 
opposite  political  sentiments.  It  was  a  subject  which,  in  his  opinion,  authorised  in  enr^ 
loyalist  the  most  energetic  and  decided  language,  inasmuch  as  he  looked  upon  the  effort  ts 
establish  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  which  a  subjeel  o( 
Britain  could  be  guilty.    - 

Such  was  Hugh  Stafford,  at  whose  residenoe  our  hero  is  now  a  welcome  visiter. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

Mb  Staffobd,  with  that  high-bred  air  which  distinguished  him,  advanced  to  his  young  friend^ 
and  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  gave  him  a  most  gratifying  reception.  He  was  that 
morning  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  seemed  to  desire  that  good  feeling  and  smiles  should 
I»revail  wfthin,  to  correspond  with  the  sunshine,  warmth,  and  beauty  without.  After  the  usorf 
inquiries  in  r^g;ard  to  the  family  of  Mr  Carleton,  Mr  Stafford,  still  holding  both  Henry^  hanlf 
between  his  own,  observed  :— 

**  Your  message  by  our  neighbour  Le  Count  was  duly  delivered,  and  g^ve  ns  reason  to 
expect  yon  yesterday  morning ;  but  as  you  did  not  make  your  appearance,  we  concluded  thit 
you  had  been  prevented  by  the  rain.  You  are  an  early  riser,  sh:,  if  you  came  from  home  thb 
morning.*' 

"  That  I  have  not  done,"  replied  Henry,  '*  for  I  was  yesterday  stopped  on  the  road  byooe 
of  your  neighbours,  who  insisted  upon  my  accompanying  him  to  his  own  residence,  from  whiefa 
I  last  night  succeeded,  with  considerable  difficulty,  in  making  my  escape." 
«  You  astonish  me !"  said  Mr  Stafford ;  "  pray  explain  yourself." 

Henry  then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  what  had  occurred  from  the  moment  of  Us 
arrival  at  the  inn»  and  concluded  by  warning  his  host  to  be  prepared  to  ward  off  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  by  Crawford  ajod  his  companions. 

"  Pshaw  !'*  exclaimed  Mr  Stafford ;  "I  fear  not  the  cowardly  rascals,  and  would  undertake, 
single-handed,  to  defend  my  house  against  a  score  of  them.  There  is  no  greater  evil  to  be 
apprehended  than  the  occasional'  robbing  of  a  hen-roost,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  even 
from  such  pillage  they  would  be  frightened  away  by  the  crowing  of  a  dunghill  cock.  The  army 
of  Washington  is  good  for  little  else  than  to  commit  such  depredations,  and  certainly  a  man  (MT 
courage  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  machinations  of  those  Whig  vagabonds  that  infest  our 
shores.** 

Henry  felt  the  blood  rise  to  his  cheeks  on  hearing  this  allusion  to  the  army,  but  he  gave  no 
expression  to  his  feelings,  having  previously  determined  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  Into 
a  dispute,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  He  was  aware  of  Mr  Stafford's  unyielding  loyalty, 
and  of  that  peculiarity  of  disposition  which  led  him  to  speak  his  sentiments  treeij  and  openly 
on  the  subject  of  the  war ;  and  he  saw  the  necessity  of  commanding  his  temper,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  controversy  which  would  excite  unpleasant  feelings,  and  probably  abridge  his  virit. 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  conceal  his  own  opinions,  or  to  yield  his  right  to  defend,  in  a 
proper  manner,  the  acts  and  principles  of  the  Whigs ;  as  he  had  too  much  independenoet*  be 
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triDiai^  wdtr  WHf  dw«mitanoei>  to  remain  lilent  wbes  be  lelt  himfelf  eatted  npea  to  qpe^ 
He  btbon,  theraibre^  to  mke  anj  reply  to  Um  offeniiTe  part  of  Mr  Stafford's  ronavka^  althou^ 
aaaoNMr  rose  to  bii  1^  whieh,  if  he  had  ottered  it,  would  doubtleta  have  terminated  their 
fijeaddqi  fiv  ever.  He  subaequttitly  felt  pleased  with  himself  lor  this  forbearance,  andrejoioed 
to  Sad  that  he  possessed  so  much  self*command. 

**  Yon  may  be  mistaken,*'  said  he  cahnly,  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing  objectionable,  "*  in  the 
dnnetsr  of  ttie  men  for  whom  I  have  warned  you  to  be  prepared.  I  believe  Crawford  to 
poMSi  the  oonrage  of  a  tiger,  and  the  penon  associated  with  him  is  by  no  means  to  be  de» 
ipiied,  as  I  myself  can  testify.  Had  you  seen  them  at  the  tavern,  exposed  to  a  round  dozen 
of  m  itont  fellows  as  the  country  affords,  and  observed  with  how  much  oodaess  they  fought 
aDd  roBted  the  whole  posse,  I  think  you  would  acknowledge  that  he  who  relied  on  their  lack 
of  ooBiagt  would  find  himself  egregionsly  deceived." 

"Doat  be  alarmed,  Harry,"  said  Mr  Staflbrd ;  **  a  man  who  puts  a  flock  of  sheep  to  flighty 
dots  DOt  establish  his  reputation  for  bravery.  I  warrant  me  a  determined  fellow,  well  armed* 
wwld  capture  this  Crawford,  and  all  the  rascals  who  compose  his  band.  It  shall  be  tried  at 
d  stents ;  for,  as  I  Uve,  I  will  drive  him  from  that  island  and  the  county,  if  he  have  a  hnn» 
M  nen  to  ofqpoee  me," 

'*Ihope  you  may  succeed,"  said  Henry,  **for  such  lawless  fellows  should  be  tolerated  by 
neitber  party.  The  horrors  of  war  arising  from  the  actions  of  the  armies  are  sufficiently  great, 
witboot  being  augmented  by  the  depredatfons  of  those  vagabonds,  whose  only  ofaiject  is  the 
idrancement  of  their  individual  interests.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  however,  to  apprise  you  of 
wlnt  I  had  heard,  that  you  might,  at  least,  be  upon  your  guard." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  warning,"  observed  Mr  Staflbrd^  ''but  if  you  remain  here  .ong 
enough,  yon  will  find  that  you  have  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  plottings  oif  those 
knaves.  Let  them  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  any  family  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  will 
MMB  make  the  country  too  hot  to  bold  them." 

Henry  now  bethought  him  of  a  letter  from  his  lather  to  Mr  Stafford^-the  first  that  had 
pBMed  betwoen  them  in  many  years— .and  withdrew  to  obtain  it.  On  his  return  he  presented 
il»  and  as  he  did  so,  remarked  a  slight  change  in  that  gentleman's  countenance,  which  seemed 
t»  isdieate  no  ineonsiderable  degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  his  former 
friend.  Mr  Staflbrd  observed  that  a  communication'  from  Mr  Carleton,  the  sight  of  whose 
inJtiBg  oaused  him  to  remember,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  the  days  of  their  intimacy,  was 
10  onespected  and  gratifying,  that  he  could  not  forego  the  happiness  of  an  immediate  perusal 
of  its  contents.  As  he  read  the  letter,  Henry  perceived  a  shade  to  pass  over  his  brow,  as  if 
tbe  sabject  were  of  a  less  pleasing  character  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  when  he  had 
finirtied,  he  sat  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  apparently  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  tidings  he 
had  received.  At  length  his  countenance  brightened  again,  and  be  resumed  the  conversation 
by  an  allusion  to  the  contents  of  the  letter. — ^<  Your  father  informs  me,  Harry,  (his  usual 
way— when  in  a  cheerful  mood — of  addressing  his  friend,)  that  you  are  a  little,  nay,  consider- 
sUj,  inclined  to  the  political  heresy  which  prevails  among  the  rebels,  and  that  he  hopes  I  shall 
be  able,  durmg  your  sojourn  here,  to  bring  you  back  to  the  true  faith.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
Iwy,  I  shall  do  that  to  the  letter ;  for  you  are  too  valuable  a  subject  of  his  majesty  to  be  per- 
nitted  to  array  yourself  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.    Hear  what  Mr  Carleton  says : — " 

"  Henry  has  a  deeply  rooted  aversion  to  everything  that  savours  of  oppression,  and  when- 
evtr  he  discovers  any  sign  of  it,  he  is  sure  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  those  supposed  to 
1m  oppressed,  without  stopping  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  With  his 
generous  disposition  and  ardent  feelings,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  specious  arguments  of  the 
fsbels  sbouki  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  bis  mind ;  nor  that  the  complaints,  which 
they  have  the  art  of  rendering  so  effective  by  their  eloquence,  should  have  enlisted  his  sym- 
pithies  in  their  favour.  Indeed  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  one  so  young  that 
iBatore  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  which  would  enable  him  to  perceive  the  errors  of 
^  revolutionists,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  demands.     When  to  his  original  bias  towards  the 

nbeb  and  theur  cause,  we  add  the  fact  that  his  most  intimate  friend  at  college — a  Mr  H , 

whs  is  new  a  captain  in  the  army.— was  then  disloyal  in  feeling,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho 
i^old  have  imbibed  some  of  the  poison  so  cunningly  disguised  in  honey.  My  arguments  have 
Ailed  to  have  tbe  desired  efiect,  and  although  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinions  are 
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not  naaHerable,  yet  such  Im  Us  prediiectioD  in  faronr  of  that  io&nioas  pwty,  thtt,  mdoM  yotg 
efforts  shonld  prove  soceessfnl,  I  fetr  he  will  ultimatelj  act,  as  weD  as  think,  with  the  enrtnlsi 
of  oar  lung;  To  yoo  then,  mj  dear  sir,  I  confide  the  important  task  of  bringing  Henrj  back 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  good  and  loyal  snliijeet ;  and  I  do  tbk  with  the  more  freedom,  be- 
canse  I  am  aware  that  he  is  a  favourite  with  yon,  and  one  whom  you  would  be  aorry  to  see 
in  the  ranks  of  your  opponents.  In  your  hands  I  feel  oonident  he  will  abandon  those  prineU 
pies  which  are  beginning  to  take  root  in  his  breast ;  for  you  have  the  faculty  of  setting  the 
whole  matter  before  him  in  such  a  light  as  must  convince  him  of  the  wickednem  of  thoae  who 
ore  opposing  the  legitimate  authority  of  Britain." 

**  You  hear  that,  Harry,"  continued  Mr  Stafford,  fokUog  the  letter;  **  bring  you  badi?^ 
to  be  sure  1  will,  and  that  in  a  very  little  while.  Now  my  good  sir,  you  must  in  fiitare  regard 
yourself  as  my  pupil,  and  receive  implicitly  the  doctrines  I  shall  teach.    What  say  yon?* 

**  I  acknowledge  your  authority  to  act  ea  pire,**  replied  Henry  with  a  smfle ;  <*  but  whether 
my  opinions  undergo  a  change  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  arguments  yon  may  advance.  My 
opinions  have  not  been  formed  without  due  deliberation,  yet  I  am  open  to  conviction,  and 
nothing  would  afford  me  higher  pleasure  than  to  think  with  you  and  my  lather  upon  the  iob- 
ject  which  now  agitates  the  country,  and  threatens  to  cost  England  the  brightest  jewel  in  Iwr 

diadem." 

**  Tut,  tut,  man,**  said  Mr  Stafford ;  "  no  fear  of  that.  Why,  in  six  months  WasUagloc 
will  not  have  men  enough  at  command  to  brush  the  dust  from  his  boots.  Already  his  arms 
is  dissolving  like  an  icicle  in  the  sun,  and  if  Howe  should  get  another  shot  at  him,  lifs  powec 
of  doing  evil  will  be  effectually  annihilated.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  their  death-blow 
Harry,  so  you  may  abandon  all  expectation  of  seeing,  in  future,  more  than  a  contemptible  shorn 
of  re^stance.     The  coup  de  grace  will  soon  be  given,  and  then  all  will  be  quiet  again." 

**  It  may  be  so,**  said  Henry,  '*  but  one  victory  does  not  always  finish  the  war.  Yon  ma. 
stun  a  man  with  a  single  blow,  without  killing  or  rendering  him  poweriess  to  destroy  yon;: 
Fabius  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginian,  but  Rome  did  not  surrender." 

«*Bnt  Rome  kept  her  provinces  in  subjection,  though  the  wrongs  they  endnred 
enough  to  make  hMven  itself  fight  against  their  oppressors  ;  Enghmd  will  do  the  same 
her  colonies,  and  give  the  worid  no  reason  to  tax  her  with  injustice.    But  here  comes  Alice  J 

At  that  moment  the  young  lady  entered  the  door,  looking  as  blooming  as  the  morning,  aa4 
in  the  opinion  of  her  admirer,  more  beautiful  than  he  had  previously  seen  her  under  the  moat 
favourable  circumstances.  This  was  indeed  true,  for  she  had  recently  grown  more  full  and 
symmetrical,  which  rectified  what  some  considered  her  only  fault,  an  inclination  to  be  veiy 
slender. 

Alice  Stafford  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  in  stature  was  precisely  of  that  he%iil, 
to  which  the  addition  of  a  single  inch  would  detract  from  the  justness  of  her  proportions.  She 
was  one  of  those  beauties  of  whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  even  a  faint  idea,  by  a  mere  de- 
scription of  each  individual  feature,  however  accurately  the  portrait  may  be  drawn  and  colonrsd 
by  the  artist's  skill.  If  we  should  say  that  her  hair  was  like  fibres  of  burnished  gold— her  skin 
so  Mr  and  transparent  that  the  finest  veins  were  visible  beneath  its  surface;  that -her  eyes, 
adorned  with  lashes  darker  than  her  hair,  were  blue  as  the  canopy  above,  reflecting  from  their 
azure  depths  a  worid  of  thought  and  feeling,  measureless  and  profound ;  that  her  nose,  her 
mouth,  her  cheeks,  were  of  that  exquisite  mould  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desved  in  their 
form  and  harmony ;  that  her  neck,  her  bust,  her  figure,  corresponded  in  symmetry  to  the 
almost  perfect  features  of  her  fiaice ;  that  her  feet  and  hands  were  of  that  fiiultless  shape  and 
size,  which  answer  the  most  fastidious  wish  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  all  these  formed  a  whole  of 
such  rare  beauty,  as  might  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  nature  herself  at  the  exceDenoe 
of  her  handiwork ;  we  should  but  rehearse  a  catalogue  of  her  charms,  without  presenting  a  sha- 
dow of  that  incomparable  loveliness  which  invested  the  person  of  Alice  Stafford.  There  k 
that  in  the  expression  of  beauty's  eye,  in  the  sweetness  of  her  smile,  in  the  grace  of  her  eneiy 
motion,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  known  and  felt ;  and  which  can  no  more  be  described  wifli 
words,  than  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond  can  be  represented  by  the  painter*s  art  The  poet 
may  sing  of  the  summer  landscape,  when  the  shades  of  evening  are  at  hand— of  the  purple  hOb 
that  catch  the  last  rays  of  the  setthig  sun— -of  the  clouds  and  sky  resembling  molten  gold— - 
and  of  the  sweet  and  shadowy  valley,  with  its  pure  and  winding  stream,  and  flocks  and  heidi^ 
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ttd  ootta^et  and  bowen ;  but  how  weak,  how  indistinct  the  picture  thus  described,  compared 
with  its  quiet  yet  sublime  original !  He  may  tell  us  of  the  lover's  serenade,  and  of  its  melting 
itrsiBS  that  break  the  silence  of  the  night ;  but  his  words  are  not  the  melody  itself— they  sink 
Dot  into  the  soul  like  the  music  of  that  lover's  voice  and  lute. 

Ihere  was  a  strong  likeness  between  Alice  and  her  father,  although  the  former  was  of  a 
1^  and  the  latter  of  a  dark  complexion.  Their  features  were  of  the  same  shape,  but  hert 
.wen  modi  more  delicate  and  soft,  like  those  of  a  person  reflected  from  certain  glasses,  which 
al  OBce  reduce  the  dimensions  and  render  them  more  beautifhl,  without,  however,  impairing 
their  rssemblance  to  the  original.  There  was  the  same  intellectnal  eye,  though  of  a  different 
colour,  and  the  same  grave  expression  of  countenance,  which  coincided  with,  and  seemed  the 
efiaet  of  a  disposition  that  had  a  decided  tendency  to  melancholy. 

Alice  Stafford,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  was  well  educated.  She  had  enjoyed  all  the 
adftatages  which  the  dty  at  that  period  afforded,  besides  receiving  instruction  from  her  Ikther  in 
Mveral  of  the  modem  languages,  in  most  of  which,  but  particularly  in  FVench  and  Italian,  she 
mu  a  prolioient.  The  former  of  those  tongues  she  spoke  with  fluency,  and  with  the  latter  she 
mu  foftoiently  Ikmiliar  to  be  able  to  read  the  most  difficult  authors  with  pcr^ct  ease.  She 
WM  also  well  skilled  in  drawing— an  art  for  which  she  had' almost  from  infancy  manifested  a 
reoHtrkable  talent,  and  which,  under  the  tuition  of  experienced  masters,  she  had  cultivated  with 
coulderable  success. 

Miss  Stafford's  disposition  was  soft  and  amiable.  She  had  a  most  happy  faculty  of  making 
lienelf  beloved  by  everybody  that  knew  her,  and  was,  consequently,  a  universal  favourite  among 
bv  Domerous  friends.  Although  she  was  unusually  mild,  she  possessed  great  depth  and 
atfength  of  mind,  which  gave  her  an  understanding  almost  masculine,  and  rendered  her,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  capable  of  efforts  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  one 
Qfberage  and  sex. 

Despite  the  difference  in  their  dispositions  she  and  the  lovely  sister  of  Henry  Carlcton  had 
been  intimate  from  early  childhood.  Grace,  with  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  was  all  life 
and  vivacity,  talking  incessantly  in  that  pleasant  vein  which  made  her  an  agreeable  companion 
—affectionately  attached  to  her  friends,  whom  she  was  always  studious  to  serve  and  please,  and 

with  the  meekness  of  a  lamb,  ever  submitting  herself  to  the  will  and  opinions  of  her  parents. 

Bat  Alico  was  more  reserved  and  quiet ;  and,  excepting  in  every  amiable  quality,  tho  very 
opposite  of  her  interesting  friend.  While  she  was  pursuing  her  studies  in  town,  they  were 
ilmott  constantly  together,  and  from  the  period  of  their  quitting  school  they  had  visited  each 
other  as  often  as  practicable,  and  maintained  an  almost  uninterrupted  correspondence. 

We  have  seen  that  Grace  had  detected  in  her  brother's  conduct  certain  indications  of 
ittidiment  to  Miss  Stafford,  and  that  she  was  very  desirous  of  bringing  about  an  union  between 
them.  Henry  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  inclination  to  that  young  lady,  but  Grace  was 
too  sharp-sighted  not  to  discover  in  his  deportment,  while  in  the  presence  of  her  friend,  enough 
to  eoBTince  hor  that  Alice  Stafford  had  inspired  him  with  a  deeper  and  warmer  feeling  than 
tiie  mere  admiration  which  he  professed  to  entertain. 

When  Alice  entered  the  apartment,  a  deep  blush  sufilised  her  cheeks  as  Carleton  odvanced 
towards  her  to  make  his  obeisance.  A  spectator  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in  the  feelings 
which,  at  that  moment,  predominated  in  the  bosoms  of  those  young  persons ;  nor  did  Mr 
Stafford  fail  to  notice  those  peculiarities  of  manner,  which,  had  he  not  previously  suspected 
an  attachment  between  his  daughter  and  her  admirer,  must  then  have  made  it  quite  apparent. 
That  such  was  the  case  his  subsequent  conduct  plainly  indicated ;  for  while  Henry  and  Alico 
were  engaged  in  conversation  he  sat  silently  regarding  them,  with  a  serious  interest  depicted 
on  his  countenance.  Whether  he  felt  pleased  or  otherwise  at  this  discovery  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  fay,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  which  manifested  the  precise  character  of 
his  feelings.  That  he  was  not  displeased  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that  Henry 
WW  a  favourite  with  him,  and,  in  every  point  of  view,  an  eligible  match  for  his  daughter ; 
uiless,  indeed,  the  inclination  to  Whig  principles  which  he  had  betrayed  should  be  considered 
tt  faisuperablo  objection.  At  that  time,  however,  Mr  Stafford  attached  little  importance  to 
his  political  opinions,  feeling  confident  of  being  able  to  change  them  ; — so  that  we  have  reason 
to  b^eve  that  his  suspicion,  amounting  almost  to  con\'iction,'  of  an  attachment  subsisting 
^wceii  his  young  friend  and  Alicei  could  not  have  caused  him  any  uneasiness. 
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The  brcak&st  passed  witboot  the  oocorrence  of  anything  worthy  of  very  partteolar  noiiee, 
Kn  Stafford,  who,  in  her  younger  days,  was  considered  an  extraordinary  beauty,  and  who,  at 
the  period  of  our  story,  was  still  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  fai  the  country,  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  performed  her  part  with  ease  and  grace.  Like  her  daughter,  she  was 
a  blonde,  and  so  lightly  had  time  dealt  with  her,  that  although  on  the  shady  side  of  forty-fiva» 
she  looked  younger  than  many  ladies  do  at  thirty. 

Carleton  entertained  the  famfly  with  a  minute  account  of  his  adventure  on  the  island,  with- 
out referring  to  the  meditated  attack  of  Crawford  and  Marriner  upon  some  Tory  Qf  that  vici- 
nity. Alice  listened  with  intense  interest  to  this  account,  as  she  did  to  everything  that  fell 
from  Henry's  lips ;  wblle  the  manner  in  which  he  had  effected  his  escape,  in  opposition  to  a 
superior  force,  and  the  imminent  danger  which,  in  her  opinion,  he  must  have  incurred,  -gten 
her  a  high  idea  of  his  courage  and  strength. 

During  this  meal  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  host  that  one  of  Henry's  arms  was  lane*. 
The  sabre-cut  which  he  had  received  at  the  capture  of  the  sloop,  though  simply  a  flesh  wound, 
was  sufficient  to  diminish  the  free  use  of  his  arm  ;  and  on  being  interrogated  by  Mr  Stafford  as 
to  the  cause,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  evading  the  inquiry,  or  confessing  the  tma 
state  of  the  case.  He  was  reluctant  to  do  either,  but  particularly  the  latter,  as  he  was  unwiQ. 
ing,  at  that  early  stage  of  his  visit,  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  his  friend  by  informing  him  of 
the  fact ;  although  he  was  by  no  means  ashamed  of,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  regret,  the  part  h» 
had  taken  in  that  brilliant  affair.  He  might,  without  departing  from  the  truth,  have  raada 
some  answer  that  would  have  been  satisfactory,  but  this  his  pride  would  not  suffer  him  to  do^  «■ 
he  felt  that  he  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  acts  to  any  other  than  his  father.  WitiiovC 
a  moment's  hesitation,  therefore,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  the  wound  in  4ie 
capture  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  sloops  in  his  harbour  of  New  York* 

Mr  Stafford,  with  no  little  surprise,  observed  that  the  circumstance  of  Henry's  having  al- 
ready engaged  in  such  an  enterprise,  was  news  to  him,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  like  a  good 
subject,  be  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  king. 

*<  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Henry,  **  I  was  one  of  the  attacking  party.     The  expedition 

was  commanded  by  my  friend  Captain  H ,  of  whom  my  father  spoke  in  his  letter,  and  wImv 

you  are  aware,  is  attached  to  Washington's  army."^ 

'<  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr  Stafford  gravely,  and  evidently  with  no  little  feeling;  **yott 
have,  indeed,  given  Mr  Carleton  some  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  conduct  so  disloyal,  and  so  Ut- 
ile to  be  expected  from  the  son  of  a  good  subject  of  the  king." 

Henry  made  no  reply  to  this  observation,  but  felt  the  blood  mantle  upon  his  cheek,  at  the 
liberty  Which  he  conceived  that  his  host  had  taken,  in  thus  presuming  to  give  him  a  gentle 
reprimand.  Mr  Stafford  perceived  that  Henry  was  not  pleased  with  his  remark,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  silence,  during  which  Alice  was  unpleasantly  affected  by  her  father's  obser- 
vation, he  changed  the  subject,  and  continued  the  conversation  in  a  more  cheerful  vein. The 

young  lady,  however,  did  not  soon  recover  her  usual  tone  of  feeling,  as  she  could  not  help  rcu 
garding  this  as  the  commencement  of  a  misunderstanding  which,  she  feared,  would  be  fre- 
quently renewed  by  the  hot  temper  of  her  father.  She  apprehended  serious  consequences 
from  repeated  altercations  of  this  nature  between  Mr  Stafford  and  his  guest,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion which  she  indulged  of  such  a  result,  made  her,  for  awhile,  extremely  unhappy. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  Henry  spent  either  in  the  society  of  the  whole  family  or  in  that  of 
Mr  Stafford  alone,  with  whom  he  rambled  over  the  estate,  and  who,  on  that  occasion,  employed 
all  his  great  powers  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friend.  He  unlocked  the  stores  of  his  know- 
ledge, pouring  it  forth  in  profuse  abundance,  clothed  in  language  so  beautiful  and  so  appropriate, 
that  Henry  was  fascinated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  astonished,  by  the  erudition  *  and 
talents  of  the  speaker.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  war,  though  it  was  a  topic  on  which  Mr 
Stafford  was  of  late  so  much  in  the  practice  of  discoursing,  that  he  rarely  held  a  colloquy  of 
ten  minutes'  duration  without  making  it  the  subject  of  remark. 

On  the  third  day  after  Henry's  arrival,  two  other  gentlemen  were  added  to  the  little  circle 
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at  the  Woods.  One  of  them  was  the  panon  of  the  village,  a  tall  thin  man,  who  had  laea 
more  than  forty  year«|  and  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Pcleg  Strong.  Peieg  wat  bom  in  the 
st^te  of  Connecticut,  and  in  contequenoe  of  a  pious  disposition,  and  the  supposed  possessioa 
of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  church.  In  due  time  h^ 
ftililll«d  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  so  far  as  to  taJie  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  but  we  have  reason 
to  doabt  whether  he  ever  answered  the  extravagant  expectations  they  had  formed  fi-om  the 
ilender  abilities  he  possessed.  Not  finding  sufficient  encouragement  in  his  native  state,  ho 
concluded  to  omigrate^as  thousands  of  his  countrymen  have  since  done—and  stop  at  the  first 
place  which  promised  to  appreciate  and  cherish  him ;  or,  to  speak  in  mercantile  phrase,  he  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  carry  liis  talents,  learning,  and  religion,  to  a  better  market  than 
he  found  at  home.  Bundlhig  up  his  clothes  with  a  few  books,  but  especially  a  small  bible 
preNflted  to  him  by  his  mother,  and  mounting  a  lean  nag  whioh  his  lather  had  given  to  him» 
together  with  a  handful  of  silver,  he  started  upon  his  journey,  with  that  degree  of  oonfldenoe 
ioittocess  which  generally  animates  the  bosom  of  the  enterprising  emigrants  from  Connecticut. 

Without  detaining  the  reader  with  a  description  of  his  wanderings,  we  will  simply  mention 
that  he  settled  near  the  residence  of  Mr  Stafford,  who  became  in  some  sort  his  patron,  and 
through  whose  influence  Mr  Strong  obtained  a  small  Presbyterian  church,  with  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  limited,  but  respectable  flock.  Mr  Stafford  did  not  belong  to  that  denomination,  but 
hii  attention  having  been  accidentally  attracted  to  Poleg,  in  a  way  which  excited  some  interest 
h  hii  behalf^  he  undertook  to  advance  the  temporal  affairs  of  his  proteg^  and  succeeded  In 
flttablishing  him,  much  to  the  worthy  man's  satisfaction,  in  the  church  to  which  we  have 
ilioded. 

Peieg  soon  commenced  visiting  his  patron  occasionally,  and  although  he  was  an  eoeentrio 
nail,  and  sometimes  made  himself  amusingly  ridiculous,  he  contrived  to  render  his  visits 
tolerable,  though  they  may  not  have  been,  at  all  times,  very  cordially  received.  He  studied 
the  humour,  disposition,  and  prejudices  of  Mr  Stafford,  and  made  it  a  point  never  to  contradict 
him,  or  to  advance  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which  he  entertained.  If  he  ever  chanced  to 
do  10  without  knowing  Mr  Stafford's  sentiments,  he  invariably  so  altered  or  qualified  the 
expression,  as  to  make  it  appear  ^hat  he  did  not  materially  differ  from  his  friend.  If  that  gen* 
tiemin  happened  to  stand  alone  in  an  argument,  he  never  (Sailed  to  receive  the  support  of 
Peieg  Strong,  who,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  would  enter  into  the  controversy  with  great  zeal, 
ud  generally  with  a  superabundance  of  words.  From  his  conduct,  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
regarded  Mr  Stafford  and  his  wife  as  beings  of  a  superior  order,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to 
show  the  greatest  possible  deference  and  respect  This  obsequiousness  of  the  parson  wof 
soffleiflntly  amusing  to  them  ;  but  they  ascribed  it  to  his  gratitude  for  the  service  which  Mr 
Stafford  had  rendered  him,  in  procuring  the  small  living  of  which  ho  was  then  in  possession. 

P^  Strong  was  in  some  respects  an  ambitious  man.  Doubtless,  he  sincerely  thanked 
hii  Mend  for  past  benefits,  but  his  gratitude  was  not  the  only  causo  of  his  excessive  civility. 
He  wu  not  contented  in  his  domestic  loneliness.  He  had  a  scheme  in  his  head,  on  which,  for 
mm  than  twelve  months,  he  hod  been  seriously  reflecting ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  success 
of  itbeoame,  in  his  view,  more  probable,  did  he  increase  his  attention  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford, 
ti  one,  and  in  his  opinion,  the  best  means  of  oompaning  his  plans.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
disiatiificd  with  his  salary,  nor  that  he  felt  himself  moving  in  a  narrower  sphere  than  he  was 
qualifled  to  fill ;  so  far  as  it  appeared,  he  aspired  to  no  moro  conspicuous  position  in  his  pious 
caUlug,  nor  did  he  ever  say  anything  from  which  his  friends  could  infer  that  ho  was  not  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  station  ho  occupied.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  reason  for  Pelcg's  greater 
thoughtftdness,  for  his  more  frequent  visits  to  Mr  Stafford's,  and  for  that  decided  falling  off  in 
Us  attention  to  his  parochial  duties,  of  which  his  congregation  liad  begun  to  complain.  There 
^"u  a  reason  for  his  solicitude  about  his  personal  appearance ;  the  daily  brushing  of  his  black 
tiuvidbare  coat  and  pantaloons,  the  nicer  darning  of  sundry  little  rents,  the  moro  careful  tying 
of  his  white  cravat,  the  attempt  at  something  like  a  tasteful  adjustment  of  his  hair,  and,  in  a 
^*^i  the  endeavour  to  mako  himself  look  more  loveablo  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  female,  who 
"oemed  little  inclined  to  regard  him  with  favour. 

Poleg  Strong  was  in  love.   He  had  been  a  visitor  in  the  family  when  Alice  was  but  a  mere 
child,  and  had  watched  her  progress  towards  womanhood,  without  thinking  of  her  as  one 
^hom  he  would  like  at  some  future  period  to  marry,  till  about  a  year  previous  to  the  time  of 
vrhieh  we  are  writing,  when,  on  her  return  fttmi  the  city  after  %tQif  t(MI1v\.W  ^%ttkRA>>cA  v^^* 
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denly  discovered  that  <he  was  indeed  a  most  lovely  creature,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  ul 
become  the  wife  of  Parson  Strong.  Having  conceived  the  bold  design  of  woomg  the  maiden,' 
be  began  to  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly  ;  and  as  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  this 
great  undertaking*  he  corrected,  as  fiur  as  possible,  certain  little  defects  in  his  exterior,  so  that 
the  eyes  of  his  ladylove  should  not  be  offended,  when  she  came  to  contemplate  him  as  her 
devoted  admirer.  He  then  brought  himself  more  frequently  than  ever  into  her  society,  en- 
deavouring.to  converse  with  here  iiie'd'tSte  as  often  as  he  could ;  but  Alice  disliked  these 
private,  interviews,  because  she  was  averse  to  being  left  alone  with  a  person  who  conducted 
himself  .so  strangely  in  her  presence 

'    Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  Mr  Strong  entertained  a  passion 
lor  their  daughter.     When  they  were  present,  he  managed  so  to  control  his' admiration  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  visible  to  their  eyes ;  but  when  they  were  not  observing  iiim,  he  would 
venture  to  fix  his  large  orbs  upon  Alice's  countenance,  and  enjoy  the  blush  which  his  gaze 
called  into  her  cheeks.     But  it  was  when  he  happened  to  be  'alone  with  her,  that  he  played: 
the  lover  in  so  novel  a  style.     He  had  not  told  his  love,  it  is  true,  for  it  would  seem  that'hisi 
purpose  was,  not  to  hazard  a  confession  until  be  had  so  charmed  the  lady  with  his  irresistibleB 
manners  and  conversation,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  him.     He  would 
sit  bolt  upright  for  a  time,  gazing  intently  upon  her  features,  and  apparently  lost  in  admiratioia 
of  the  beauty  which  he  beheld  ;  and  then,  in  a  tone  of  voice  similar  to  that '  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  address  children,  he  would  speak  to  her  upon  ordinary  topics,  without  ven- 
turing-to  hint  at.  the  feelings  which. warmed  his  bosom.      Sometimes,  with  an  air  of  grea. 
wisdom,  he  would  dilate  upon  religious,  literary,  or  scientific  subjects,  in  order  to  inspire  b^ 
with  an  exalted  idea  of  his  learning  and  talents;  while'  at  others,  he  would  condescend,  In 
way.  which  he  imagined  to  be  quite  captivating,  to  talk  of  •  her  own  little  occupations— h^ 
embroidery,  drawing,  or  gardening— as  if  he  wished  to  flatter  her  by  making  her  his  icm 
structress  in  those  arts. 

,  Buring  these  interviews)  so  interesting  to  the  parson,  he  maoag^  to  contract  the  muscle! 
of  his  cheeks  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  something  of  a  smile  in  the  region  of  the  moutls ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  examining  her  work  more  closely,  he  would  draw  his  chair  as  iie«r 
to  hers  as  propriety  permitted,  letting  his  arm  rest,  as  if  by  mere  accident,  within  an  indi  or 
two  of  her  neck.  ' 

All  this  management,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  he  intended,  though  Peleg,  in  his  aim- 
pHcity,  thought  that  the  work  was  going  bravely  on,  and  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that 
there  could  be  the  subtest  question  of  ultimate  success.  He  did  not,  to  be  sure,  reciplfe' 
those  evidences  of  affection  on  her  part  which  lovers  naturally  look  for ;  but  this  he  ascribed 
to  two  reasons;  first,  a  degree  of  bashfulness  which  prevented  her  manifesting  all  she  fdt; 
secondly,  that,  as  he  had. not  yet  orally  declared  his  love,  she  could  not  with  propriety  eviaee 
that  his  affection  was  returned.  He  did  at  times  think,  however,  that  she  might  have 
favoured  him  With  a  loving  look  or  two — a  smile  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  way  of  showing 
that  she  was  not  insensible  to  bis  charms,  and  to  those  signs  of  attachment  which  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  observe ;  but  he  reasoned  Himself  into  the  belief  that  all  was  workiai^' 
together  for  good,  and  that,  in  due  time,  he  should  have  the  happiness  of  clasping  her  to  h^ 
bosom  as  his  beautiful  and  affectionate  wife.  •  ' 

;  The  happy  current  of  the  parson's  feelings  was  destined  to  be  interrupted,  in  accordanee 
with  the  poet's  declaration,  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.  A  rival  tOM 
appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Mr  Julian  Melville,  son  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  same  who  had  an  interview  with  Henry  Carleton  on  the  Ring*k  Farm. 
Mr  ;MelviUe  was  a  young  man  of  good  personal  appearance,  a  Tory,  as  we  have  seen,  ixt 
politics,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Alice  Stafford.  He  had  a  brother  in  General  Howe's  army, 
but  had  not  himself  joined  it,  though  he  contemplated  doing  so  as  soon  as  lie  could  complel* 
the. necessary  arrangements.  The  only  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  great  conflict  then  It 
PjTogress,  was  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Henry  in  subduipg  the  Whigs,  which  he  did,  at  the  reoaeit 
of  the  British  commander,  convey  to  him  through  his  brother  Captain  William  Melv91e.  W* 
have  seen  that,,although  he  was  empowered  to  make  tempting  offers,  his  negotiation'  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  having,  qommonicated  the  result  to  his  employer,  he  returned  immediatiBlj 
to  his  residence  at  Rochelie.    ,  v    .  *  *  .     -' 

.  AfrJfelnlle^  was  9  young  g«&tlefflMi  of  good  edacation,  of  mild  ^d  polished  mannen^  but 
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of  a  disposition  violent  and  even  vindictive,  when  opposed  in  the  execution  of  any  favourite 
object  Ordinarily  his  conduct  was  unobjectionable,  and  such  as  was  calculated  to  make  him 
fnends;  but  those  who  were  intimate  with  him  lyell  knew — many  of  them  ''by  experience- 
that  beneath  his  courteous  exterior  there  slumbered  a  degree  of  passion,  which  a'  spark  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  into  a  consuming  blaze.  For  this  reason  he  was  liot  'popular  among  his' 
near  neighbours,  but  those  who  casually  met  him  were  charmed  with  his  manners  *and  con- 
versation, and  generally  formed  ai  highly  favourable  opinion  of  his  character  and  abilities. 

He  had  but  recently  returned  from  college.  Renewing  his  acquaintance'  with  the 
Staffords,  be  soon  became  enamoured  of  Alice,  visiting  her  almost  daily,  and  using  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  favour.  Scarcely  had  a  day  passed  without  his  calling 
at  the /Woods;  but  he  'did  not  at  every' visit  succeed  in  seeing  the  young  lady,  as  she  kept 
out  of  his  way  whenever  she  could  do  so,  without  its  being  apparent  that  slie  purposely 
avoided  him. 

.  When  Mr  Strong  saw  that  he  was  to  have  a  formidable  rival  in  Julian  Melville,  he  became 
exceedingly  apprehensive  that  his  own  matrimonial  scheme  might  be  undermined  and  dt- 
stroyed  by  the  superior  attractions  of  a  handsome  young  man,  who,  he  could  not  help  confessing, 
wag  so  much  more  likely  than  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  lady's  favourable  regard.  Deter- 
mined, however,  not  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  he  doubled  his  efforts  to  gain  so  much  the 
start  in  the  race,  that  his  competitor,  with  all  his  advantages  of  age  and  person,  should  not 
be  able  to  overtake  him.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he  purchased  a  n^w  ruic  of  black 
clothes,  made  of  better  cloth  than  any  he  had  hitherto  worn ;  not  forgetting  a  more  modi?h 
and  costly  hat  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  he  now  cast  aside,  having  carried  it 
duly  for  the  preceding  four  years. 

Thos  equipped  in  a  more  attractive  garo,  and  presenting;  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  no 
contemptible  appearance,  he  trusted  for  success  to  his  assiduity  and  powers  of  persuasion,  not 
lest  than  the  assistance  which  he  relied  upon  receiving  frqm  Mr  Hugh  Stafford  and  his  wife. 
He  could  scarcely  permit  himself  to  doubt  that  his  friend,  who  in  time  past  had  given  him  so 
noaoy  decisive  proofs  of  his  regard,  would  hesitate  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  Alice's  consent  to 
the  proposal  he  intended  to  make.  He  saw,  however,  that  it  would  not  answer  to  speak  to 
him  on  that  subject  until  he  had  made  such  progress  in  his  suit  as  to  render  it  quite  certain 
that  the  influence  of  Mr  Stafford  would  decide  the  quc^.tion  favourably. 

At  the  period  of  Henry  Carleton's  visit,  the  parson  had,  for  the  preceding  six  months,  been 
t  daily  visitor  at  the  Woods,  where  he  had  latterly  l)ccn  much  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
MrMelvnie.  That  young  gentleman  soon  suspected!  the  object  of  Mr 'Strong,  and,  enter- 
taioiag  no  fear  of  him  as  a  rival,  amused  hfmself  with  the  uneasiness  which  he  saw  that  his* 
ittpntion  to  Miss  Stafford  inflicted  upon  the  worthy  suitor. 

' .  ,Oie  evening  both  these  gentlemen  departed  from  the  Woods  in  company,  and  Mr  Melville- 
feeUDg  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  little  innocent  merriment,  concluded  to  hold  a  colloquy  with 
FbI^ 'upon  the  subject  which  almost  continually  occupied  b;oth  their  minds.  *  The  latter  was  in 
miofuaUy  good  spirits,  having  succeeded  in  drawing  Alice  into  conversation,  and  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  her  fair  hands  as  a  present  a  rare  flower  of  exqui^te  beauty.  Which' she  had 
cultivated  in  her  garden.  This  little  incident,  added  to  the  gracious  manner  in  which  she  had 
entertained  him,  excited  a  feeling  of  joy  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  and  well 
nigh  convinced  him  that,  at  length,  she  was  prepared  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  whenever 
be'ihonld  propose  for  her  hand.  So  elated  was  he,  that,  had  no  other  person  been  there,  he 
would  have  offered  himself  that  evening ;  but  the  presence  of  her  father  and  mother,  anct  of 
Bfr  Melville,  induced  him  to  defer  that  important  step  till  a  more  fitting  time  and  opportunity. 

When  he  parted  with  her  he  put  on  one  of  his  most  captivating  looks,  as  if  he  would  tell^ 
through  the  medium  of  his  eyes,  all  that  he  was  deprived  by  circumstances  fVom  communi- 
cating with' his  tongue ;  and  then  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  giving  it  a  gentle  squeeze,',  at  the 
lame  time  heaving  an  audible  sigh,  and  twisting  his  features  into  something  intended  for^a 
fllifle.  All  this  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Julian  Melville,  who  saw  it,  however,  without  any 
apprehension  of  being  supplanted  by  his  clerical  competitor.  .     . 

Having  ^ained^the  road,  Peleg  was  almost  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  with  joy.  .  Julian 
ieigned  to'be  deprWfl!edJn^spir\^^^^^  Mr  Strong.  to?^infer  that '  his  melandbtpl^^wai  occa- 

Amed  by  the  high  flavour  in'which  the  latter  stood  with  the  \ovcA7  q\>\^\;  cH'  "^^^^^  ^«^^»a«\, 
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Tbey  yralked  some  distance  in  silence,  when  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
commiserate  his  rival,  observed: — "  You  appear  to  be  sad,  my  young  friend:  I  hope  nothing 
unpleasant  has  occurred  this  evening.** 

'*  Ah,  Mr.  Strong,"  replied  Julian  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  looking  upward  to  the  full  bright 
moon,  "  I  would  that  I  had  cause  for  so  much  felicity  as  you  must  at  this  moment  feel." 

**  Why,  my  good  sir/'  replied  Peleg  with  a  significant  toss  of  the  head,  **  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessiDgs  which  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  shower  upon 
me :  to  be  unhappy  in  my  situation,  though  I  cannot  boast  of  wealth,  would  argue  an  unreason- 
able, and  a  naturally  discontented  mind.  I  have  a  good  living,  and  many  kind  friends,  among 
whom  there  are  none  that  I  value  more  highly  than  the  excellent  family  we  have  just  left. 
Mr  Stafford  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  county,  and  as  to  his  lady,  I 
scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  of  her  in  such  terms  as  my  feelings  suggest.  Blest  with 
their  friendship,  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  happy  ? — Yes»  Mr  Melville,  I  frankly  confeat 
to  you  I  do  feel  happy."  ^ 

Here  the  clergyman  made  a  spring  into  the  air,  and  skipped  over  the  ground  like  a  school- 
boy, overjoyed  at  being  released  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  from  the  control  of  the  pedagogue  ; 
and  when  he  had  thus,  in  some  degree,  worked  off  the  excitement  which  produced  this  un- 
common animation,  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

'*  Tes,  but,  reverend  sir,"  ^d  Julian,  in  a  mournful  tone,  and  looking  sorrowfully  upon  the 
ground,  **  you  do  not  exactly  comprehend  me.'*   ' 

'*  Pray,  what  have  you  reference  to,  my  young  friend  ?**  demanded  Mr  Strong,  affecting 
mdifference,  though  he  suspected  what  Julian  was  driving  at,  and  was  anxious  to  hear  what 
Se  had  to  say  that  would  confirm  his  rising  hopes. 

**  Mr  Strong,  you  do  not  sQem  aware  how  fortunate  you  are  in ** 

*'  In  what,  my  dear  sir  ?*'  demanded  the  clergyman  eagerly. 

*<  In  being  the  favourite,  not  only  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford,  but  of  one  other  person,  whose 
preference  will  make  you  envied  by  every  gentleman  in  the  county.** 

**  Mr  Melville,  how  mistaken  you  arc !  **  said  Peleg  smiling,  and  scarcely  able  to  represf 
some  extravagant  expression  of  his  unbounded  joy.  **  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  why  yoa 
should  attribute  to  me  the  good  fortune  of  being  the  favourite  of  the  amiable,  I  might  say^ 
angelic  being,  to  whom  you  allude." 

**  You  must  suppose,  my  good  sir,"  observed  Julian,  "that  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  see 
what  passes,  when  yen  honour  that  family  with  your  presence.  Cannot  I  perceive  that  no 
one  is  so  cordially  received  as  you,  either  by  the  young  lady  or  her  parents— that  when  you  are 
there,  Alice— the  angelic  Alice— as  you  have  most  appropriately  called  her,  has  no  ey^s^ 
ears,  or  tongue,  for  any  other  than  yourself— that  joy  beams  upon  her  countenance  when  you 
arrive,  as  the  earth  smiles  when  the  sun  disperses  the  shades  of  night— and  when  you  depart^ 
that  sadness  returns  to  her  beautiful  features,  as  though  nothing  in  this  world  can  co^npen* 
sate  her  for  your  absence  ?  Have  I  not  a  hundred  times  observed  her  silent  and  absent  hi 
mind  when  you  were  away,  scarcely  heeding  what  I  said,  and  showing  by  every  word  and 
action,  that  her  thoughts  were  with  you^  and  you  alone  ?  Seeing  all  this  and  more,  can  I 
doubt  that  you  are  the  happy  man,  who  is  blessed  with  the  love  of  the  most  perfect  of  God's 
creatures,  and  who  has  only  to  speak,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  to  hear  from  her  own 
lips  a  confession  that  would  make  the  happiness  of  a  king  ?  Ah,  Mr  Strong,  what  felicity 
must  be  yours  in  being  beloved  by  a  creature  so  beautiful — so  divine ! 

«*  Well,"  said  Mr  Strong,  "  I  must  acknowledge  that  what  you  say  is  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  foundation ;  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not  suppose  that  her  preference  was 
so  apparent,  that  it  should  have  attracted  your  observation.'** 

**  Apparent,  my  dear  sir  ? — why "  * 

"  I  must  do  justice  to  you,"  interrupted  the  clergyman  bowing,  "  and  admit  that  you  ore 
not  only  a  keen  observer,  but  a  most  excellent  judge  in  alf  matters  connected  with — what  shall 
I  call  it  ? — the  tender  passion.  No  person,  I  am  sure,  save  yourself,  c^uld  have  so  accurately 
interpreted  those  little  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  the  adorable  Miss  Stafford,  which,  while 
they  disclose  the  state  of  her  feelings  to  the  party  immediately  interested,  are  scarce  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  be  matter  of  especial  notice  to  indifferent  by-standcrs.  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  you 
ifave  wadtf  this  YitDe  discovery,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  will  feel  a  degree  of 
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pleaiare  in  the  ccmviction  thai  the  yoang  lady  hat  fixed  her  affeotiooi  on  on^^I  will  not  say 
worth?  of  hcr-^but  who  will,  to  the  best  of  hit  hnttHile  abilitiet,  exert  himself  to  secure  her 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare.** 

"  ft  is  for  the  young  lady's  sake,  as  well  as  f6r  your  own,"  said  Julian,  **  that  I  rejoice  in 
your  omtua)  attachment." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  implied  in  that  observation/*  said  Mr  Strong,  bowing  to 
llf  Mel?ille,  whom  he  now  considered  one  of  the  most  judicioas  young  men  he  bad  ever  met. 
After  walking  a  short  distance  in  silence,  during  which  Julian  wat  ready  to  burst  with  sup- 
pressed laughter,  the  reverend  gentleman  turned  to  his  companion  and  observed  i-^ 

"  My  young  friend,  you  are  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  deep  interest  I  have  felt  in  you 
sibee  I  bad  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted  with  you  and  your  Camiiy.'* 

"  I  feel  flattered,  sir,  by  the  assurance,*^  said  Julian. 

**  Yet,  sir,**  continued  Mr  Strong,  **  I  may  with  truth  say,  tfaat»  next  to  the  family  of  Mr 
Staflbrd,  I  respect  that  of  your  excellent  father  more  than  any  other  in  this  county.  For 
yoa,  in  particular,  I  have  always  felt  strongly  interested,  because— I  say  it  without  meaning 
todstter—f  saw  that  you  possessed  a  mind  of  a  superior  order,  and  a  disposition  calculated  to 
win  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  you  are  thrown  into  oontaot.  If  any  doubt  had  remained 
ai  to  your  possessing  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  I  so  much  admire,  your  conduct 
and  conversation  of  this  evening  would  have  removed  it  entirely.  If  you  will  pardon  me 
for  expressing  a  wish  in  regard  to  yon^  my  young  friend,  I  would  say,  that  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend  my  church  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  when 
I  propose  to  deliver  a  discourse  addressed  particularly  to  the  more  cultivated  classes  among 
tfy  congregation.  Might  I  hope,  that,  as  you  are  not  a  regular  worshipper  at  your  own 
dnnrch,  you  will  make  one  of  my  audience  on  that  occasion  ?" 

**  I  will  attend  with  pleasure,"  replied  Julian. 

The  two  gentlemen  then  separated,  and  the  yonnger,  amused  with  his  success  in  thus 
drawing  out  Mr  Strong,  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  <^ 

From  tne  foregoing,  the  reader  may  get  some  insight  into  the  character  of  at  least  one  of 
Alice  Stafford^  wooers.  At  the  time  of  Henry's  arrival  at  the  Woods,  both  were  in  high 
Slopes  of  sQccess  in  their  suit,  notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement  afibrded  them  by  the 
object  of  their  affections.  It  should  i»e  noticed,  however,  that  Mr  Strong's  subsequent  inter- 
^ws  with  Alice  had  given  him  reason  to  question,  whether,  after  all,  he  stood  as  well  with 
tl^  lady  as  he  had  supposed  j  and  although  he  never  suffered  a  feeling  of  discouragement  to 
take  root,  he  wat  not,  by  many  degrees,  so  certain  of  a  fortunate  termination  of  his  project  as 
^  the  period  of  hit  conversation  with  Julian  Melville. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

It  Wig  i^th  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  that  Henry  Carleton  saw  Mr  Melville  so  assiduous 
bUb  attention  to  Alice  Stafford,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  high  standing  of  that  gentle- 
BUa's  family,  and  their  political  principles,  made  it  quite  probable  that,  if  Julian  aspired  to 
Hm  hand  of  Alice,  no  objection  would  be  urged  by  her  father.  He  watched  them  closely  with 
t  view  to  discover  what  his  feelings  were  in  regard  to  her,  and  whether  she  deported  herself 
towards  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  any  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  a  mutual 
attachment  subsisted  between  them. 

Although  Henry  was  confident  that  he  alone  reigned  in  the  bosom  of  Alice  Stafford,  yet 
bo  could  act  divest^ himself  of  some  degree  of  fear  that  his  rival,  with  certain  advantages  which 
^8^fK)88e88ed,  might  work  some  change  in  her  affections ;  if,  indeed,  he  had  not  already  suc- 
fMded  so  far  as  to  make  his  chances  of  success  far  more  favourable  than  Henry  had  supposed. 
Another  circumstance  which  kept  alive  this  fear  was  the  fact  of  Carleton's  being  diametrically 
9P0fled  to  Hugh  Stafford  on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  England,  without  the  remotest  pros- 
ify of  their  coming  to  think  alike  on  that  momentous  question  ;  while  his  rival,  from  being  a 
^^  fa)  principle,  and  of  a  good  family,  had  few  apparent  difficulties  to  encounter,  unless  the 
^^I^Mion  of  Alice  herself  should  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  This  difference  of  opinion, 
^  ij^rehended,  would  prove  a  serious  bar  to  his  progressy  especially  if  he  should  conclude  to 
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connect  himself  with  the  army ;  in  which  case,  be  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  stern  and 
uncompromising  spirit  of  Mr  StaflTord,  would  efiTectually  disappoint  bis  views  with  respect  to 
'ihe  hand  of  Alice* 

Henry  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  Julian  was  seeking  to  establish  himself  in  the 
favour  of  Miss  Stafford,  and  that  be  was  not  an  aspirant  whose  efforts  could  be  viewed  by  a 
rival  with  perfect  equtoimity.  He  did  not,  however,  discover  anything  in  the  deportment  of 
Alice  calculated  to  increase  his  fears,  as  his  closest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  in  her  manoen  *; 
and  conversation  any  evidence  of  her  regarding  him  otherwise  than  as  an  ordinary  but  welcome 
guest.  *' 

Julian,  on  his  part,  when  he  understood  that  Carleton  was  to  be  a  sojourner  under  the 
roof  of  Mr  Stafford,  and  saw  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  entertained  by  every  member 
of  the  family,  had  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  prize  would  be  suffered  to  fall  quietly  into 
his  own  hands.  While  his  only  competitor  was  Mr  Strong,  he  knew  that  he  was  perfectly 
safe,  provided  the  lady  herself  should  not  prove  inexorable;  but  the  case  had  now  assumed ■ 
an  entirely  new  aspect,  and  he  felt  that,  if  Henry  should  m&ke  an  effort  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  Miss  Stafford,'hi8  own  success,  to  say  the  least,  was  extremely  doubtful.  He,  too,  coa- 
menced  a  course-  of  observations  in  order  to  ascertain  how  matters  stood  between  them ;  and 
the  more  he  saw,  the  less  satisfied  ho  became  with  the  prospect  before  him.  He  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  evidence  which  Carleton's  manner  afforded  of  his  admiration  of  Alice 
Stafford,  nor  did  he  long  doubt  that  she  fully  reciprocated  his  partiality. 

The  reverend  gentleman  himself  was  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  this  accessloa 
to  the  number  of  Alice's  wooers  boded  no  good  to  him ;  and  occasionally  during  dinner  he 
manifested  some  uneasiness  of  mind,  arising,  doubtless,  firom  the  refiections  which  the  new 
visitor  excited.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  called  into  action  all  his  conver* 
sational  powers,  to  shine,  as  the  phrase  is,  and,  if  possible,  to  throw  both  his  competitors 
into  the  shade.  But  the  more  he  talked,  the  less  likely  he  seemed  to  gain  his  point;. for 
the  object  on  whom  the  impression  was  to  be  made,  did  not  appear  so  much  inteiested  in, 
what  he  said  as  he  could  have  wished^>a  circumstance  which  he  imputed  to  her  attention 
being  in  some  measure  occupied  by  the  superior  claims  of  a  comparative  strangdr. 

During  the  repast,  Mr  Strong  formed  a  resolution  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunUy— ' 
even  if  it  should  occur  that  day — to  offer  himself  to  Alice  Stafford.  For  more  than  a -month. 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  doing  this,  but  had  never  before  been  able  to  screw  his  coorage- 
to  the  sticking-place ;  so  formidable  an  undertaking  did  it  appear  to  him  to  face  a  beantiftil 
young  lady,  and  talk  to  her  of  love  and  matrimony.  Several  times  he  had  gone  to  the 
Woods  with  the  fixed  determination  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  ooma 
into  the  presence  of  Alice  than  his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  and  ere  he  left  her,  so  little 
courage  had  he  remaining,  that  he  found  it  quitelmpossible  to  breathe  a  word  to  her  on  the 
subject.  Now,  however,  he  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  reach  forth  his  hand  and  gather 
the  fruit,  lest  others  should  anticipate  his  purpose,  and  frustrate  his  design  for  ever.  ■ 

When  dinner  was  over— a  meal  which,  in  those  days,  was  not,  as  is  now.  done  by  many, 
deferred  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon — the  little  party  repaired  to  the'.wtthdrawing«room» 
when  Alice,  at  the  particular  request  of  Mr  Melville,  seated  herself  at  the  pi^np,  and  exiponted 
several  favourite  airs.  They  had  not  been  long  there  before  Cato  entered  and  informed  Henry 
that  a  gentleman  was  at  the  gate  desiring  to  speak  to  him.  Taking  his  hat,  and  walking  down, 
the  little  avenue  which  led  fi'om  the  door  to.  the  road,  he  perceived  a  person  on.  horsebaek, 
plainly  attired  in  a  suit  of  gray  clothes,  with  a  hat  of  white  felt,  drawn  low  upon  his  forehead, 
and  shadowing  his  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  Henry's  recognising  the  features  until 
he  had  got  outside  of  the  gate.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  horseman  was  that  of  a  person 
belonging  to  the  middle  ranks  in  the  country  ;  and  as  he  galloped  along  the  road,  might  have 
been  taken  for  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,oretuming  in  his  best  suit  from  a  visit 
to  the  city.  .■  'n'.'- 

When  Henry  had  approached  within  twenty  yards  of  this  stranger,  he  was  addressed  in  a 
voice  which  startled  him,  so  much  did  it  resemble  one  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar. 
'     *'  Harry,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,*'  said  the  person,  and  then  with  a  smile  upon  his  lip%'  jII 
iOent,  enjoying  the  surprise  which  he  saw  depicted  upon  Carlcton's  countenance.     When  iw 
XUkr  bad  passed  through  the  gate,  the  stranger  held  out  his  hand,  and  observed,  **l 
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yen  wiD  ezctue  me,  Harry,  for  drawing  you  from  more  attractive  metal  within  yonder  maniion, 
but—  ■  f  .    .. 

'    ''Good  God!  Captain  H ,*'  interrupted  Carletoo,  **do  my  eyes  deceive  me?— b  it 

indeed  yon? — Pray  what  means  this  unexpected  visit?— that  dress,  and——'! 

''One  (inestion  at  a  time,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  please,**  said  Captain  H-1— ,  **  otherwise  yoa 
nay  not  get  satisfoctory  replies  to  any.  If  you  can  give  me  ten  minutes  of  your  time,  I  will 
ezplaia  to  yoo  the  object  of  my  present  journey  in  this  direction.** 

Henry  then  invited  his  friend  to  dismount,  and  colled  Cato  to  take  charge  of  his  horse ;  but 
Captaio  H— ^^ecUoed  going  into  the  house,  alleging  that  his  limited  time  would  allow  him 
bait  few  minutes*  conversation,  and  that  he  wished  to  avoid  being  seen  and  recognised,  especi« 
tStf  by  one  unfriendly  to  the  Whigs.* 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  house  was  a  piece  of  woods  adjoining  the  road.    There 

Captain  H        proposed  to  go,  and  requested  Henry  to  follow  him,  that,  in  some  retved  spot, 

tb^  might  pass  a  short  time  together  unobserved.     This  being  agreed  to,  the  former  galloped 

'    away,  while  the  latter  returned  to  the  house,  and  after  stating  his  intention  of  absenting  him- 

aeif  awbile  walked  to  the  woods. 

He  found  Captain  H— —some  distance  from  the  road,  standing  by  the  side  of  his  horsey 
wbicfa  was  tied  to  a  tree. 

'  **  You  are  doubtless  surprised,*'  commenced  that  gentleman,  **  to  see  me  here  so  unexpect- 
edly, particularly  as  I  appear  in  a  character  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  you  last 
mr  me." 

'    **  Trae,**  repUed  Carleton, "  I  am  indeed  surprised ;  and  if  you  have  no  objection  to  explaining 
tbti  mystery,'  1  should  like  to  be  informed  what  mystery  has  sent  you  hither  dressed  as  you  are.*' 
**  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you,**  said  Captain  H— — ,  **  but  my  purpose,  when   it  is  told, 
mut  remain  a  secret  in  your  bosom.** 
**  Of  course,**  observed  Carleton,  **  if  you  impose  secrecy.' 

**  WeU  then,**  said  the  captahi,  "  the  end  of  my  journey  will  be  in  the  British  camp.'* 
**  Good  Ood  r*  exclaimed  Henry,  **  you  surely  are  not  going  thither  as  a        ** 

'    "As  a  spy,  you  would  say,"  observed  Captain  H with  a  forced  smile  upon  his  counte- 

muDee^  when  he  perceived  that  his  friend  turned  pale,  and  seemed  reluctant  to  pronounce  the 
word;  *<  I  am  indeed  about  to  go  among  the  enemy  in  that  character,  a  task  of  great  danger 
I  SB  aware,  but  one  which,  if  successful,  may  be  of  signal  advantage  to  our  cause." 

"Ism  sorry  you  have  undertaken  it,**  said  Henry  after  a  short  pause;  **  for,  besides  that 
tfaeie.ieems  to  be  something  dishonourable  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  who  seeks  to  gain  infer- 
Mtfon  by  unfair  means,  death  of  the  most  ignominious  character  is  sure  to  follow  detection 
sod  eaptnre.  Why,  then,  should  you  expose  yourself  to  so  fearful  a  risk  ?  Why,  when  so  dread- 
M  eooiequences  are  involved  in  a  fiiilure,  should  you  venture  among  the  enemy  in  disguise, 
iBerehf  to  obtain  some  information,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  of  the  slightest  value  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  abandon  this  absurd  and  dangerous  project.  ** 

**  Harry,"  said  Captain  H in  that  fiamiliar  style  of  address  which  he  bad  long  been 

aeeoitomed  to  use,  **  you  are  wrong  in  supposing  there  is  anything  dishonourable  in  the  clut- 

rseter  which  I  have  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  service  to  which  I  am  attached. 

-Xbig  Alfred,  you  will  remember,  ventured  among  the  Danes  in  disguise,  and  no  person  ever 

esoaideied  this  a  deed  inconsistent  with  the  high  character  associated  with  his  name.     There 

is  a  maxim  which  says  that  it  is  lawful  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  it  is  one  that  is  universally 

acted  upon  by  all  nations,  when  any  advantage  is  sought  to  be  gained.  -  If  it  be  allowed  to 

Jnteroept  letters  and  despatches,  and  break  the  seals,  why  may  we  not  go  among  the  enemy, 

and  by.aetual  observation  obtain  the  knowledge  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to  extract  from 

any  of  tiieir  papers  that  might  Coll  into  our  hands?    No,  no,  Hurry ;  be  assured  that  if  there 

were  anything  dishonourable  in  the  duty  which  has  been  confided  to  me,  I  should  be  the  last 

tOt  ondertidKe  its  performance.** 

**  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,"  said  Carleton — *'  but  then  the  risk,  and  the  awful  conse- 
of  capture." 

**  There  is  ri^  in  war,  Harry,"  said  Captain  H ,  '*  which  every  man  must  incur,  who 

I  to  distingoisk  himself  in  the  army.     When  we  go  into  battle,  death  surrounds  us  on  every 
;  but  who  thinks  of  danger  when  there  is  an  important  service  to  be  performed  I?  ...^  >  . .  ^ 
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^  Bat  there  is  a  differeiiee/'  nid  Ueiurjr  with  tn  earoestBess-of  waiMier  which  «howe4  Him 
deep  anxiety  which  had  suddenly  been  excited  in  his  mind,  **  between  dying  gloriously  OD  <&• 
Held  of  battle,  with  ye«r  arms  in  your  hands,  and  giving  avcay  your  breath  Uiie  a  e«iiiinoa 
felon  under  the  hands  ot  an  execiitMmer.  Think  of  that,  oaptaio.  If  you  are  to  die  in  thif 
aanse,  let  it  be  by  the  sword,  shot,  or  bi^onct  of  the  enemy,  when,  if  you  fall,  you  go  4mm 
nevered  with  glory  and  hononr ;  but  lor  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  thus  rashly,  in  the  very  spring 
of  your  life,  run  the  risk  of  parting  wkh  all  you  hold  near  and  dear  in  this  world,  in  a  maniir 
which  cannot  even  be  thooght  of  without  a  thrill  of  horrpr.  I  implore  yon  to  be  wife  in  tfane^ 
and  go  no  forther  on  this  dreadful  errand.  There  is  no  inlormation  to  be  obtained,  depend 
npon  it,  that  can  warrant  such  an  exposure  of  your  valuable  life—- valuable  to  yonrMlC  to  yo«r 
family  and  friends,  and  of  inestimable  value  at  this  juncture  to  your  bleedkog  country.  Hows 
io  the  name  of  Heaven,'*  oontinued  Carleton,  stamping  upon  the  ground,  and  exhibiting  other 
llgBi  of  intense  feeling*  **  could  Washington  sanction  such  a  proceeding  ?  Ace  the  Uyes  nC 
fib  best  officers  of  no  value,  that  he  should  thus  send  them  to  he  sacrificed  upon  a  scaffold  ?^ 

**  Harry,"  said  Ceptain  H in  a  calm  and  more  solemn  voice  and  manner,  that  oontrastacf 

strongly  with  the  vehemence  of  his  friend,  **  you  do  the  general  wrong.    The  act  on  my  pert 
is  voluntary.     He  never  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  order  me  upon  such  a  service.  Hecon* 
ceived  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  inom<;nt  io  learn,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  number^ 
•ituation,  and  purpose  of  our  formidable  enemy  ;  and  having  consulted  with  his  council  on  fhm 
subject,  it  was  determined  that  Colonel  iCnowlton  should  be  charged  with  the  dnty  of  aseer» 
taining  whether  any  subordinate  officer  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  perilous  task*  Ik 
Compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  commander«in-chief.     No  sooner  did  I  learn  that  snob  & 
measure  was  -in  agitation,  than  I  immediately  resolved  to  offer  my  services.     I  did  so,  $mM. 
they  were  accepted ;  though  not  without  the  permission  being  accorded  to  me  of  withdrawing 
my  acceptance  of  the  trust,  if,  after  due  consideration,  I  should  feel  reluctant  to  peribnn  aa 
office  fraught  with  so  much   difficulty  and  danger.      My  friends,  meanwhile,    strcmiously 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  going ;  but  my  mind  was  nnalterably  fixed  upon  obtaining 
the  desired  information,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt." 

<*  It  is  trifling  with  your  life,  H-^ — ,"  said  Carleton  with  a  feeling  of  vexation  aristng  from 
the  determination  of  his  friend  to  persist  in  what  he  had  undertaken ;  ^*  it  ift-*excuse  me«*4 
culpable  trifling  with  a  life  which  you  are  bound  to  preserve,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  r^am* 
ing  to  expose  it  without  a  reasonable  cause.  Now  the  information  you  design  to  seek,  though 
it  might  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  hazarding  too  much,  does  not  warrant 
such  a  risk  as  you  are  about  to  incur.  The  number  of  the  enemy  is  already  sufficiently  wiQ 
known,  and  tha'r  position  on  the  Island  can  be  of  little  consequence,  since  the  idea  of  attanUag 
them  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  entertained.  As  to  their  purpose,.!  thought  it  WM 
conjectured  that  Howe  would  probably  make  the  attempt  to  cross  the  river  above  the  city; 
and  thus,  by  hemming  in  Washington,  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  eastern  states.  It 
was  the  apprehension  of  this  that  caused  the  general  te  contemplate  the  abandonment  of  New  ' 
York  ;  and  that  Howe  vrill  soon  make  a  movement  in  conformity  to  such  a  plan  of  opOEtttions, 
there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt.  What,  then,  remains  to  be  known  of  sufficient  inportaaBd 
to  make  it  necessary  that  you  or  any  other  person  should  thrust  his'  head  into  the  lio«^ 
mouth  ?  Nothing,  positively  nothing.  Once  more  I  entreat  you  to  go  no  further.  Aotom 
immediately,  and  say  that  you  havf  changed  your  mind.  No  one  will  accuse  you  of  cowaidioey 

fbr  your  courage  is  too  well  established " 

**  Harry,"  said  Captain  H ,  **  yon  plead  in  vain.     Believe  me,  I  am  not  insensiblo  iO 

the  strong  interest  you  manifest  in  my  behalf,  but  if  I  were  disposed  to  abandon  fu  im| 
duty,  which  had  been  conffded  to  me  by  the  commander-in-chief,  it  is  now  quite  too 
Sufficient  time  was  allowed  me  to  consider  the  matter  maturely,  and  thinii  you,  after  ha? ioi^ 
fn  presence  of  my  superior  officers  signified  my  willingness  to  go,  and  proceeded  thus  far  on  my 
journey,  that  I  could  now  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  a  too  partial 
friend  ?  Harry,  you  yourself  would  not  turn  back,  were  you  situated  as  I  am.  Your  courage^  . 
your  firmness  of  purpose,  would  not  permit  you  to  show  yourself  so  vacillating ;  then  why  do  I 
you  wish  your  friend  to  expose  himself  to  the  sneers  of  his  brother  officers,  by  adopting  tha 
ooorse  you  recommend  Were  I  to  be  guided  by  your  advice  in  this  matter,  I  should  ha 
tMagbedata»a  coward,  whose  heart  fidled  hfan  at  the  bare  thought  of  danger.     You  would 
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bi  aAined  to  adinowled^e  m«  ai  ydur  friend,  and  would  think  me  hotter  qualified  for  a  shop- 
bey  thia  for  a  oaptain  in  the  Ameriean  army.  As  to  the  information  which  I  am  charged  to 
obtain,  1  have  only  to  say  that  tho  general,  whose  Judgment  cannot  be  questioned,  has  deemed 
itsf  nfident  importance  to  warrant  his  sending  an  emissary^ to  the  British  camp.  You  linow 
hk  Iwsd  and  heart  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  talce  any  step,  whereby  the  life  even  of 
aprivatein  the  army  would  be  endangered,  unless  ho  had  a  good  and  suflBcient  reason  for 
tipMiig  him  to  peril.  Con  you  seriously  believe,  then,  that  he  would  consent  to  my  going 
dj^ttiisd  among  the  enemy,  unless  he  thought  that  the  object  he  had  in  view  would  justify 
hb planing  me  in  jeopardy?" 

Henry  felt  that  the  arguments  of  Captain  II were  not  easily  answered,  and  when  hit 

flidtsiDsnt  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  he  saw  that  he  hnd  been  urging  what  it  was  vain  to 
MpNt  from  a  person  so  resolute  and  energetic.  A  moment's  calm  reflection  would  have  taught 

Um  that  an  attempt  to  distiuado  Captain  ti from  a  purpose  in  which  he  had  proceeded  so 

Iff,  would  bo  entirely  fhiitlcss ;  but  such  was  his  approhension  of  losing  his  warmest  friend  by 
wbtl,  at  the  first  glanoe,  he  regarded  as  a  rash  and  foolish  project,  which  promised  little  benefit^ 
and  mifrht  be  productive  of  much  harm,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to  turn  him  from  to 
IwardDus  an  enterprise  by  every  argument  that  occurred  to  his  mind.  Finding  him  inflexible, 
Henry  did  pot  renew  his  persuasion. 

"Ivras  not  prompted,"  continued  Captoln  II •  "to  undertake  this    unwelconie  task, 

limply  by  my  ambition  to  distinguish  myself;  I  was  actuated,  1  trust,  by  a  higher  and  purer 
motive— a  wish  to  bo  of  real  sorvice  to  my  countr|r.  I  have  now  been  connected  with  the 
irmy  lome  time,  and  hithertcj  I  have  done  nothing,  literally  nothing,  to  advance  the  great  and 
gioiioQs  cause  to  which  I  am  wedded.  I  wish  to  do  something  towards  accomplishing  the 
oli(j«ot  for  which  we  have  taken  up  arms,  and  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my 
Mre,  by  proceeding  unaided  and  alone  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  tho  enemy  as  may  enable 
oar  great  commander  to  determine  what  course  ho  should  pursue.  Tho  times  are  dark  and 
lowering ;  our  forces,  broken  and  discouraged,  are  leaving  their  ranks  and  returning  by  hundreds 
te  tbslr  homes,  and  the  prospect  before  us  is  so  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom,  that  it  Is 
difiloalt  even  to  support,  the  hope,  that  tho  future  has  anything  in  store  for  us  but  defeat,  sub- 
niisiloii,  and  disgraee.  Under  these  circumstances,  so  distressing  to  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  it 
behoves  every  man  to  cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  self,  to  disregard  danger,  and,  with  u  single 
aye  to  tiie  good  of  his  oountry,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  perform  any  task  that  may  bo 
MrifMii  to  him.  1  will  not  deny  that  I  have  my  share  of  atnbition,  and  that  I  have  indulged 
the  hope  of  so  connecting  my  name  with  this  great  contest  that  it  shall  appear  with  honour- 
•Ufr  mention  upon  the  page  of  history.  But  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  ambition  had 
M  tee  in  determining  mo  to  become  a  spy.  I  would  go  if  I  were  certain  that  tho  performance 
^tlrisduty  would  be  known  to  no  person  under  Heaven.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that  my  ser* 
vloa  io  this  matter  promises  to  be  a  beneflt  to  that  country  for  which  I  live,  and  if  need  were, 
forwhieb  I  would  most  willingly  lay  down  my  life." 

"It  may  be  right  that  you  should  go,"  said  Henry,  "and  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  imputing 
ta*liii  exoellency  a  want  of  proper  consideration  for  tho  life  or  one  of  his  youngest  oiBccrs.*' 

*'  Had  you  seen  him,  Harry,"  said  the  captain,  '*  at  our  last  interview,  you  would  have 
^bought  that  his  feelings  wore  rather  those  of  a  parent  than  of  a  general  intent  upon  tho  suo- 
<iii  of  hit  military  operations.  We  were  alone,  and  had  1  been  his  own  son,  I  am  sure  he 
<MiM  not  have  manifested  a  deeper  interest  in  me,  or  felt  more  unpleasantly  under  tho  reflec- 
^B  that  I  was  about  to  execute  a  commission  which  might  terminate  in  an  ignominious 
^M<  His  emotions,  on  taking  my  hand,  for  a  moment  prevented  him  from  speaking ;  and 
^flnt  words  werct  to  tiumk  mo  for  tho  promptitude  with  which  I  had  responded  to  his  wishes 
^xpreiied  through  Colonel  Knowlton.  Ho  added,  that  if  I  regretted  having  assumed  the  peri- 
^dnty,  1  would  oblige  him  by  candidly  saying  so ;  as  it  was  a  service  which  ho  would  nei- 
te  impose  on  any  officer  against  his  consent,  nor  accept  but  with  the  assurance  t^at  It  would 
^  willingly  and  cheerfully  performed.  I  replied  that  his  will  was  my  law,  and  that  although 
^*  errand  was  not  to  bo  coveted,  I  had  seen  no  reason  to  repent  my  decision.  *  Go,  then,*  said 
H  as  he  shook  me  by  the  hand  t  •  be  prudent-,  and  God  be  with  you.'  '* 

'^Captiiii,*'  demanded  Henry,  while  ev«ry  feature  of  his  face  seemed  to  glow  with  the 
^^teiasn  whieb-had  been  suddenly  kindled  in  his  bosom,  **  will  you  do  me  a  Atvour?** 
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.  "  If  it  be  suob  at,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  can  grant,  most  cer- 


tiunly ;  for,  as  it  would  be  the  first,  so  it  might  be  the  last  favour  that  fortune  will  permit 
to  do  you.**         ...  '■ • 

'*  Say  not  the  first,"  remarked'  Henry,  taking  the  hand  of  his  friend ;  for  during  our  longioti* 
.  macy  you  have  placed  me  under  a  load  of  obligations.     I  have  to  ask  that  you  will  allow  ne 
to  accompaDy  you.'*    •  ..      .  •.  .  ..         ;       •      ..vj  i 

*"  Impossible,**  replied  the  officer.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  juiti- 
fiable  in  doing  anything  whereby  the  risk  of  failure  would  be  increased;  and  secondly,' m  no 
advantage  could  possibly  arise  from  your  going  with  me,  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  place  your 
life  in  jeopardy.**  » 

.  .  <*  But  in  case  you  were  seized,*'  said  Carleton,  **  you  would  have  my  assistance  in  making 
a  defence.  In  that  way,  if  in  no  other,  I  might  be  of  service  to  you,  and  through  you,  to  the 
country.**  •    ..   ,  ....  . 

**  I  thank  you,'*  said  Captain  H ;  "  I  fully  appreciate  your  feelings ;  but  what  you  vk 

I  dare  not  grant,  and  would  not  if  I  durst.     What  would  Alice  say  to  me  if  I  should  aeoed^ 

to  your  request  ?  I  wish  to  make  her  my  friend,  and  not  my  enemy.**  i 

She  might  be  obliged  to  you,**  said  Henry  with  a  smile,  '*  for  thus  procuring  my  ab* 
sence."  .     .,4 

,  **  Nay,  that  cannot  be,  Harry  ;  she  loves  you  too  well,  or  the  language  of  loven*  eyei  im 
devoid  of  truth.     But  time  flic?,  and  I  must  resume  my  journey.**  1 

.  •*  Where  do  you  cross  ?**  oskod  Carlcton.  i 

.  **  I  shall  proceed  to  Fairfield,  and  there  procure  a  passage  to  the  island.     How  long  I  shall 
be  absent  I  cannot  say,  but  my  sojourn  among  the  enemy  will,  I  assure  you,  bo  as  short  M 
may  bo  consistent  with  the  object  of  my  visit.     On  my  return  I  shall  probably  see  you  agafas, 
.^nd  should  I  be  as  successful  as  I  hope  to  be,  that  pleasure  may  be  mine  within  the  pre- 
sent week,** 

,  ,..  During  this  conversation  Captain  H informed  Carleton  of  an  intended  expedition 

against  Montresor's  Island,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Britisb.     The  latter, 
.  whose  restless  spirit  was  longing  for  scenes  of  greater  activity  than  those  to  which  it  had  re- 
cently been  accustomed,  immediately  felt  a  strong  desire  to  join  the  party,  which  was  to  be 
.  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson.     The  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  followii^ 
.  morning,  and  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  repairing  early  to  the  spot,  assisting  the  assailants,*  and 
returning  to  the  Woods  by  nightfall,  without  any  of  the  inmates  being  the  wiser  for  his  abaence. 
He  had  no  sooner  conceived  this  idea  than  his  resolution  was  token ;  and  on  communicattng 
his  wish  to  his  friend.  Captain  H wrote  a  note  in  pencil  addressed  to  Col.  Jackson,  re- 
questing him  as  a  particular  favour  to  allow  Mr  Carleton  to  join  the  expedition,  and  if  possible 
to  assign  him  such  a  post  as  a  gentleman- volunteer  would  like  to  fill.    .This  being  ■  8ettled,*the 
officer  untied  his  horse  and  prepared  to  mount.     He  had  spent  more  time  with  his  fridiid  than 
he  had  intended,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  resist  Carleton's  efforts  to  detain  liim  longer 
in  conversation. 

.  .**^JN;othing,'*  said  he,  **  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  spend  the  next  month  with  you 
in  this  delightful  vicinity;  but  the  calls  of -duty  are  imperative,  and  I  must  obey.  Before  I  go» 
however,  let  me  present  you  with  this  brooch,  which  wear.  for.  my  sake,  and,  with  your 'per* 
mission,  I  will  leave  this  watch  in  your  charge,  to  bo  kept  till  I  shall  see  you  again.  Shpiild 
anything  happen  to  me — I  mean— if  we  should  never,  meet  again— it  is  yours.  Here,  too^  b  a 
letter  which,  in  the  event  of  my  being  captured,  I  would,  thank  you  to  deliver  to  her  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  And  now,  my  friend,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy 
the  felicity  which  an  union  with  Alice,  should  it  take  place,  will  bring  you ;  or,  to  speak  with 
.  reference  to  th^  classics,  may  the  happiness  of  Thalassius  be. ever  yours.** 

^  Henry  received  the  articles,  and  with  them  the  hand  of  his  friend ;  but  his  strong  emotioiis 

would  only  permit  him  to  say,  "  God  bless  you.'*    Captain  H then  mounted,  and  pronoin^ 

cing  the  word  '*  farewell,'*  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  through  the  foliage,  and  was  soon  oat 
.of  sight.. 

Carlcton  seated  himself  upon  a  prostrate  log,  where,  lost  in  deep  thought,  he  remained  till 

.  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  descend,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  time  to  reappear  among 

his  friends  at  the  Woods.     Anticipations  of  evil  filled  his  mind,  and  the  future  seemed  to  hin 
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iuk  ud  gloomy.  He  walked  home  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and  found  the  little  party  looking 
aiifthey  had  not  enjoyed  one  another's  converaation — so  little  of  cbeerfulnesg,  or  rather  so 
mueii  of  discontent,  was  exhibited  in  the  countenances  of  the  clergyman  and  Mr  Melville,  who 
in  tnt)i,bad  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  their  suit  during  the  preceding  few 
horn.  When  Carleton  entered  the  room  he  fancied  that  Alice  seemed  pleased  at  his  return ; 
and  wliether  she  was  or  not,  the  effect  of  her  smile  was,  to  raise  his  spirits,  in  some  degree, 
from  that  state  of  depression  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  his  interview  with  Captain  H— — >. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

Ov  the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  Carleton  announced  his  determination  of  taking  a  ride 
b  the  direction  of  Harlem.  Mr  Stafford  had  offered  him  the  choice  of  his  horses,  and  having 
fdeetedf  a  fine  black  colt,  which  had  been  trained  only  to  the  saddle,  he  set  off  with  a  caution 
from  Cato  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  spur,  lest  the  fiery  animal  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  retaliate  by  planting  him  upon  the  ground.  Cato  thought  it  impossible  that  a  young  gentle- 
man from  **  York"  couid  be  a  good  horseman,  and  entertained  some  fears  not  only  for  the  rider* 
b6t  for  the  beautiful  steed,  to  which  the  worthy  black  was  much  attached.  When,  however, 
he  nm  the  colt  make  several  caracoles,  and  observed  the  steadiness  and  ease  with  which  Henry 
occapied  the  saddle,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  '*  Massa  Carleton  was  no  raw  hand  wid  a 
liomarter  all.*' 

Leaving  Henry  upon  the  road,  we  will  for  the  present  confine  our  attention  to  the  Woods* 
Hid  narrate  what  occurred  there  during  the  day. 

We  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that  Peleg  Strong  and  Mr  Melville  seemed  little  pleased 
^th  their  visit  on  the  preceding  day.  Of  course  there  was  no  want  of  courtesy  in  their 
tttertainment,  but  there  was  that  in  Alice's  manner  which,  while  it  would  have  satisfied  an 
ordinary  visitor,  fell  short  of  what  was  naturally  expected  by  two  ardent  lovers,  anxious  to 
obtain  some  evidence — were  it  but  a  look,  word,  or  smile — of  her  favourable  regard.  Mr  Mel- 
i^lc,  having  essayed  in  vain  to  elicit  something  from  her  on  which  to  build  the  hope  that  her 
affections,  if  not  placed  upon  him,  were  yet  disengaged  and  free  to  be  won,  relapsed  into  a 
mood;^  silence,  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  amorous  clergyman  to  exert  his  powers  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  result  of  Mr  Strong's  efforts  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  him,  yet  he  was  not  so 
nocfa  inclined  as  his  rival  to  take  the  matter  seriously  to  heart,  nor  to  despair  of  being  more 
tncceisfiil  another  time.  He  recollected  having  read  or  heard  (for  of  ladies  he  knew  but  little 
from  experience)  that  females  are  sometimes  unaccountaby  whimsical ;  now  manifesting  to 
their  bvers  without  reserve  the  true  state  of  their  feelings,  and  now  treating  them  as  things  of 
little  Talne  in  their  eyes.  This  was  a  thought  that  sustained  him  under  circumstances  that 
^  a  depressing  effect  upon  Mr  Melville,  yet  it  did  not  altogether  prevent  his  entertaining 
feftrs  of  having  lost  ground  in  the  lady's  estimation.  Thus  both  were  unhappy,  but  one  to  a 
^greater  degree  than  the  other. 

On  his  way  home  that  evening.  Mr  Strong  carefully  examined  the  state  of  his  suit,  dwelling 
tipon  every  favourable  circumstance,  and  passing  hastily  over  those  that  were  adverse ;  and  ho 
*Bide  up  his  mind  that  it  was  quite  time  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Alice,  and  that 
^the  following  morning,  happen  what  might,  he  would  make  her  a  formal  tender  of  his  heart, 
^^^  and  fortune  !  He  was  not  without  some  apprehension/,  that  he  had  already  deferred 
thb  important  step  too  long  for  his  own  interest ;  but  still  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  being 
beloved,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  question  but  that  his  proposal  would  be  favourably  re- 
**Jved,  He  recollected  the  flower  that  Alice  had  presented  to  him  a  day  or  two  previously — a 
^^'■ivindng  proof,  to  him,  that  her  heart  was  his,  and  that  she  might  be  had  for  the  asking. 
*«at  flower  he  had  worn  in  his  bosom,  covered  nicely  within  the  folds  of  his  shirt,  whence  he 
Would  occasionally  draw  it,  apply  it  first  to  his  nose,  then  to  his  lips,  and  afterwards  restore  it 
"^  ft»  hiding-place  beneath  his  linen. 

On  the  morning  in  question  Mr  Strong,  attired  with  more  than  his  usual  care,  made  his 

.  ^pcarance  at  the  Woods.     His  hat  had  experienced  a  fresh  brushing,  as  well  as  his  coat  and 

^''!^c<!l^;  and  his  shoes  were  as  bright  as  if  Day  and  Martin  had,  in  those  days,  been  in  the 


{ 
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height  of  their  brilliant  career.    His  eravat  was  of  spotless  wbite»  though  several  con^picocMit 
repairs  by  uaskilfal  hands,  gave  notice  of  its  having  been  long  in  use. 

^QS  equipped  for  the  most  important  undertaking  of  his  life,  the  reverend  gentlemaft 
walked  up  the  little  avenue  leading  from  the  road.  His  g^t  was  slow,  and  there  waa  a. 
certain  erectness  of  posture,  and  a  gravity  of  countenance,  which  sufficiently  evinced  tlM- 
importance  that  he  attached  to  his  own  person.  He  was,  as  usual,  met  at  the  door  by  Cato^. 
Mho  ushered  him  into  the  drawing  room,  and  then  departed  to  announce  the  visit  to  Us 
mistress.  As  he  withdrew,  Cato  in  his  peculiar  way  eyed  the  clergyman  from  head  to  foot ; 
for  the  improved  appearance  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  increased  frequency  of  his  visits,  had 
not  escaped  the  black's  observation.  He  had  also  noticed  his  close  attention  to  Alice,  and  had 
become  exceedingly  curious  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  alterations  in  conduct  and  dress ;  fre- 
quently making  them  the  subject  of  comment  among  his  fellow  servants.  The  prevailing  ajpt-^ 
nion  in  the  region  where  Cato  reigned  despotically,  was  that  Peleg  Strong  wa^  inclined  to 
matrimony,  and  that  he  had  become  enamoured  of  their  young  mistress.  The  merriment 
which  such  a  supposition  occasioned  may  be  well  imagined ;  but  Cato  would  never  believe  that 
Mr  Strong  could  entertain  the  absurd  idea  of  proposing  for  the  hand  of  Alice  Stafford.  .  Tba 
very  allusion  to  such  a  thing  was  sufficient  to  put  him  out  of  patience ;  for  he  had,  in  hit  own 
mind,  decided,  that  Henry  Carleton  was  to  be  the  future  husband  of  his  mistress,  and  he  could. 
not  listen  with  equanimity  to  the  suggestions  that  both  Mr  Strong  and  Mr  Melville  were  ala» 
candidates  for  that  honour. 

The  frequent  discussion  of  this  subject  had  made  Cato  watchful  of  every  movement  in  tht 
parlour,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  was,  that  he  became  exceedingly  embarrassed  to^ 
understand  the  pcculiiu*  management  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman.  He  secretly  resolved 
that,  if  be  should  see  anything  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Mr  Strong  entertained  the  preposte<- 
rous  design  imputed  to  him  by  the  whole  kitchen,  he  would  himself  take  the  matter  in  haad, 
and  by  giving  the  lady  some  salutary  advice,  put  on  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,*  to  the  preten* 
sions  of  the  preacher. 

Mr  Strong  had  fortunately  selected  a  favourable  time  for  bis  visit.  An  hour  before  bis- 
arrival,  Mr  Stafford  had  gone  into  the  neighbouring  woods  with  his  gun  and  dog,  to  enjoy  the 
sport  of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond ;  and  Mrs  Stafford  was  engaged  in  some  domestic 
occupation  which  detained  her  in  another  apartment  during  the  whole  morning,  thus  making  it 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  Alice  to  receive  their  guest,  and  listen  to  his  conversation.  At 
almost  any  other  time,  she  would  not  have  minded  this  task,  but  being  out  of  spirits  and 
desiring  to  be  alone,  she  would  rather  have  been  excused.  ' 

When  she  entered  the  room,  the  clergyman  rose  and  made  a  low  bow,  at  the  same  time 
expresing  the  hope  that  he  saw  her  well. 
V  "  Cato  tells  me,'*  he  said,  on  taking  a  seat  very  near  Miss  Stafford,  "  that  your  papa  has 
gone  to  amuse  himself  in  the  woods.  The  sport  of  hunting  is  one  that  we  clergymen  in  this 
country  are  debarred  from  enjoying,  though  in  England,  I  am  told,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
gentlemen  of  our  profession  to  go  into  the  fields  with  their  guns  and  dogs,  by  whidi  exercise 
both  body  and  mind,  after  severe  mental  labour,  are  refreshed  and  invigorated," 
'  '*  It  always  seemed  to  me,"  said  Alice,  "a  most  unclerical  employment— one  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  sacred  calling  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Imagine  St  Paul  or  St  Peter  with 
his  gun  and  pointers,  shooting  woodcocks  or  hares,  after  having  written  an  epistle  or  preached 
a  sermon." 

"  I  wiU  not  advocate  the  propriety  of  participating  in  it,*'  said  Mr  Strong,  "  though  it  may 
be  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  English  clergy ;  for  I  think  with  you,  that  ministers  af 
the  gospel  should  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  their  high  and  holy  vocation.  Nevertholessy  I 
must  confess,  that,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  the  sport,  having  been  quite  a  huntsman  in  my  boy- 
hood, I  have  often  regretted  being  deprived  of  the  exercise  it  affords  by  the  controlling  force 
of  public  opinion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubts  I  entertain  as  to  its  being  compatible  with  the 
ministry,  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member." 

Miss  Stafford  remained  silent,  and  the  clergyman  looked  upon  her  with  a  soft  and  languishing 
expression,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  approach  the  subject  upon  which  he  desired  yet 
almost  dreaded  to  speak.  Had  he  been  called  upon  at  that  moment  to  deliver  an  extempora- 
neous sermon,  he  could,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  have  talked  fluently  for  two  hours  ar 
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iBBre ;  tet  Im  now  UAt  mabamiMd  !br  words  to  addreu  a  timid  girl,  and  could  seartely 
MHter  nffioieat  courago  to  aiiable  him  simply  to  confess  that  he  loved  her,  and  would  like  td 
make  her  his  wife. 

Wkfle  Alioe  sat  playing  with  a  small  ornament  that  depended  by  a  ribbon  from  her  neck» 
jRrieg  gradoally  drew  his  seat  towards  her,  till  he  had  approached  quite  as  near  as  propriety 
warrsnted.  He  then  stretched  his  left  arm  along  the  back  of  her  chair,  while,  with  his  right 
iband,  he  drew  forth  the  decayed  flower,  which  by  this  time  had  lost  nearly  all  its  leaves,  and, 
of  eoone,  its  fragrance.  Placing  it  under  his  nose,  and  inhaling  a  long  breath,  a  deep  sigh 
Mowed,  and  then  another  soft  glance  upon  the  young  lady,  who  now  raised  her  eyes  to  his, 
^th  DO  small  degree  of  surprise  written  on  her  countenance. 

<*  Do  you  remember  this  ?**  demanded  Mr  Strong,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  most  sheepish 
M,  wbfle^e  held  up  the  remains  of  the  flower;  for  he  now  felt  that  he  had  taken  the  first 
Mep  k  this  formidable,  and,  to  him,  novel  undertaking ;  a  step,  according  to>  the  French 
proverb,  ce  iCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coitte— that  causes  the  most  embarrassment 

<*That  flower,  sir  ?    I  do  not  indeed,'*  replied  Miss  Stafford. 

**  b  it  possible,''  said  Mr  Strong,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  oeeasioned  by  timidity,  **  that 
yoQ  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  presenting  it  to  me  ?  I  received  it  from  yoa 
with  infinite  pleasure  as  an  evidence,  I  thought,  of  your — your— .esteem ;  and  I  have  cherished 
it  ever  since  in  my  bosom,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to 
nodve.** 

**  Oh,  I  do  now  remember  to  have  handed  you  that,**  said  Miss  Stafibrd  with  a  smUe,  while 
abhuhsufifased  her  cheek  ;  **  but  I  did  so  because  I  thought  you  would  like  to  examine  a 
flswer  so  rare  and  beautiful.  I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  received  as  the  expression  of  any  feeling 
sr  sentiment." 

*'  Ah  1  Miss  Stafibrd,**  said  the  disappointed  clergyman,  again  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  *'  if  you 
knew  how  much  plealure  my  interpretation  of  the  gift  has  afforded  me,  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  ^allowed  me  to  think  that  you  meant  it  as  a  token  of  your  regard.  You  have,  in  a 
measure,  destroyed  a  delightful  illusion.'* 

^  If,"  said  Alice,  **  it  would  give  you  so  much  pleasure  to  know  that  I  esteem  you  as  a 
l^riend  of  my  family,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  the  fact;  but  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
flower,  is  pirecisely  as  I  have  told  you.*' 

*'  True,  true,"  said  the  clergyman,  "*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  friend,  I  was  not 
so  Qsfortunate  as  to  have  failed  to  secure  your  esteem ;  but  then  I  did  hope,  that  is,  I  indulged 
the  belief,  that  this  little  flower  was  designed  to  hint,  in  a  most  delicate  manner,  that  your 
feelings  towards  me  were  not  simply  those  of  mere  friendship,  but  of  that  peculiar  kind 
which.-.** 

**yir  Strong,"  interrupted  Alice,  **  I  am  at  a  loss  to  nnderstand  your  meaning." 

"Pardon  nie,  dear  lady,"  said  Peleg,  turninjr  pale  as  if  with  fright,  and  moving  back  hiv 
Cibsir;  '<  if  I  have  said  anything  improper,  I  humbly  entreat  your  forgiveness.  The  truth  is 
— l-<<had-.*8omething  on  my  mind  which  I  wished  to  commuuicate  to  you  ;  but  really — you 
l9enu.to  have  taken  so  much  alarm  at  my  approach  to  the  subject,  that  I — I — scarcely  know 
wbeither  to  say  anything  more  or  not." 

**  Whatever  you  may  have  to  tell  me,"  said  Alice  sweetly,  '*  I  will  listen  to  patiently. 
Pray  go  on." 

Whether  Miss  Stafibrd  suspected  what  the  clergyman  was  about  to  communicate,  we 
<ittQot  Say*  but  his  language  on  this,  as  on  several  other  occasions,  had  it  come  from  a  younger 
01^)  woidd  have  been  easily  understood.  As  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  the 
^  person  in  whom  she  would  have  dreamed  of  finding  a  lover,  it  is  possible  that,  hitherto,  it 
Ittd  aofc^ntered  her  mind  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  confession  of  love,  and  to  offer  himself 
as  a  solicitor  for  her  hand.  Or,  if  she  had  anticipated  such  a  movement,  her  readiness  to  hear 
him  out  was,  perhaps,  owing-  to  a  wish  on  her  part  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him^ 
that  be  might  no  longer  cherish  a  hope  that  never  could  be  realized. 

**  Since  you  encourage  mc  to  proceed,*'  said  Peleg,  again  drawing  near  the  young  lady,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  like  a  culprit  schoolboy  in  dread  of  the  ferule,  **  I  would 
^ft  that  within  the  last  few  months  I  have  had  a  feeling  (placing  his  hand  upon  his  bosom) 
«^biofa  has  been  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  me,  inasmuch——" 
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'*  Would  it  not  be  proper/*  interrupted  Alice,  evidently  mifundentanding  the  clergyman  t 
ailment,  *'  to  consult  Dr  Squill  or  Dr  Bolus,  both  of  whom,  you  know,  are  eomidered  fkiUU 
in  their  profession  ?" 

"  Miss  Stafford,"  observed  the  clergyman,  a  little  disconcerted,  *'  you  misapprehend  my 
meaning.  My  affection  is  that  of  the  heart ;  and  I  was  about  to  say  to  you,  that  it  caused  w» 
some  uneasiness,  inasmuch  as  circumstances  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  will  ultimately  b» 
productive  of  happiness  or  of  misery.** 

Mr  Strong  paused,  probably  to  see  how  the  foregoing  remark  would  be  received  ;  but  aft 
Alice  remained  silent,  he  concluded  that  he  might  venture  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  Vim 
felt  like  a  boy  who  has  a  dose  of  medicine  before  him,  which  he  knows  that  be  will  be  foroeft 
to  swallow,  and  who,  having  deferred  it  till  the  last  moment,  at  length  tak)M  courage,  and,  witl& 
one  gulp,  finishes  the  dreaded  task.  After  a  few  mhiutes  of  silence,  during  which  his  resoliitioA 
was  graidually  rising  to  the  requisite  height,  he  at  last  found  himself  able  to  speak  his  nliid  te 
a  clear  and  audible  tone  of  voice. 

'*  Do  not  be  offended,"  said  he  with  a  rapid  enunciation,  <^if  I  confess  that  I  love  yon.** 

*<  Impossible  !**  exclaimed  Alice  reddening,  and  starting  with  surprise,  <*  you  surely  do  not 
me^ *• 

**  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Miss  Stafford,**  said  he,  interrupting  her ;  for  as  he  had  now  brokea 
the  ice,  and  imparted  to  her  the  great  secret  of  his  bosom,  he  found  he  could  do  the  rat 
without  difficulty;  like  a  man  who,  with  fear  and  trembling,  goes  into  battle,  but  gain 
courage  immediately  after  firing  a  shot  or  two  at  the  enemy :  ^*  I  am  constrained  to  say  thst 
I  love  you — not  as  one  friend  loves  another,  but  as  a  young  man  loves  the  female  whom  bs 
desires  to  make  his  wife.  Yes,  you  have  inspired  me  with  that  feeling  which  books  and  vy 
own  observation  have  told  me,  all  are  subject  to  at  some  period  of  their  lives  ;  though,  hitherto^ 
it  has  pleased  Heaven  that  I  should  resist  the  influence  of  female  charms,  reserving  me,  I 
would  fain  believe,  to  be  a  loving  husband  unto  you.** 

Here  Mr  Strong  again  paused,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow  with  a  large  rad 
handkerchief  which  had  been  perfumed  with  musk. 

"  Now  the  circumstances,"  he  continued,  *<to  which  I  alluded,  as  rendering  it  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  this,  my  acknowledged  affection,  will  be  productive  to  me  of  happiness  or 
misery,  are,  first,  the  difference  in  our  ages,  which,  indeed,  to  confess  the  Lord's  holy  tmtb', 
teems  to  be  considerable  ;  and,  secondly,  the  disparity  between  our  fortunes,  which,  in  worldly 
eyes,  will  be  held  no  trifling  obstacle,  seeing  that  great  value  Is  set  upon  money  by  those 
whose  attention  is  not  properly  drawn  towards  spiritual  things,  which  alone  are  worthy  to  be 
highly  estimated  by  all  heavenly-minded  christians.  As  to  the  first,  I  would  say,  that  I  am  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  have  not,  by  many  years,  reached  that  point  whence  we  begin  to 
descend  into  the  shady  valley  of  old  age.  You  vr'Al  observe,  that  scarcely  a  grey  hair  has  yet 
made  its  appearance  upon  my  temples ;  and  as  to  my  face  (glancing  at  the  mirror,  and  re- 
adjusting a  lock  or  two),  not  a  wrinkle  can  be  seen,  nor  an  indication  of  being  advanced  moch 
beyond  the  stage  of  early  manhood.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  drcmn- 
stance  of  my  being,  by  a  few  years,  your  senior,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  serimiff 

objection ;  considering  that  my  ripe  age  is  attended  with  at  least  one  advantage and  that 

by  no  means  a  trifling  one — namely,  that  it  has  imparted  to  me  a  sobriety  and  steadiness  of 
character  which  are  rarely  found  in  one  under  five-and-twenty. 

.  <*  In  regard  to  the  second,  to  wit,  my  lack  of  this  world's  goods,  I  would  remark,  that  I  am 
in  possession  of  a  living — ^thanks  to  the  influence  of  your  kind  and  excellent  father— which*  by 
proper  economy,  will  enable  me  to  support  yon  comfortably  and  to  educate  our ** 

**  Mr  Strong,*'  said  Alice,  'Mt  is  proper  that  I  should  tell  you,  in  reply  to  the  propositM 
yon  have  just  made,  that  what  you  have  stated  as  the  end  and  aim  of  your  wishes,  does  met 
coincide  with  my  views,  and  cannot,  therefore,  receive  my  approbation.  I  am  sorry  that  yon' 
have  allowed  yourself  to  become  attached  to  me,  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  me  to  inflict  upon  yum 
the  pain  of  a  refusal ;  but  as  it  is  better  for  us  both  that  we  should  now  understand  each  otber>' 
so  that  the  subject  may  not  be  left  open  for  future  discussion,  I  will  say  decidedly,  thoiigh 
respectfully,  that  I  docKne  the  alliance  you  propose.  You  have  suggested  one  good  reason,  at 
least,  why  such  an  union  would  be  improper^the  great  difference  in  our  ages.  To  this  I  could 
add  another  namely,  that  I  am  not  qualified  for  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  wanting  as  I  do  thait 
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sober  and  serious  disposition  which  would  be  so  essential  to  your* happiness.  If  other  reasons 
were  required,  I  could  name  several,  which  would  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  my 
parents,  be  considered  as  insuperable  objections ;  but  if  there  were  no  other,  the  fact  that  1 
entertaio  towards  you  no  sentiment  but  that  of  esteem,  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
giving  a  negative  answer  to  your  proposal.** 

The  clergyman  heard  this  response  with  feelings  scarcely  less  enviable  than  those  which 
ve  may  suppose  to  rack  the  bosom  of  the  culprit  who  listens  to  his  sentence  of  death.  He 
kwiLed  pale  and  dejected,  his  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  floor,  tad  a  tear  tiMded  slowly  down  his 
nose,  and  fell  upon  the  flower  which  he  still  held  betwixt  hb  flngen.  He  ofiered  not  a  word 
more,  for  the  refusal  had  been  so  prompt  and  decided,  that  nothing  was  left  him  to  say  that 
eonld  possibly  alter  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  his  cause. 

Alice  was  naoved  by  the  uncomfortable  appearance  ef  her  rejected  wooer.  She  would  have 
done  something  to  alleviate  his  distress,  but  scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  unless  she  should 
recall  her  words,  and  permit  him  to  chcrbh  the  hope  of  better  success  at  some  future  time. 
Of  this  she  could  not  think,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  let  him  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  thoughts, 
simply  assurihg  him  that,  although  she  could  never  stand  to  him  in  the  relation  which  he 
desired  to  establish,  she  hoped  to  enjoy  his  friendship  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Before  the  termination  of  their  interview,  however,  Mr  Strong  had  nearly  recovered  his 
usnal  cheerfulness,  and  after  spending  an  hour  or  more  in  conversation  upon  various  topics,, 
took  his  departure.  On  his  way  home  he  resolved  no^  to  sufier  himself  to  be  discouraged  by 
one  rebuff,  as  he  had  known  instances— indeed  his  own  father,  as  he  had  heard,  was  one — of 
vooers  accomplishing  their  object  after  being  several  times  rejected.  If  this  had  happened 
before,  he  saw  nb  good  reason  why  it  might  not  again. 

When  he  was  gone,  Alice  left  the  parlour,  and  was  met  in  the  hall  by  Cato,  whose 
QDeasioess  at  the  singular  movements  of  Mr  Strong  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  good  and  faithful  member  of  the  family,  to  inquire  whether  there  was- 
any  truth  in  the  suspicion  entertained  by  the  servants  touching  the  object  of  the  clergyman's 
visits.  He  bad  some  good  advice  to  administer,  should  his  fears  be  confirmed,  but  Mr  Staf- 
ford's entering  the  house  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  commence  his  inquiries,  frustrated 
his  design.*  He  resolved,  however,  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  upon  the 
subject. 
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Wb  left  Carleton  on  the  road  to  Harlem.  The  morning  was  cool  and  cheerless  ;  the  sky  was 
covered  with  an  expanse  of  heavy  leaden  clouds ;  and  the  wind,  which  was  from  li  stormy  quar- 
ter, the  north-east,  blew  freshly  over  the  fields,  giving  a  dreary  and  unpleasant  aspect  to  the 
landicape.  The  dust  of  the  avenue  rose  in  clouds,  and  the  air  was  occasionally  filled  with  the. 
leaves  swept  from  the  gigantic  oaks  and  other  trees  that  composed  the  neighbouring  woods. 
The  dark  blue  Sound  rolled  its  foamy  waves  against  the  solitary  shores,  and  mingled  its  roar 
with  that  of  the  wmds,  as  they  rushed  with  irresistible  force  through  the  immense  masses  o£ 
leaves  and  boughs. 

Carleton  was  not  insensible  to  the  sombre  influence  of  the  weather.  He  rode  along  indulging 
in  lad  and  melancholy  thoughts,  and  in  vague  and  dismal  anticipations  of  the  future.  The 
certainty  of  possessing  the  love  of  Alice  Stafford,  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  his  mind  from 
forebodings  of  an  unpleasant  cast ;  for  he  knew  that  difficulties  existed  which  promised  to 
oppose  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  union.  This  was  one,  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause 
^  his  sadness ;  yet  there  were  others  that  exerted  their  unkindly  influence,  rendering  him 
that  morning  unusually  dejected  and  unhappy.  The  reflection  that  he  was  passing  his  time 
bii  unprofitable  inactivity,  while  his  country  was  bleeding  at  every  pore,  preyed  unceasingly 
^lion  bis  heart ;  and  still  more  uncomfortable  was  the  thought  that  his  dearest  friend  was, 
P^'bai^  at  that  moment  on  the  ground  of  an  enemy,  who,  if  he  were  detected,  would  consign 
^  without  delay  to  an  ignominious  death. 
,  He  bad  not  proceeded  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
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person  shabbily  dressed,  bnt  well  moanted.  The  stran^r,  on  reaching  his  side,  dretr  tip  and 
touched  his  hat,  and  Henry  reco^ized  a  countenance  which  he  had  seen  before,  but  wbaa  or 
where  he  could  not  immediately  decide.  He  returned  the  salute  coldly,  preferring  to  rid* 
alone,  and  did  not,  therefore,  encourage  the  manifest  inclination  of  the  horseman  to  comoieiifla 
a  conversation.  They  rode  but  a  short  distance  ia  silence,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  the 
stranger's  throwing  out  a  common-place  observation  concerning  the  weather,  to  which  Henrf 
made  a  civil  but  very  brief  reply.  Again  they  rode  on,  without  speaking,  till  they  came  to  the 
spot  where  Carleton  had  been  captured  by  Crawford  and  his  gang ;  when  the  man  bade  him 
good  morning,  and  turned  suddenly  and  at  a  quick  pace  into  the  woods. 

It  now  occurred  to  Henry  that  possibly  this  fellow  was  a  follower  of  that  lawless  Skta&er* 
and  that  he  might  avoid  being  again  troubled  with  their  presence,  he  put  spurs  to  bis  horse, 
and  rode  for  nearly  two  miles  on  a  brisk  gallop.  He  then  drew  his  rein  and  looked  back,  wbeOa 
at  the  dbtance  of  a  mile,  he  descried  a  single  horseman  descending  a  hill  at  a  most  rapid  rate* 
His  first  impulse  was  to  escape  by  the  speed  of  his  horse ;  but  he  immediately  reproaebed 
himself  for  the  cowardly  thought  of  running  from  one  man  in  broad  day  and  in  a  public 
road,  where  assistance,  if  needed,  might  soon  be  obtained.  He  was  not  armed,  and  in  case  of 
an  attack,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  opp<fnent ;  but  still  he  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  exhibiting  signs  of  fear  at  the  approach  of  only  one  individual,  though  that 
individual  were  an  enemy,  and  possessed  of  the  means  to  enforce  any  hostile  intent. 

He  proceeded  on  his  way  slowly,  and,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  heard  close  behind  him  the 
dattcr  of  a  horse's  feet.  Looking  back,  he  observed  a  man  whom  he  immediately  recognised 
as  Crawford,  dressed  somewhat  differently  from  what  he  was  when  Henry  last  saw  him,  and 
with  a  nicer  regard  to  the  respectability  of  his  appearance.  One  glance  at  his  horse  was 
sufficient  for  Carleton,  who  saw  Romeo  at  the  height  of  his  speed  and  within  fifty  yards  of  himt 
which  were  passed  in  a  few  seconds.  The  rider  suddenly  drew  his  rein,  throwing  Romeo 
Almost  upon  his  haunches,  and  then  raised  his  hat  as  he  smiled  and  saluted  the  astonished 
Carleton. 

'*  You  are  surprised,  I  perceive,**  said  Crawford  with  a  respectful  air ;  '*  but  come,  sur,  £ 
desire  a  few  moments*  conversation  with  you,  and  as  I  would  be  no  hindrance  to  yon  in  your 
journey,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  ride  with  you  a  mile  or  two.  Wliat  say  you,  Mr  Car- 
leton ?•• 

Henry  bad  already  seen  enough  of  this  individual  to  know  that,  it  would  be  useless  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  civilly  expressed  his  willingness 
that  Crawford  should  accompany  him  for  a  short  distance. 

'*  You  gave  me  the  slip  the  other  night,**  continued  Crawford  with  a  smile ;  "  but  you  had 
a  hard  run  for  it,  and  deserve  credit  for  effecting  your  escape  in  spite  of  such  formidable  odds* 
There  is  not  another  man  in  this  county  that  could  have  done  the  same.  But  why,  in  Hea« 
Ten's  name,  did  you  give  yourself  all  that  trouble,  when,  as  I  promised,  you  might  have  departed 
quietly  on  the  following  morning,  and  taken  this  noble  horse  with  you,  and  your  pistols'?  By 
the  viaf,  Mr  Carleton,  I  envy  you  the  possession  of  this  fine  beast,  and  have  half  a  mind  to 
keep  him,  to  indemnify  me  for  the  loss  of  mine.*' 

**  He  is  too  great  a  favourite  to  part  with,**  replied  Henry,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
recovering  his  animal ;  **  besides,  he  was  a  gift,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  dispose  of  him  if  I 
were  so  inclined." 

"  If  you  have  no  price  for  him,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  must  obtain  another  elsewhere/' 

.**  Without  money  and  without  price,**  thought  Carleton. 

'*  Tell  me  now,**  continued  Crawford,  **  did  you  not  suppose  that  I  intended  to  deceive  yon 
when  I  promised  to  set  you  at  liberty  next  day  V* 

**  I  confess,**  answered  Henry,  **  that  I  had  little  confidence  in  your  pledge.  You  bad 
taken  me  forcibly  upon  the  island ;  and  although  you  did  not  suffer  me  to  be  robbed,  yet,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  were  no  other  than  one  of  those  law- 
'  less  characters  who  live  by  committing  depredations  upon  society.  With  such  an  opinion  of 
your  honpsty,  what  reliance  could  I  place  upon  your  promise  ?  I  should  have  been  an  egregious 
fool  indeed,  not  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  my  freedom.** 

Crawford*s  sunburnt  cheeks  assumed  a  more  ruddy  colour  on  hearing  these  remarks,  and^ 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  remained  silent  and  apparently  in  deep  thought,  while  a  decided 
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leiml  «p«  bb  brow  told  of  tbe  workfaiir  of  the  spirit  within.    It  wu  not,  bowe?er,  the 
tMltenMOt  of  anger  that  caused  hhn  to  exhibit  those  evidences  of  intense  feeiiog. 

**  Yon  were  right,'*  be  said  at  length,  **  and  the  opinion  yon  formed  of  me  was  certainly 
jttitifisd  by  all  the  oiroumstaooes  of  the  case.  But  I  am  not,  Mr  Carleton,  altogether  what 
I  NSBu  I  am  an  unfortunate  roan,  but  one  not  entirely  devoid  of  honourable  feeling  and  of 
lofkjr  aspirations.  True,  I  am  now  without  the  pale  of  respectable  society,  and  the  associate 
of  dssperate  men  who  are  ready  to  do  my  bidding,  but  whom  I  despise ;  yet  I  have  long 
oberished  a  desire  to  recover  my  former  position,  and  with  your  aid,  I  hope  to  be  successful/* 
'*'  I  should  rejoice,"  said  Carleton,  '<  to  be  the  means  of  turning  you  from  the  vicious  course 
into  whieh  aooident,  perhaps,  rather  than  an  inherent  tendency  to  evil,  may  have  conducted 
yoa.  It  did  not  escape  my  notice,  that  your  languoge  and  manners  are  those  of  a  gentleman ; 
aod  wiMB  you  told  me  that  you  had  known,  and  even  been  the  Ariend  of  my  father,  I  was 
prepared  to  believe  that,  at  least,  you  had  once  moved  in  a  respectable  sphere.  How  can 
Isidyott?** 

*  ifour  present  engagement,**  replied  Crawford,  **  may  not  permit  you  to  listen  patiently 
to  ebat  I  have  to  say ;  but  if  you  return  by  this  road  to-day,  and  will  favour  me  with  a  half 
hsvr  of  your  time,  I  will  then  tell  you  how  you  can  serve  me,  without  compromising  your 
hoDser," 

**  I  shall  probably  return  this  afternoon,**  said  Henry,  "  that  is,  if  1  should  escape  being 
killed  or  wounded.'* 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?**  demanded  Crawford  eagerly. 

*'  Montreoor's  Island  is  to  be  attacked  this  morning  by  a  party  of  Americans  whom  I  expeot 
(ojoin." 

**  Indeed  T*  exclaimed  Crawford  with  an  expression  of  delight ;  **  Mr  CorletoUi  allow  me 
to  go  with  you*     I  must  and  will  join  the  party." 

"  You  cannot  undenny  auspices,"  replied  Henry  firmly,  but  calmly.    "  It  is  impossible." 
I     Crawford  looked  disappointed,  but  said  nothing. 

**  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,*'  continued  Henry,  "  that  you  shall  not  seek  permission  to 
aocompanV  ^^  expedition,  but  you  must  perceive  that  I  can  stand  to  you  in  no  other  relation 
tbao  that  of  a  perfect  stranger.  Moreover,  I  cannot  consent  to  ride  much  farther  with  you, 
thougb  I  will  meet  you  this  afternoon,  and  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  I  do  not  complain,"  said  Crawford  gravely,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  *'  I  understand 
your  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  being  seen  with  me,  a  disgraced  outcast,  whoso  veryi  presence 
is  oontaminating,  and  who — but  no  more  of  that.  Do  you  remember  the  spot  where  you 
killed  my  horse?" 

**  Perfectly,**  responded  Henry ;  "  it  was  just  past  the  turn  in  the  road,  near  the  opening 
io  the  woods.     I  marked  it  this  morning  as  I  passed.*' 

*'^lit,"  said  Crawford ;  **1  will  tneet  you  there,  whatever  the  hour  may  be,  and  rely 
vpoQ  it  you  shall  not  again  be  detained.  Your  horse  shall  there  be  restored  to  you,  and  any- 
thing else  you  may  have  left  upon  the  island.     I  will  now  leave  you." 

Saying  this,  and  touching  his  hat,  Crawford  wheeled  about  and  took  the  opposite  direction. 
Carleton  stopped  a  moment  to  admire  the  elegant  movement  of  Romeo,  and  having  watched 
both  horse  and  rider  till  a  turn  in  the  road  took  them  out  of  view,  resumed  his  journey  in  the 
direction  of  Harlem. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Henry  reached  Horen's  Hook,  a  bend  in  the  shore  that  forms  a  point 
In  Hell  Gate,  and  which  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Americans.  He  saw  a  number  of 
solders  gathered  there,  and  on  inquiring  for  Lieutenant* Colonel  Jackson,  was  conducted  to 
that  oflleer  by  a  Serjeant,  and  politely  received.  On  perusing  Captain  H-— ^'s  letter.  Colonel 
Jackioo  observed,  that  he  could  not  oblige  Henry  by  assigning  him  a  command  in  the  expe- 
dition, everythmg  being  arranged ;  but  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  he  might  aocouipany  them 
^  Bdy  of  the  three  boats.  '  Henry  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  then  introduced  by  the  com- 
*n«nder  to  several  officers,  and  among  others,  to  Major  Henley,  a  volunteer  in  this  enterprise. 
^  latter  proposed  that  he  and  Carleton  should  go  in  the  same  boat,  which  was  agreed  to; 
^  through  the  major's  assistance,  Henry  obtained  arms  fitted  for  the  occasion. 

AH  things  being  in  readinessr  the  soldiers  were  ordered  into  the  boals,  when  the  oarsmen 
1^  lustily  into  the  boiling  stream,  towards  Montresor's  Island.    Henry  had  never  seen  the 
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X^ite  present  so  rough  a  sarfaee.  It  was  at  that  particular  time  of  tide  when  the 
over  the  unseen  rocks  is  greatest ;  and  the  high  east  wind,  which  drove  the  waiter  with  gm 
violence  through  these  narrow  and  crooked  straits,  increased  the  usual  turmoil  and  ^oottfoltfo 
of  that  extraordinary  place.  Although  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  stream  was  covert 
with  froth,  floating  along  upon  the  swift  waves,  yet  the  precise  spots  where  the  maaset  < 
rocks  called,  in  the  common  parlance  of  boatmen,  the  **  Pot,"  **  Hog*s  Back,"  and  **'Vrfbi 
Pan,"  lay  concealed,  were  distinctly  indicated  by  large  patches  of  snow-white  foam,  boOin 
up  from  the  agitated  waters  beneath. 

The  current  was  so  rapid  and  strong,  that  the  rowers  could^  with  great  difficulty,  make  hea 
against  it,  end   they  consequently  made  but  slow  progress,  until  they  had  reached  an  eild; 
which  carried  them  with  considerable  velocity  towards  the  island.    Tho  boat  in  which  Carletc 
and  Major  Henley  sat,  having  first  reached  this  favourable  current,  was  driven  in  advance 
the  other  two,  and  kept  the  lead  until  it  reached  the  shore. 

The  British,  it  appears,  had  marked  the  movements  of  their  enemy,  and  suspecting  ilk; 
an  attack  was  contemplated,  had  prepared  themselves  to  repel  it  with  their  usual  vigour, 
body  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  was  drawn  up  near  the  shore,  and  the  moment  the  boa 
had  come  within  reach  of  their  guns,  they  poured  a  tremendous  volley  upon  their  assaihu^i 
which  disabled  two  men  in  the  leading  boat,  and  killed  another.  The  other  boats  being  aii 
greater  distance,  escaped  the'  first  round  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  A  shout  fnm  "^ 
Americans  succeeded,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  a  discharge  of  grape  shot. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  warm  reception,  the  attacking  party,  as  if  nothing  had  oceurr^ 
boldly  continued  their  course  towards  the  shore,  though  constantly  exposed  to  a  steady  ^: 
murderous  fire*  By  the  command  of  Col.  Jackson,  every  mnn  reserved  his  shot  until  he  fa 
landed ;  when  it  was  intended  that  a  volley  should  be  fired,  succeeded  by  an  effort  to  emM 
the  island  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  hoped  in  this  way  to  gain  possession  of  C 
place,  but  knowing  the  enemy  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  they  iifSlulged  in  no  expect4i:l< 
of  beating  them  without  encountering  a  most  determined  resistance.  In  this,  so  tkrtkm 
concerned  the  defence,  as  the  event  proved,  they  were  not  disappointed,  though  their  hope 
in  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  isiand,  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  the  loss  of  another  man  who  was  shot  through  the  head,  the  leading  boat  struck  tli 
rocks,  and  the  current  having  swept  her  stem  round,  laying  her  broadside  to  the  shore,  tb< 
men  sprang  out  almost  simultaneously,  and  fell  immediately  into  the  ranks.  They  then  fired 
one  round,  which  threw  the  enemy  into  some  disorder,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  charge,  withonf 
awaiting  the  assistance  of  their  comrades.  At  this  moment,  the  other  two  boats  were  more 
than  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  shore,  having  been  carried  awiiy  by  an  adverse  current  into 
which  they  fell,  immediately  after  the  first  volley  was  firied,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  eflbrti 
,to  stem  the  rushing  tide.  The  consequence  of  this  untoward  circumstance  was,  that  tbOM 
in  the  first  boat,  in  their  eagerness  to  land,  not  noticing  that  they  were  likely  to  bo  unsop 
ported  by  their  companions,  leaped  on  shore,  and  were  obliged  either  to  betake  themseivei 
again  to  their  boat,  or  to  fight  the  battle  with  the  advantages  of  superior  numbers  and  dis* 
cipline  on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  The  thought  of  retreating,  though  they  would,  perhaps 
have  been  justifiable  in  doing  so,  was  not  for  an  instant  entertained  ;  and  they,  therefore 
rushed  upon  the  foe,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  combat  till  the  remaindei 
of  the  party  should  come  to  their  aid. 

They  charged  boldly  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  and  succeeded  it 
driving  back  a  portion  of  the  enemy,  but  were  in  their  turn  speedily  compelled  to  retreat  witl 
some  loss.  They  were  then  rallied  by  their  brave  leader,  and  were  about  to  renew  thi 
charge,  when  another  volley  from  the  British,  which  proved  very  destructive,  made  tlien 
hesitate  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  Every  man  now  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  o 
the  other  boats,  and  perceiving  that  they  were  still  some  distance  off,  and  struggling  agains 
a  powerful  current,  became  alarmed  and  discouraged,  and  refused  to  go  forward.  The  ofllce: 
in  command  exerted  himself  to  dispel  their  fears,  and  ordered  them  to  advance  ;  but  the  wel 
directed  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  struck  them  with  terror  and  thined  their  ranks,  caused  then 
soon  to  give  way  and  retreat  in  confusion  to  their  boat. 

Major  Henley  and  Carleton  were  the  last  that  turned  their  backs  upon  the  foe,  and  stom 
their  ground  till  every  man  had  left  them ;  when  seeing  that  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  Hit 
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iflAoen  to  nlly  their  men  were  ineffeotiMl,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  example  of 
(be  oUMn»  At  the  moment  of  their  re-entering  the  boat.  Major  Henlej  wai  abot  through 
the  bead,  and  initantly  expired ;  ahariog  the  fate  of  about  fourteen  othera,  who,  in  the  abort 
ipoee  of  a  few  minuteif  had  fallen  dead  upon  the  field. 

Tbe  force  in  the  other  boats  did  not  efiiect  a  landing,  and  seeing  the  discomfiture  of  their 
ooorades,  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  British  in  quiet  poaaesaion  of  the 
grmmdi  Thus  terminated  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  tMontresor*a 
Iilsad— an  attempt  which,  while  it  showed  that  the  Americans,  with  proper  discipline  and 
eiperience,  would  have  been  nowise  inferior  to  those  with  whom  they  were  t  contending, 
molted  in  unavoidable  defeat,  and  in  the  loss  of  a  young  and  meritorious  officer.      . 

Cerleton  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British  veterans  over 
tlie  .untaught  American  militia.  •  The  former,  with  all  the  courage  and  skill  derived  from  Jong 
pnetioe  in  .the  art  of  war,  performed  their  duty  without  flinching,  and  with  a  seeming 
moopMiousness  of  danger ;  while  the  latter,  though  not  deficient  in  courage,  betrayed  in 
erery  movement  the  awkwardness  and  inefficiency,  of  new  recruits.  .The  defeat  on.  X^ong 
bland  was  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him,  and  if  ever  he  doubted  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Anerican  arms,  it  was  immediately  after  this  favourable  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
condaet  of  his  own  countrymen  with  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British  soldiery. 
,  On  reaching  the  shore,  Henry  accepted  an  invitation  from  Col.  JackAin  to  share  with  him 
a  soldier's  mess,  but  little  passed  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  death  of  young  Henley  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  the  officers,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  tbe  sweetness  of  hit  dis- 
yoiition  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners.  Every  man  had  something  to  say  in  his  favour,  and 
iO  gare  expression  to  the  regret  they  felt  at  tho  loss  of  their  young  and  interesting  com« 
nde. 

.  Although  we  are  apt  to  think  that  such  occurrences  in  time  of  war  are  lightly  considered, 
and  make  but  little  impression  upon  the  survivors,  yet  it  is  doing  the  soldier  injustice  to 
believe  that  his  bosom  Is  not  penetrated  by  sorrow  at  the  fall  of  those  of  his  companions  in  arras 
to  whom  he  has  become  attached  by  long  association  in  tho  dangers  and  duties  of  the  field. 

VThen  Henry  returned  to  the  little  tavern  at  which  ho  had  left  his  horse,  he  observed 
several  persons  from  the  city,  attracted  thither  probably  by  curiosity,  and  among  them,  Fowie, 
the  mitor  of  Lizzy  Grady.  Henry  would  rather  not  have  been  seen  by  this  individual,  .but, 
onfortunately,  he  was  discovered  as  he  was  about  to  mount  his  horse*  FowIe  regarded  him 
witb  an  expression  of  fiendish  malignity,  for  which  Carleton  could  not  satisfactorily,  account, 
as  be  dM  not  remember  to  have  given  him  any  cause  of  offence,  nor,  indeed,  to  have  been 
aware  of.hia  existence  previously  to  the  expedition  against  the  British  sloop.  It  will  be 
neqlleeted.that  Fowle  was  supposed  to  have  communicated  a  knowledge  of  that  affiiir  to  Mr 
K4h,CSarieton,  and  Henry  apprehended  that,  as  he  had  now  become  an  object  of  aversion  to 
^person,  his  father  would  soon  be  apprized  of  this  new  participation  in  a  hostile  enterprise 
against  the  king's  forces.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  this  circumstance  to  cause  him  much 
viessiness,  and  before  he  had  ridden  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  ho  had  ceased  to  think  of  it 
atiU.  .   . 

:    It  was  towarda  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  that  Henry  might  have  been  seen  upon  the 
J^,  returning  leisurely  to  the  Woods.    The  wind  during  the  day  had  changed,  and  from^a 
.  Silo  it  had  lulled  to  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south-west.     A  little  rain  had  fallen,  and 
tttrscted  from  the  damp  fields  that  pleasant  odour  which  fills  the  air  of  the  country  imme- 
.diitoly  after  a  shower.    The  sky  towards  the  east  was  obscured  by  heavy  banks  of  clouds,'  that 
^^t  tbe  last  rays  of  the  sun,  then  setting  in  a  full  blaze  of  glory,  like  a  king  whose 
^pl^ideiir  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration,  about  to  withdraw  himself  for  ever  from  the  eyes 
<rfmen.  » 

When  Henry  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  stopped  to  enjoy  the  picturesque  scene 
^'oimd  him.  Who  has  not,  on  a  calm  afternoon  of  summer  or  of  autumn— a  dear  and  serene 
•^y  about  to  succeed  a  stormy  day— -had  bis  attention  suddenly  arrested  by  the  golden  beauty 
of  tbe  landscape,  when,  as  if  by  the  power  of  enchantment,  the  sun  poured  forth  a  flood,  of 
fiance  upon  the  moistened  and  fragrant  earth,  and  tho  neighbouring  fields,  the  forest,  tho 
••'Hms,  and  the  distant  mountains,  clothed  in  their  purple  hue,  became  objects  of  delightful 
,^terest  to  his  enraptured  gaze  ?    Henry  could  see  the  waters  of  the  Gate,  now  comparatively 
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tran^l,  glfstenfug  in  the  ran,  while  the  dark  rocks  in  their  midst  and  on  the  shores,  threw 
their  Jengfthening  shadows  along  the  stream.  The  tops  of  the  tall  oaks  near  which  he  stood 
were  quivering  in  light,  the  hrown  surface  of  the  fields  presented  irregular  patches  of  sunshhie 
and  shadow,  and,  in  the  deeper  vallejrs,  the  shades  of  evening  had  already  begun  to  descend, 
contrasting  finely  with  the  yellow  rays  that  gilded  the  hills  above. 

Having  gratified  his  eye  with  a  few  moments'  survey  of  this  beautifhl  scene,  Carietoit 
resumed  his  journey.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  he  bad  promised  to  meet  Crawfbrd,  he 
found  a  man  just  within  the  line  of  the  woods,  seated,  as  if  to  watch  his  approach,  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  oak.  When  this  person  discovered  Carleton,  he  requested  him  to  wait  until  he 
should  acquaint  Crawford  of  his  arrival,  and  then  disappeared  among  the  thick  foHage  of  the 
trees. 

In  less  than  a  minute  Carleton  heard  a  shrill  whistle  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hnodred 
yards,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  another  from  a  remote  part  of  the  woods,  ft  wbi 
not  long  after  that  Crawford  appeared,  mounted  on  Romeo,  but  unattended  by  any  of  Mi 
men ;  and  when  he  approached  Henry,  with  a  polite  air  that  seemed  natural  to  hiitt,  he 
returned  the  pistols,  which,  it  win  be  remembered,  had  been  left  upon  the  island. 

<*  Yon  are  entitled  to  my  thanks,  sh*,'*  he  commenced,  **  for  granting  me  this  interttow; 
and  that  you  may  feel  perfectly  safe,  I  have  come  hither  alone,  and  now  have  the  pfeaswv-  of 
restoring  not  only  your  horse  but  your  pistols,  which  are  well  loaded,  and  which  I  liope  you 
will  use  if  yott  should  discover  any  symptoms  of  bad  faith  on  my  part." 

This  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  Henry,  who  had  previously  entertafned  0OIHS 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  about  to  trust  this  fellow  rashly,  at  once  feit  assuVed  that  Orawfoitf 
intended  to  keep  hts  word,  and  to  suffer  him  to  depart  unmolested.  His  confldenoe 
increased  by  the  voluntary  restoration  of  the  horse  and  pistols— an  act  that,  for  the 
at  least,  left  the  Skinner  in  Hcnry*s  power,  and  fomished  the  latter  with  the  means  of  defonoe, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked  by  any  of  Crawford's  party.  This  seemed  to  him  inoon-> 
itetent  with  any  sinister  design. 

**  Yon  have  said,"  observed  Carleton,  **  that  I  can  be  of  servioe  to  you.  I  am  now  leady 
to  hear  in  what  way  you  propose  to  employ  me." 

**  I  have  told  you,**  replied  Crawford,  leaning  against  a  tree  and  potting  the  nose  of  Romeo, 
**that  I  am  an  unfortunate  man,  and  one  not  devokl  of  feelings  entirely  at  variance  with  tbelifo 
I  am  now  leading.  Such,  sir,  is  the  troth.  I  have  told  you,  too,  that  I  once  kcew  your 
father,  and  that,  after  a  long  intimacy,  we  were  separated  by  a  mfsanderstandlttg;  wMoli 
proved  ruinous  to  my  fortune  and  reputation.  I  am  not  about  to  inflict  upon  yon  a  hiatory  of 
this  affair,  for,  besides  that  the  relation  of  it  would  consume  more  time  than  you  can  sparer  it 
would  possess,  for  a  stranger,  comparatively  little  interest.  At  some  ftitore  period,  shonld  my 
hopes  be  folfilled,  I  may  narrate  to  you  the  leading  events  of  my  lifoj  and  make  a  dia^j^oanm 
that  will  fill  yon  with  surprise. 

**  SuflSce  it  then  for  the  present,  that  I  prove  the  iket  of  my  having  once  been  the  intfmaCe 
friend  of  your  father.  Here  is  a  watch  which  he  presented  to  me  fifteen  years  ago,  and  wliidlf, 
you  perceive,  has  his  initials  and  my  own  engraved  upon  the  inner  case.** 

Crawford  exhibited  to  Henry  a  splendid  gold,  double.cased  watch,  which  bore  the  following 
inscription,  curiously  engraved  withhi  a  circle  of  flowers,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  theCWl^ 
ton  famfly  :— 

PaBSBNTBD  TO  a.  C  BT  B«  C. 

He  also  showed  him  a  letter,  the  hand-wrlting^  of  which  Carleton '  iiwnfediat^ly  recoguiwd 
as  that  of  his  father,  but  for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  explain,  Crawford  kept  it  in'  hk 
own  hands,  and  did  not  suffer  him  either  to  peruse  the  contents,  or  to  eaamine  the  slguatans. 
Henry  could  not  question  that  both  the  watch  and  the  letter  had  come  from  his  father;  bat 
did  not  feel  quite  sure  that- Crawford  was^  the  person  to?  wfaoor  thet  had  beetr  gtven;  **  This 
fonow,"  thought  he,  '*  may  have  eomt  faito  possession  of  these  things  dishonestly,  and  tiMi 
assumed  the  name  be  bears  for  the  purpose  of  imposIng^  on  me,  and  working  out  hit  oim 
ends.** 

Henry  returned  the  wadck  with  an  incredulous  smile,  which  did  net  escape  CrsiwfMirs 
notice,  though,  in  trntb,  be  felt  iodhied  to  believe  that  what  he  had  heard  waa  not  altogodiai 
dBrtttntO'of  fovndatkNk    He  resolved,  however,  not  to  give  implicit  endenoe  to  tlie  fCory 
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OBta  hi  had  leantd  the  natura  of  Ibe  raqaeft  about  to  be  nuMle,  and  aacertaiBed  bow  far  be 
woaldbefafii  in  reedving  the  atetement  m  troe. 

*f  I  perceive,**  eontinaed  CtMrfbrd,  "  that  I  have  failed  to  coovince  you  of  the  truth  of 
whatlaaMrt,  but  your  iuereduUty  is  not  undatural,  conaideriog  the  ciroumstaDces  under 
whidi  we  have  known  each  other,  and  which,  to  be  candid,  were  sufficient  to  inspire  you  with 
so  a&foarable  opinion  of  my  integrity.  It  did  not  occur  to  roe  until  this  moment  that  the 
fvidcaoe  I  have  produced  is  not  oonclusive,  since  I  have  not  shown  my  identity  with  the 
pemnio  whom  this  watch  was  originally  presented,  but  as  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
before  whom  I  shall  one  day  be  arraigned  to  answer  lor  my  evil  deecjs,  1  have  not  uttered  a 
ejrilable  that  is  not  susceptible  of  the  mo«t  irrefragable  proof.  Your  father,  were  be  here, 
woaU  eerroborate  my  assertion  in  every  particular." 

'^  I  do  not  discredit  your  story,'*  replied  Henry ;  **  I  can  only  say  it  is  very  strange  that  a 
feiBon  leading  such  a  li^  as  yonrs  should  once  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  my  father ; 
bat  SB  stranger  things  than  that  have  happened,  and  may  happen  again,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
dreide  against  the  credibility  of  your  statement.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  there  is  that 
absot  you  which  convinces  roe  that  you  have  seen  better  days.  Pray  let  me  now'  hear  the 
ebjeetof  this  interview.'* 

^'From  what  I  have  observed,"  said  Crawford,  '*  you  will  naturally  infinr  that  I  am  desir* 
etis  of  relinquishing  my  present  pursuits,  and  re-entering  a  sphere  of  life  more  congenial  to  my 
taites  and  feelings.  You  may  smile,  sir,  but  i  assure  you  that  my  birth  and  education  are 
thoie  of  a  gentleman,  and  although  I  may  have  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  both,  yet, 
(kreogboat  my  career,  I  have  reserved,  as  it  wrere,  a  comer  of  my  heart,  in  which  to  preserve, 
itt  their  purity,  some  of  those  feelings  and  aspirations  that  formerly  reigned  in  my  bosom  and 
governed  every  act  of  my  life.  These,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  have  remained 
oncoBtaniinated  by  impure  associations." 

**  Year  wish,**  said  Henry,  touched  by  ttie  melancholy  tone  in  which  Crawford  expressed 
himself,  '*  is  certainly  a  laudable  one,  and  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  accom- 
plish 80  desirable  an  object " 

"  I  have  long  cherished  the  desire  to  appear  agoin  in  respectable  society,  but  have  not 
tfAowD  how  to  bring  it  about,  as  my  character  has  so  severely  suffered,  that  1  should  probably 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  obtain  re-admission.  Whether  this  be  the  result  of  my  own  folly,  it 
ia  uaeeessary  now  to  inquire,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  and  it  is  useless  to  disguise  it, 
tbit  aaMNig  my  old  friends  and  acquaintances  i  am  regarded  as  an  incorrigible  outcast  This 
being  the  case,  I  cannot  present  myself  among  them  till  I  shall  have  done  something  to  retrieve 
Wf  ckaraeter,  and  give  me  a  claim  to  be  received  again  upon  my  former  footing.  How  this 
Wiitobe  effected  it  was  difficult  to  oenoeive.  One  day,  however,  not  many  weeks  since,  it 
-oectned  to  me,  that,  if  I  could  connect  myself  with  the  army,  I  might  be  able  to  render  such 
MTviae  to  the  country  as  would  entitle  me,  notwithstanding  what  has  happened,  to  the  respect 
<if  ^ery  individual  who  favours  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  mother-country* 
^ith  such  a  reputation  as  I  might  and  would  acquire,  if  spared  by  the  bullets  and  bayonets 
of  tke  eaemy,  I  could  again  show  myself  among  my  friends  without  causing  them  to  blush  for 
^y  unworthiness.  But  the  question  presented  itself-^How  shall  I,  unknown  ns  I  am  to  the 
'^^^^vmander-in-chief,  and  unsupported  by  the  aid  of  a  single  person,  obtain  such  a  rank  in  the 
Avny  as  ray  abilities  and  intelligence  would  naturally  prompt  me  to  seek  ?  To  enter  as  a  pri« 
^ate  I  would  not,  but  if  I  could  get  a  commission;  I  would  do  the  state  good  service.  Here, 
*^  lay  the  difficulty,  and  how  to  remove  it  has  since  been  the  object  of  almost  constant 
tboQght 

"  When,  after  leaving  the  inn  a  few  days  since,  Mr  Marriner  told  me  your  name,  and 

"Conned  me  that  you  accompanied  Captain  H when  the  parjy  under  his  command  cap- 

^"'^  the  British  sloop  as  she  lay  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Asia,  and  that  ibr  this  service 
7oa  had  received  the  thanks  of  Washington,  1  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  seeking 
•your  aid  in  the  purpose  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Not  knowing  whither  you  were  going,  and 
**»g  that,  if  i  suffered  you  to  pursue  your  journey,  I  might  never  see  you  again,  I  deter- 
^•d  to  hazard  your  displeasure  by  compelling  you  to  pass  one  night  with  me  upon  the 
^  island,  where  I  and  my  men  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  that  we  sojourn  in  this  vicinity, 
'oight,  it  is  true,  have  spoken  to  you  in  the  road  upon  the  subject,  but  you  would  not  have 
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given  me  sufficient  time  t«  admit  of  my  enlisting  your  feelings  in  my  behalf;  and  however 
reluctant  I  was  to  do  so,  I  saw  no  way  of  succeeding  in  my  object  but  to  take  you  home  with 
me,  and  endeavour,  by  kind  treatment  during  your  stay  there,  to  secure  your  fayodrable 
interposition.  Your  escape  frustrated  my  design ;  and  now  that  we  have  again  met,'!  have 
only  to  ask,  as  I  then  intended  to  do,  whether  you  will  have  any  objection  to  using  your 
influence  to  procure  me  some  honourable  employment  In  the  army  ?  The  request,  I  am' aware, 
is  a  singular  one  ;  but,  sir,  when  you  consider  that,  by  obliging  me  in  this  particular,  yeu  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  me  from  irretrievable  ruin,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  me  to  be  an 
■unsuccessful  applicant  for  your  kind  offices.'* 

Henry  remained  some  time  silent,  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  just  heard.  The  dr* 
cumstance  of  being  thus  solicited  by  such  a  character  to  obtain  for  him  a  command  in 
the  American  army,  was  so  extraordinary,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
what  reply  to  make.  Had  Crawford  not  succeeded  in  exciting  in  his  bosom  a  degree  of 
sympathy,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  deny  the  request ;  but  there  was  sometbiDg.  so 
noble  in.  the  man's  appearance,  and  in  his  manners  and  language  there  was  so  much  to 
please,  that  he  could  not  avoid  feelipg  considerable  interest  in  his  behalf,  which  Inelfaied 
him  to  give  an  affirmative  answer. 

"  I  confess,**  said  Carleton,  **  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  respond  to  your  request. 
With  every  disposition  to  be  of  service  to  you,  I  must  say  that  there  are  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  my  doing  so  in  the  manner  you  propose.*'  ■    • 

I  At  this  period  of  the  conversation,  the  clattering  of  a  horse*s  hoof  was  heard,  and  presently 
Mr  Melville  made  his  appearance.  He  happened,  as  he  passed  slowly  along,  to  be  looking 
towards  Carleton  and  Crawford,  who  were  but  a  few  paces  within  the  wood,  and  bowed  to  the 
former  with  legible  surprise  written  upon  his  countenance.  ^ 

**  I  see  no  difficulty,**  replied  Crawford,  "  for  you  have  only  to  state  my  wish  to  the 
general  and  receive  his  reply.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  vouch  either  for  my  respect* 
ability  or  good  conduct.*' 

«*  Would  you  be  willing,"  demanded  Henry,  "  that  I  should  mention  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  first  became  known  to  me  ?" 

*  «  Certainly,**  replied  Crawford ;  <*  but  I  should  wish  you  to  add  all  that  you  can  say  io  my 
favour,  without  deviating  from  the  truth." 

**  I  am  willing  to  do  so,"  said  Carleton,  "  but  when  I  shall  see  his  excellency  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell.     Should  I  have  anything  to  communicate  to  you,  how  shall  I  ascertain  your 
,  •  whereabout?' 

'      "  Let  me  think,'*  replied  Crawford,  in  a  musing  attitude ;   "  I  know  of  no  other  way 

than  to  leave  a  letter  somewhere  hereabouts.    Ah !  here  is  a  decayed  oak  that  may  .serve 

•our  turn  as  a  post-office ;  and  if,  within  the  next  month,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  deposit 

a  note  in  this  cavity,  I  will  be  sure  to  get  it.     There,  I  have  cut  a  cross  hi  the  bark  that 

■you  may  know  the  tree  again,  and  remember  to  turn  into  the  woods  by  yonder  roek.     This 

is  all  I  have  to  trouble  you  with  at  present,  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  you  longer.    J 

hope,  sir,  you  have  not  far  to  ride,  as  this  led  horse,  so  full  of  spirit,  may  cause  you  some  : 

•trouble**' 

'  Having  noted  the  place  well,  that  he  might  easily  find  it  again,  and  thrown  Boneo's^ 
bridle  over  his  arm,  Henry  struck  again  into  the  road,  and  pursued  his  way  to  the  WoodiL  ^ 
Crawford  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  an^  then  went  to  join  his  men. 


CHAPTER    IL 

Hitherto  Carleton  had  found  no  opportunity  of  conversuig  much  with  Alice,  without  thi 
presence  of  a  third  person ;  either  Mr  Melville  or  Mr  Strong  had  been  there  almost  constantl;^ 
since  his  arrival,  or  else  Mr  Staffiird  and  his  lady  had  been  in  the  room,  preventing  his  ei^oy 
ing  the  felicity  of  a  private  interview.    This,  he  had  reason,  to  believe,  was  the  result 
accident  rather  than  of  design,  as  he  could  not  suppose  her  parents  had  the  remotest  ide* 
Ws  entertaining  a  passion  for  their  daughter. 
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In  the  evening  after  his  return  from  the  attack  on  Montreeor's  Island,  Mr  Melville  again 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  paler  than  usual,  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  his  very  conver- 
8Btion,.tboagh.he  made  an  effort  to  be  cheerful,  and  even  gay,  showed  he  was  unhappy.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  had  conceived  a  strong  dislike  to  Henry,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  trespasser 
upon  his  domains ;  and  through  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  was 
perceptible^  which  soon  convinced  Carleton  that  the  feelings  of  his  rival  were  the  reverse  of 
frieDdly. 

The  eonversation  soon  turned  upon  the  war,  that  of  course  being  the  most  absorbing  topic 
of  the  day ;  and  this  led  to  some  inquiries  of  Henry,  as  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  upon 
that  subject  during  his  absence.  With  the  candour,  which  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  his 
character,  he  gave  a  correct  account  to  his  Tory  auditors  of  the  attack  in  which  he  had  been 
a  participator ;  nor,  in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  of  Julian  Melville,  did  he  hesitate  to  avow 
that  be  had  taken  part  in  that .  unsuccessful  expedition.  As  he  made  this  declaration,  Mr 
Mdyille  smiled  and  cast  a, glance  towards  .Mr  Stafford,  to. see  how  he  would  relish  this 
ioteliigence ;  and  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  finding  him  unpleasantly  affected 
by  so  unwelcome  news.  That  gentleman .  maintained  a  strict  silence  for  a  considerable  length 
cf  time,  while  his  countenance,  .which  had  suddenly  assumed  an  expression  of  great  severityt 
betrayed  the  nature  of  his  feelings. 

■  Julian  now  became  more  .  cheerful,'  for  he  imagined  that  in .  this  circumstance  he  saw  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Henry.  Carleton  and  Alice  Stafford.  He  was  aware  of 
the  prejudices  of  her  father  against  the  enemies  of  his  king,  and  felt  assured  that  so  long  as 
Henry  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists,  he  could  never  obtain  the  hand  of  Miss 
Stafford.  From  that  moment  Julian  considered  the  advantage  to  be  on  his  own  side,  and 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour.  With  a  heart 
lightened  of  its  burthen,  he  took  his  departure,— not,  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  dejected 
and  almost  without  hope,  but  with  the  full  confidence  that  Henry  had  chosen  a  part  which 
would  materially  interfere  with  his  views  in  regard  to  Alice,  and  leave  the  field  uncontested  by 
a  more  powerful  rival  that  the  Reverend  Peleg  Strong. 

Carleton  remarked  the  change  in  Julian,  and  thought  ho  divined  the  cause.  His  feelings, 
on  discovering.the  effect  which  his  conduct  of  that  day.  had  upon  Mr  Stafford,  were  by  no 
means  comfortable,  as  he  knew  that  if  there  was  before  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  reception 
he  would  meet  with  as  the  suitor  of  Alice,  now. he  had  little  ground  to  hope  that  a  consent  to 
biBttDioa  with  her  could  soon  be  obtained.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  reproach  himself  for 
hftTlng  made  a  disclosure  that  might .  have  been  avoided,  and  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  full  expression  of  his 'political  sentiments  by  the  cool  and  artful  Melville;  but 
Fide  soon  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  no  longer  regretted  having  avowed  an  act  which  his 
eoosdeuce  approved,  though  the  consequences  might  be  such  as  to  destroy  his  happiness  for 
ever.  ♦ 

Shortly  after,  Henry  retired  for  the  night,  and  feeling  a  disinclination  to  sleep,  he  sought  a' 
book  which  he  had  been  reading  at  the  recommendation  of  Miss  Stafford,  with  whom  the 
author  was  a  favourite.  Recollecting  that  he  had  left  it  in  the  parlour,  he  returned  thither, 
and  found  Alice  alone,  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  her  check  resting  on  her  hand.  The  light 
was,.SQ  situated  that  he  could  not  distinctly  see  her  eyes,  but  he  thought  be  discovered  indica- 
tions bf- her,  having  been  weeping,  though  at  the  moment  he  entered,  a  sweet  smile  played 
upon  her  lips. 

Henry  took  up  the  book  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  by  that  act  discovered  to  her  the 
cause  of  his  return ;  but  he  did  not  offer  to  leave  the  room,  as  he  seemed  enchained  to  the 
j|>ot  and  unable  to  move.  His  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  have  burst,  and  he  stood  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  young  lady,  while  the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and  manifested  to 
ber  the  strong  emotions  of  his  bosom.  In  that  moment,  how  rapidly  the  thoughts  rushed 
through  his  mind !  He  had  suddenly  encountered  the  object  of  his  affections  in  a  situation 
which  enabled  him,  if  he  chose,  to  open  to  her  the  secrets  of  his  heart ;  he  might,  perhaps, 
bear  from  her  own  lips  a  confession  of  her  love,  and  learn  whether  he  was  destined  to  be 
blessed  with  her  hand,  or  to  live  without  the  cheering  hope  of  being  one  day  united  to  ber, 
without  whom  life  itself  seemed  to  him  but  a  barren  and  trackless  waste.    Then  he.  thought 
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0f  the  uttfoTourable  ctrenmstaiieet  in  which  he  was  plaeed,  and  which  threatened  to  oppoae 
the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart ;  and  felt  the  conviction  that  whatever  the  state  of  her  aftctioos 
night  be,  her  stem  and  inexorable  Ikther  would  never  Usten  to  the  proposal  of  uniting  faia 
daughter  to  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as  in  rebellion  agaimt  his  king.  All  these  things,  and 
more,  were  in  that  brief  space  considered,  and  he  hesitited  whether  to  withdraw  immediately^ 
or  to  avail  himself  of  the  only  opportunity  be  m^t  have  of  declaring  a  love  which  had  already 
been  made  known  to  its  object  without  the  unnecessary  aid  of  words, 

Alice,  on  her  part,  eiperienced  the  same  emotlona  whicb  di8tQri>ed  the  boeom  of  her  lover. 
The  blush  that  suffiised  her  cheek  evinced  that  she  remarked  the  embarrassment  of  CarfetOD, 
and  understood  its  cause ;  and  the  silence  that  followed  his  entrance  into  the  room,  she  iblt  t» 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  free  expression  iA  their  sentiments^  and  of  their  hopes  and  fears. 

At  length  Henry  determined  to  avail  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  these  precioua  mo^pnti. 
Laying  down  his  book,  he  approached  the  young  lady  respectftdly,  and  took  a  seat  by  her 
^e  as  he  pronounced  the  word  <*  Alice**  in  a  tone  of  voice  scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper. 
**  Alice,**  he  repeated,  '*  I  did  not  come  hither  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  you,  bat  now 
that  chance  has  favoured  me  with  this  interview,  let  me  improve  the  few  momeote  we  fluybo' 
alone,  by  saving,  that  since  the  first  moment  of  my  segoum  under  this  roof,  1  have  In  vidn^ 
sought  an  opportunity  of  confessing  what,  indeed,  you  must  long  since  have  discovered^— thalT 
I  love  you  most  ardently.  Pardon  me,  dearest  Alice,  if  these  words  have  oflbnded  you  ;— 
drive  me  not  from  your  presence,  but  deign  to  listen  while  I  plead  with  you  in  behalf  of  a 
passion  which  has  long  held  possession  of  my  breast.** 

Alice  turned  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  upon  her  lover,  while  a  smile  irradiated  her  ooonto- 
nance,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  the  earth  through  the  crystal  drops  of  a  summer  sboweK 
That  sweet  but  momentary  glance  was  enough ;  from  that  moment  he  felt  that  all  rivaby 
would  be  unavailing — that  he  was  safe  in  the  love  of  a  being  on  whom  every  thought,  every 
feeling  of  his  bosom,  was  concentrated.  Though  he  was  before  conscions  of  being  beloved, 
yet  no  sign  had  hitherto  been  purposely  g^en  to  assure  him  that  he  was  not  deceived ;  hot 
In  those  tears,  and  in  that  smile,  he  found  an  answer  to  his  confession  that  left  no  trace  of 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  her  heart's  desire.  Had*  other  evidence 
been  needed,  he  would  have  seen  it  in  the  few  moments  of  silence  tiiat  succeeded,  when,  with  a 
burning  cheek  and  downcast  eyes,  she  placed  her  delicate  hand  in  bis,  and  inthat  actreqmided 
fully,  though  timorously,  to  the  declaration  which  had  just  delighted  her  ears. 

Carleton,  trembling  through  excess  of  happiness,  carried  her  band  to  hia  lips^  and  then 
encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm,  drew  her  with  a  gentle  force  towards  him.  Scarcely  renst- 
hig  the  effbrts  of  her  lover,  Alice  rested  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  which  she  felt  tlurob  like 
her  own,  under  the  strong  emotion  of  joy  which  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  produced. 
For  a  brief  space  she  was  completely  happy ;  no  thought  intruded  to  mar  the  felidty  vHiicb 
pervaded  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart. 

But  reaction  soon  succeeded  this  pleasurable  intensity  of  feeling,  as  the  consdoimess  of 
her  true  situation  returned,  and  broaght  vividly  before  her  the  great,  and  perhaps  inaormoont- 
ablc,  obstacles  to  their  perfect  happiness.  She  then  raised  her  head,  and  as  if  ashamed  o« 
)  aving  allowed  herself  to  exhibit  such  evidences  of.,  affection,  half  averted  her  face,  on  which 
the  blood  had  mantled,  turning  even  the  pure  white  of  her  forehead  to  a  glowing  crimson. 
Her  hand  still  remained  in  his,  for  to  that  he  clung,  as  if  losing  it  were  the  only  object  of 
his  fears. 

Henry,  too,  was  suddenly  recalled  from  that  joyous  state  to  the  recollection  of  the  nntow* 
ard  circumstance  which  threatened  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope.  His  feelings,  whidi 
a  moment  before  had  been  those  of  unmingled  felicity,  now  assumed  a  more  gloomy  catft,  as 
he  began  to  reflect  that  possibly,  ere  the  lapse  of  many  days,  the  fiat  of  eternal  separatioa 
would  be  pronounced.  **  Alice,"  he  said,  "  you  have  acknowledged  that  you  love  me ;  teil 
me,  dearest,  is  there  a  possibility  that  we  may  be  united  ?  or  have  I,  by  the  acts  of  this  day, 
forfeited  all  claim  to  your  hand  ?** 

•'  Alas !  Henry,**  answered  Alice,  **  I  apprehend  that  your  fears  are  but  too  well  grounded. 
You  know  the  prejudices  of  my  father;  you  are  aware  how  he  abhors  those  who  have  taken 
up  armeand  resisted  the  po««f  of  Britain,  regarding  them  as  rebels  who  merit  death  by  the 
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gibbet  How  can  it  be  expected  that,  linoe  you  have  koorporated  founelf  with  that  party, 
or  at  least  ibownthat  your  tympathy  is  with  them,  he  wiil  look  with  favour  upon  our— our 
—attachment  V* 

**  Can  it  hf ,"  demanded  Henry  with  energy,  "  that  in  a  matter  which  concerns  the  hap- 
piness of  your  life  he  will  oppose  your  wishes,  because  I  happen  to  differ  with  him  on  the 
great  queetion  whieh  now  agitates  the  country  ?    I  have  not  yet  joined  the  revolutionistSi 
though  I  confess  that  nothing  will  alter  my  opinion  concerning  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
WUl  he,  I  ask,  incur  the  risk  of  making  us  both  unhappy,  simply  because  1  cannot  view  this 
contest  in  the  same  light  as  he  does  ?*' 

**  Yon  have  already,**  replied  Alice,  '*  become  a  participator  in  what  he  considers  the  crime 
of  rebellion ;  and  although  you  have  not  actually  joined  the  army,  he  regards  you  as  one  who 
Hss  already  deckled  to  iromote  bv  his  couotenaoce,  if  not  by  his  acts,  the  cause  of  the  revolted 
eoloQists.'' 

**  But  what  if  I  should  remain  neutral  ?    Will  he  not  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  own  opinion, 
provkied  I  abstain  from  aiding  the  party  to  which  I  desire  success  ?*' 

**  He  does  not  believe  it  possible  for  you  to  be  a  calm  and  quiet  spectator  of  what  is  passing 
in  this  distracted  country ;  he  knows  the  ardour  of  your  feelings,  the  strength  of  your  sympathy, 
aad  your  extreme  restlessness  in  the  midst  of  such  activity ;  and  he  thinks-Hoay,  he  U  con- 
viooed—that  ere  long  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your  friend  Captain  H^— ,  and  join  the 
Kvolationary  army.  He  looks  upon  your  assistance  in  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  same  conduct  to-day,  as  indications  of  what  may  be  expeisted,  too  plala 
to  be  mistaken.'* 

^'Altce,**  demanded  Henry,  again  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips, "  what  do  you  advise  me  to 
<to?  Shall  I  say,  notwithstanding  that  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  assist  my  oppressed 
oouitrymen  in  shaking  off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  tyrants  who  have  so  long  ruled  us  with  a 
lod  of  iron,  that  I  will  henceforth  neither  act  in  concert  with  my  compatriots,  nor  breathe  a 
syllable  in  defence  of  their  cause  ?  Shall  I  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  these  events,  allowing 
others  to  fight  our  battles,  and  achieve  that  independence  which  we  declare  to  be  ours  ia 
virtae  of  our  natural  rights  ?  Shall  I,  in  u  word,  remain  on  obscure  gentleman,  when  a  path 
of  glory  is  open  before  me,— one  in  which  I  could  carve  a  name  that  might  descend  on  the 
page  of  history  to  the  latest  posterity?  Speak,  Alice;  you  shall  direct  me,  and  I  promise 
impUflit  obedience  to  your  commands.*' 

MiM  Stafford  did  not  immediately  reply.  Henry  was  astonuhed  at  her  silence,  for  whiu 
he  ipoke  he  did  not  expect  that,  according  in  sentiment  with  her  father  upon  the  grand 
queitioQ  of  the  day,  she  would  hesitate  to  secure  his  neutrality,  and  thus  remove  the  great, 
P0|^M  the  only,  objection  that  could  be  urged  against  their  union.  It  cost  him  an  effort  to 
pUoe  hiasself  so  completely  under  her  control,  and  he  had  no  sooner  finished  speaking  than 
be  regretted  having  done  so,  and  would  have  recalled  his  words.  He  waited  impatiently  for 
hsr  answer,  and  when  he  received  it,  was  gratified  at  having  no  commands  laid  upon  him  that 
it  would  have  done  violence  to  his  feelings  to  obey.  The  nature  of  her  reply,  too,  was  such 
ai  to  cause  him  no  little  surprise,  and  afforded  matter  for  much  thought  thereafter. 

"I  shall  leave  you  to  act,  Mr  Carleton,  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgment, 
fiir  I  am  ferbidden  to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  I  have  no  wish  that  I  may 
cipre8s..4io  advice  that  I  am  permitted  to  give.  My  father  had  just  left  me  when  you  entered, 
and  had  exacted  from  mo  the  promise,  that  henceforth  I  would  maintain  a  strict  silence 
with  you-  on  that  exciting  topic.  Why  he  did  so,  1  am  forbidden  to  explain ;  and  now  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  restraint  under  which  I  am  placed,  may  I  ask  that  you  will  hereafter 
make  no  allusion  to  the  interdicted  subject,  or,  at  least,  that  you  will  require  me  to  say  nothing 
that  will  conflict  with  the  solemn  promise  1  have  given  ?" 

**  If  you  desire  it,  certainly,**  replied  Henry.  "  fiut,  dearest  Alice,  are  we  then  destined 
to  remain  mere  friends  for' ever?  Is  there  no  argument  I  can  use  that  will  induce  Mr  Stafford 
to  consent  to  our  union  ?"  ' 

**  There  is,  I  apprehend,  but  one  way  to  secure  his  favour,  and  that  is  to  declare  yourself  a 
loyaKst.  He  will  not  require  you  to  act  in  concert  with  the  British,  but  he  will  require  you  to 
promise,  that  if  you  determine  to  take  any  part  in  the  contost,  it  shall  be  against  those  you 
BOW  regard  m  iAu^'^ 
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•  **  And  b  it  your  with  (hat  I  ihoald  do  all  this  ?"  demanded  Heorj. 
- 1  have  already  said  that  I  am  pledged  not  to  attempt  to  influence  yoor  eondnct,  ooose* 
quently  I  camiot  answer  your  question." 

' '  **  This  is  strange  indeed,"  observed  Henry.    **  Your  father  conld  not  object  to  your 
reclaiming  me  from  what  he  would  term  my  political  heresy,  yet  you  refhse  to  say  a  word  to 
effect  an  object  that  he  would  consider  so  desihd>Ie. '   Can  it  be  possible  1— no»  it  cannot  be: 
you  must  agree  with  him  in  opinion  upon  this  subject.**  '•    '      ■■ 

Miss  Stafford  made  no  reply,  but  sat  in  deep  thought  with  her  head  resting  uppa  her  r^fat 
hand,  while  Henry  still  held  her  left,  as  he  gazed  upon"  her  beaatiiiil  features. wjth .  ■ringlpd . 
feelings  of  joy  and  pain.  -  To  have  heard  from  her  own' lips,  and  in  her  own  swieet  voice,  words 
that  were  equivalent  to  a  oonfAsion  that  she  loved,  was  suflSdent  to  place. him  upon  the  very 
pinnacle  of  happiness;  while' the  adverse  news  he  had  received,' which  confirmed  his  previoos 
fears,  tempered  his  joyous  feelings  with  sorrow  and  disappointment.  He  had  now  only  to  en- 
ioy  as  well  as  he  nujght  those' few  but  fortunate' moments ;  for  in  the  future  he  could  discover 
nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  his  suit.  Alice  had,  indeed,  suggested 
how  he  might  poindbly  win  the  favour  of  her  father,  but  his  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  maUng 
such  promises  as 'would  be  required,' though  the  object  to  be  gained  was  one  that.woidd 
establish  his  earthly  happiness.  .  Perplexed  by  this  difficulty,  yet  urged  by  the  violeBoe  of  Us 
love  to  almost  any  course  that  would  make  AHce  his  own,  he  endeavoured  to;think''of  .'mnft 
method -by  which  this  could  be  accomplished  without  sacrificing  his  independence  of  thought 
and  action.  It  was  in  vain,  howevier,  that  he  turned  the  subject  in  his  mind :  there  was  ap» 
parcntly  but  one  way  to  secure  her  hand — that  which  the  lady  herself  had  poiiiied  oot.  . 
"  **  Must  I  then  be  content, "  said  Carleton,  **  to  see  you  at  some  future  day  the  wife  of  an* 
other?**  '        '  '  • 

"  **  Never,"  said  Alice  with  energy ;  **  no  man  but  yourself  shall  ever  possess  my  hand.  Now 
leave  me,  Henry ;  I  have  my  reasons  for  desiring  it  should  not  be  known  that  we  have  had 
this  interview.**  •  •  , 

**  Not  yet,  dearest  Alice,  not  yet ;  such  moments  as  these  may  never  come  to  us  again. 
The  future  is  uncertain— the  present  alone  is  ours.  Nay,  cloud  not  that  beauteous  brow ;  aD 
have  retired  and  slumber  but  ourselves.    Yod  smile,  my  beloved,  and  I  may  remain.^' 

"  I  restrict  you,  then,  to  a  single  minute,"  observed  Alice  playfully.  '*  Tell  me,  Henry,  did 
you  believe  it  possible,  that,  having  acknowledged  that  I  had  given  you  my  heart,  I  wouhl 
bestow  my  hand  upon  another?" 

**  Net  wHliogly  would  you  have  done  so  ;  but  I  feared  the  persuasion,  the  infloenee,  per* 
hi^  the  commands  of  your  father."  ... 

**  I  would  certainly  not  marry  without  his  consent,*'  said  Alice,  *'  but  his  eonmands  wiO 
never  be  laid  upon  me  to  wed  where  I  cannot  love.  Oh,  deem  him  not  a  man  so  rsgaidless 
of  his  daughter's  peace."  '•       - 

'*  Forgive  me,"  said  Henry,  '*  if  I  did  him  injustice.  I  cannot  express  to  you(  Misi  Staffnd» 
the  joy  which  your  assurance  has  given  me.  .  Now  I  am  satisfied  that,  whatever  may  betide» 
the  wishes  of  my  rival  will  never  be  realized."-  - 

•  «  Whom  d6  you  consider  in  that  light  ?**  demanded  Alice  with  some  surprise. 

«*  Mr  Melville,*'  answered  Heinry.  "  He  loves  you—every  word,  look,  and  action  dedar« 
it. '  Already  he  dislikes  me :  his  conduct  of  this  evehiog  was  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Yon 
must  have  observed  something  peculiar  in  his  deportment." 

*  **  He  -has  never  breathed  a  syllable  to  me  that  would  justify  your  suspicion.  Mr  Melvflit 
as  a  ne^hboar,  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  has,  it  is  true,  been  a  frequent  visitors 
but  I  never  suspected  that  his  object  was  such  as  you  impute  to  hfan.  If  it  be  as  yon  nfy 
however,  I  shall  be  sorry,  smce  he  is  doomed  to  be  disappbhited. '  Now  Henry,"  she  continlMd^ 
rising  finom  her  chair,' "  the  minute  has  expired.  There/  there,  yon  will  take  every  particle 
of  skin  from  my  hand."  *'  *'"  .    i   - 

**  Then  let  me  transfer  my  kisses  to  your  lips,"  said  Henry,  as  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  before  Alice  cbnld  prevent  him.'  Having  done  so,  and  gazed  anotii^  nfonKint  in  raptve 
upmi  her  fooe,  while  her  eyes  were'np-turhed,  and  responded,  in  their  lovely  expression,  to  the 
iwlings  that  beamed  hi  his,  he  pressed  her  hand,  bade  her  good  nigfatj  and'rethvd.    ' 

When  he  regdned  hU  own  chamber  he  threw  hbiifdf  into  a  ohahr'bd  Md  an  epoi  beek 
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before  hfan ;  but  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  be  read  to  understand  a  aini^Ie  paragraph,  or  even 
line.     His  emotions  were  so  lively  that  he  could  not  sit,  and  he  felt  such  an  impulse  to  acti- 
vity, that  his  renaaining  in  the  room  seemed  liice  a  painful  restraint.     He  rose,  walked  the 
floor,  sat  down  again— now  pausing  for  a  moment  in  a  musing  attitude,  and  now  resuming  his 
short  marches,  as  if  he  intended  to  work  off  his  excess  of  feeling  by  rapid  and  long  continued 
motion.     At  length  he  raised  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  little  green  enclosure, 
whvre  the  autumn  flowers  stood  thickly  clustered ;  and  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  fields,  and 
marked  the  quiet  and  the  repose  that  brooded  over  the  face  of  nature,  he  gradually  became 
more  cidm,  .and  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  strongly  tinctured  with  sadness  and  gloom.    The 
dim  shore  of  Long  Island,  with  its  few  lights  twinkling  like  stars  upon  the  horizon,  afforded 
him^aaptber  topic  of  unpleasant  reflection,  reminding  him  as  it  did  of  that  friend  who  had, 
witli  a  generous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  jeoparded  his  life  among  a  vigilant 
and  implacable  foe.  ^  ' 

.  He  remained  for  some  minutes  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  whence  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
sounds  of  footsteps  upon  the  grass  near  his  window.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  rear  of 
tjie  h^ose,  where,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  he  saw  a  tall  form  standing  in  the  moon- 
light, looking  directly  at  him.  He  thought  he  recognised  the  commanding  figure,  though  the 
festores,  bdng  shaded  by  the  hat,  could  not  be  distinctly  seen.  '  YetVhat  he  could  see  of  thorn 
^rengtl^ned  his.conyiotion  that  the  person  was  Crawford.  Could'  he  have  been  mistaken? 
He  was  strongly,  affected  by  the  sudden  and  closeproximity  of  that  mdividual ;  for  an  instant  his 
fleih  seemed  to  creep,  and  as  their  eyes  met,  a  momentary  sensation  of  fear  came  over  him. 
'  Inmiediately  on  finding  himself  discovered,  the  person  withdrew  behind  a  clump  of  biishcs,. 
and  presently  re*appeared  at  some  distance  in  the  road,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  man  who 
bad  stood  in.tbe  deep  shade  of  a  sycamore.  -Henry  saw  no  more  of  them)  though  he  conti- 
nue to  watch  for  more  than  an  <  hour.' >  Closing  the  win'ows,  Curleton  again  surrendered 
Hiq^df  to  refleetion.  His  mind  was  now  chiefly  occupied  by  this  nocturnal  visitant,  who,  he 
Wa^isatisfied,  was  no  other  than  Richard  Crawford.  "  What,"  thought  he,  "could  have  been 
tjie'ol;ject  of  this  man  in  thus  prowling  about  the  house  at  such  a  time  of  night  ?  Was  his. 
visit  io  any  manner  connected- with  me,  from  whom  he  seems  to  expect  so  much?-— or  was  he 
aboiit  to  comoni'.flome  depredation  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  which!  overheard  ?  If  the 
latter,  then  1^.  Stikfford  must  be  the  Tory  whom  they  determhied  to  make  their  victim." 
' « X^f^  -.were'  questions  which  arose  in  Carleton's  mind,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  ar- 
rived was,  thfit  Crawford  and-Marriner  had  come  either  to  execute  their  plan,  or  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  preparatory  to.  such  an  object. '  He  was  upon  the  point  of  apprising  Mr  Stafford 
of  wi^t  he  had  seen,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  that  gentleman  treated  Henry's  first 
wamifig.ap  something  scarcely  worthy  of  a  thought.  Deeming  it  unsafe,  however,  to  leave  the 
bonae  totally  unwatched,  he  concluded  not  to  retire  to  bed  ;  and  having  carefully  examined 
bis  pitUAt,  and  placed  the  shutters  of  the  window  so  that,  without  being  himself  seen, '  he 
could  bear  the  sUghtest  noise,  he  resumed  his  book,  and  read  till  the  dawn  of  day.  He  then. 
laj  dtini  and  soon  fell  soundly  asleep. 

"^^^^^^^"^ 

CHAPTER    III. 

* "  ■  * 

TiUKo  it  for  granted  that  the  courteous  reader  will  not  dispute  our  right  to  tell  this  story  in. 

oar  oym  way,  we  shall  exercise  our  privilege,  and  suspend  for  a  while  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative, b^  turning  our  attention  to  a  young  lady  whom  we  have  already  introduced  as  the 
sbter.bf  our  hera  Did  we  say  that*  she  was  beautiful  ?— If  we  did  not,  it  was  because  we 
thought  It  mnecessary  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  every  reader  of  romances  knows  that  he  rarely, 
If.'ever,  met  with  any  but  very  handsome  young  ladies,  however  ugly  the  old  ones  are  generally 
Kpresented.  Our  impression  is,  however,  that  we  gave  the  reader  positive  information  on  this 
aobjeety  teUfaig  bim  as  plainly  as  language  could  express  it,  that  Grace  was  a  roost  charming 
cnatme.  '  Bdieving  thi^  to  be  the  case,  we  should  .deem  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add 
anytUng  laore  on  that  point,  particuhiriy  as  no  reasonable  person  will  be  disposed  to  question 
the  foot,  that  Miss  Carleton  was  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  though^  not  by  any  meaps 
»  Cerrftle  ai  an  army  with  banners.  ' 

.  Ttih  mittiif  tinlnff  ifiUlrii  to  the  satiifiiGtion  of  all  p«rtifi^  weihall  proceed  with  what  conies 
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next  in  order.  The  reader  is  already  apprized  that  a  dofe  iBiidkacy  etkUd  bettreen  Grace 
Carleton  and  Alice  Stafford.  We  have  bad  the  means  of  obtaining^  some  of  their  eorrespoiid« 
ence,  whifib,  after  mature  reflection,  we  have  conciaded  to  incorporate  into  this  history,  ttatt 
a  little  insight  may  be  gained  into  an  affair  of  the  heart  in  which  the  sprightly  Grace  wig 
concerned.  The  first  letter  was  written  about  three  months  previously  to  iht  date  of  Henry^ 
arrival  at  the  Woods. 

Grace  Carleton  to  AHce  Stafford, 
<*  Your  letter,  borne  by  the  immortal  Cato,  came  safe  into  my  hands.  What  a  ehanrfng 
letter-writer  you  are,  my  dear  Alice,  to  be  sure  1 — and  how  much  interested  I  am  in  every 
lino,  syllable,  and  word  which  you  trace  for  my  eye.  I  read  them  a  hundred  timet,  and  every 
time  with  increased  delight.  If  you  knew  the  pleasure  that  your  letters  aflbrd  me,  I  am  sm« 
you  would  write  oftener.  To  hear  from  you  but  once  a  month  is  quite  too  seldom ;  write 
to  me  every  week  at  least.  Do,  Alice — there's  a  good  girl.  To  be  sure,  a  silly,  thouglitleM 
creature  like  myself^  caq  make  but  a  poor  return  for  such  favours  as  you  send  me ;  yet,  foolish 
as  my  scrawls  are,  I  would  £un  hope  that  you  find  something  in  them  to  interest  you.  Bat 
you  love  me,  and  in  that  circumstance  I  have  assurance  that  these,  my  epistles,  are  not  alto- 
gether unwelcome. 

**  You  ask  me,  my  dear,  to  give  you  a  minute  history  ol  my  intercourse  with  Cheilef 
Wentworth  from  the  beginning,  professing  to  believe— indeed  you  tell  me  in  so  many  worda— ■ 
that  I  am  attached  to  him.  How  absurd  1  Alice,  I  shall  be  oflSmded  with  you  if  yon  talk  in 
that  manner ;  indeed  I  will. 

'*  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to  tell  you,  since  you  request  it  so  earnestly,  how  I  tnt 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  how  he  has  talked  and  acted  when  in  my  presence  from  thai 
time  to  the  present.  But  do  not  imagine,  my  dear,  that  my  heart  is  in  danger ;  it  was  nevei 
safer  I  assure  you.  What  if  I  did  say  that  he  is  good-looking  and  talks  well?  Does  it  neeesafr 
rily  follow  that  I  love  him  ?  And  if  I  did  mention  to  you  that  he  has  been  a  frequent  visitoi 
at  our  house,  what  right  have  you  to  infer  that  he  loves  me  ?'  Nothing  can  be  more  laDacioiii 
than  these  conclusions  of  yours,  and  I  really  feel  quite  put  out  to  find  you  talking  to  me  W 
if  I  were  not  only  head  and  ears  in  love,  but  on  the  very  eve  of  matrimony ! 

'*  Well,  then,  once  upon  a  time,  as  the  story-tellers  say,  we,  that  is  my  parents  and  myieMI 
were  making  a  little  tour  through  the  country,  and  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  IQghlaiide 
at  a  beautiful  and  secluded  little  spot  containing  a  few  houses  and  dignified  with  the  name  oi 
a  village,  we  stopped  late  one  afternoon  at  an  inn.  A  number  of  men  and  boys  were  gatherec 
about  the  door,  eager  to  obtain  sight  of  something  within  the  house.  On  inquiry,  we  aaeer 
tained  that  a  young  gentleman  had  met  with  aui  accident,  his  horse  having  &llen  in  detoendini 
a  high  and  rocky  hill,  and  thrown  him  with  great  violence  upon  the  ground.  Papa  wa 
immediately  conducted  by  the  landlord  to  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  and  found  bim  insenrible 
and,  as  was  thcp  supposed,  dangerously  hurt.  The  village  physician  who  was  fai  attendane. 
looked  grave,  and  told  the  by-standers  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  consummate  skill  oool 
possibly  save  his  paticnt*s  life.  He  considered  it,  moreover,  extremely  fortunate  fertbe  youifc 
man  that  the  mishap  had  occurred  precisely  where  it  did,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  him  t 
receive  forthwith  the  benefit  of  the  best  professional  aid  that  the  country  afforded. 

^  On  learning  the  young  man*8  name,  and  finding  him  to  be  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  m 
father  determined  to  remain  there  that  night,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  put  away.  Nei 
day  Mr  Wentworth,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  his  physician,  was  much  better,  and  <»^— 
to  the  table.  After  breakfast  he  was  introduced  to  me,  and  I  thought  him  agreeable  enong 
and  good-looking.  He  was  pale  from  the  effects  of  a  copious  bleeding,  and  most  young  ladE 
would  have  called  him  interesting.     My  heart  was  proof  against  his  attractions. 

**  Well,  he  could  not  resume  bis  journey  homeward,  and  we  left  him  at  the  inn,  and  pursue 
our  way  among  the  mountains.  On  our  return  about  a  week  after,  he  was  still  there,  iv 
having  sufldciently  recovered  to  be  able  to  travel  on  horseback^  and  as  there  was  a  vacant  s^ 
in  our  carriage,  papa  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it.  Only  imagine,  my  dear,  h^ 
unpleasant  it  was  to.  be  so  crowded.  There  we  were,  four  of  us  in  our  small  coach,  w^ 
scarcely  room  to  change  our  positions.     If  ever  I  was  provoked  it  was  then. 

"  On  our  way  down,  this  youth,  thinking,  probably,  that  he  must  do  something  by  way 
showing  his  gratitude,  bestowed  much  of  his  attention  upon  me.   He  was  ever  at  my  skle,  m^ 
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itio?e  to^  be  eioeitiTely  polHe.  To  do  him  no  more  thin  oornmon  JniCiee>  I  ihonid  t$y  that  be 
Mftninly  pliyed  the  beau  ezoeedingly  well,  end  contrived  to  render  his  conversation  verj 
sntertaiaiBg.  He  handed  me  out  and  into  the  oarriagei  oarried  my  parasol  and  fan,  and  when 
I  made  UtUe  rambles  throngh  the  villages  at  which  we  stopped,  or  through  the  fields,  he  con* 
•tantly  attended  me.    I  fbmid  him  very  useAil  in  driving  away  the  dogs. 

'*  When  we  arrived  in  town,  he  asked  permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  me,  and  without 

thinUng  what  I  was  going  to  say,  I  granted  it.    Did  you  ever !— Well,  sure  enough  on  the 

fcOowing  day,  along  came  my  amiable  young  gentleman,  spent  half  the  morning  with  me,  and 

talked  about  eur  journey,  assuring  me  that  the  cause  of  his  being  thrown  toto  our  society  was 

the  most  fortunate  event  of  his  life !    Now  did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  perfectly  ridiculous  ? 

He  was  thrown  from  a  vicious  horse,  came  near  breaking  his  neclc,  and  calls  it  a  lucky  event  I 

I  tboufbt  the  youth  was  beside  himself,  and  but  for  some  other  more  sensible  remarks,  should 

probably  have  been  of  that  opinion  to  this  day.    These  men,  Alice,  are  certainly  strange 

deatares. 

**  For  several  days  subsequently  he  continued  to  call  upon  me,  as  if  I  had  nothing  else  to 
ds  thsn  to  entertain  him.  To  be  sure  I  might  have  denied  myself,  but  then  one  does  not 
akogstber  like  to  do  that,  you  know,  particularly  when  the  visitor,  to  be  candid,  is  one  that 
wfl  ihonld  not  wish  to  offend.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to*soe  him  almost  daily,  and  I  should 
oertaiaiy  have  been  provoked,  had  he  not  so  recently  been  severely  hurt.  This  conilderation, 
aipeeisUy  as  be  still  looked  pale,  made  me  feel  for  him ;  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  drive 
'kfaa  avray,  ailthough  I  have  many  a  time  wished  him— -I  don't  know  where.  Well,  dearest 
Alios,  1  uniformly  received  him  kindly,  and  I  do  bolieve  the  man  had  the  vanity  to  think  that 
I  Ml  affording  him  some  encouragement.  But  you  must  have  heard  enough  of  this  young 
gMtlsman  for  once,  so  I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  this  Important  hiitory  till  I  write  you 
agilD.  My  sheet  is  nearly  full,  and  I  must  conclude.  Do  write  immediately  on  receipt  of 
tki%  and  believe  me,  dearjBSt  Alice,  ever  yours,  Obaob. 

*'  P.  S.—I  open  this  to  say  that  Charles  has  just  called  and  chatted  an  hour.     He  looks  as 
well  aa  I  ever  saw  him." 

AUce  Staffbrd  to  Grace  Carletofu 
"Cato  brought  me  your  interesting  letter,  dear  Grace,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  it  hat 
afforded  me  much  amusement  I  say  amusement,  because  your  comments  upon  Mr  Went- 
Worth  and  his  conduct,  had  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  what  you  Intended.  You  have 
laboared  tp  make  me  believe  that  you  do  not  reciprocate  the  young  gentleman's  attachment ; 
<uul  if  any  doubt  as  to  the  statp  of  your  feelings  had  existed  before,  it  would  have  been  entirely 
l^WDOved  by  your  last  and  most  agreeable  letter.  How  little,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  know 
your  own  heart  Will  you  be  oifonded  if  I  toll  you  again  that  you  are  in  love  ?  I  know  ydb 
^  not,  though  you  have  assured  me  that  such  an  assertion  is  absurd,  and  that  you  would 
^hink  hard  of  it  if  I  repeated  my  belief  tliat  Mr  Charles  Wentworth  has  become  a  decided 
favoorite. 

"  Now  I  could  prove  to  you,  my  sweet  friend,  that  what  I  have  said  Is  strictly  true.  An 
^rooate  in  the  court  of  love  would  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
jury  of  Cupid's  own  empannelling,  that  Miss  (]lraco  Carlcton  hhs  acknowledged,  under  her  own 
*^nA  and  seal,  that  she  has  no  longer  a  heart  at  her  dispoial ;  having,  for  value  recoivcd» 
iMurtsd  with  the  commodity  on  a  summer's  morn,  among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  to  a 
ImJo  and  Intereeting.  young  gentleman,  half  dead  (torn  a  fall.  You  admit,  dear  Grace,  that  ho- 
tfaysd  the  beau  exceedingly  well,  and  that  he  contrived  to  render  his  conversation  very  enter- 
taining. Now,  here  is  an  admission  which,  although  it  Is  not,  of  itself,  conclusive  evidence  o^ 
>our  bohig  in  love,  certainly  shows  that,  even  in  a  very  early  stogc  of  your  acquaintance  with 
*^t  he  had  succeeded  in  preparing  the  way  to  a  successful  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  your 
*^tui  The  avenues  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  be  had  naught  to  do  but  to  march  up  to 
^ walls  and  demand  an  Immediate  surrender.  (These  warlike  times,  you  perceive,  supply  mo 
^  figures.)  His  conversation,  then,  was  interesting  I  When  a  young  lady  admits  that  her 
^^Btlrer  Is  agreeable  enough,  that  He  is  oven  what  some  might  call  interesting,  und  that  his 
^versation  is  very  entertaining,  depend  upon  it  he  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  the 
ireiaaiiuier  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment.  He  has  but  to  play  the  lover  a  little  while  longer 
*^  when  Mady  to  make  hit  oonfoiiion.  he  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  lady  will  prove 
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"  When  you  had  arrived  in  town,  you  say  be  asked  permusion  to  pay  his  respeets  to  yon  ;' 
and  without  knowing  what  you  did,  you  granted  him  leave  !  Now  does  not  this  oorroborate 
what  I  have  been  saying  ?  Yon  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  granting  of  this  permlasioQ' 
would,  under  all  circumstances,  be  consistent  with  propriety ;  but  yielding  to  the  impiilMt  of 
your  heart,  you  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative.     Is  not  this  a  rational  explanation,  Grtee? 

"  Again,  you  say  that  yon  might  have  avoided  him  by  refusing  to  see  him  when  he  eallod  ; 
but  you  are  candid  enough  to  add,  that  one  does  not  like  to  offend  so  intereisting  a  ffaitor.* 
Certainly  not,  my  dear ;  that  one  being  Grace  Carleton,  of  course  it  could  not  be  ozpeeted 
that  she  would  deny  herself  to  Mr  Wentworth,  whom,  it  appears  by  her  own  confenioD,  Ae 
could  not  bring  herself  to  drive  away,  because  his  pale  and  interesting  face  made  her  fed  for 
and  receive  him  kindly  ! 

"  Ab,  Grace,  Grace,  if  ever  there  was  a  young  lady  in  love  it  is  yon,  and  I  will  insist  opon  it, 
though  at,  the  hazard  of  putting  you  out.  But  why  should  you  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  to 
me, .your  most  intimate  friend  ? — Shall  I  tell  you  why? — because  you  have  not  yet  aeknow- 
ledged  it  to  yourself.  By  and  by  you  will  open  to  me  the  secrets  of  your  bosom,  and  then  I 
shall  hear  you  extol  my  sagacity.  *  You  knew  that  I  loved  (such  will  be  your  language) 
before  I  knew  it  myself.  How  strange  !'  Well,  I  will  wait  patiently  till  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  me  your  confidant,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  I  predict,  when  this  will  certainly  hap- 
pen. Let  me  recommend  you,  meanwhile,  to  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  what  I 
have  said,  and  no  longer  deceive  yourself  with  the  idea  that  you  are  still  free ;  for  Cupid  has 
entwined  his  strong  though  invisible  chains  about  you,  afld  delivered  you  bound  into  the  power 
of  your  lover. 

"  Come  and  see  me.  The  country  is  now  in  the  height  of  its  beauty,  and  our  own  neighbooN 
hood  is  charming  indeed.  My  flower  garden,  I  think,  would  delight  you.  Since  you  saw  it,  £ 
have  added  some  plants  of  a  rare  description,  and  I  am  very  desirous  to  show  it  to  yon,  not  mk\y 
because  I  am  proud  of  it,  but  because  it  would  afford  you  some  pleasiire.  We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  ramble  over  the  fields  as  we  used  to  do,  but  I  can  promise  you  many  agreeable  occupa- 
tions, that  make  the  time  fly  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  tinge  all  things  round  us  witla 
couleur  de  rose.  Come  then  Grace,  let  us  spend  some  time  together ;  and  if  there  be  any  gentle- 
man whom  you  would  like  to  see  occasionally,  invite  him  to  visit  you  during  your  sojourn  at  ths 
Woods.  .   ..       .  i      .  .1 

"  What  are  you,  reading,  Grace  ?  Have  you  finished  La  Gerusalemme?  I  am  now  reading  iff 
a  second  time,  together  with  the  letters  of  Madame: de>Sevigne,  first  one  and  then  the  other^ 
as  chance  or  inclination  directs,  unless  some  oth6r.:boQk; should  (lappen  to  claim  my  attention- 
You  know  that  I  am  very  immetho.dic.al.. in  my. studies,  reading  this  book  or  that,,  as  acddentf 
may  throw  the  one  or  the  other  in  my  way,  scarcely  .confining  myself  to  any  one  sufficiently 
long  to  acquire  even  a  smattering  of  its  contents.  -.  This  is  a  miserable  practice,  and  one  thai 
I  advise  you  never  to  indulge  in,  as  it  unfita|On)p:  for  dose  application  to.  any  particular  ttudyt 
by  increasing  one's  thirst  for  variety. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  let  me  relate  to  you  an  incident: that  took  place  a  few  days  since.  -  The 
scene  of  it  was  in  the  little  grove  at  the  end  of  our  garden,  in  which  we  have  so  frequently 
walked  together  in  days  past  and  gone.  I  had  been  there  since  the  middle  of  .the  after- 
noon perusing  an  interesting  volume  of  poetry,  and  was  engaged  with  my  book  till  sunset, 
when  there  was  scarcely  light  enough  among,  the  trees'  to  enable  me  to  read.  Presentiy  I 
famcied  that  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes. near,  me,  and  starting  up,  I  was  prooeedfqg 
towards  the  house,  when  a  man  suddenly  emerged  from  the  midst  of  some  cop^oei  and  stood 
directly  in  my  path.  He  was  a  tall  man, .  with  black  hair  und  eyes,  and  one  of  the  fiercest' 
looking  creatures  I  ever  beheld.     Fancy  my  situation  at  that  moment.  •    - ' 

"  I  was  so  much  frightened  at  first  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  did ;  but  recovering  my  - 
presence  of  mind,  and  with  it  my  courage,  I  requested  him  to  stand  aside  and  let  me  pass. 
He  took  no  notice  of  my  request,  but  in  a  calm  tone,  and  with  a  severe  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, asked  me  whether  I  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Hugh  Stafford.  I  replied  in  the  affirm 
mative,  and  then,  without  waiting  to  learn  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  I  ^topped  aside  amoi^ 
the  bushes,  intending  to  gain  another  path  which  led  to  the  garden ;  but  he  made  a  corres* 
ponding  move,  and  again  opposed  my  progress.  This  aroused  my  anger,  and  with  some 
sternness,  I  demanded  to  know  his  object  in  thus  intruding  himself  upon  my.  privacy,  and 
preventing  my  return  to  the  house.     He  made  no  answer,  but,  turning  his  head  as  if  to 
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•alkfy  hfanself  that  no  pergon  was  within  tbe  grove,  advanced  swiftly  towards  me,  and  seized 
me  by  tbe  wrists. 

**  Thns  radely  handled,  I  screamed  as  loudly  as  I  could,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring^ 

with  aU  mj  strength,  to  disengage  myself  from  his  powerful  grasp.     He  said  somethiog  to  me, 

whloh  I  was  too  much  agitated — not  to  say  alarmed— to  understand ;  and  then  strove  to  force 

me  towards  the  &rther  side  of  the  grove,  where  a  small  gate  communicates  with  a  lane  lead* 

iag  io  the  road.     I  struggled  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  my  screams,  which, 

fortonately,  were  heard  by  Cato,  who  came  immediately  to^my  relief.     As  he  was  crossing 

the  garden,  he  hallooed  to  apprize  me  that  assistance  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  instant  his 

v(nce  was  heard  the  man  left  me,  darted  into  the  bushes,  and  disappeared.    You  may  imagine 

how  ntjoiced  I  was  at  tbe  unexpected  deliverance. 

'When  Cato  arrived,  I- directed  him  to  follow  the  villain,  which  he  did  with  all  the  haste 
Be  could  command ;  and  on  reaching  the  lane,  he  saw  a  man  crossing  the  next  field  towards 
sar  lower  woods,  but  so  far  off  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  being  overtaken  by  the 
laithfiil  old  slave.  Had  my  father  been  there  instead  of  Cato,  he  would  have  given  the  fSellow 
aehaie;  but,  unfortunately,  papa  was  then  sever2d  miles  from  home,  and  did  not  return  till 
late  ia  the  evening. 

**  Who  the  man  was,  and  what  his  object  could  have  been,  I  cannot  divine.  These  are 
boflid  times  truly,  when  one  cannot  stray  the  distance  of  a  stone's-throw  from  one's  own 
lumie  without  being  subjected  to  such  indignities.  I  have  since  considered  it  unsafe  to  take 
07  accustomed  walks  in  that  sweet  litUe  grove,  unless  accompanied  by  my  father ;  and  I  sup- 
{Xtte  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  I  shall  be  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  plucking 
a  flower  from  my  own  garden,  lest  some  graceless  vagabond  should  entei%and  insult  mc. 

**  Here  Is  a  long  letter  for  you,  Grace,  and  much  as  I  like  to  receive  your  epistle,  I  have 
Ma  a  mind  to  forbid  you  making  a  reply  until  you  shall  have  made  me  a  visit.  You  will 
oblige  me,  however,  by  doing  one  or  the  other  very  soon,  and,  if  possible,  let  it  be  tbe  latter. 
Adieu.  Alice." 

Grace  Carleton  to  Alice  Stafford, 
**  Mt  dear  Alicb, — Your  letter  has  been  lying  in  my  desk  more  than  a  week,  and  I  should 
have  answered  it  before,  had  I  not  been  provoked  by  your  persisting  in  the  notion  that  I  am 
in  love.  Your  proofs,  as  you  term  them,  drawn  from  a  former  letter  of  mine,  would  hardly 
latiafy  sQch  a  jury  as  you  speak  of,  though  tbe  gentlemen  composing  it  would  probably  give 
you  credit  for  some  ingenuity.  "What  a  pity  it  is  you  are  not  a  man,  that  the  legal  profession 
^ht  be  adorned  by  your  talents.  1  doubt  not  you  imagine  that  your  letter  carried  con- 
viotioa  to  my  mind  on  the  point  you  have  so  ably  argued ;  but  rest  assured,  my  amiable 
fdend,  that  I  am  quite  as  incredulous  as  ever.  What !  will  you  not  grant  that  I  um  acquainted 
with  my  own  feelings  '  You  might  as  well  deny  that  I  have  now  an  appetite  for  dinner-^ 
whieh,  by  the  way,  happens  to  be  the  case,  and  I  shall  dine  as  soon  as  this  paragraph  is 
finished. 

**  There,  I  have  had  a  good  dinner,  and  now,  dear  Alice,  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  I 
^bote  to  you.  In  my  last  I  promised  to  continue  the  history  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Cbaries  Wentworth,  and  I  shall  now  resume  it,  though  little  remains  to  be  said. 

**  When  he  had  visited  me  for  about  three  weeks,  taking  up  much  of  my  valuable  time,  he 
ventured  one  day,  after  felicitating  himself  upon  his  good  fortune  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  Be,  to  say  something  which  I  thought  bordered  upon  the  tender.  Now  this  did  not 
altogether  suit  me,  and  I  showed  it  in  my  manner,  which  alarmed  the  young  gentleman,  and 
made  him  solicit  my  forgiveness.  As  he  did  this  so  handsomely,  and  really  appeared  to  be  so 
Uitry  lor  his  offence,  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  excuse  him.  I  should  have  exacted  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  do  the  like  again ;  but  this  did  not  occur  to  me  till  I  had  pardoned 
Un. 

"  Not  many  days  after  this,  we  quarrelled  in  good  earnest.  I  thought  him  the  most  pro- 
wiking  creature  that  I  ever  knew,  and  almost  made  up  my  mhid  never  to  see  him  again.  He 
Mi  flae  in  anger,  and,  as  I  thought,  for  ever.  In  a  day  or  two,  not  having  heard  or  seen  him, 
I  began  to  regret  that  we  had  parted  while  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings ;  for,  since 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  my  being  no  longer  the  object  of  his  importunities,  I  preferred 
thai  w«  should  part  good  friends  at  least.    I  determined,  therefore,  if  he  should  visit  me  again. 
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tO'QOndtiot  myself  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  in  order  to  obliterate  from  M«  mfaid  on^ 
pleasant  impressions  that  our  last  interview  bad  created.  In  less  than  a  week*  lo  I  the  yoiiB|^' 
gsntteman  re*appeared;  The  expression  of  his  face  was  sorrowful,  and  there  was  someiliing  so 
meek  and  humble  in  hia  language  and  bearing,  that  I  was  sensibly  touched.  I  relented.  F 
reproached,  myself  for  having  been  so  cruel,  and  then  spoke  to  him  in  so  kind*  a  manner  Hut 
his  usual  cheerfulness  immediately  returned,  and  he  once  more  appeared  happy;  Thte  mnde- 
me  happy  too,  for  I  do  dislike  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  any  person ;  and  I  could  not*  endhse* 
the  thought  of  having  been  the  means  of  making  even  him  uncomfortable.  Of  course  I'ex* 
peoted  that,  when,  this  flare-up  was  settled,  he  would  quietly  withdraw,  and- no  long^  troaMe*- 
me  with  his.  visitations ;  but  I  was  mistaken,  dear  Alice ;  his  intentions  were  quite*  dfflbrent; 
and  he  forthwith  became  ten  times  more  troublesome  than  ever.  Now  is  not  this  ▼ezatTom?* 
lj[i»w  shall  I  rid  myself  of  him?  Wiiat  do  you  advise  me  to  do?  I  cannot  tell  him  that  his 
Tisits  are  not  acceptable^  for  that  would  hurt  his  feelings,  and  pain  me  beyond  meamre.  F 
dare  not  spo^t  to  my  father,  for  if  I  should,  he  would  probably  go  to  Mr  Wentworth,  and  say 
something,  which  I  am  sore  wonld  render  him  unhappy.  Thus  you  see  how  unpleasantly  F 
am.  situated.  If  I  say  nothing,  he  will  continue  his  attentions ;  if  I  take  measures  to  put  a  fltap" 
to  them,  I  shall  give  pain  to  an  amiable  young  man.  Do,  Alice,  give  me  the  benefit  of  yonr 
adYice. 

**  How  horrible  must  have  been  year  situation  in  the  grove  with-  that  dreadful  man  stunts 
ing  before  you  !  I  should  have  died-  upon  the  spot  with  fright,  and  I  wonder  that  you  did  Dot 
faint  iNt  the:  first  sight  of  him.  But  then  you  have  so  stout  a  heart*  although  yon  are  botfr 
gentle  and  lovely.  You  will  doubtless  remember  to  have  heard  me  suy,  that  you  have  tb» 
courage  of  a  man ;  and  does  not  this  incident  prove  the  truth  of  my  remark  ?  Your  stnngtlK 
oCebaracter  would  make  you  equal  to  any-  emergency,  and  yet  I  do  not  pereeive  that  hi  any. 
of  those  qualities  which  are  so  much  prized:  in  females,  you  are  inferior  to  the  ndtdest-  and' 
most  amiable  amongst  us*  Think  not,  dearest  Alice,  that  I  wish  to  flatter,  or  that  my^attadi- 
ment  to  you  renders  me  a  partial  judge.     I  know  you  thoroughly,  and  what  I  say  I  mean. 

**  You  observe  that  these  are  horrid  times.     Horrid  indeed  they  are,  and  how  guilty  must 
tbos^  men  be  who,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man,  have  raised  their  itepioni 
hands  against  the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign.     Papa  says  they  are  wicked  men  to  act 
thuS)  and  I  believe  him.     What  dreadful  scenes  have  already  been  enact-ed  throngb  their- 
sneans  I     Think  of  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt,  the  ties  that  have  been  sundered,  the  grief* 
that  the  death  of  fathers,  husbands*  and  brothers,  has  brought  into  so  many  families.    How 
long  this  is  to  continue  God  only  knows,  but  my  father  says  it  may  be  a  year  before  the  rebisls 
are  completely  subdued.     Does  not  your  heart  sicken,  my  amiable  friend,  when  yon  contem- 
plate the  devastation  and  ruin  which  this  unnatural  war  is  bringing  upon  our  country  ?    It 
makes  me  melancholy  to  think  of  it,  and  when  I  hear  my  dear  papa  talk  of  the  rebels,  and 
particularly  of  their  great  leader,  I  feel  so  indignant  that,  if  Washington  were  present,  I  shonldT ' 
be  tempted  to  scold  him  for  bringing  such  trouble  to  our  peaceful  firesides.     I  abominate  fafm» 
that  I  do ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  wish,  that  he  may  soon  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  loyalists. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  again  soon.     I  intended  to  write  more,  but  my  head  beg^s  ta 
hche,  and  I  must  conclude.  Yours  sincei'ely,  my  dear  Alice, 

"  Grace.  • 
P.  S — Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Charles  has  been  here  and  spent  two  hours.  Would  yon 
believe  it  ?     You  sec,  my  dear,  how  I  am  persecuted.     What  shall  I  do  ?     Mr  Wentworth 
certainly  looked  better  to-day  than  I  ever  saw  him.     His  black  glossy  hair  is  longer,  and  tUl 
morning  its  natural  curl  was,  I  thought,  much  increased,  making  him  look  rather  more  eflbad-  ' 
note,  it  is  true,  but  enhancing  his  beauty.     His  cheeks,  too,  have  recovered  their  rosy  tinge* 
I  long  for  you  to  see  him,  as  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  you  would  agree  with  me  in  opinini  ' 
as  to  his  appearance.     Dear  me,  I.  had  almost  overlooked  your  kind  invitation ;  my  dear  ftieqit 
I  should  like  it  of  all  things  to  make  you  a  visit,  and  I  will  immediately  propose  it  to  i*iflnp™t^  ' 
Should  I  oome,  rest  assured  I  wonkl  not  invite  the  gentleman  to  whom  yon  allnde.     Hour  ; 
couldyou  think  I  would,  you  silly  creatare?    I  dare  say,  howeverj  he  might  follow  me^  and ; 
if  he  should, how  mortified  I  should  be!    I  would  send  him  back  immediately  if  the  distaiip6 .' 
wctre  not  w  gnat  o,  CJ^    • 
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.  Four  ^ayi  after  tb«  debate  of  the  fireoeding  letter,  Cato  went  to  New  York  te  wake  pema 
pnrohaiei  for  the  family,  and  bore  the  foUowiog  reply  to  the  beautiful  young  lady  to  whom  it 
was  eddreeaed.  With  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of  the 
^orEeqpoBdeBce. 

jiUce  Stafford  to  Grace  CarUton, 

^  Tea  aik  my  advice,  dear  Grace,  respecting  a  matter  upon  which  I  am,  at  present,  but 

ffl  qualified  u»  five  counseU*-your  request  to  know  bow  you  may  get  clear  of  a  young  man, 

wheae  visits,  you  pretend*  are  not  acceptable.     Now  I  am  sure  that  to  send  him  away  is  the 

laA  thiog  upon  earth  you  desire.    You  think  that  you  would  gladly  dispense  with  his  attea- 

tiMM,  but  you  are  mistaken.     You  love  him,  it  is  plain ;  and  that  he  loves  you  is  equally 

affwreiU    A  young  lady  in  tore  may  be  very  saucy  to  her  lover,  and  even  imagine  that  be 

is  odious  to  her ;  but  let  him  take  her  at  her  word  and  disappear,  and  she  would  give  the 

world  te  recover  him. 

**  This  beiflg  the  ease,  I  give  you  no  advice  in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  terminating  the 
jitiMBy,  becaoae  I  know  that  it  is  not  needed.  The  only  question  with  me  is,  whether  to 
iMooBBBd  you  to  aooept  him  or  not.  I  will  say  this,  however,  that  if  he  be  found  unezcep- 
thoiUe  by  your  parentis  you  had  better  say  yes  when  he  propoies  for  your  hand  ;  because  I 
«B  sikiiied,  froM  the  toior  of  your  letters,  that  he  has  become  necessary  to  your  happinem. 
I  i&y  <Us  k  aobir  -tarnett,  my  dear  friend,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  be  found  worthy 
ef  TOO.  I  love  you  too  well  not  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter ;  and  I  assure  you  that, 
iince  the  receipt  of  your  last  two  letters,  it  has  daily  engaged  my  thoughts.  You  have  said 
aidilDg  fiwm  which  I  could  form  an  opinion  concerning  his  mind ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
teoambly  of  It,  siftce  be  has  suoceeded  in  rendering  himself  so  attractive  to  yon.  You  are 
Mt  oee  to  be  caught  by  beauty  alone ;  for,  possessing  a  superior  mind  yourself,  you  know  how 
to  appreciate  mental  excellence  in  others.  I  know  the  contempt  you  feel  for  those  thoughtless 
young  men  who  are  ignorant  and  conceited,  bestowing  all  their  attention  upon  dress,  as  if 
that  alone  were  worthy  to  be  considered  ;  and  I  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  Mr  Wentworth  is 
not  one  of  that  foolish  class,  for,  if  he  were,  he  never  could  have  won  the  heart  of  Grace  Car- 
leton.  Hoping  to  see  you  ere  long,  my  dear  friend,  and  to  talk  over  this  subject  in  the  grove, 
1  will  say  no  more  about  it  at  present.  Think  of  it  calmly  meanwhile,  and  endeavour  to 
realize  the  true  state  of  your  heart ;  so  that  when  we  meet,  you  will  be  prepared  to  exclaim» 
*  My  dear  AUee,  you  were  right— I  do  indeed  love  him.' 

^  1  agree  with  you,  Grace,  that  this  war  is  much  to  be  deplored.     As  you  remark,  it  has 
made  many  a  hearth  desolate,  and  it  is  destined  to  fill  many  more  hearts  with  unutterable 
pief.    But  who  is  to  blame  ?    Let  us  not  rashly  censure  those  men  who  think  that  their 
Bttorsl  rights  have  been  disregarded  and  trampled  upon  by  the  mother-country ;  they  mc^ 
bejiiitaken,  but  they  are  sincere  in  their  belief.     There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
^tidil  itOQy  you  have  heard  but  one.     If  the  reasons  for  this  revolt,  as  set  forth  in  tho 
Deduation  of  Independence,  be  true,  the  colonists  are  justifiable  in  resisting  what  they  con- 
sider the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain ;  if  false,  the  sooner  they  are  brought  into  subjection  the 
bettir  lor  all  parties^     I  would  not  say  a  word  in  defence  of  a  rebellion  produced  by  bad  men 
tocabserve  their  own  private  ends;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  great  crime, 
coBttaaded,  as  we  are,  to  submit  ourselves  in  all  things  unto  the  powers  that  be.    The  case  is 
different,  however,  when  rulers  disregard  the  rights  of  their  subjects  i  for  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  an  intelligent  people  shouU  quietly  endure  the  grossest  oppression  and  injustice. 
Wt  ou^t,  therefore,  oarefully  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  unhappy  controversy,  and  endea- 
vour ioaaoertain  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  colonists 
.In*  attampting  to  sever  their  connection  with  Britain.     If  their  statements  be  untrue,  and 
tbtir  positiona  untenable,  no  censure  will  be  too  severe ;  and  I  will  freely  join  with  you  in 
'aoBdraniag  tl&e  men  who  could  thus  wantonly  involve  this  lair  country  in  all  the  horrors  of 
-4iar.    But  when  we  form  an  opinion,  let  us  do  so  with  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ial9ttt. 

**  Tan  and  I  are  blesiad  with  parents  who  would  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in 

drfia^  of  thair  king;  andlrom  them  we  stand  but  a  poor  ebance  of  hearing  the  arguments 

of  those  who  are  stigmatized  as  rebels.     Now  is  it  not  possible  (I  do  not  say  probable)  that 

Amu  awcaB  Jagr  wich  tbatis  troela  astenuation  of  their  so  called «rime?  And  if  lo,  ought  wo 
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not  to  hear  them  patiently  before  we  condemn  ?  I  think  we  onght.  There  is  a  Latin  maxim, 
audi  aheram  partem — hear  the  other  side— which  is  a  good  one — one  without  the  observance 
of  which,  justice  between  disputants  cannot  be  done ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  have  already  seen, 
read,  and  heard  enough  of  this  controversy,  to  bring  me  to  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

**  Do  not,  pray,  infer  from  the  foregoing,  that  I  am  a  rebel.  I  love  England  as  the  greatest 
nation  upon  earth,  and  am  proud  of  her  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers.  I  glory  in  her  supre- 
macy in  letters,  arts,  and  arms ;  but  I  love  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  would  require  that 
En^and  should  treat  us  as  a  daughter  should  be  treated  by  a  parent.  If  she  has  th»  right 
side  of  this  quarrel,  I  will  approve  the  course  she  has  adopted ;  if  the  wrong  side,  her  conduct 
is  indefensible.  By  and  bye,  dear  Grace,  we  will  talk  more  fully  upon  this  subject,  and  decide 
*  under  which  king*  we  shall  marshal  our  troops. 

**  One  word  in  relation  to  the  leader,  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  provoked  your  ilk 
will.    Did  I  ever  mention  to  you,  that  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  him  ? 
It  was  even  so,  and  that  not  many  months  since.     He  is  tall  in  person,  grave  and  dignified 
I  had  some  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him  affable  and  polite— inteUigent  upon  every 
topic  that  came  under  discussion,  and  with  a  happy  faculty  of  communicating  his  thonghtsL 
I  must  say  that  I  admired  him.     Not  that  I  consider  him  as  possessing  brilliant  talents,  bat 
his  judgment  appears  to  be  sound,  and  his  abilities  such  as  may  be  successfully  applied  to  th& 
great  business  of  life.     I  should  say  that  he  is  not  calculated  for  those  achievements  whicka 
dazzle  the  world ;  but  in  situations  where  diflSculties  beset  him  on  every  hand,  his  pradencoM 
foresight,  and  firmness,  will  enable  him  to  triumph,  where  other  paen  would  despair.     In  ■ 
word,  he  is  the  man  of  all  others  to  lead  the  American  army.     Remember  what  I  say,  anc 
see  if  the  result  will  justify  my  estimate  of  his  character.    Write  soon.     Adieu,  ray 
Grace.  Alice." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Wb  left  Captain  H—  upon  the  road,  and  we  shall  now  follow  him  for  awhile,  and  recoer 
his  progress  to  the  British  camp.  After  his  interview  with  Henry  Carleton,  he  pursued  I^ 
way  eastward,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Fairfield  in  Connecticut,  whence  be  des^^n^ 
to  cross  the  Sound  to  the  Long  Island  shore.  Immediately  on  reaching  that  village,  he  we^a 
directly  to  the  house  of  a  staunch  Whig  friend,  where  he  remained  that  hight,  and  early  n^  ~ 
morning  was  conveyed  across  in  a  small  sloop,  and  landed  at  Huntington. 

"  Here,  Captain  H— -,**  said  the  young  officer's  fnend  on  approaching  the  shore,  **  I  mem 
leave  you  to  the  care  of  another.  I  shall  be  able,  perhaps,*  by  means  of  this  letter,  to  proct^- 
you  a  conveyance  to  Brooklyn ;  but  as  I  am  known  in  Huntington,  we  had  better  avoid  bef  x 
seen  together,  lest  some  suspicion  might  thereby  be  excited.  I  will  pretend  to  have  con 
hither  on  my  own  business,  and  while  I  engage  the  idlers  on  tbe  wharf  in  conversation,  ^ 
you  saunter  carelessly  into  the  village,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  house  of  a  farmer  nanmc 
Jones,  a  shrewd  and  courageous  man,  who,  although  he  is  reputed  to  be  neutral,  is,  neve? 
theless,  a  secret  well-wisher  of  our  cause.  In  this  letter  I  have  requested  him  to  assist  it 
carrying  into  effect  the  object  you  have  in  view ;  and  as  I  know  him  to  be  true,  yon  will  be 
entirely  safe  in  entrusting  him  with  your  confidence.*' 

When  the  vessel  came  up  to  the  wharf,  a  number  of  idle  vagabonds  were,  as  usnsil,  draws 
to  the  spot ;  and  while  Captain  H— — *s  friend  bustled  about  among  them  and  engaged  tbefr 

attention.  Captain  H himself,  in  whose  appearance  there  was  nothing  to  attract  par* 

ticular  notice,  walked  into  the  village,  and  thence,  taking  a  bye-road,  according  to  direetioiN 
sought  the  fiirm  of  Mr  Jones.  The  description  given  to  him  of  the  house  and  its  tiUutiion 
had  been  so  aocnrate,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  Tbo 
person  he  desired  to  see  was  fortunately'at  home— a  rough  jovial  n^an,  but  one  whose  eon* 
versation  showed  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  intelligence.  He  invited  Captain  H-—  b^ 
that  ioneiim  Banctorum  of  farming-houses-^the  parlour ;  an  apartment  that  had  not,  perhapi* 
been  profaned  by  the  presence  of  a  mortal  since  the  last  time  a  neighbour  took  tea  wKh  tbo 
family. 

Captain  H— —  immediately  explabied  to  him  the  object  of  his  visit,  handing  hiiii  ^^ 
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letter  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  exhibiting  his  credentials,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Washington,  who  directed  all  true  Wliigs  to  convey  the  bearer  whithersoever  he  should  desire 
to  go.  Mr  Jones  read  and  re-read  the  papers,  pausing  some  minutes  over  them,  as  if  he 
were  hesitating  to  comply  with  the  requisition ;  but  at  length  consented  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  taste  of  carrying  Captain  H^—  to  his  place  of  destination. 

**  I  was  thinking,  sir,"  said  Mr  Jones  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  shutting  the  door  to 
prevent  his  being  overheard,  "  how  I  shall  manage  this  difficult  business ;  but  I  believe  that 
I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  it  witliout  much  danger.  It  is 
this — I  have  a  quantity  of  vegetables  and  a  lamb  or  two  ready  for  market,  and  we  can  take 
them  in  my  small  waggon  and  go  into  Brooklyn,  without  exciting  any  suspicion  of  our 
purpose.  '  This,  too,  will  afford  me  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  leaving  my  family,  as  I  mentioned 
last  night  that  I  should  go  down  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  That  dress  of  yours  gives  you 
sufficiently  the  appearance  of  a  countryman  to  admit  of  your  pasting  as  my  son  ;  and  when 
we  have  got  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  you  can  make  your  observations,  while  I  dispose  of 
my  vegetables  and  lambs.     What  do  you  .think  of  the  plan  ?'* 

**  I  see  nothing  against  it,"  replied  Captain  H ;  "  indeed  I  believe  we  may  pursue  it  suC" 

cessfhlly.     Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  set  off  immediately  ?" 

**  Not  under  two  or  three  hours,"  replied  Jones,  **  as  I  shall  have  to  kill  and  dress  the  lambs, 
and  attend  to  some  other  matters  that  require  looking  after.  But  come,  let  us  breakfast,  and 
then  we  will  go  as  soon  as  possible." 

**  By  what  name,  and  in  what  character,  shall  I  be  known  to  your  family  ?**  demanded  Cap- 
tain H . 

"  Let  me  see,*  replied  Jones ;  *<  I  will  introduce  you  as  my  friend  Mr  Thompson,  residing 
near  Brooklyn,  just  returned  from  visiting  your  relations  on  the  main  shore.  We  must  not  be 
too  regardful  of  truth  in  these  times,  especially  in  matters  involving  the  safety  of  our  necks. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  my  family  into  the  secret,  for  women,  you  know,  sweet  creatures,  will 
blab  occasionally.  Now,  Mr  Thompson,  let  me  caution  you  against  betraying  yourself  to  my 
daughters  by  your  language.  You  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  young  countryman,  and 
if  yon  talk  too  high  flown,  my  girls  will  certainly  suspect  something.  So  you  must  converse 
in  a  homely  style  like  the  rest  of  us." 

Captain  H promised  to  support  the  character  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  was  then 

introdnced  to  Mrs  Jones  and  her  three  daughters,  whom  he  found  to  be  rather  pretty  and 
intell^S^nt,  and  very  inquisitive.  He  had  fifty  questions  to  answer,  and  was  obliged  to  tell 
everything  like  news ;  but  he  made  brief  replies  to  their  interrogatories,  and^  adapted  his  lan- 
guage to  his  appearance.  The  youngest,  he  thought,  scrutinized  him  rather  too  closely,  and 
her  notice  seemed  to  be  particularly  attracted  by  his  hands,  as  if  she  were  astonished  at  their 
siie  and  complexion. 

At  length  breakfast  being  over,  Mr  Jones,  followed  by  his  guest,  went  out  to  prepare  for 
their  departure,  and  having  killed  the  lambs,  and  stowed  them  into  the  waggon  together  with 
a  quantity  of  vegetables,  they  set  off  for  Brooklyn,  Mrs  Jones  charging  her  spouse  to  keep 
himself  quiet,  and  not  get  into  difficulty  among  the  troops.  The  youngest  daughter,  who 
flsemed  more  pleased  with  Captain  H than  either  of  her  sisters,  stood  in  the  piazza  watch- 
ing them  till  they  were  out  of  sight ;  when  she  followed  the  others  into  the  house,  remark- 
bg  that  the  youth  looked  as  little  like  a  farmer  as  any  attorney's  clerk.     This  observation, 

together  with  her  general  deportment  while  Captain  H was  in  the  house,  caused  her  sisters 

to  eharge  her  with  being  smitten,  and  made  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  subject  of 
tbeir  raillery. 

Mr  Jones  and  his  passenger  quietly  pursued  their  journey  for  some  distance,  without  the 
eoonrrence  of  anything  likely  to  cause  uneasiness,  till  they  stopped  at  an  inn  to  refresh  their 
horse.  The  day,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  was  exceedingly  windy  and  unplea^ 
aant,  and  doubtless  had  some  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  young  officer,  who,  in  spite  of  Jones's 
^flbrts  to  cheer  him,  was  gloomy  and  sad.  He  now  seemed  more  fully  than  ever  to  realize  the 
liasardous  nature  of  his  mission,  although  fear  had  little  to  do  with  producing  hia  dejection. 

To  the  young— buoyant  with  hope,  to  whom  life  presents  nothing  but  a  bright  and  sunny 
ptetare— there  is  something  revolting  in  the  very  idea  of  death,  which  they  cannot  contemplate 
vritboitt  a  shudder ;  and  although  in  the  tumult  of  passion,  or  impelled  b)f  «l  tibto^i  fA  ^*tairi<% 
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they  may  rosh  headlong  upon  destruction,  yet  m  more  quiet  moments,  when  all  the  pecu- 
liar ieelingg  of  youth  are  predominant,  they  cannot  regard  without  a  pang  the  probability  of 
being  soon  cut  off  from  this  beautiful  world,  and  separated  for  ever  from  all  they  hold  dear. 

**  Thus  it  was  with  Captain  H .    During  his  journey  he  recalled  to  mind  all  that  made 

life  charming ;  his  home,  relatives,  friends-*-everything,  indeed,  that  attached  him  to  the  world 
passed  in  review  before  him,  exciting  emotions  in  his  bosom  that  Blled  his  eyes  with  tears. 

We  know  not  whether  the  great  author  of  our  being  ever  permits  us  to  foresee  the  fate 
that  awaits  us,  and  whether  those  presentiments  which,  strangely  enough,  have  so  often  had 
their  fulfilment  in  disaster  or  death,  are  supernatural,  or  merely  the  result  of  feelings  depend- 
ing upon  the  physical  system ;  but  true  it  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  occasionally  visited  by 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings,  amounting  almost  to  conviction,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the 
unknown  future  some  evil  is  lurking  which  time  will  evolve  with  unerring  certainty.  Too 
enlightened  to  be  superstitious,  and  of  too  sanguine  a  temperament  to  be  subject  to  melancholy. 

Captain  H ^  nevertheless,  allowed  his  feelings  to  be  depressed ,  nor  could  he   for  some 

time  reason  himself  into  the  belief  that  bis  unpleasant  sensations  arose  from  the  ^prehension 
which  his  situation  was  well  calculated  to  inspire.  So  strong  at  one  period  was  his  presenti- 
ment of  impending  evil,  that  he  was  undecided  whether  to  go  forward  or  return ;  but  this 
hesitnncy  was  but  momentary,  for  his  powerful  mind  soon  recovered  itself^  and  though  the 
feelings  of  which  we  have  spoken  continued  till  be  had  accomplished  two-thirds  of  his  journey, 
>  ct  his  resolution  of  persistint^  in  the  undertaking  was  not  again  shaken. 

Discovering  Captain  H *s  disinclination  to  converse,  Mr  Jones  paused  in  the  middle  of 

a  story,  and  they  rode  on  in  silence  till  they  stopped  at  a  small  inn,  around  which  were  a 
dozen  or  more  of  those  vagabonds,  who  are  in  the  practice  of  congregating  «at  such  places. 
Immedintely  after  getting  out  of  their  waggon  they  were  grossly  insulted  by  one  of  the  number, 
who  was  partially  intoxicated,  and  whose  filthy  jests  excited  the  laughter  of  his  bloated  com- 
panions. Jones  was  excessively  indignant  at  such  treatment,  and,  being  a  courageous  and 
powerful  man,  would  have  made  some  havoc  among  them,  but  for  the  restraint  which  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Captain  H— —  imposed. 

Harv'in^  placed  their  horse  and  waggon  under  a  shed,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  the  ostler, 
thoy  walked  into  the  bar-room,  followed  by  two  or  three  fellows,  one  of  whom  was  the  man 
who  tirst  insulted  them.  There  he  continued  his  offensive  remarks,  and  seemed  dtspoied  to 
breed  a  quarrel ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  by  the  young  officer  and  Jones,  who  were 
determined  to  avoid  a  collision  if  possible,  and  to  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  their  horse  was 
sufficiently  refreshed.  Finding  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  them  with  words,  Skaate% 
jas  he  was  called,  walked  up  to  Jones,  who  was  reading  a  placard  pasted  against  the  wall,  and 
slapping  him  with  a  smart  blow  upon  the  back,  said,  ^*  Look  here,  friend*  >x)u've  got  yourscdf 
Into  a  hornet*s  nest  here,  and  d — n  my  eves  if  you  sha*nt  treat  all  round  or  take  u  flog^^ing.** 

Incensed  beyond  measure  by  this  language,  and  losing  his  self-eoatrol,  Jones  turned  .and 
administered  a  blow  upon  the  breast  of  Skaates,  which  prostrated  him  upon  the  floor,  where 
he  lay  like  a  corpse  without  breath  or  motion.  This  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  posse 
Into  the  room.  When  they  discovered  what  had  been  done,  they  rushed  upon  Jones  Uke  a 
horde  of  savages,  and  would  probably  have  despatched  him  and  torn  his  limbs  asunder,  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of  the  landlord  and  Captain  H-— .  The  latter  succeeded,  afiter 
great  exertions,  in  rescuing  him  from  their  fangs,  and*  having  pushed  him  into  a  comer,  stood 
between  lilm  and  his  furious  assailants.  He  then  endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard,  and,  hi 
a  few  moments  allayed  the  tempest  of  passion,  which,  a  httle  before,  had  threatened  both 
him  and  his  friend  with  instant  destruction.  Knowing  the  importance  of  conciliating  thcM 
fellows,  so  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  depart  without  further  molestation,  he  invited  them  to 
drink  at  his  expense,  which  they  did  with  alacrity,  declaring  him  to  be  the  finest  feUow  they 
had  met  for  many  a  day. 

During  this  fray  Bkaatei  lay  where  be  had  fallen,  and  was  trodden  upon  by  half  a  doMi 
men  and  almost  killed.  He  was  afterwards  picked  up  for  dead,  and  carried  away  by  tpo  of 
tris  friends. 

The  noise  occasioned  by  this  rencontre  attracted  from  the  upper  story  of  the  houie  a 
lodger  whom  Captain  H— -^  instantly  jecognised  as  a  person  to  whoa  he  was  known.  IM 
IkMBffdnal  was  formeriy  a  resident  6i  the  place  in  which  the  youn|p  officer  wat  hon*  vte^  ^a 
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tiM  YiTVikhig  cHit  of  the  war,  had  conaect«^  himself  «^fth  the  British  army.  Whether  he  stiU- 
belonged  to  it,  we  canBot  sey  ;  but  he  was  a  violent  Tory,  and,  in  conseqaenee  of  a  misunder* 
sfandiiig'  whieh  had  taken  place  between  hire  and  the  father  of  Captain  H-~-~,  would  not 
hare  hesitated  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  latter;  bad  he  been  certain  of  his  identity.  ForCu« 
nately,  during  the  preceding  f«Mir  or  five  years,  Captain  H— ^^  had  been  so  long  absent  from' 
home  pomiing  bis  studies  at  ceHege,  that  Joy  (such  was  his  name)  had  lost  the  famiUaritf 
with  his  countenance  which  he  once  possessed. 

When  Captain  H— — ^  saw  this  man,  bis  heart  leaped  into  his  throat,  for  he  did  not  doubt 
tiiact  be  would  immediately  be  recognised  and  secured*  He  pulled  his  hat  as  far  as  possible 
over  his  brows,  and  turned  to  read  the  numerous  papers  that  were  sticking  to  the  walli^ 
hoping  to  escape  the  notice  of  this  malignant  Tory.  Jones,  meavwhile,  bad  gone  out  to  look 
after  hit  horse,  for  he  feH  impatient  to  leave  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  so  roughly  handled, 
and  where  be  stood  a  fair  ohiHiee  of  having  bis  wagig^  materially  lightened  of  its  burden. 

Joy  walked  up  to  Captain  H ,  and  commenced  a  conversation  by  in^iring  the  eaUM 

of  the  disturbance,  when  the  latter,  finding  it  impeffsible  to  conceal  bit  features,  and  fearfavg 
that  any  attempt  te-do  sa  would  exeite  suspicifltn,  turned  round  and  gove  a  brief  statement  of 
wbiA  bad  eeeurred.  Be-  did  net  fkil  t»  remark  tliat  Joy  obaevved  his^  features  very  oloteiy,i 
aodessmiineiihira  from  bawl  te  foot^  a|)fMi^estly  meaMnring  his  beigbt,  and  endcavouHttf^  to< 
deeMe  ^le  question  as  to*  hia.  identk;f  with'  the*  petMn  for  whom  he  woa  evidently  taken. 
Uneasy  under  tbis  seven  atftMiay,  the  ofioer  availed' hinwetf  of  the  first  pauae  in  the  convep* 
salioa  to  w«lk  aivrtff;  b«t  Joy;- desireua  ci  graitifyiag'  bis  curiosity,  begged  permisaion  of  the 
Captidflr  (tar  ask  W^nawie^  alkiging  A'Strong^reeerablanee  V^sl  person  be  once  knew  as  his  reason^ 
for  tridttg  audi «  flraedoaiw 

Thir  qneatlavwoiiidfkave  Moiiewhat  entbarrassed'  Caittaia  J)-'*— ,  who  saw  the  imperative- 

Meessity  of  paaaiiig  under  as.  aiaiMned  name;  amt  yet  was  miable  to  do  so  without  uttering  a 

fakeboedL     Aft  thai:  mmmut  Mr  Jones»  who  had  just  brought  up  bis  bops^  called  bim  Mr 

Thompson,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  ready  to  go.  ' 

**Thonif60w?"  said  Jisy  tior  bknselflr  **  Ifhompson  ?»-I  eould  have  sworn  you  were  Mr 

K ef  CowraCry,  Conneetieat^  w  mwob  do  you*  mserable  that  young  man.     You  are  taHer 

tbaa  be,  bew«ver,  and  bvownar ;-  but  your  faee  is-  the  very  image  of  bis,,  only  that  it  lodkd  « 
trifte-oKler.  US' is- gone  oS^witb  tbe  rebelsr  the  young  scamp,  and  is  now,  Vm  told,  a  captahi 
iH  the  arm^  Bf:  heavena )  what  a  likeness  t — Had  I  seen  yon  anywbere  but  upon  our  gfrouodv 
^  dressed*  iw  the  rebel  mriformv  I  could  have  taken- nnr  oatl»  that  you  were  tbe  son  of  Deacon 

Bfchttrdii ." 

**£have  beeni  of  tbe  young  mau  you  name,'*  said  the  captahi  smiling,  and  attempting  to- 
^Ppear  unconcerned ;  "  but  I  was  never  before  told  that  I  resembled  him.  ^Was  he  not  hilled 
a^ tbalattle  <rf  Hong*  kland;?" 

*^ Killed  !V  excMoied  Joy ;  **  not  that  I  am  aware.     Did  you  bear  sucb  a  report  ?" 
'*Wliom  areyou  speoking'of?"  demanded  Jones^  wko  bad  overheard  these  r^mariu  with 
iBVoh  uneaainessi 

*  Young  H of  C<»neoticut,"  replied  Joy,  **  wbe  is  a  captain,  if  alive,  in  the  rebel  army. 

1^0  you  know  anything  about  hwir  ?" 

*'  Of  Captain  H of  Knowlton-s  Rangere  ? — To  be  sure  I  do ;  be  was  killed  at  the 

^tUeof  Long  Island.  I  know  amen  who  sKwbinr  after  be  was  dead.  He  was  bored  in 
tKree  places,  and  fell  near  Brooklyn  in  the  reUjeat." 

**  Good  enoagh  for  hiro,*^  saMt  Joy ;  •*  I  wiab  every  d — d  rebel  would  meet  tbe  same  fate, 
though  bailers  would  suitthem  betten^" 

**  Amen!"  exclaimed  Jones;  **  I  ahoolda't  like  tbe  hangmaa'a  office,  for  my  customers 
''Wild  be  too  numerous*     Come,  Thompson^  letV goj.or  we  sha'nt  sell  our  meat  to-day." 

Captain  H did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation;  but  jumped  into  the  waggon*  followed 

W  Jones^  who,  wittiout  saying  a  word,  drove  back  in  the  direction  whence  they  bad  come.  A 
torn  in  tftie  road  canried  them  beyond  the  view  from,  the  inn,  and  at  the  next  corner  he  left 
th«BHiii.  aveme,  with  the  intention  of  going  round,  and  coming  into  it  again  a  mile  below  tbe 
tavvni,  Tbia  was  done  to  deceive  Joy  at  to  tbeir  destination;  so  that  they  sboukl  be  safe  in/ 
^«  event  of  biasofpiciene  being  again  aroufod  to  a  degree  that  might  prompt  bhn  to  puiwie" 
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and  arrest  tbem.    They  law  nothing  more  of  him  that  day>  hdvrever,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Brooklyn,  without  the  occurrence  of  anything  else  worthy  of  notioe. 

They  passed  the  outposts  of  the  British  without  difficulty,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  reached 
Brooklyn.  Jones,  who  was  well  acquainted  in  the  village,  selected  an  obscure  tavern  as  their 
lodging  place,  and  having  driven  there,  engaged  rooms  for  the  night,  and  agreed  to  meet  again 
in  the  evening.  They  separated,  Captain  H— -  to  perform  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
Jones  to  dispose  of  his  meat  and  vegetables. 

The  fbrmer  sauntered  through  the  village,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  every  hand  for 
persons  that  might  recognise  him,  though,  in  truth,  he  felt  himself  in  little  danger,  since  he 
was  comparatively  a  stranger  there,  and  known  but  to  very  few  persons.  As  he  was  passing 
a  tavern,  he  observed  in  the  bar-room  a  number  of  officers  congregated,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  no  person  within  that  knew  him,  be  entered,  took  a  seat,  and  called  for 
a  glass  of  liquor,  by  way  of  excuse  for  remaining.  There  he  sat  an  attentive  listener  to  all  be 
heard,  and  much  information  was  thus  acquired,  which  ho  treasured  up  as  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  his  commander.  But  the  most  important  knowledge  he  gained  was  from  a 
very  intelligent  officer  who  came  and  sat  near  him,  and  began  a  conversation  by  making  in- 
quiries about  the  surrounding  country,  particularly  of  that  portion  comprised  in  the  counties 
of  New  York  and  West  Chester.  As  that  district  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the, neat  operations 
of  the  British,  the  officer  appeared  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  and  with  that 
view  he  put  numerous  questions  to  Captain  H  ,  which  the  latter  answered  with  apparent 
candour.  In  his  turn,  Captain  H— —  adroitly  drew  from  the  Englishman  all  the  information 
he  desired,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  British  army^tke  number  of  men  fit  for  duty— 
their  plan  of  operations,  et  cetera ;— all  which  was  freely  communicated,  much  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  American.  Having  thus  established  a  sort  of  acquaintance,  the  courteous  and 
intelligent  youpg  Englishman,  with  whose  manners  and  conversation  Captain  H— •  was 
particularly  pleased,  thanked  him  for  having  so  politely  answered  all  his  interrogatories, 
and  then  withdrew  in  company  with  his  brother  officers. 

When  they  were  gone  Captain  U—  learned  from  the  landlord  that  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing  was  a  relation  ot  the  Britiih  general ;  from  which  he  inferred 
that  the  information  thus  obtained  was  such  as  could  be  fully  relied  upon.  The  result  oi 
his  subsequent  inquiries  in  the  village  confirmed  all  he  had  heard,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  repaire4  to  the  inn.  well  satisfied  with  his  success.  Jones  congratulated 
him  upon  his  excellent  luck,  and  manifested  much  joy  on  the  occasion.  They  retired  to  their 
rooms,  having  ordered  their  supper  to  be  brought  to  them,  and  remained  up  till  near  mid- 
night, amusing  each  other  with  anecdotes,  of  which  both  seemed  possessed  of  a  plentiful 
supply. 

The  tavern  at  which  Captain  H—  and  Jones  lodged  was  a  low  wooden  houses  situated 
ne^r  the  water,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  On  returning  to  his  own  room— >a  small  apart- 
ment barely  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed  and  chair— the  officer  took  a  seat  by  the  window, 
to  indulge,  after  the  excitement  of  the  day.  In  an  hour  of  calm  reflection.  He  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  sleep ;  for  the  thoughts  that  crowded  his  brain,  ond  the  fSeelings  that  swelled  his 
bosom,  were  such  as  to  render  him  wakeful,  though  he  was  oppressed  with  fatigue. 

There  being  no  building  between  him  and  the  river,  he  was  able  to  take  a  wide  survey  of 
the  scene  that  stretched  away  before  him.  The  broad  and  majestic  stream,  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  glistened  in  one  bright  streak  beneath  the  moon,  while  all  above  and  below  him  it 
lay  in  shade,  and  in  the  distance  was  blended  with  the  dark  shores  of  Jersey,  or  to  the  east, 
lost  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  night.  Several  small  crafts  were  riding  at  anchor  on  its  quiet 
bosom,  and  the  Asia,  with  her  lofty  spires  and  huge  black  hull,  seemed  like  a  powerful 
guardian  in  their  midst.  At  her  bows  hung  a  single  lantern,  and  from  her  side  a  faint  light 
or  two  shot  their  rays  along  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  river. 

Beyond  lay  the  city — a  shapeless  mass,  dark  and  dense  at  its  lower  point,  while  at  the 
upper  or  eastern  extremity,  now  the  most  thickly  populated  portion,  the  buildings  were  more 
rare,  being  not  only  few  in  number,  but  scattered  over  a  wide  space  Interspersed  with  tieea. 
A  few  lights  were  twinkling  among  that  array  of  houses,  the  only  evidence  of  man's  pretence 
there ;  for  though  the  eity  contained  so  many  souls,  and  held  an  army  within  its  bounds,  not 
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-a  sound  made  itg  way  aoroM  the  space  that  intervened.  Had  the  town  been  depopulated, 
the  silence  in  which  it  was  apparently  wrapped  could  not  have  been  more  profound. 

How  strange  and  inexplicable  were  his  sensations  t  Surrounded  on  every  hand  by  anf 
enemy-<-a  spy  in  the  very  camp  of  his  foe — with  a  long  distance  to  travel  in  retracing  his 
steps,  and  many  difficulties,  perhaps,  to  overcome,  before  his  life  would  be  out  pf  jeopardy;— 
suffering  under  those  vogue  but  uncomfortable  anticipations  of  evil  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  and  which  now  took  possession  of  his  mind  with  redoubled  force — he  experienced  a 
tumult  of  emotions  more  distressing  than  any  that  had  ever  disturbed  his  bosom.  At  one 
moment,  when  the  memory  of  home  and  all  its  endearments  called  a  tear  to  his  eye,  he  was 
jready  to  curse  himself  for  the  rashness  ho  had  displayed,  in  thus  accepting  a  commission 
fraught  with  so  much  danger ;  but  when  he  recollected  the  importance  of  the  duty  with 
which  he  was  charged,  the  success  with  which  ho  had  so  far  performed  it,  and  the  strong 
claims  which  it  would  give  him  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  commander,  his  mind  was  relievedt 
and  he  felt  rejoiced  that  he  had  allowed  no  unworthy  or  selfish  considtsration  to  prevent  hit 
auutning  a  task,  which  would  at  once  render  him  conspicuous  among  liis  fellow  soldiers,  and, 
perhaps,  bo  of  immense  service  to  the  cause  which  he  loved. 

On  the  following  day  ho  felt  some  curiosity  to  see  the  British  general,  and  determined  to 
gratify  it,  if  he  could  do  so  without  exposing  himself  to  too  much  risk.  Having  ascertained 
where  head  quarters  were,  he  started  to  seek  them,  and,  on  his  way,  ngain  met  Joy,  whom  ho 
endeavoured  to  avoid  without  being  seen.  That  person  unfortunately  caught  sight  of  him  as 
he  was  about  to  turn  a  corner,  and  immediately  bent  his  steps  towards  him.  Captain  H— ^-'s 
Erst  impulse  was  to  run,  but  apprehending  that  an  attempt  to  escape  would  lead  to  bad  con- 
sequences, by  confirming  any  suspicions,  that  Joy  might  entertain,  ho  stopped  and  held  out 
his  hand,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of  uneasiness.  Ho  saw  enough  in  Joy's  countenance,  how- 
ever, to  disturb  his  presence  of  mind,  had  ho  been  of  a  timid  disposition ;  but  he  preserved  his 
composure,  and  immediately  commenced  a  conversation. 

Without  accepting  his  proffered  hand,  or  noticing  his  remarks,  Joy  observed:  **  Sir,  my 
opinion  as  to  what  you  told  me  yesterday  " — and  then  checking  himself  us  if  afraid  of  alarming 
his  prey,  and  looking  about  him  apparently  to  seek  assistance,  ho  continued  in  a  more  pleasant 
tone,  "of  course  what  you  told  mo  was  true,  but  how  strange  that  I  should  have  taken  you 

for  Captain  H ,  of  Coventry !  ha  1  ha !  ha  ! — Come,  my  good  sir,  let  us  go  and  drink 

together.  There  is  a  tavern  below,  yonder,  where  they  keep  as  good  brandy  as  ever  you  put 
into  your  throat." 

Joy  pointed  to  the  place  where  Captain  H had  stopped  on  the  preceding  afternoon, 

and  before  which  several  British  officers  were  now  standing.  His  object  in  wishing  him  to  go 
to  that  tavern  was  too  apparent  not  to  be  immediately  discovered ;  and  the  captain  now  felt 
that  his  danger  was  most  imminent,  as  it  was  quite  clear  that  Joy  knew  him,  and  was  intent 
upon  his  capture.  For  a  moment  his  presence  of  mind  seemed  to  forsake  him,  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  this  meeting  with  the  man  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  He  saw 
that  whether  he  accompanied  Joy  or  not,  the  result  might  be  the  same,  inasmuch  as  aid  could 
very  easily  be  procured  where  they  were,  and  his  escape  rendered  impossible.  Without 
showing  any  embarrassment,  however,  or  seeming  to  hesitate  in  his  reply,  he  observed  : 

'*  I  accept  your  invitation,  sir,  with  thanks ;  but  first  go  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  where  I 
have  a  little  matter  requiring  attention,  and  that  done,  I  shall  have  leisure  to  try  which  is  the 
better  man  over  the  brandy  which  you  praise  so  highly.'* 

*'  Agreed,"  said  Joy,  "  but  let  us  make  haste,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr Thompson, 

I  believe  your  name  is — I  long  to  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

They  proceeded  to  the  inn,  which  was  not  far  distant,  and  entered  the  smiM  bar  room, 

where  Captain  H desired  Joy  to  take  a  seat  and  wait  for  him  till  ho  should  go  up  stairs 

and  return  ;  to  which  the  latter  readily  assented.  The  officer  then  passed  through  a  back 
door,  which  he  closed  behind  him,  and  having  written  a  note  in  pencil  to  Jones,  explaining  big 
situation  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  leaving  the  village  forthwith,  he  handed  it  to  a  girl 
living  in  the  house,  together  with  the  price  of  his  lodging  and  meals.  After  adding  a  gratuity 
to  secure  a  faithful  performance  of  her  promise  to  deliver  the  note  into  Mr  Jones's  bands,  he 
went  into  the  yard,  and  thence  through  a  gate  communicating  with  a  narrow  lane,  the  end  of 
which  was  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  village,   Pursidng  this  avenue  at 
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a  quick  pace,  he  came  to  an  open  field,  which  be  speedily  crMsed,  aidaooa  gaiaedilwBtfai  xmSL 

running  eastward. 

He  had  not  travelled  more  than  two  hosn  before  he  had  the  Mtisfaetion  of  being  over- 
taken by  Jones,  who,  the  moment  he  received  the  note,  prepared  to  start  apon  hh  homeward 
journ<?y.     Long  before  nif^it  they  arrived  at  Huntingdon,  where,  in  oompliance  witfc  the 

urgent  request  of  his  new  friend,  Captmn  H concladed  to  ivmaia  until  the  foHowiag' 

mermng.     The  narrative  of  what  subsoqueatly  befel  that  brave  and  ftithfol  officer  w«  ikaSi 
reserve  for  a  future  chapter. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  he  retired,  Henry  rose  early,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  a  ride  on  horseback  before  breakfast.  The  morning  was  fine :  a  freih 
breeie  from  the  nortlT  west,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  sun  not  high  enough  to  be  uncomibrtably 
-warm,  were  inducements  to  a  ramble  which  he  could  not  resist  While  Cato  was  currying 
Romeo,  he  strolled  through  the  garden  into  the  grove,  which  he  always  took  pleasure  in 
visiting,  because  he  knew  it  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  Alice.  Every  tree  aod  shrub  had 
an  interest  in  his  eye  on  that  account,  and  he  almost  envied  them  their  situation  lo  near  her 

person. 

When  he  approached  the  little  seat  in  what  was  called  Alice's  Bower,  he  discovered  Mr 
Stafford  sitting  there,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  Henry  stopped  and  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  the  latter  observed  him,  closed  hb  book,  and  requested  him  to  draw  near  and  sit  down. 
Had  this  been  simply  an  invitation,  Carletoo  woulci  have  immediately  declined  it,  unwilling  to 
Interrupt  the  study  of  his  friend  ;  but  the  request  was  couched  in  language,  and  delivered  ni 
a  tone,  that  made  him  regard  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  command.  Mr  Stafford's  countenance 
wore  an  unusually  severe  expression ;  the  contraction  of  bis  brow  and  the  compression  of  liis 
lips  showed  that  he  was  displeased. 

No  sooner  did  Carleton  perceive  that  his  friend  was  in  no  pleasant  humour  than  he  felt 
his  spirit  rise  within  him.  '*  By  what  right,**  thought  he,  '*  does  this  man  presume  to  speak 
to  me  in  such  a  manner  ? — or  why  should  he  be  displeased  at  anytliing  I  have  done,  as  if  I 
were  his  son  and  subject  to  his  control  ?  I  will  not  consent  to  be  called  to  account  by  one  who 
has  not  the  shadow  of  authority  for  interfering  in  my  affairs.**  These  thoughts  passed 
through  Henry's  mind  as  he  advanced  towards  Mr  Stafford,  causing  the  blood  to  mount  into 
■his  checks,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenaace  suddenly  to  change.  He  paused  before  his 
friend  without  uttering  a  word,  for,  in  truth,  he  was  at  the  moment  afraid  to  trust  liiniaelf  to 
reply ;  nor  did  he  take  a  seat  till  Mr  Stafford,  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  had  again  requested 
l\im  CO  do  so. 

'*  You  are  moving  early  this  morning,  sir,**  began  Mr  Stafford  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
immediately  convinced  Henry  that  he  had  not  mistaken  that  gentleman's  feelings ;  **  I  trust 
your  object,  Mr  Carleton,  is  less  belligerent  in  its  character  than  that  of  yesterday,  when  you 
so  gallantly  assisted  in  fighting  your  country's  battles.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  congratulate  yon 
upon  the  success  of  the  expedition  against  his  Majesty's  troops  upon  Montresor's  Island." 

Henry  did  not  immediately  answer  this  salutatory  speech.  His  self-control  was  such,  that 
he  was  able  to  repress  his  inclination  to  retort ;  and  the  reply  that  rose  to  his  lips  was,  conse* 
quently,  not  uttered.  The  colour  of  his  face,  however,  demonstrated  the  nature  of  his  feeliiq^ 
and  showed  how  difficult  he  found  it  to  maintain  a  respectful  silence.  Had  such  a  remariiL 
been  made  by  any  other  person,  he  would  have  replied  with  some  asperi^ ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  he  had  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  everything  like  altercation,  or  dis- 
pute, with  Mr  Stafford,  of  whose  hatred  of  the  Whigs  and  their  cause  he  was  fully  aware. 
Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  commanded  his  temper  so  far  as  to  answer,  after  a  tew 
minutes,  with  more  mildness  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  so  spirited  and  impatient 
of  control. 

**  My  object  in  rising  so  early,"  said  be,  "  is  simply  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback  ;  and  since 
It  seems  necessary  to  explain  my  movements,  I  will  add  that  I  do  not  contemplate  leaving  the 
Woods  to -day,  unless  it  should  he  to  return  to  New  York." 

Mr  Stafford's  countenance  underwent  some  change  on  hearing  this  reply.    It  liad  not 
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prievowly  oeemrred  to  hfan  that  what  he  should  lay  on  the  robject  of  Henry't  conduct  of  tfM 
preceding  day  might  cause  his  young  guest  to  leave  the  house  in  anger.  Accustomed,  at  we 
have  before  remarked,  to  speak  his  mind  in  regard  fo  the  war,  he  dkl  not  permit  himself  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  too  much  freedom  with  Henry,  who  wouM  act  as  be  saw  Ht, 
without  much  regard  to  the  trashes  of  one  who  had  no  right  to  exercise  a  controUing  power 
over  him.  Mr  Stafford  knew  his  disposition  sufllciently  well  to  be  aware  that  he  could  be  fai- 
lluenced  only  by  argument  or  persuasion,  and  that  an  attempt  to  intimidate  him  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  But  Hugh  Stafford's  nature  inclined  him  to  command  rather  than  Uy 
persuade.  Disappointed  fai  his  hopes  of  mailing  Henry  a  loyalist,  and  angry  at  finding  him 
acting  openly  with  the  rebels,  he  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  thrown  aa 
much  of  bitterness  and  sarcasm  into  his  remarks  as  was  consistent  with  the  slightest  show  of 
politeness.  When,  however,  he  saw  that  the  only  effect  of  such  a  course  wonld  be  to  offend 
his  gnest,  and  place  him  under  the  necessity  of  returning  home,  be  became  somewhat  alurmetf, 
and  immediately  altered  his  tone  and  manner. 

••  Of  course  you  will  not  go  to  New  York  so  soon,"  said  he,  "  unless,  indeed,  you  havo- 
become  tired  of  our  poor  society ;  in  which  case  I  would  by  no  means  insist  upon  your 
staying.  But  yon  should  not  be  offended,  sir,  at  what  I  say.  You  know  what  I  am,  and 
what  my  feelings  are  in  regard  to  this  wicked  revolt ;  aud  if  I  should  eipress  my  mind  freely 
to  yon,  as  I  do  to  everybody  else,— (for  on  that  topic  I  talk  boldly  and  without  reserve), 
I  trust  you  will  overlook  all  that  you  may  consider  objectionable  m  my  language.** 

•*  I  am  disposed  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance,"  said  Henry,  **for  the  warmth  of 
fiseling  you  have  exhibited ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  liope  that  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  think  and  act  'agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  since  others  claim 
and  exercise  the  right  of  doing  the  same.** 

**  No,  sir,"  said  Mr  Stafford  with  emphasis,  **  you  are  but  a  young  man,  and  however 
sonhd  may  be  your  judgment  in  regard  to  most  matters,  in  this  ft  misleads  you,  and  proves 
itself  a  bad  guide.  Your  father  is  diametrically  opposed  to  you  in  opinion ;— so  am  I.  Now 
can  it  be  posdble  that  we  are  wrong,  who  have  lived  so  much  longer  than  yon,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  enables  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  motives  by  which  men 
are  governed  ?  Does  it  appear  likely,  I  would  ask,  that  you  are  right  and  that  we  are 
wrong?" — 

**  If  an  those  who  think  as  I  do,**  replied  Henry,  "  were  of  my  age,  I  should  have  less 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  my  opinions ;  but  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  support- 
ing the  colonial  cause  who  cannot  be  charged  with  youth  and  inexperience.  1  have  great 
respect  for  your  judgment,  as  well  as  for  that  of  my  father ;  but,  on  this  momentous  question^ 
I  think  that  loyal  feelings,  and  horror  of  resistance  to  established  power,  have  prevented  yoit 
and  him  from  examining  both  sides  of  this  controversy  with  your  usual  impartiality.  I  trust 
that  I  fully  understand  our  relations  with  •  the  mother-country ;  I  know  what  we  owe  to  her, 
and  what  is  due  from  her  to  us ;  and  had  the  government  of  Britain  conducted  itself  properly 
towards  us,  I  should  have  been  the  last  to  sanction  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing our  independence.  But  why  should  we  quietly  submit  to  the  tyrannical  r^ulutions  adopted 
with  a  view  to  its  own  benefit,  and  with  little  or  no  regard  to  our  rights  as  men  and  subjects  ? 
What  \  are  we  colonies  of  slaves,  that  we  should  acquiesce  without  a  murmur  in  the  intolerable 
exactions  of  that  haughty  aud  insolent  government?  Have  we  no  respect  for  ourselves,  and 
have  we  no  duty  but  that  of  abject  submission  to  its  gross  and  insulting  impositions  ?** 

"  You  are  growing  warm,  as  well  as  eloquent,  in  defence  of  rebellion,**  said  Mr  Stafford  ; 
''hut  I  see  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  you.  Your  mind,  I  fear,  is  unalterable,  and  it  will 
become  m§r  duty  to  inform  Mr  Carleton  that  his  worst  fears  are  realized,  and  that  his  son  has 
become  a  confirmed  rebel.  Who  could  have  believed  that  the  offspring  of  such  a  father 
would  have  despised  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  openly  aided 
and  abetted  those  wicked  men,  for  whom  the  gibbet  itself  would  be  too  good  ?  You  look 
surprised,  sir,  but  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  regard  this  rebellion  as  an  act  at  which  the  devil 
Umself  would  stand  aghast,  and  if  my  wish  could  consign  the  leaders  of  it  to  perdition,  not  a 
man  of  them  should  have  another  instant  to  live.  A  parcel  of  political  knaves  who  have  their 
own  sinister  purpose  to  accomplish,  they  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  set  forth  their  pretended 
gdevances  in  a  way  that  has  made  dupes  of  thousands  of  unreflecting  and  innocent  men.    In 
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the  latter  category  I  rank  you,  for  Uiough  you  have  erred  in  judgment,  you  are  at  least 
BiDcere,    Excuse  my  vehemence  ;  I  mean  no  disrespect." 

Ai  may  well  be  supposed,  Henry's  anger  was  excited,  but  he  struggled  hard  and  success- 
fully against  it.  He  remained  silent,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say.  He  felt  hurt  by  the 
remarks  which  he  had  just  heard,  and  which  he  could  not  but  consider  insulting  in  their 
character,  though  he  knew  that,  to  insult  him,  was  the  last  thing  of  which  his  friend  would 
willingly  have  been  guilty.  After  a  few  moments'  pause,  Mr  Stafford,  whose  agitation  had 
sctnewhat  subsided,  continued  t— 

*<  You  leave  me  then,  Henry,  no  ground  to  hope  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing  to  your  father  a  radical  change  in  your  political  sentiments,  instead  of  the  unpleasing 
Intelligence  to  which  I  have  alluded  ?" 

"  We  may  as  well,  Mr  Stafford,"  replied  Henry,  '*  come  to  a  disthict  Understanding  upon 
this  subject.  I  have  decided  in  favour  of  those  whom  you  call  rebels,  and  my  decision,  the 
fruit  of  mature  reflection,  is  unalterable.  I  have  not,  however,  determined  to  join  them,  but 
shall  be  governed  by  circumstances.  They  have  my  sympathy  and  good  wishes,  and  to  these, 
ere  long,  I  may  add  my  assistance.  I  acknowledge,  sir,  that  it  gives  me  pain  to  6nd  myself 
thus  opposed  to  you  and  to  my  father,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me,  and  I  dare 
not  withhold  my  approbation  from  a  cause,  which,  in  my  heart,  I  believe  to  be  that  of  men 
actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  make  this 
declaration  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth." 

Mr  Stafford  arose  from  his  scat,  walked  back  and  forth  several  times,  and  exhibited  signs 
of  strong  agitation.  At  length  he  went  to  Henry,  extended  his  hand  and  calmly  observed, 
while  his  features  relaxed  into  a  faint  smile,  "  We  have  both  been  a  little  too  much  excited, 
Henry.  Let  us  continue  to  be  good  friends,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  unhappily  to  differ, 
where  I  hoped  that  we  should  perfectly  agree.  It  is  true  that  I  despise  the  party  you  have 
espoused,  and  hold  its  supporters  to  be  my  personal  enemies  ;  yet  towards  you  my  feelings 
are  quite  the  reverse,  and  I  would  not  by  any  means  allow  a  difference  of  opinion  to  interrupt 
our  friendship.'* 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied  Carlcton,  **  for  knowing  that  the  Whigs  find  no 
favour  with  you,  I  certainly  expected  to  be  proscribed  the  moment  I  communicated  my 
decision." 

<^  Your  horse,  I  perceive,  is  ready,"  added  Mr  Stafford,  and  then  walked  into  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  that  his  latter  remarks  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  their  delivery,  and  a  want  of  a  corresponding  warmth  of  manner,  that  were 
not  satisfactory  to  Henry.  He  regarded  the  words  as  having  been  extorted  fiom  Mr  Stafford 
by  his  character  of  host,  and  considered  the  coldness  with  which  they  were  pronounced  as 
the  true  indication  of  his  feelings. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  friend's  conversation  and  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Henry  mounted 
his  horse  and  set  off  on  his  little  tour.  As  he  rode  leisurely  along,  he  began  to  consider  what 
he  should  do  next — whether  to  remain  at  the  Woods  a  few  days  longer,  or  to  return  immediately 
to  New  York.  Having  made  an  avowal  which  could  not  but  render  him  an  unwelcome  guest, 
to  continue  his  visit  seemed  impossible.  He  could  not  forget  that  he  was  now  confessedly  one  of 
that  party  of  whom  his  friend  had  expressed  so  much  abhorrence,  and,  consequently,  that  his 
entertainment  could  not  longer  be  cordial,  however  the  external  forms  of  politeness  might  be 
strictly  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reluctant  to  return  home,  for  he  well  knew 
that  his  father  would  receive  him  coldly ;  and  he  was  averse  to  separating  himself  so  soon 
from  Alice,  to  whom,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  had  become  most  ardently  attached.  He 
saw,  however,  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  Woods 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  he  finally  determined  that,  in  two  days  at  farthest,  he 
would  take  his  departure.  He  would  have  done  so  immediately,  but  that  he  did  not  wish 
Mr  Stafford  to  suppose  that  his  leaving  so  much  sooner  than  was  expected  was  the  conse- 
quence of  what  had  passed  at  their  interview. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  his  thoughts  turned  upon  Alice  and  their  conversation 
of  the  preceding  evening.  However  painful  was  the  thought  of  parting  with  her  under 
circumstances  that  made  the  future  diu-k  and  unpromising,  he  had  the  consoling  assurance 
that  she  would  never  become  the  wife  of  Julian  Melville.     He  knew  Alice  well  enough  to 
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feel  entire  cojifidenee  in  her  firmneM  and  decision,  even  when  opposed  by  one  so  resolute 
as  Hugh  Stafford;  but  be  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  her  father  would  ever  insist  upon 
her  marryinif  a  man  whom  she  could  not  love.  He  was  thus  relieved  from  all  fear  that  her 
band  would  be  given  to  another,  while  he  was  permitted  to  hope,  that,  however  unfavourable 
the  prospect  then  was,  he  would  one  day  become  her  accepted  suitor. 

As  Henry  was  retumingf  by  the  river  road,  he  drew  his  rein  and  allowed  his  horse  to  walk 
uider  a  canopy  of  bonghs  that  projected  from  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  avenue ;  when  he 
heard  his  name  distinctly  called  in  a  voice  which  he  immediately  knew  to  be  that  of  Marriner. 
Looking  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  he  discerned  that  individual  seated  on  a  large  stone 
at  the  foot  of -an  aged  oak,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  apparently  enjoying  the  fragrant  air  of  the 
looniiog. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr  Carleton,*'  cried  Marriner,  *'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  stirring  so 
early,  for  young  men  like  you  should  always  be  abroad  by  cock  crowing.  That  is  the  grand 
secret  of  my  success  in  life."— i 

*'  I  thank  you  for  imparting  so  excellent  a  piece  of  advice,"  said  Carleton ;  <*  it  must 
indeed  be  good,  since  you  have  thrived  so  well  by  following  it." 

"  There  is  more  in  it  than  you  are  willing  to  allow,"  returned  Marriner  laughin^^.  "  I  once 
ksew  a  young  man  to  escape  from  durance  vile  by  getting  up  before  light,  taking  French  leave 
of  big  keeper,  and  walking  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  Hod  he  postponed  it  till 
next  day,,  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner  till  now." 

*M  know  to  whom  you  allude,"  said  Curieton,  "and  in  that  case,  at  least,  early  rising  was 
certainly  advantageous,  llien  I  was  not  mistaken,  it  appears,  when  I  took  the  companion 
of  Crawford  to  be  a  certain  Captain  Marriner.** 

"  Yon  never  hit  nearer  the  mark.  But  now  I  think  of  it  let  me  explain  that  matter.  You 
inay  suppose  that  I  had  a  hand  in  your  capture,  but  such,  I  assure  you,  was  not  the  case. 
After  we  had  thrashed  those  villains  at  the  inn,  (where  I  took  care  that  you  should  not  know 
me,)  Crawford  asked  me  whether  I  knew  you.  I  replied  that  I  did,  mentioning  your  name, 
and  theii  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I 
left  him  to  visit  a  friend  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  when  I  went  to  the  island  late  at  night, 
vas  astonished  to  learn  that  ho  had  you  there  a  prisoner.  What  his  object  was,  the  devil 
himself  only  knows,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  I  believe,  however,  he  meant  no  harm,, 
for  he  told  me  that  he  should  have  released  you  next  day.  I  rejoiced  at  your  escape,  and  told 
Crawiord  plainly  what  I  thought  of  his  stopping  one  of  our  people  on  the  highway.  Had  you 
been  a  Tory,  he  might  have  done  as  he  pleased,  even  to  hanging  you  upon  the  first  tree ;  but 
to  treat  a  good  Whig  in  that  way  was  too  bad — it  was  an  outrage,  and  I  told  him  so." 

^  It  was  indeed,**  replied  Henry,  "  and  he  came  near  paying  dearly  for  his  conduct.  As  it 
^88, 1  killed  a  valuable  horse  with  a  shot  aimed  at  himself.  But  what  news  from  ,beIow  ? 
Ha?e  you  been  in  New  York  since  I  saw  you  ?'* 

"  I  was  in  town  yesterday,**  replied  Marriner,  ^  and  heard  it  rumoured  that  Washington 
^nld  back  out  to-day.  Howe  would  like  to  catch  him  napping,  and  by  crossing  above  the 
<%,  prevent  his  escape ;  but  the  general'  is  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught  in  that  way — he  gets 
np  too  early  in  the  morning  for  the  slow-moving  Englishman.  By  the  bye,  Mr  Carieton,** 
centinued  he  lowering  his  voice  and  looking  carefully  about  him,  *'  have  you  heard  where  your 
^d  Captain  H—  has  gone  ?** 

**  Ay ;  I  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  \ie  told  me  what  he  was  about  to  do.  *' 

"Dangerous  duty  that,  Mr  Carleton;^  he  must  have  a  stout  heart  to  put  his  neck  into  a 
halter.** 

**I  thought  his  going  thither  was  a  secret,**  said  Carleton ;  "  pray  Marriner,  be  prudent ; 
'JiC'evcry  trees  may  have  ears."^ 

"  Never  fear,  sir ;  it  is  a  secret,  but  I  have  the  ways  and  means  of  learning  what*s  going  on 
aaong  our  folks.  Ay,  ay,  there's  precious  little  stirring  that  doesn't  by  hook  or  by  crook 
reach  my  ears ;  but  what  goes  into  them  a  secret,  never  drops  out  of  my  mouth.  Mr  Car- 
leton;' continued  Marriner  rising  and  throwing  a  degree  of  energy  into  his  delivery,  while  his 
^Oice  unk  almost  to  a  whisper,  **  should  anything  happen  to  that  otiicer,  whereby  he  meets 
the  fate  of  a  detected  spy,  by  G — d  1*11  do  such  a  deed  as  will  make  Howe,  his  army,  and 
^^ry  Tory  in  New  York  tremble  in  their  shoes.    I  will,  as  true  as  thera*s  a  heaven  above 
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ug»  aad  the  plai^  Is  aH  aw»ag<di>  fa>  ke.  wcujbaA  imipwUat4>ly  oa  hearing  •#  9mf  Brfth^Hi  beUp 
ing  Captaa  H ." 

**  I  caBQot  cooeeive  what  a  few  faidividaals  could  do  ibat  would  be  so  Tcry  terrfibW  Mkl. 
CarKstOB ;  "  but  I  hope  my  finend'i  safe  retttin  will  render  locb  a  step  uaQeeefeary.** 

**  Amen !  say  I,**  observed  Maniaeft  sitting.  dow«  and  resuming  bis  pipe  after  ^*h4I«^ 
from  a  flask  that  be  drew  from  his  poekat ;  ^  I  hope  so  too—- but  be  has  not  returned  pet. 
To  get  in  and  get  out  are  two  tbiogs.  U  CrawJEord  were  here  now,  he  wouMl  ^nott  ji^m 
Latin  to  tbia  effect,  that  it*s  easy  to  get  into  bell,  but  to  get  out  again,  ah  I  there's  Um  troiAle. 
Perhaps  you  remember  it.** 

M  Very  true,"  said  Henry  musingly*  **  there  is  danger,  that  is  oertain.**  He  Vept  a  soiilft 
upon  his  countenance,  but,  in  truth,  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  hearing  so  courageous  and 
reckless  a  character  as  Nfarriner  speak  as  if  the  ehaoce  of  Captain  H— — 's  return  weiy  vneb 
against  him.  He  knew  as  well  as  the  other  the  extent  of  the  danger,  but  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  his  friend's  courage  and  presence  of  mind  would  stand  him  in  good  stand,  au4 
enable  him  to  perform  the  uuenviable  task  without  deteetion.  Ifia  mind  had  become  oom- 
paratively  easy,  and  he  had  almost  ceased  to  regard  the  expeditioB  of  Captain  H — r-  m.  a 
matter  that  should  cause  much  uneasiness/' 

•*  Yes,"  said  Marriner,  **  should  that  young  officer  not  return,  you  may  expect  to'  hoar  if 
something  that  will  make  your  hah*  stand  on  end.  Mark  my  words,  Mr  Carieton.  But,  aft 
you  remarked,  perhaps  he  will  come  back,  and  God  grant  he  may,  for  the  general  can  but  ill 
spare  so  brave  a  man.  Well— -I  must  go  over  to  the  island.  Crawford  is  there  by  tUs  thae. 
Good  morning,  Mr  Carieton— suooess  to  you.  That's  a  fine  nag  of  yours<-«by  Jove  I've  half 
a  mind  to  steal  him  one  of  these  mornings.*' 

Saying  tills,  Marriner  took  another  draught  from  his  flask,  and  then  walked  dowa  th«  UH 
towards  the  river,  singing  a  BaechanaUaa  song  of  which  we  have  already  given  two  or  ^um 
stanzas. 

Henry  returned  to  the  Woods  and  fiound  the  family  ready  to  break&st.  Mr  Staflbid  had 
but  Uttle  to  say,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  bis  feeliqgs  were  of  no  comfortablei 
tion.  There  was  no  want  of  courtesy  m  his  manners,  however,  other  than  the  silent 
bserved,  which  affected  the  others  unpleasantly.  Henry  wished  hims^  ia  New  Yorii^ 
Alice  almost  reg^ted  that  he  had  made  tbem  a  visit,  since  it  was  likely  to  have  so 
nate  a  terminatioo.  She  looked  pale,  and  well  she  might,  having  scarcely  closed  her  eyw  i» 
sleep  during  the  night ;  and  although  she  bad  not  been  apprized  of  the  interview 
frither  and  Henry,  she  saw  enough  in  the  former's  eountenanoe  and  manner  to  foster 
feelings  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  wakefulness.  She  made  great,  eibrts  tft 
degree  of  cheerfulness  to  the  little  circle^  and  was  seconded  by  her  mother,  a  woman,  of  stumg 
mind,  and  when  she  chose,  of  great  fluency  of  speech.  But  all  would  not  da ;  for  theuatisaal' 
taciturnity  of  Mr  Stafford  seemed  a  dead  weight  which  it  was  ia^KMsible  to  remove^  and^ 
caused  the  conversation  to  flag,  and  occasionally  to  relapse  into  a  painful  sitence. 

BreakiiB»t  being  over,  Mr  Stafford  excused  himself  for  the  mosning,  alleging  that 
business  required  his  attention ;  and  retired  to  a  small  room  dignified  with  tiie  name  e#  ISwarj^ 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  ibe  day  among  his  books.  ^He  felt  that  his  presenee  was  a 
burden,  and  not  being  able  to  converse  ia  a  cfaeerlul  vein,  or  perhaps,  unwilling  to  make  as 
effort  to  render  himself  agreeable,  he  chose  to  absent  himself,,  that  he  might  not  eseri  mb 
unfavourable  influence  upon  the  feeUags  of  the  others.  Mrs  Sitafford  also  withdrew  to  haqr 
hers^  with  tiiose  household  matters  which,  in  her  opinion,  ft  was  the  duty  of  every  antiea 
to  be  familiar  with,  and  superintend  in  person  ;  thus  differing  from  many  would-be  fnirhirrniMs^ 
who,  in  their  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the  true  dignity  of  WNBBaa,  deem  it  hcmenfh  a 
lady,  and  a  sure  mark  of  vulgarity,  even  to  know  anything  o^  to  say  aothmg  of 
domestic  affairs. 

At  this  moment  Henry  aad  Aliea  happened  fe  be  staadiwg  tegetfier  near  the  frsat 
which  overlooked  the  Sound.    Both  were  somewhat   emfaarrassed  on  fiacfii^ 
unexpeetedly  alone.     Whea  their  eyes  nut  a  blush  evenpread  her  eheehs,.  aad  rcatered.! 
exquisite  beauty  which  a  want  of  sleep  had  in  a  sl^^  d^fiee  unpaired.    A  sweet  but  AmcoA 
smUe  played  upon  her  Hps,  and  then  she  dropped  her  glance  ta  the  nnepeoed  book  wUek  dw 
beUia  her  hand.    Ndlher  spoke  for  some  muratss*     Henry  was  at  fint  eaiaptoraft  by  tka 
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«ntemplatloii  of  h«r  features,  and  liis>thooght8  were  afterw&rds  so  ttmoh  engrossed  by  the 
qreeollef^n  of  their  iast  conversation,  his  own  confession  of  love,  'her  acknowiodgment  that 
it  was  returned,  the  difficulties  that  beset  their  path,  and  opposed  the  one  great  desire  of 
^hfabosotai,  that  he  did  not  immediately  improve  Shis  fhvourable  opportunity.  Indeed  he  seemed 
itoAel'tliat  silence  was  even  preferable  to  a  further  interchange  of  thought.  He  bad  oom- 
mdssied  to  her  the  secret  of  his  heart,  had  heard  from  her  own  lips  all  that  he  could  desire 
•teSeam^  and  what  had  already  passed  was  so  delightful  a  theme  of  reflection,  that  he  bad 
ftowiiii  to  break  the  pleasurable  stillness  that  prevailed. 

tBaf  these  thoughts,  so  fraught  with  happiness  when  he  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  tile 
ipioture,  soon  gave  way  to  those  of  a  more  puinfUl  character,  as  the  late  interview  with  Mr 
StsfiM  occurred  to  his  mind.  Then,  indeed,  ho  regarded  Alice  as  a  beautiful  flower  which 
be  fras  forbidden  to  pluck,  one  thrown  In  his  way  to  taunt  him  with  its  beauty,  but  destined 
to  please  the  eye  only,  and  not  to  decorate  his  bosom.  An  impassable  barrier  seemed  to 
•iprJog  op  between  them,  and  hope,  the  comforter  of  man,  the  best,  and  often  the  only,  friend 
'^i'ikb  dtstressed,  was  all  that  remained  to  throw  a  cbeerhig  ray  into  the  future,  otherwise 
1w  impenetrably  gloomy  and  obsoarc. 

Aft  length,  perceiving  that  the  silence  was  becoming  embarrassing  to  Miss  Stafford,  he 
Slid  in  a  low  voice  that  expressed  in  its  tone  the  melancholy  which  brooded  over  his  feelings, 
"^ I  have  this  morning,  dear  Alice,  had  a  short  but  painful  interview  with  your  father." 

The  young  lady  looked  up  with  some  surpHse.    **  indeed  1"  said  she ;  "  I  was  afraid  that 
^MOMthing  irousual  had  occurred.     Pray  let  me  know  what  passed." 

"**  My  meeting  him  in  the  grove  was  quite  accidental,"  said  Henry,  **  and  he  made  an  obser- 
^fitkm  *which  led  to  a  declaration  on  my  part,  of  my  sympathy  with  the  opinions  and  acts  of 
the  Whigs,  and  of  my  determination,  should  I  join  either  party,  to  connect  myself  with  the 
ifaroes  of  Congress.  Yes,  the  Rubicon  is  passed — I  have  declared  myself  an  uncompromising 
4i|^ponent  of  Great  Britain — and  in  future  I  shall  be  classed  by  your  fether  among  the  rebels 
«iiou  he  to  thoroughly  detests," 

AUde  timied  her  eyes  from  his  to  <the  beautifal  and  sunny  scene  visible  from  the  window, 
undTemafaied  several  minutes  in  deep  thought.  A  shade  seemed  at  first  to  rest  upon  her  brow 
^  if  the  intelligence  she  had  heard  was  a  subject  of  regret;  but  in  a  little  while  her  counte- 
^Qoe  beesne  <serene,  and  Henry,  who  watched  it  olosely,  thought  he  perceived  a  faint  smile 
trembling  upon  her  lips.  *<  His  prediction  then  has  been  fulfilled,"  said  she  at  length ;  '*  and 
>)r1ispB  it  is  for  the  best,"  she  added  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Am  I  wrong,  dearest  Alice,"  said  Carleton,  taking  her  hand,  whicn  she  suffered  him  to  do, 
"^ia^lieviog'thot  you  approve  what  I  have  done  ?— 4ay  that  itimeets  your  approbation,  and 
X  AsH  be  content,  whoever  may  complain." 

"Do  yon  not  remember,"  she  asked,  gently  withdrawing 'her  hand,  while  a  most  lovely  ex- 
^siion  irradiated  her  features,  **  that  this  is  an  interdicted  subjeOt?" 

"*'  f  ardon  me,  Alice ;  indeed  I  had  forgotten  that  yon  cannot  answer  me  without  violating 
^Sir-ptiomise.  But  let  us  talk  of  the  future ;  that,  at  least,  yon  are  in-ivileged  to  sp^ak  of, 
^Vf^  I  fear  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  we  can  oohtemplate  with  much  satisfaction.  To- 
'feoiww  I  must  lesn^e  you,  and  heaven  knows  whether  I  -shall  lever  revisit  this  spot.** 

Alice  looked  up  with  some  stir  prise  depicted  on  her  oounte&ance,  and  seemed  to  say  ''-so 
soon?*    But  her  eyes  immediately  fell,  and  she  made  no  answer. 

"  Yes,  dearest,"  continued  Henry,  "  to-morrow  we  must  part ;  but  let  us  hope  that,  how- 
e'er-jploomy  the  prospect  is  befbre  us,  fate  has  many  a  happy  year  in  store.  The  conscious- 
oesg  that  I  am  beloved  will  be  my  consolation,  and  the  assurance  you  gave  me,  that  your  hand 
shall  never  be  given  to  another,  will  be  a  source  of  comfort  under  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
I  may  be  sobjected.     Alice,  do  you  believe  that  all  will  yet  be  well  ?'* 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  despair,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  the  hue  upon  her  cheek  be- 
aming deeper  as  she  spoke ;  **  though  there  is  but  little  to  build  upon,  we  should  look  for 
wtter  days.  The  choice  you  have  made,  and  the  course  you  will  probably  pursue,  will  sepa« 
'^te  Qs  ibr  a  season  ;  but  time  may  work  out  some  auspicious  changes,  that  will  give  a  far  dif- 
^^^^^  and  more  joyous  aspect  to  the  future." 

I  fear,"  said  Henry,  shaking  his  head,  as  if  her  words  contained  but  little  to  encourage, 
*'  ^  we  art  doomed  to  disappointment.     It  is  my  fortune  to  see  my  wishes  crossed-^to  rea« 
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lize  nothing  on  which  I  set  my  heart.  I  was  born,  I  believe,  under  a  most  malignant  star, 
that  thwarts  me  at  every  turn.  The  dearer  the  object  I  have  in  view,  the  more  certain  am  ] 
to  fail  in  its  accomplishment" 

"  If  such  be  the  case,"  said  Alice  with  an  incredulous  smile,  **  you  may  reasonably  exped 
better  luok  for  the  future.  There  is  a  tide  in  our  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  ocean  $  and  if  yoan 
has  hitherto  been  ebbing,  it  must  soon  begin  to  flow.  But  your  life,*'  she'  continued  non 
seriously,  *<  has  not  been  one  of  disappointment.  Ah,  how  few  must  you  have,  experienced  ol 
those  bitter  griefs,  which  have  been  the  portion  of  so  many  !  Compare  your  situation  witfa 
that  of  hundreds,  whom  this  cruel  war  has  robbed  of  their  nearest  friends,  and  left,  perhaps,  in 
hopeless  poverty  and  wretchedness.  How  little  you  would  discover  to  complain  of — nay,  bon 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  position  which  you  occupy,  and  in  the  means  of  enjoyment 
placed  at  your  command  ! " 

**  Thank  you,  Alice,  for  that  gentle  rebuke,"  said  Henry ;  "  it  is  wrong — very  wrong  to 
complain.     I  am  indeed  possessed  of  much  to  prize— rank,  kind  friends,  and,  more  than  all, 
your  love ;  but  we  are  unreasonable  and  weak  creatures,  frequently  regarding  our  very  blessiflgs 
as  curses,  and  longing  eagerly  for  what  we  do  not  need.     This  is  all  I  can  plead  in  my  defenoe*" 
At  this  momqnt  Julian  Melville  was  seen  approaching  by  the  straight  path  leading  from  the 
road.     Alice  glanced  at  Henry,  and  while  she  felt  provoked  by  this  inopportune  arrival,  she 
read  in  his  countenance  the  indication  of  feelings  corresponding  to  her  own.     Carleton  was 
angry,  and  he  met  Melville  coldly.     The  latter,  on  -discovering  that  Henry  and  Alice  were 
alone,  manifested  some  surprise  and  embarrassment,  which,  however,  were  but  momentary,  m 
be  soon  appeared  quite  at  ease,  and  commenced  a  conversation  with  Miss  Stafford,  but  scarcely 
addressed  himself  at  all  to  Carleton.     He  had  evidently  come  with  the  intention  of  spend- 
ing the  morning ;  and  whether  he  perceived  that  he  was  de  trop   or  not,  he  certainly  did  nol 
appear  to  be  conscious  that  he  was  an  unwelcome  visitor.     He  was  not  a  man  to  regard  tbf 
wishes  of  his  rival,  especially  as  he  now  considered  that  he  was  the  more  likely  to  be  tb« 
favoured  suitor ;  and  not  believing  that  Carleton's  views  would  be  encouraged  by  Mr  Stafibrd. 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  hold  him  as  the  accepted  lover  of  Alice,  and  withdraw  with, 
out  an  e^brt  from  the  field.     He  remained,  therefore,  and  called  forth  all  his  powers,  whkM 
were  admitted  to  be  great ;  and  in  that  quiet,  insinuating  way  peculiar  to  him,  discount 
most  fluently  upon  various  topics,  as  if  he  intended  to  carry  his  point  by  dint  of  incessant,  ye 
elegant  conversation. 

In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Henry,  having  listened  till  he  was  tired,  went  ol 
upon  the  lawn,  where  he  amused  himself  in  plucking  a  few  flowers  which  decked  both  sid^ 
of  the  paths,  and  afterwards  seated  himself  in  the  piazza  near  the  parlour  window.  He  b*= 
not  been  there  long  before  he  heard  the  tones  of  a  harp  touched  by  the  practised  fingers 
Alice.  In  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  Julian,  she  had  consented  to  play,  and  8"^ 
then  ran  over  the  wires  with  that  rapidity  of  execution,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  for  which  s-  ~~. 
was  remarkable.  When  she  added  her  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  Carleton  listen  ^ 
with- rapture  to  the  exquisite  harmony;  while  Julian,  no  less  transported,  stood  by  her 
and  as  the  music  fell  upon  bis  delighted  ear,  feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  beauty  of  her  face 
form.  When  she  had  finished  the  third  song,  he  begged  her  to  favour  him  with  one  more,  t 
which  she  consented,  and  sung  the  following  words  set  to  a  pleasing  air : 


I. 
Go.  Warrior,  to  the  tented  Aeld— 

Thy  bleeding  country  calls  thee  there 
Onr  cruel  foe  advances— hark  ! 

His  war  notes  rend  the  air. 
See  how  his  bristling  bayonets  gleam- 
How  proudly  all  his  banners  stream! 

II. 
O  Warrior  I  why  in  lady's  bower, 

Thus  idly  dost  thou  linger  long  ? 
Glory  and  fame  await  thee— go 

Thy  brave,  true  friends  among; 
They  watch  thy  coming— histe  away ! 
And  share  the  dangers  of  the  day. 

HI. 
Sweet  moments  these  thht  tranquilly 

Glide  on  and  fi  1  onr  hearts  with  joy-  • 
When  woman's  smile,  and  voice,  and  eye, 


Beguile  but  to  destroy  ; 
But  not  for  thee  at  such  an  hour. 
Should  woman's  smile  have  charm  or  power* 

IV. 
Then  hie  thee  hence— go  seek  the  camp — 

And  draw  thy  sword  for  liberty ; 
When  far  away,  dream  not  of  home, 

Of  Love  forgetful  be  ; 
And  while  our  foct*  uncooquered  stand. 
Think  not  of  me— sheath  not  thy  brand ! 

V. 
But  when  rough  War  has  ceased  to  rule— 

And  Peace  resumed  her  quiet  reign 
O'er  town  and  field— o*er  wood  and  atreaai^-*  . 

Come  thou  to  me  again. 
No  trumpet's  peal  thy  heart  to  move — 
I'll  tune  my  harp  once  more  to  Love* 
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"Tbe lady,"  observed  Alice,  when  she  had  concluded  the  song,  "appears  to  have  been 
denrooithat  her  lover  should  distinguish  himself  in  the  wars ;  her  sentiments  are  worthy  of  a 
Spartas  maid." 

"And  yet  she  was  not  wanting  in  the  feelings  of  a  lover,''  replied  Melville,  *' judging  from 
the  ioTitation  she  gave  him  to  return  when  the  wars  were  over ;  but  perhaps  there  was 
another  she  preferred,  and  took  this  method  of  ridding  herself  of  one  whom  she  no  longer  loved. 
Oh!  Alice,**  he  continued  in  a  tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  "if  I  could  feel  assured  that 
the  flODg  expressed  your  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  how  cheerfully  would  1  face  the  dangers 
of  the  field  to  be  afterwards  rewarded  by  your  approving  smile.     I  must  confess  it,  Miss 

Staffimi,  for  I  can  no  longer  conceal  that  1  love  you " 

"Mr  Melville,'*  said  Alice,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  great  surprise. 
and  liging  slowly  from  her  seat,  "  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you ;  I  cannot  listen  to  such 
Idogaage,  indeed  I  cannot.**  , 

"One  moment,  Alice,  ere  you  go,*'  said  Melville ;  '<cah  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  1  m^ 
one  day  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  without  offending  ?  or  must  I  regard*  myself  as  destined 
never  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope  which  I  have  so  fondly  cherished  since  the  first  hour 
that  1  had  the  happiness  to  know  you  ?" 

Before  Alice  could  reply  Carleton  entered  the  room,  and  was  somewhat  astonished  when 

he  saw  her  face  covered  with  crimson,  and  observed  the  embarrassment  of  Julian,  who  stood 

silent  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  the  commission  of  a  crime.     The 

lady  immediately  withdrew,  and  left  the  young  gentlemen  together.     Mr  Melville  was  in  a 

passion,  and  contrary  to  his  practice,  suffered  it  to  be  discovered.     The  repulse  he  had  met 

with  was  altogether  unexpected  on  his  part,  as  he  had  persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that 

if  Alice  was  not  prepared  to  accept  his  hand,  she  would  at  least  afford  him  some  cncourage- 

WcnL    As  we  have  before  remarked,  he  bad  considered  Henry's  participation  in  the  affair  at 

Montresor's  Island  to  have  decided  the  question  between  them  who  should  be  the  successful 

competitor ;  and  he  had  come  thither  that  morning  with  high  hopes  and  buoyant  feelings, 

vising  from  the  conviction  that  he  should  one  day  bear  away  the  prize,  and  enjoy  the  discom- 

^ture  and  despair  of  his  f ival.     In  a  word,  he  looked  upon  Miss  Stafford  as  already  his  own  ; 

snd  it  was  bis  intention,  if  an  opportunity  presented,  to  obtain  ^  -private  interview,  in  order  to 

>&al(e  his  proposal  before  he  joined  the  army,  which  he  expected  to  do  within  the  ensuing 

fortnight.     The  temporary  absence  of  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he 

sought,  and  he  made  his  declaration  under  the  full  belief  that  it  would  be  favourably  heard. 

^ough  he  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Carleton,  his  feelings  impelled  him  to 

the  tender  confession ;  for,  to  say  sooth,  he  not  only  hoped  and  believed  that  Miss  Stafford 

^as  in  love  with  him,  but  vainly  imagined  that  she  had  purposely  selected  the  song  with  a 

^iew  to  express  in  the  words  of  another  those  sentiments  which  she  could  not  even  hint  at  in  a 

'ess  equivocal  way.     The  reply  of  Alice,  and  her  unaffected  surprise,  opened  his  eyes  to  his 

'Mistake.     Disappointed  and  chagrined,  under  the  first  impulse  of  anger  he  imputed  his  ill 

*Qcoess  to  Carleton,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  the  favoured  one  of  Alice,  however  distant  he 

bought  him  to  stand  from  her,  in  consequence  of  his  political  opinions. 

Henry*8  feelings  were  quite  different  from  those  of  Melville.     He  had  been  slightly  irritated, 

^t  is  true,  by  the  interruption  of  his  conversation  with  Alice,  but  he  had  now  become  quite 

^m,  and  would  willingly  have  spoken  to  Julian,  had  the  latter  been  in  bis  usual  state  of  mind. 

Having  nothing  to  fear  from  that  gentleman,  he  was  not  disposed  to  harbour  any  ill  will 

.towards  him,  especially  as  it  was  now  quite  clear  that  something  had  passed  between  him  and 

Alice  with  which  Julian  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 

Mr  Carleton  walked  towards  the  window,  and  stood  there  without  speaking ;  while  Julian 
Teniained  where  Alice  had  left  him,  with  one  hand  resting  upon  the  harp,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
Intently  upon  the  floor.  The  contraction  of  his  brows,  and  the  stern  expression  of  the  mouth, 
showed  how  much  be  was  affected  by  the  unfavourable  response  which  Miss  Stafford  had 
^&de  to  his  declaration.  At  length  he  resumed  his  usual  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and 
luddenly  recollecting  that  his  thoughtfulness  might  lead  Henry  to  suspect  the  cause,  he  walked 
to  the  other  Window,  iind,  with  a  forced  smile  upon  his  countenance,  commenced  a  conversation 
ifl  as  pleasant  a  vein  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  his  equanimity  of  temper. 
Alice  soon  returned,  and  conversed  freely  with  both  gentlemen,  but  particularly  with  Julian. 
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'Whom  she  seemed  desirous  of  soothKig.  She  Mooeeded  in  malciiig  htm  forget,  -fora  time^  friMf 
had  passed  between  them,  and  unintentionally  inspired  him  with  the  hope  that  he  might  yet 
liave  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  her  hand.  On  refleoting  upon  the  very  few  words  whioh  bAtfa 
'had  uttered,  he  found  that,  after  «tl,  there  was  no  >ceuse  even  for  disaouragement,  nraoh  leu 
for  despair.  He  had  declared  his  love,  and  iier  answer  had  only  been  snoh  as  many  UdiM 
would  have  given,  in  order  that  it  might  not  seem  that  they«coepted  the  offer  too  readUy. 
What  her  reply  wonld  have 'been  to  his-qnetftions  that  followed,  of  course  he  could  not  ooo-i 
jecture ;  **  but  is  there  not,"  thought  he,  *'some  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  would  ivave  been 
favourable,  considering  the  marked  distinction  with  which  ebe  has  treated  me  iinoe  her  vetam 
to  the  room  ?" 

The  more  he  thought  of  this,  the  less  disposed  be  was  to  regard  his  case  as  hopeless  {  and 
before  he  left  the  house  he  even  imagined  that  his  chance  was  a  good  one,  and  his  proepects 
418  fair  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  He  went  home  comparatively  happy,  but  at  the  same 
time  convinced  that  he  had  a  rival  hi  Henry,  whose  pretensions,  notwithstanding  hia  politleai 
■bias,  were  not  to 'be  lightly  iield. 


CHAPTER    V. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  Carleton,  as  if  he  disliked  to  remain  in  the  house  when  Alice 
not  present,  went  out  nnd  strolled  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  wherever  chance, 
beaten  path,  or  a  shady  walk  invited  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  reflection,  scarcely  heeding 
"What  he  saw  around  him,  or  caring  whither  he  was  going.  At  lengfth,  having  gone  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  house,  he  stopped  beside  a  brook  that  came  leaping  in  tiny  cascades  IrOBi  a 
gentle  declivity,  and  as  he  wat-ched  it«  shallow  and  noisy  waters,  he  coiild  not  but  aokiioir* 
ledge  how  aptly  such  small  and  troubled  streams  had  been  compared  to  the  chequered  lifb  of 
man.  The  descent  from  its  souroe,  he  thought,  might  represent  his  downward  pregPSM 
towards  the  grave,  from  the  moment  that  his  longs  expand  with  air ;  the  ripples,  the  foam 
and  noise,  might  be  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  troubles,  contentions,  .and  complaints,  w\AA: 
mark  his  short  cnrecr;  while  its  quiet  flow  for  a  brief  space  over  golden  sands — nnlntemi|itea 
"by  rocks  or  stones— might  p{<$ture  those  occasional  intervals  of  peace  and  happlneis  whiol 
•come  to  <(!1  of  every  rank  and  condition. 

Interested  in  this  train  of  thought,  he  sat  down  upon  a  projecling  rock,  nnd  oait  Mi  e^ 
along  the  brook,  to  observe  how  it  corresponded  with  the  course  of  his  own  existence.     9 
^ad  heard  of  the  Sortes  Virgiliano^,  and  why,  since  acoident  had  led  him  to  tliat  place,  m^tt- 
not  read  the  fature,  so  far  as  it  concerned  him,  in  the  pure  brooklet  that  murmured  at  Is 
feet  r  Seen  from  Where  he  sat,  the  waters  seemed  to  well,  at  a  short  distance,  from  a  doar 
•of  gjeen  bnshes  that  overhung  and  shaded  its  smooth  surface ;  and  nearer  still,  H  mafntaift  « 
-the  same  quiet  and  noiseless  flow,  and  sparkled  in  the  son-light  that  found  itsiray  thrmigii  ttfi 
lofty  trees  ;  nor  was  the  stream  at  all  broken  until  it  reached  a  spot  above,  but  «ear  hiwa 
where  a  few  stones  that  lay  in  its  course,  caused  it  to  leap,  andlbam,  end  shout.     Opporite  Ito 
hhn  it  was  far  more  disturbed ;  €t  deep  shadow  rested  tfpon  it,  and  the  bottom,  so  clesniy -seen 
ahove,  was  there  invisible.     Below  him,  the  turbulence  increased  as  the  waters  descended  aad 
•shot  hither  and  thither  in  their  impeded  and  crooked  channel ;  and  almost  as  far  as  iie  eoald 
see,  there  was  little  but  the  same  boisterous  rushing  and  confosion  among  the  opposing  reett. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  green  bushes  again  stretched  their  leafy  branches  over  tbeftiwna. 
and  through  an  opening  he  could  perceive  a  space  shining  in  the  sun,  and  apparently  flessiiig 
•on  with  the  same  peaoeftil  and  gentle  descent,  as  the  undisturbed  portion  that  lay  above  him. 
Hi^  view  was  bounded  by  a  mass  of  low  trees,  through  which  the  brook  held  its  way  till  it 
joined  another  stream  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Sound,  after  a  devious  route  tbroogh 
meadows,  fields,  and  woods.     Bringing  back  his  eye  to  the  darker  and  more  unquiet  partly  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a  long  and  faint  ray  of  light  resting  upon  it,  like  a  silver  thread  attadied 
by  one  end  to  a  stone,  and  floating  upon  the  shady  surface.    "  I  shall  not,**  said  he,  **  be 
without  a  iiope  to  cheer  and  sustain  me  through  the  vicissitudes  I  may  be  destined  to  enooaa» 
ter.    Ah,  Alloc  !  thy  image  and  ikiy  promise  shall  console  me,  whatever  asay  be  my  fote ;  aid 
tlHHi  fbalt  be  my  giriding  star  throogb  the  darknem  that  may  surround^  and  the  iienMS  thafc 
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Cailtlai  iiglMd  M  1m  attend  tbets  wordi^  mA  leanta^bSt  head  upon  hk  bandi,  wHii  Ui 

eyM  loiUBg  ittteatly  npoo  the  weten  befinre  hkn,  be  wm  ttartlcd  by  a  sUgbt  taj^  npeii  the 

sbenkfen    At  the  lene  instant,  a  letter  dropped  into  his  hat,  which  laj  beside  him  upon  the 

gTOQod,  and  before  he  oeuld  torn  round  the  person  who  brought  it  had  disappeai«d  in  a 

netghbenring  thicket.     Surprised  at  this  oaespeeted  incident,  it  did  not  occur  to  hfan  t» 

follow  Uie  bearer  until  it  was  too  late.    The  note  was  written  upon  coarse  paper,  and  superw 

seabed  with  his  own  name  in  a  large  aad  inelegant  hand.    The  contents  were  brief,  and  mys- 

terieas  as  thcj  were  brie£     *<  Should  you  need  advice,**  it  simply  said,  '*  within  the  next 

foar^asd-twenty  hours,  go  to  the  spot  where  you  hut  saw  Crawford." 

Tbsse  words  were  without  a  signature,  nwre  than  one  6t  them  were  mis-spelted,  and  they 
had  evidently  been  traced  with  a  bnd  pen,  by  a  person  uDaccustomed  to  writing.  Carleton 
was  unable  to  conjecture  by  whom  this  could  have  been  sent,  as  it  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
tbsi  it  could  have  come  from  Crawford,  who  was  unquestiooably  a  man  of  some  education, 
sad  eapable  of  writing  a  few  words  decently  and  correctly.  Excepting  Mr  Stafibrd*a  ftunily, 
as<l  Mr  Melville,  only  one  person—the  man  who  was  stationed  at  the  road-slde,  to  give  notice 
of  Heory's  approaeb— was  aware  of  his  having  met  Crawford;  but  Henry  could  not  believe 
thii  the  billet  had  come  from  him  or  any  of  that  fraternity,  as  all  of  them,  as  nearly  as  be 
rtcollected,  were  men  whose  appearance  and  occupation  indicated  a  greater  familiarity  with 
the  tiade  of  robbing  barn-yards  than  with  writing  notes  or  giving  advice. 

He  remembered,  as  he  passed  from  the  grove  at  the  end  of  the  garden  into  the  adjoining 
iidds,  to  having  observed  a  man  at  some  distance,  walking  in  the  same  direction  as  hims^; 
SMlke  also  remembered  that,  just  before  he  entered  the  woods  where  this  inoldent  occurred;  he 
pirasived  a  person  whom  he  took  to  be  the  same  individuaU  also  about  tn  enter  the  woodn 
ftoB  the  other  extremity  of  the  field*  As  there  was  nothing  singular  in  this  cirenmstaBce,  it 
did  Bot  arrest  his  attention  for  a  moment,  but  was  almost  fawnediately  forgotteo* 

Having  puszled  himself  in  ooajeetujriag  who  the  writer  could  ba^  and  unable  to  think  of  any 
one  likely  to  be  his  unknown  eorsespondent,  he  put  the  note  hita  hia  peeket,  aad  thought  no* 
nora  about  the  matter.  AfUr  reoaining  in  the  woods  for  a  short  time  longer,  he  returned 
home  by  a  ciraaitoua  route,  in  season  to  prepare  himself  for  dinner. 

Julian  Melville  did  not  return  to  Mr  Stafford's  that  day,  but  there  came  a  gentleman  in  hii 
Btsad,  with  whan  the  reader  has  aUready  been  made  acquainted^  We  allnde  to  Peleg  Strongs  The 
clMgyman  was  all  smiles;  and  as  talkative  as  the  oiost  eomfoetable  foeUngs  and  the  highest 
spirits  eould  render  him.  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  gceat  magnet  of  that 
luyue^  and  seemed  happy  that  Mies  Stafford  received  them  aa  if  tlMy  aUbsded  her  unqualified 
fiUamta  The  truth  is,  she  regarded  her  answer  to  his  recent  avowal  aa  having  for  ever  put 
&t  rest  the  absurd  project  which  he  entertained ;  and  aa  she  really  respeeetad  the  man  as  a 
Uid-bearted,  but  somewhat  pompous  indrvidna!,  she  desired  te  smooth  over  her  rejectbn  of 
liis  lolt  by  appearing  to  be  deligl^ted  with  hia  oenversaiieflu  She  succeeded  to  her  wishv  and 
MrigtroBg  was  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

But  Peleg  was  not  the  man  to  ba  easily  discouraged,  nor  to  be  satisfied  with  a  single 
nftnilft  however  empliatic  or  positive  the  manner  in  which  it  was  giine&  After  the  oonversa- 
%  between  him  and  Alice,  which  we  have  already  recorded,  he  went  home  in  rather  lew 
^k3U^  and  with  feelings  somewhat  depressed  by  the  uasatisfoetory  replies  which  ius  tender 
neiuuia  had  elicited.  One  oigbf  a  sleep,  however,  sufficed  to  work  a  great  change,  and  whe» 
^  arose  next  morning,  he  felt  the  same  as  usual,  and  considered  hia  unsoocessfnl  effort  of  the 
l^ecsding  day  as  one  of  those  rcbuffii  to  which  every  suitor  ia  liable  in  a  matrimonial  cam* 
mig^t  whatever  may  be  the  fair  one's  inteatioas^.  or  the  staie  of  her  affections.  He  soon  can* 
kmei  himself  in  the  belief  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  esjose  for  dtscouragemeat,  aadii 
tenaiaed  to  persevere  till  success  should  crown  his  efforts.  In  puMuanoe  of  thia  wise  deci 
lion,  he  continued  his  visits  to  the  Woods,  confident  that  he  should  one  day  have  the  satlsfiift- 
^  of  leading  its  beautiful  inmate  to  tbe^  hymeneal  aUar. 

Oq  the  day  in  question  Mr  Strong  thought  he  migfae  as  well  renew  the  sufajjcot  whichi  lafr 
Uttrest  his  heart,  but  hesitated  whether  he  sheuld  first  speak  to  Alice  or  to  Mr  Huglt.  Sta^ 
find.  He  debated  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  thus  r — "  U  is  barely  possihle  that  the  younf 
hdymay  not  have  conceived  the  degree  of  affeotiea  fov  me  which  would,  induce  her  to  respond 
*8nBst(vely  to  my  proposal,  although  there  oannoi  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  she  ia  rnneb. 
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attached  to  ine»  and  daily  becoming  more  enamoured.  If  I  should  wait  six  months,  tOI  my 
personal  attractions,  added  to  the  insinuating  attentions  I  might  bestow  upon  her,  shall  have 
liad  time  to  do  their  perfect  work,  and  complete  the  conquest  now  so  nearly  achieved,  she 
would  doubtless  accept  my  hand  with  joy  the  moment  it  was  proffered.  But  then  six 
months  are  a  long  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  occur  within  that  period. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  I  should  apply  to  my  friend  her  father,  who  hTts  already  appreciated 
my  merits,  and  advanced  me  in  the  world,  his  influence  in  my  behalf  could  easily  be 
secured,  and  my  matrimonial  plans  be  immediately  carried  to  a  successful  terminatiofu 
Alice  is  dutiful  and  obedient,  and  one  word  from  Mr  Stafford,  in  addition  to  the  prompt* 
ings   of  her  own  heart,   is   all  that  would  be   necessary  to  perfect  my  terrestrial  happi- 


ness." 


By  this*  process  of  reasoning  did  Mr  Strong  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  chance  of 
success  would  be  increased  by  applying  to  the  lady*s  father,  who,  in  the  clergyman's  opinion, 
could  not  lail  to  see  the  advantage  of  bestowing  his  only  daughter  upon  a  worthy  divine, 
whose  pretensions  to  her  hand  were  based  upon  some  theological  lore,  a  tull  person,  and 
an  empty  purse.  To  him,  therefore,  Peleg  decided,  after  mature  reflection,  to  disclose  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  to  request,  if  the  alliance  proposed  should  meet  Mr  Stafford's 
approbation,  that  he  would  exert  himself  to  obtain  Alice*s  consent  to  their  union.  Not 
doubting  in  the  least  that  his  friend  would  regard  his  proposal  favourably,  and  even  consider 
himself  honoured  thereby,  Mr  Stropg  repaired  to  the  Woods  in  season  to  be  certain  'of  an 
invitation  to  dinner. 

Immediately  after  dining,  Mr  Stafford  haviug,  for  appearance   sake,   exchanged  a  few 
words  with  Henry,  retired  to  his  library.     Mr  Strong  remained  some  time  with  Mrs  Staf- 
ford, Alice,  and  Henry,  and  then  inquired  of  the  young  lady  where  her  father  might  be 
found.     Having  learned  that  he  was  in  his  library,  the  clergyman  stated  that  he  had  some 
important  business  to  transact  with  him,  and  immediately  withdrew,  assuring  Alice,  in  a  lovr 
tone,  by  way  of  consolatian  for  his  absence,  that  he  would  shortly  return.     A  smile  rose  tm 
her  lips  as  her  only  reply  to  this  absurd  remark,  and  Mr  Strong,  ever  ready  to  interpret 
everything  in  such  manner  as  to  square  with  his  wishes,   thought  it  denoted  the  pleasure 
she  felt  in  the  certainty  that  he  would  not  be  long  away. 

**  You  and  Mr  Strong  are  certainly  on  excellent  terms  to-day,"  said  Mrs  Staflbrd  tm 
Alice ;  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  were  he  to  become  a  devoted  admirer,  if,  indeed,  sucfl 
be  not  already  the  case.*' 

"  Mr  Strong  really  seems  to  be  in  a  good  humour,'*  replied  Alice,  "  and  has  gone  ^ 
see  papa  on  important  business.  What  important  business  a  clergyman  can  possibly  ha^yy 
to  transact  with  him,  I  cannot  imagine. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  propose  for  your  hand,^'  said  Mrs  Stafford,  laughing,  but  witi 
out  the  most  distant  idea  that  she  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Mr  Strong  knocked  at  .the  library  door,  and  was  admitted.  Its  inmate  was  seated  on. 
large  fauteuil,  or  arm-chair,  with  a  quarto  volume  before  him,  and  his  head  resting  on  ■:: 
hand,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  thought.  When  the  clergyman  made  his  appearance  Mr  St.<s 
ford  closed  the  book  with  a  sign  of  impatience,  and  the  scowl  upon  his  brow  evinced  that  fc> 
visitor  was  decidedly  unwelcome.  These  evidences  of  vexation  were,  however,  unnoticed,  'M 
Mr  Strong  was  one  of  those  who  have  the  happy  faculty  of  overlooking  what  it  would  g^S 
other  people  pain  to  discover. 

Without  being  invited  to  do  so,  he  drew  a  chair  near  to  Mr  Stafford,  and  se&rC 
himself  with  an  air  of  great  respect  for  the  presence  into  which  he  had  come.  ^ 
Stafford  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Peleg  with  an  expression  that  would  have  caused  ^* 
other  person  to  place  himself  on  the  outer  side  of  the  door  with  the  greatest  possible  ex,M 
dition. 

"  You  have  a  snug  retreat  here,"  oegan  the  clergyman,  throwing  his  large  eyes  around  '^ 
room ;  "  I  never  come  into  this  apartment,  lined  as  it  is  with  the  productions  of  those  no^'K 
and  gifted  minds  that  have  long  since  gone  to  the  God  who  created  them,  without  a  feeling' 
awe,  such  as  the  society  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  earth  would  be  likely  to  inspire." 
A  spectator  would  have  thought  that  there  was  more  in  the  living  than  in  the 
their  productions,  to  impress  Mr  Strong  with  awe ;  but  he  did  not  think  so,  it  appears, 
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wlthoat  being  much  disturbed  by  the  fixed  and  stern  gaze  of  Mr  Stafford,  he  proceeded  with 
what  he  had  to  say. 

"  I  have  bad  a  little  matter  on  my  mind^  my  good  friend,  which  I  deem  it  proper  to  lay 
before  you,  in  order  to  solicit  your  advice,  and  perhaps  your  assistance,  should  my  purpose 
meet  your  approval.*' 

Here  he  paused  as  if  for  a  word  of  encouragement,  which  was  immediately  afforded.  Mr 
Stafford  knew  that  he  was  doomed  to  listen,  at  some  time  or  another,  to  what  the  gentleman 
had  to  say,  and  thought  he  might  better  hear  and  dispose  of  the  case  immediately,  than  to 
postpone  it  to  a  future  day.     He  therefore  requested  him  to  go  on. 

**  You  have  hitherto  kindly  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  my  welfare,^'  said  Mr  Strong, 
*'  and  I  doubt  not  that  your  goodness  will  lead  you  on  this  occasion  to  listen  with  your  usual 
patience  to  what  I  shall  communicate.     Since  I  owe  to  you  the  stajLion  which  I  now  hold,  I 
could  not  proceed  in  my  present  scheme  without  first  consulting  you,  my  dear  friend,  espe- 
cially as  I  regard  the  step  I  propose  to  take  as  the  most  important  of  my  life,  und,  on  that 
account,  one  on  which  I  require  the  advice  of  an  experienced  gentleman  like  yourself.     I  have 
1        now  lived  considerably  more  than  half  the  time  allotted  to  man,  and  so  far  I  have  had  no  one 
to  ihare  with  me  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  sympathize  with  my  sorrows,  and  to  rejoice 
when  I  rejoice.     In  a  word,  sir,  I  have  lived  a  bachelor, — a  lonely,  and  I  might  also  add,  an 
unhappy  bachelor  ;  and  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  behoves  mo  to  take  a  wife,  in 
Older  that  my  domestic  felicity  may  thereby  be  euhanccd.     I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  inclination  to  matrimony  which  has  held  possession  of  my  breast  for 
tlie  last  few  months.     I  think  I  should  be  rendered  happier  in  the  domestic  circle  by  being 
united  to  an  affectionate  woman,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  married  state  is  calculated  to 
increase  a  clergyman'^;  ability  to  promote  God's  kingdom  in  this  wicked  world.     My  attention 
^onld  then  be  divided  between  two  legitimate  objects, — my  family  and  the  high  and  sacred 
calling  of  the  ministry,  and  my  eye  prevented  from  roving  among  the  young  and  beautiful  of 
^y  congregation,  whose  bright  eyes  and  fair  cheeks— I  speak  it  with  shame  and  sorrow- 
nave  so  often  attracted  my  notice  even  while  I  was,  or  should  have  been,  piously  engaged  in 
gathering  them  into  the  fold.     Thus,  while  I  was  occupied  in  the  holy  office  of  saving  their 
precious  souls,  I  was  trifling  with  an  important  duty,  and  losing  my  own." 

Mr  Stafford's  features  relaxed,  his  eyebrows  raised,  and  for  an  instant  a  smile  played 
^Ound  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  %  "  The  married  state,  sir,"   said  he,  **  certainly  has  its 
^^culiar  enjoyments,  and  if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  happiness  would  be  promoted  by 
^^e  change,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  you  should  not  furnish  yourself  with  a  wife." 

"I knew  that  you  would  coincide  with  me,"  said  Mr  Strong,  with  evident  satisfaction^  "for 
^'On  have  ever  studied  to  promote  my  views,  as  I  have,  1  trust,  been  exceedingly  grateful  for 
^^^ur  long-continued  goodness.  I  may  udd,  that  on  most  subjects  I  have  bad  the  honour  to  agree 
^^itb  you  in  opinion,  and  'tis  a  source  of  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  me,  that  in  this 
^^'t^ous  undertaking  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  secured  your  full  approbation.  Yes,  sir, 
^'^^  are  correct ;  the  married  state  is  far,  far  preferable  to  that  of  celibacy.  The  latter  I  have 
^^%ted  thoroughly,  and  found  that  I  shall  not  be  completely  happy  till  I  shall  have  abandoned 
^  for  that  into  which  I  so  much  desire  to  enter.  The  confirmed  bachelor,  Mr  Stafford,  is  a 
le,  melancholy,  unfriended  being,— one  that  stands  aloof,  as  it  were,  from  his  kind,  having 
sympathy  with  those  around  him,  and  closing  his  heart  against  those  feelings  which  would 
^"^lierwise  flourish  there,  and  make  him  yearn  for  companionship  with  a  tender  and  affection- 
^^"%:e  woman.  I  have  hitherto  felt  like  one  standing  alone  in  the  world,  almost  without  a  tie 
^^^ave  that  between  your  family  and  me)  to  unite  me  to  my  fellows ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
lat  I  was  sinfully  neglecting  some  great  duties  which  it  belongs  to  me  as  a  man  and  a 
hristtan  to  perform." 

*'  May  I  ask,"  said  Mr  Stafford,  amused  by  the  clergyman's  eloquence  in  favour  of  matri- 

Lony,  *'  who  the  lady  is  that  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  won  the  heart  of  so  estimable  a  man  ?" 

*♦  Certainly,"  replied  Mr  Strong.    "  She  is,  I  need  not  say,  very  beautiful  and  accomplished, 

^^done  who  has  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  clergyman's  wife.     I  have  long  thought 

her  with  reference  to  marriage,  and  I  believe  that  I  might  add,  without  vanity,  that  she  has 

^^ot  been  insensible  to  my  merits.    I  have  made  myself  perfectly  acquainted  with  her  charac- 

^r  and  disposition,  and  possessing  a  mind  of  the  first  order,  she  is  admirably  calculated  to 
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iner^ate  mf  tfomcstie  eonfert  mid  htppintfli.  Indeed,  lir,  we  were  mode  for  eaieh  oCber.  II' 
might,  perhapt,  be  objected  that  the  difference  between  our  ages  would  render  tiie  tnMi 
unsuitable,  b«t  then  R  ihooki  bt  reoolleeted  that  I  an  mit  for  abete  forty,  and  of  eoorie  itiQ 
in  Ibe  very  prine  of  flranhood.  It  sboold  be  eonsidered^  too,  that  she,  aHboagh  fwaig  1m 
years,  is  old  in  judgment,  and  that  her  extraordinary  mind  has  already  the  matnrKy  of  tlibfsr 
or  thirty-five.  It  only  remains  for  me  te  say,  sir,  that  yoor  daughter  AKee  h  the  lady  I  Imve' 
chosen.** 

<*  AKce  I*'  exclaimed  Mr  Stafford,  looking  the  clergyman  fhH  in  the  (kce,  wHh  itt  nmdi 
astojiishment  written  on  his  countenanee  as  if  the  hosse  were  foiling  about  his  head  from  fte 
shock  of  an  earthquake. 

**  Alice,*'  responded  Mr  Strong.  "  I  was  sure  R  would  eavse  you  an  agreeable  surpfiWr 
Yes,  sir,  the  inimRable  AKce  is,  as  you  correctly  and  very  happily  observed,  the  IbrtanafteMy; 
but  1  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  the  prospect  of  marrying  her  I  consider  myidf 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  that  ever  existed.  I  have  already  had  the  hononr  of  spedb* 
hig  to  her  on  the  subject,  but  her  response,  as  is  usnal,  I  believe,  was  not  so  favourable  w»  f 
oenld  have  wished ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  made  bold  te  interrupt  your  studies  this  afterBaoii» 
ni  order  to  solkR  your  influence  ht  my  behalf  with  your  lovely  and  most  accompliAed 
daughter." 

Mr  Stafford  remained  silent,  looking  intently  upon  Mr  Strong,  as  if  he  were  endeavouflaf 
to  decide  whether  the  reverend  gentleman  was  insane,  or  only  foolish.  The  possibilfty  of  the 
clergyman's  entertaining  sacb  views  wHh  regard  to  AKce  bad  never  entered  his  mind ;  nor 
would  he  have  believed  that  such  was  the  fact,  without  the  indisputable  testimony  of  bb  oim 
ears.  **  Mr  Strong,"  he  said  at  length,  *'  I  can  be  no  man*s  advocate  in  such  a  cause,  hot  1 
wiH  say  this,  however,  in  reply  to  what  you  have  communicated,  that  when  you  shall  have 
obtained  my  daughter's  consent,  you  may  depend  upon  receiving  mine.'* 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you  1**  cried  Mr  Strong,  seizing  his  friend*s  hand ;  **  I  expected  a* 
much;  believe  me,  I  looked  for  no  less  from  your  goodness.  Already  I  regard  yoo  at  nqBe> 
thing  nearer  than  a  mere  friend." 

After  a  few  more  unimportant  remarks  on  both  skies,  Mr  Strong  withdrew,  wftea  Ifp 
Stafford,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  upon  his  lips,  and  pronouncing  audibly  a  word'  wbUh 
sounded  very  l&e  "  fool,**  ru-opened  his  quarto  and  resumed  his  lecture. 


CHAPTER    Vr. 

LAT»in  the  afternoon  ef  that  day  the  weather  underwent  a  change,  and  the  sky  beca—  over* 
cast  with  a  thin  grey  film,  which  gradually  irrew  darker  till  the  threatened  storm*  b^gianiBC 
with  a  Ught  drizzling  mist,  broke  forth  in  a  bard  and  incessant  rain.  It  bad  been  one  ol  thesa 
days  so  common  in  the  northern  states  in  early  autumn,  when  the  briliiaocy  and  gkory  o€ 
morn  fade  at  midday,  and  are  succeeded  by  clonds  and  gloom  as  the  cheerless  and 
fertable  evening  approaches.  The  east  wind  whistled  among  tbe  trees,  and  the  air 
was  chilly. 

The  little  drde  «k  the  Woods,  conposed  of  the  host  and  hostess^  thek  daughter,  and 
Henry  Carleton,  when  the  last  meal  el  tbe  day  was  finished^  drew  round  the  table  and  spent 
most  of  the  evening  in  conversatien,  from  whtdi  /politics  were  carefully  excluded.  Hanry 
and  Alice  played  a  game  or  two  of  chess;  in  winch  the  laUer,  who  was  an  excellent  playai^ 
was  victorious ;  and  then  Mr  Stafford,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  the  silence  which  it  pax*- 
mitted,  requested  Carleton  to  play  with  him,  and  after  a  hard  contest  of  am  hour,  cbfcfc-mifid 
his  adversary. 

About  ten  o'clock  Cato  nuctehisappearaace,  and  stated  that  a  pedlar,  on  hi»  way  t#  tte 
city,  was  in  the  kitchen,,  and  desired  petmiiSHm  to  sleep  in  the  bam,  being  fatigued  and  oaable 
to  proceed  forther  that  night.  Mr  Stafford  allowed  Ca*o  to  (fispose  of  him  as  he  tha^gmt 
proper,  aware  diat  the  negro's  aversion  to  stragglers  of  all  kinds  wan  a  suflfeient  lecacity 
agalast  hia  harbouring  any  imprepev  character. 

The  arrival  of  a  pedlar  at  a  eoontry  house,  as  every  one  knows^  is  a  very,  eomrntu  oceos^ 
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renoe;  and  it  not  unfreqaontly  happens  that,  when  an  inn  m  not  at  hand,  they  aolicit  lodgings 
at  any  dwelling  they  may  meet,  and  are  generally  allowed  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
nlghtjooiewhere  upon  the  premises.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Woods,  at  the  time  of  whioh  we 
wdte,  tHis  was  much  more  frequent  than  at  present,  when  such  gentry  would  doubtless  be 
CQDiidersd  unwelcome  guests,  although  they  might  be  well  contented  wUh  the  humble  accom- 
nodatioDS  offered  by  the  bam. 

Daring  the  evening  Cato,  the  oracle  of  the  kitchen,  had  been  expatiating  as  usual  upon 
the  rabject  of  the  war.  All  the  information  he  had  that  day  picked  up  in  the  parlour,  sod 
eittwhere,  had  been  retailed  with  such  colouring  and  additions  as  were  necessary  to  increase 
fte  wonder  of  his  enlightened  audience;  and  he  had  given  free  expression 'to  his  opinions 
(already  well  known)  concerning  the  revolutionists  and  their  celebrated  ieader.  The  latter, 
eqieoially,  bad  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  objurgation,  and  had  Cato's  wishes  been  attended 
to,  would  soon  have  inhabited  a  place,  to  which  the  access  was  said  by  Virgil  to  be  far  more 
any  than  the  departure  thererrom. 

Having  finished  his  tirade  against  rebellion  and  those  engaged  in  it,  he  repeated,  for  the 

twentieth  time,  one  of  those  Interesting  stories  of  witches,  in  whhsh  the  negroes  of  that  day, 

u  wdl  as  their  white  brethren  of  an  earlier  period,  were  full  believers.     Just  at  the  moment 

when  the  feelings  of  his  auditors  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  a  loud  rap  ut  the  door 

was  heard,  which  made  every  one  start  to  his  feet,  as  if  it  had  been  a  summons  of  one  of  the 

beiiigs  they  so  much  dreaded.    They  stared  at  each  other  with  eyes  almoat  starting  from 

their  sockets  ;  and  Cato  himself,  though  he  was  not  a  coward  in  the  day  time,  when  real 

flesh  and  blood  were  before  him,  was  scarcely  less  under  the  influence  of  fear  than  the  rest  of 

his  brethren.     Not  a  man  offered  to  answer  tiie  call,  and  all  turned  their  eyes  towards  Cato, 

who,  in  turn,  looked  anxiously  from  one  to  another   and  exhibited  .the  most  indubitable 

evidences  of  fright. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  he  recovered  from  his  fears,  and  to  malie  it  appear  that  he 
alone  had  not  been  scared,  began  to  laugh  and  charge  the  others  with  cowardioe.  Then 
striding  towards  the  door  with  a  most  courageous  air,  he  unbarred  and  opened  the  upper  half, 
but  started  'back  a  pace  or  two  when  he  discovered  a  man  with  something  on  his  back, 
standing  on  the  flat  stone  that  served  as  a  step.  In  a  tone  of  authority  he  demanded  what 
was  wanted  at  such  a  time  of  night,  and  was  told  by  the  stranger  in  reply,  that  he  was  a 
pedlar  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  and  desired  accommodation  for  the  night,  in  exchange 
ffor  some  trifling  articles  that  might  remain  in  his  pack.  The  negro  commiserated  the  pitiable 
pliglrt  of  the  pedlar,  and  touched  by  the  humble  tone  in  which  the  man  expressed  himself, 
hn^ted  him  to  come  in,  and  having  again  closed  and  barred  the  door,  reached  him  a  chair  and 
bade  bim  ait  down  near  the  fire. 

The  pedlar  accepted  the  invitation  with  thanks,  and,  throwing  off  his  bundle,  took  his  seat. 
Cato  resumed  his  chair,  and  began  to  hiterrogate  him  concerning  his  travels  through  the 
•country,  and  the  news  he  had  gathered  in  his  solitary  wanderings ;  to  all  which  questious 
satirfiactory  answers  were  given. 

After  drying  himself  thoroughly,  the  pedlar  opened  his  pack,  which  was  nearly  empty,  and 

draw  forth  all  that  remained  of  his  stock,  which  consisted  of  two  or  three  handkerchiefk,  a 

lihawl,  and  a  few  trinkets  of  trifling  value.     These  he  distributed  among  the  servants,  giving 

to  Cato  a  knife,  and  to  his  wife  a  gaudy  shawl  which  pleased  her  excessively,  and  brought  a 

frfn  «poB  her  -seble  countenance. ,    He  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the  favour  of  the 

whele  kitchen,  and  was  soon  looked  upon  as  the  most  liberal  pedlar  they  had  ever  known. 

Hscving  disposed  of  his  merchandise  in  this  gratuitous  manner,  he  commenced  telling  stories, 

nrach  to.tbe  delight  of  his  audience,  and.  In  the  midst  of  one,  hinted  that  a  little  good  brandy, 

by  way  of  preventing  any  ill  consequences  from  the  rain,  would  be  very  acceptable.     Cato^ 

who  kept  some  of  that  article  in  his  chest  for  his  own  urivate  use,  brought  in  a  well-filled  bottle, 

wmA  gave  him  aeopions  dram. 

When  he  had  thus  put  the  little  company  in  a  good  humour,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  cer- 
vtefaity  that  4^e  request  for  lodgings  would  be  granted,  the  pedlar  again  mentioned  the  subject, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  floor  of  the  kitchen 
«r  in  the  •bore.  Cato  had  no  objection  provided  his  master  would  consent,  and  he  then  went 
to  consult  Mr  Stafford,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  permission  to  act  as  he  nleased. 
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Armed  with  dUcretionary  power,  he  returfted  to  the  kitchen,  and  observed  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar manner,  that  it  rested  solely  with  him  to  say  whether  the  pedlar  should  be  accommodated 
or  not  Like  most  men  in  authority,  he  liked  to  show  it,  and,  instead  of  granting  the  favour 
immediately,  he  professed  to  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  ji  perfect 
stranger  to  spend  the  night  upon  the  premises.  The  pedlar,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  a  little  persuasion  and  flattery  would  effect  his  object,  soon  brought  him  to  consent,  but 
not,  however,  till  the  most  positive  assurance  had  been  given  that  he  was  a  stanch  friend  of 
King  George,  and  of  course  an  enemy  to  the  rebels. 

*•  For,"  said  Cato,  **  if  I  thought  you  had  a  hair  on  your  head  in  favour  of  dem  debbllsh 
rogues,  I  would  send  you  in  de  road  in  less  dan  no  time,  I  tell  you." 

"  Do  you  think,"  demanded  the  pedlar,  *'  that  I  would  have  come  to  this  house  if  I  bad 
been  a  friend  to  the  rebels  ? — No,  no ;  I  should  have  gone  to  the  village ;  but  being  a  Tory^ 
you  see,  I  didn't  like  to  go  there  among  the  soldiers  of  Clinton,  so  I  came  right  here,  where  E 
knew  I  should  bo  well  treated.'* 

**  And  how  corned  you  to  know,"  asked  Cato,  "  who  lib  here  ?" 

«*  Why,  isn't  it  known  in  these  parts,  to  everybody,  that  this  is  Mr  Stafford's  house,  ant 
that  he  is  the  greatest  and  richest  Tory  in  the  whole  county  ?    Let  mc  alone  for  finding  ou*^^ 
the  king's  friends ;   I've  paid  many  a  one  a  visit  at  a  later  hour  than  this." 

*•  Weil,  well,"  said  Cato,  **  I  told  you  dat  you  mought  stay — but  you  must  go  in  de  bam.  •^ 

"  Why  not  let  me  lie  down  here,  before  -the  fire  ?"  demanded  the   pedlar.     "  I  would  nc^  t 
disturb  anything.     Or  I  might  sleep  up  in  the  cockloft,  just  as  you  like." 

**  Couldn't  do  it,"  responded  Cato,  "my  young  missus  would  scold  like  fun." 

**  Then  your  young  mistress  sleeps  up  stairs— oh  ho  !— I  didn't  know  that." 

**Yeg,  but  in  t'other  end  of  de  house — not  ober  head  zactly.' 

**  Aha ! — then  these  stairs  lead  up  where  you  can  see  her  room,  do  they?" 

•*  To  be  sure,"  responded  Cato ;  *'  you  go  right  long  de  entry  straight  ahead  till  vou  come       ~to 
her  chamber  door.     So  you  sec  'twont  do  for  you  to  sleep  up  dare." 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  the  pedlar ;  '*  but  never  mind,   put  me  where  you  like.     Beggam^mh 
they  say,  mustn't  be  choosers." 

The  pedlar  remained  in  conversation  with  Cato  and  his  fellow- servants  for  nearly  half  an 

hour,  during  which  he  amused  himself  by  playing  with  the  dog,  that  lay  in  a  corner  ot  t he 

lire«plncc.  Tray  was  a  little  cross  at  first,  as  he  always  was  to  strangers,  but  soon  prrrriiri  ■^"C 
that  the  visitor  was  well-treated  by  the  others,  he  probably  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be 

the  only  inhospitable  inmate  of  the  house.  In  a  very  short  time,  therefore,  he  became  qu-^iBite 
friendly  to  the  pedlar,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  rolled  about  and  teased,  without  growling  H  or 
showing  his  teeth. 

At  length  bed'time  arrived,  and  Cato  led  the  way  to  the  barn.     Having  seen  the 
prostrate  upon  a  bed  of  hny,  he  retired,  taking  the  precaution  to  lock  tho  door  after  him, 
his  lodger  might  not  depart  in  the  morning  till  the  faithful  slave  had  satisfied  himself  i 
article  of  value  had  been  abstracted. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  house  all  retired  to  rest.     On  reaching  her  little  cbam 
Alice,  having  thrown  on  a  light  shawl,  sat  down  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  not  to  read.  ^ 

eyes  were  indeed  upon  the  page,  but  her  thoughts,  dismal  and  sad,  were  far  differently  occnii^^^^ 
Need  we  say  that  the  speedy  departure  of  him  she  loved,  rendered  nnn?nidnhlr  by  (ho  lauftt  ~  'inff^ 
of  her  father,  was  the  subject  on  which  she  dwelt  with  feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow  ?  Oil^^*  ^^ 
morrow  they  would  be  separated,  but  who  could  tell  when  they  would  meet  again  ?  "^^^^f^htt 
time  might  elapse — what  dangers  might  he  encounter — ^before  she  would  again  be  ble^^  "^ 
with  the  sight  of  one  Who  had  become  dearer  to  i)gr  than  life  itself!    In  those  dark  ^ 

changeable  times,  what  fortune  would  be  his,  should  he  join  the  defeated  army  of 
whose  recent  conflicts  with  the  enemy  had  argued  so  unfavourably  for  the  future  ?  How 
she  be  assured  that  death  did  not  await  bim  while  fighting  under  the  banners  of  his 
— or,  if  he  escaped  with  life  from  the  field  of  battle,  that  a  worse  fate  would  not  overtake  Wr^lWt 
should  the  supremacy  of  England  be  re-established  by  the  overthrow  of  Washington  an^    ^ 
forces?    These  were  questions  that  arose  in  her  mind,  and  gave  to  her  subsequent  reflecti^^''' 
a  melancholy  cast. 

She  had  remained  in  an  attitude  of  deep  thought  for  more  than  an  hour,  wheo  she  ^^ 
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suddenly  startled  from  her  gloomy  reverie  by  what  the  supposed  to  be  footsteps  in  the  little 
oonidor  that  led  to  her  chamber.  She  listened  a  moment  for  a  repetition  of  them,  then 
opened  the  door,  and  by  the  light  of  the  candle  saw  that  the  passage,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  was  vacant,  which  satisfied  her  that  one  of  the  servants  had  probably  passed  through  it, 
and  made  tho  sounds  which  she  had  heard.  She  closed  the  door,  and  was  soon  again  immersed 
in  thought. 

^en  Henry  entered  his  room,  he,  too,  felt  little  inclination  to  dose  his  eyes.  The  idea  of  part- 
ing with  Alice,  and  his  determination  to  malie  that  night  the  last  he  would  pass  at  the  Woods, 
UQ  the  future  should  produce  such  changes  as  might  warrant  his  returning  thither,  and  claim* 
ing  her  as  a  bride,  were  sufficient  to  keep  him  awake  till  midnight. — As  the  clock  struck 
twelve  he  rose  to  put  off  his  coat,  but  the  motion  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  noise  of  steps 
overhead.  Mingled  with  these  sounds  he  thought  he  distinguished  a  faint  cry,  but  was  uncer- 
tain; and  as  the  noise  soon  ceased  altogether,  he  concluded  that  it  was  deserving  of  no  farther 
attention.  He  began,  therefore, -to  prepare  for  retiring,  but  was  made  to  pause  the  second 
time  by  a  smell  of  smoke,  which  gradually  became  stronger,  till  he  felt  much  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  house.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  Mr  Stafford's  room  and  awoke  him.  That 
'  gentleman's  chamber  was  free  from  smoke,  but  when  the  door  was  opened  he  immediately  dis- 
oo?ered  the  cause  of  the  sudden  alarm,  and  exclaimed,  "  Good  God !  Mr  Carleton,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  smoke  ?— Does  it  come  from  the  kitchen,  or  is  tho  house  on  fire  ?" 
"  Ido  not  know,'*  replied  Carleton,  "  but  fear  the  worst." 

"  Then  go  immediately  to  the  farm  house,  if  you  please,  and  call  up  the  servants ;  mean- 
^e  I  will  dress,  and  do  what  I  can  to  extinguish  the  fire  ?*' 

Henry  went  directly  to  the  small  house  in  which  the  servants  lodged,  distant  only  a  8tone*s 
throw.— While  he  was  absent  Mr  and  Mrs  Stafford  dressed  themselves,  but  before  they  had 
left  their  room  Henry  returned,  followed  in  a  few  moments  by  Cato  and  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
^auts.     By  this  time  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke,  but  whence  it  proceeded  no  one  could 
^11.     Mr  Stafford  went  immediately  to  the  kitchen,  groping  his  way  among  chairs  and  tables, 
<^ud  seeking  in  every  part  of  it  for  the  fire,  but  without  success.     He  discovered  that  the  out- 
side door  was  open,  but  supposed  that  Uoxiry  and  the  servants  had  entered  through  it,  and  in 
^eir  hurry  omitted  to  shut  it  after  them.     He  closed  the  door  immediately,  to  prevent  tho 
draught  of  air  from  increasing  the  flames,  wherever  they  might  be  ;  and  then,  having  satisfied 
^innself  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  kitchen,  bent  his  steps  towards  his  bed-room,  where  be 
^ad  left  his  wife. 

•«  In  the  meanwhile  Henry  and  Cato,  while  the  female  servants  where  getting  lights,  went 
'^'<^  the  parlours  and  examined  every  nook  and  corner,  but  without  discovering  any  signs  of  fire. 
Returning,  they  met  Mr  Stafford  in  tho  broad  corridor,  or  hall,  and  on  learning  that  his  search 
^sid  likewise  been  unsuccessful,  Mr  Carleton  expressed  the  opinion  that  the.  fire  was  above 
^h«m,  and  advised  that  watcir  should  be  immediately  carried  to  that  part  of  the  house.  Cato 
"^as  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  it  in  pails,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  fellow  servants, 
Supplying  Henry  and  Mr  Stafford  By  the  stairs  which  led  from  the  kitchen.  The  faithful  negro 
^i^dertook  tho  task  with  considerable  coolness,  calling  to  the  others  to  follow  him  to  the  rear 
^f  tlie  house,  where  were  a  cistern  and  pump.  Pails,  tubs,  &c.,  were  put  in  requisition,  and 
t*i  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  all  filled  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  whence  they 
'^^^Qre  conveyed  by  Cato  into  the  second  story. 

By  this  time  lamps  were  brought  into  the  hall,  and  one  of  them  was  given  to  Henry  and 

*^«aoiher  to  Mr  Stafford.  It  now  first  occurred  to  the  former  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  house 

^Uce  ^pt,  and  on  being  told  that  she  usually  occupied  a  room  above  stairs,  he  lost  no  time 

^^  endeavouring  to  apprise  her  of  the  danger,  and  to  assist  her,  if  necessary,  in  escaping  from 

^He  house.     Mr  Stafford  felt  much  alarmed  on  his  daughter's  account.     He  was  satisfied  that 

^^6  fire  was  in  the  second  story,  and  as  she  had  not  made  her  appearance,  he  apprehended  that 

^^mething  serious  had  already  happened,  and  prevented  her  from  leaving  her  apartment.    The 

^^ought  at  first  almost  immanned  him,  but  soon  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  followed 

^iiletoD,  who  had  already  gained  the  narrow  entry  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  the  smoke 

^^^is  so  dense  as  almost  to  predude  the  possibility  of  breathing.    Not  knowing  which  way  to 

"^^vn,  he  waited  a  moment  till  Mr  Stafford  came  up  and  directed  him,  and  then  proceeded 

^loag  the  passage  towards  Miss  Stafford's  room,  which,  as  the  reader  already  luiows»  ^aa  a& 
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one  extremity  of  the  building.    Before  be  reached  it,  however,,  the  flamet  tacant  firan  a  aniil^ 
room  on  one  fide,  and  crossed  the  entry,  threatening'  to  prevent  hta  goin^  any  tartber,    tkt 
heat  was  intense,  and  the  smoke  scarcely  endnrabie.     Mr  Stafford  waa  at  Henry'a  side  in  a. 
moment,  and,  on  discovering  the  formidable  obstacle  to  thair  progress**  made  an  exelawtkoc. 
that  evinced  the  horror  he  felt  at  tlie  prospect  of  their  being  anahle  ta  reaone  hia  <i*i^»tr 
from  the  flames. 

Carletoo  pa«sed)iut  a-smgle  moDMnt^and  dien  dasbad  thratagh  the  fira,  fbUovFad  by  Mr 
Stafford.  When  they  reached  the  chamber  of  Aiiea,  much  to  their  surprise,  thay  fcuBd  tha. 
door  open,  and  the  room  entirely  filled  with  softoke.  All  waa  dark,  Ibr  the  light  of  the  flaniia 
m  the  passage  scarcely  penetrated  the  thick  fumes,  and  afforded  them  no  aid  in  the  seaadL 
They  called  Alice,  hut  no  answer  was  returned,  and  their  supposition  was,  that  she  had  already 
been  suffocated.  Mr  Stafford,  who  knew  the  situatioO'Of  the  bed,  weat  to  it,  and  found  theft  the 
clothing  had  not  been  disturbed ;  and  both  then  walked  round  the  room^  expecting,  at  ever^ 
step,  to  find  her  lying  prostrate  upon  the  floor. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  convinced  that  she  had  left  the  room,,  but  whither  she- 
bad  gone  they  could  not  conjecture.  If  she  had  descended  the  stain*  they  eertaioly 
have  seen  her  ^  so  Mr  Stafford  at.  least  thought,  whose  alarm  for  her  safety  ineoeaaed: 
moment,  till  he  was  forced  to  eonfesa  that  his  iatense  amiety  about  her  almoat  unfitted  Mm 
for  farther  exertion.  Henry's  suggestion  that  she  might  have  gone  down  and  paaaed  out  eC 
the  house  while  he  and  Mr  Stafford  had  been,  occupied  with  their  search,  balew;  in  some 
degree  relieved  him-;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  should  proceed  immediately  tfthieklbr 
her,  while  the  former,  with  the  aid  of  Cato  and  the  serrants,  should  endeavomr  to  estiegiiMv 
the  fire,  which  was  now  roaring^  furiously,  and  threatening  to  consume  the  house  in  spite  otaU 
human  exertions. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  both  passed  through  the  flames  a  second  time^  aad^ 
while  Mr  Staffbrd  went  dovni  stairs,  Henry  called  Cato,  and  directed  him  to  brfaig  watanw^ 
The  slave  obeyed  without  loss  of  time,  and  very  soon  a  constant  supply  was  afforded^  wfaidi' 
was  thrown  towards  the  fire  by  Henry,  but  apparently  with  no  good  eflfect.  He  waa  prevented 
by  the  flames  from  entering  the  room,  and  could  only  dash  the  water  at  random,  withent 
being  certain  whether  it  touched  the  fire  or  not.  This  was  all  that  it  waa  in.  his  power  to  ds^ 
however,  and  he  worked  hard  for  some  minutes,  almost  against  hope,  so  fiercely  did  thai 
flames  rage  among  the  combustible  materials  with  which  the  room  was  evidently  filWL 

Thus  far  had  the  fire  gained  upon  him,  although  he  had  not  relaxed  his  ezertiane  for  a. 
single  moment.  The  heat  was  increasing,  and  had  already  become  so  intense  that  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  maintain  his  position ;  while  the  volume  of  saHha 
with  which  he  was  enveloped  impeded  respiration,  and  threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  oiil|i 
situation  whence  the  fire  could  be  advantageously  attacked. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr  Stafford  was  anxiously  occupied  in  searcUog, 
for  his  daughter.  He  left  no  room  unvisited,  and  when  he  had  ascertained  that  she  ww  not 
within  the  house,  he  went  outside,  and  walked  several  times  round  the  building,  caUing  bar 
repeatedly,  but  receiving  no  answer.  He  then  bent  his  steps  towards  the  farm-house,  bet  iim 
was  not  there ;  nor  could  any  of  the  servants  say  they  had  seen  her,  although  one  or  tiroi 
of  them  maintained  that,  if  she  had  quitted  the  building  after  the  alarm  was  given,  they  oovld. 
not  have  failed  to  observe  Tier.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  she  was  still  soaft» 
where  in  the  building ;  but  every  part  had  been  examined  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret, 
except  the  room  in  which  the  fire  was  bummg.  Could  she  indeed  be  there  ?  The  very  poftM 
sibility  inspired  her  father  with  horror.  Such  a  catastrophe  seemed  to  him  nowise  impiobafaltt. 
He  was  aware  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  her  room  at  night,  and  he  thought  Sft( 
not  unlikely  that  her  clothes  had  accidentally  taken  fire,  and  that,  in  her  fright,  she 
into  the  small  room  and  been  consumed.  Or,  if  the  fire  originated  in  that  apartmei^..i 
might  have  entered  it,  and,  in  her  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames,  perished- by  the 
death.  He  was  almost  convinced  that  such  had  been  her  fate,  as  she  certainly  weahU 
appeared  among  them,  hadshe  made  her  escape  in  safety  from  the  house.  Distresaedl 
measure,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  da,  or  which  way  to  turn.  Walking  hither  aad  thttha^ 
acted  like  one  without  any  definite  object  hi  view  and  yet  desiroui  of  doing 
hnew  not  what 
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Mit  SUfibrd,  an  leandog  that  Alice  had  not  been  ficMiBd,  sank  into  a  obair  and  feinted. 
Hen  wai  a  new  aouree  of  trouble.  Her  busband  dared  not  leave  ber  in  tbat  situation,  and  there 
ini  DOicrvant  at  hand  to  take  ber  in  charge.  How  to  remain  with  her,  while  bit  exertiooato 
save  the  bouse  were  so  imperatively  denpanded,  be  did  not  know ;  tliere  the  was,  lifeless  as  a 
fisrpie^  and  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be  justifiable  in  leaving  her  alone  till  she  had  entirely 
reoorered.  He  took  ber  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  her  own  apartment,  and  laid  her  upon  a 
bei  wbere^  with  the  aid  of  a  little  water,  she  soon  revived  to  a  recoUeotlon  at  the  distrctaing 
ciitttmstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  a  female  servant 
vu  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Mr  Stafford,  after  calling  her  into  the  room,  and  bkiding  her 
remain  with  ber  mistress,  rushed  up  the  hall  stairs,  and  found  Henry  still  employed  in 
eztjogoiihing  the  fire. 

By  nnwearied  exertions  he  had  at  length  succeeded  in  deadening  it  considerably,  and  wai 
tWaUe  to  advance  a  short  distance  into  the  room,  and  to  labour  with  greater  effect.  Mr 
Stafford  now  received  the  pails  as  Cato  brought  them,  and  taking  Henry*s  plaoe^  relieved  him 
ibr  a  while,  and  afforded  him  time  to  breathe.  Under  the  well-directed  efforts  of  Mr  Stafibrd, 
luuh  progress  was  made,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  they  were  enabled  to  go  to 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  throw  the  water  directly  upon  the  fire.  Another  ten  minutes 
sniBced  to  extinguish  every  spark,  when  the  windows  and  doors  were  thrown  open  to  permit 
tke  escape  of  smoke. 

Lights  were  then  brought,  and  Mr  Stafford  examined  the  room  thoroughly,  expecting  to 
alight  upon  some  trace  of  his  beloved  daughter.  Nothing  was  discovered,  however,  to  show 
thit  she  had  been  there,  and  his  mind  was  much  reUeved  on  finding  that  his  worst  fears  had 
flot  been  confirmed. 

The  room  contained  many  superfluous  articles  of  household  forniture— 4iome  bedding, 
chairs,  et  cetera,  that  had  been  stored  there,  not  being  wanted  in  other  parts  of  the  boose ; 
and  if  the  fire  was  tHe  work  of  an  incendiary,  the  place  had  doubtless  been  selected  on  account 
of  the  many  oombu^tible  materials  it  oootatned,  and  the  consequent  facility  it  afforded  for  a 
ra^  apread  of  tb6  destructive  element.  Few  articles  were  found  to  be  entirely  consumed, 
but  all  bail  been  burned  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that  no  farther  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  Mr  Stafford 
and  Henry  next  turned  their  attention  to  Alice,  whose  mysterious  disappearance,  as  may  well 
be  lupposed,  was  the  cause  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  every  inmate  of  the  mansion.  Tliey 
returned  to  the  hall  below,  to  consult  about  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  The  servants,  whose 
attachiiient  to  their  young  mistress  was  such  as  to  render  her  absence,  under  these  circum- 
stances, almost  as  alarming  to  them'  as  to  her  parents,  collected  around  the  family,  and  showed 
themselves  impatient  to  do  whatever  their  master  might  deem  necessary  towards  recovering 
his  missing  daughter.  Each  had  something  to  say,  something  to  suggest.  Every  person 
expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  her  Bbeenee,  but  all  was  conjecture,  based  upon  nothing 
to  give  it  a  colour  of  probability. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  arising  from  so  many  voices,  Mr  Stafford  requested  to  be 
hearl  He  stated  that  as  the  house  had  been  thoroughly  searched,  it  remained  for  them  to 
examine  the  garden,  the  grove,  and  other  places  in  tbe  vicinity ;  and,  if  they  should  not 
focceed  in  finding  her,  to  go  forthwith  to  all  the  neighbouring  houset,  to  one  of  which  it  was 
birely  possible  she  might  have  fled  for  safety. 

Ko  sooner  were  these  directions  given  than  all  left  the  house  by  different  doors,  and  com- 
meneed  their  task  with  great  vigour,  it  was  raining,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  prevent  their 
lulngl^hts,  and  every  person  travelled  quickly  over  the  grounds,  examining  the  trees,  shrubs^ 
bushes^  and  everything  that  might  serve  to  conceal  the  beloved  object  of  their  search.  Each 
ym  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  and  restore  her  to  ber  distressed  parents. 

There  was  one  servant,  however,  who,  at  first,  took  no  part  in  these  active  proceedings, 
^l^hen  tbe  fire  was  extinguished,  Cato,  whose  thoughts  had  been  busily  at  work  while  his 
brawny  arms  were  employed  in  carrying  water,  went  straight  to  the  bam  to  ascertain  whether 
the  pedlar  was  still  there.  His  astonishment  may  readily  be  conceived  on  finding  tbe  door 
^vide  <^n,  and  tbe  bird,  which  he  thought  so  safely  lodged,  no  longer  within  the  cage.  Yes, 
then  wu  the  bed  on  which  tbe  fellow  had  lain,  and  Cato  stood  before  it  a  moment  or  twc^ 
«uMe  to  dedde  what  U  befaoTtd  him  to  do  inthisaioguiar  emorgancy.    Ha  OBntd  the  pedlar^ 
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whom  he  believed  to  be  the  incendiary,  and  himself  for  having  been  so  easily  deceived.  He 
then  walked  back  to  the  house,  examined  the  fastenings  upon  the  kitchen  door,  and  fonn^ 
that  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm  had  been  cut  near  the  lock,  through  which  the 
key  had  been  turned,  and  the  bolts  shot  back  without  giving  alarm.        ^ 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  this  fire,  he  joined  in  the  search  foi 
Alice,  and  passed  ftearly  the  whole  night  in  running  from  place  to  place,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
some  clue  to  her  whereabout.  Feeling  that  he  was  somewhat  to  blame,  he  was  afraid  tc 
appear  before  his  roaster,  from  whom  he  expected  a  severe  rebuke ';  and  therefore  remainec 
abroad  till  daylight,  visiting  every  place  in  which  there  was  the  remotest  chance  of  hearing  o 
his  young  mistress.  His  search,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow-servant s«  was  fruitless. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  they  returned,  one  after  another,  and  reported  that  nc 
traces  of  Miss  Sthffbrd  had  been  found.  Cato  at  length  came  in,  and  with  tears  in  bit  eyei 
went  direct  to  Mr  Stafford,  and  implored  forgiveness  for  the  unintentional  mischief  which  hii 
conduct  had  produced.  His  language  and  distress  occasioned  much  surprise  to  his  master 
who,  aifter  hearing  all  the  particulars,  relieved  the  mind  of  his  faithful  slave  by  assuring  bin 
that  his  conduct  had  been  quite  proper,  inasmuch  as  he  had  tiken  the  precaution  to  ohiat 
authority  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  feelings  of  Hugh  Stafford  and  his  wife  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  latter  especially 
though  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  gave  way  to  her  excessive  alarm  in  such  manner  as  to  cani 
pain  to  those  who  saw  the  mental  agony  she  endured  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  child*  H4 
husband  endeavoured  to  calm  her  agitation,  while  his  own  feelings,  Which  he  was  obliged  1 
conceal,  almost  overcame  him.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  fruitless  attenaj 
to  convince  her  that  their  daughter  had  not  perished  in  the  flames ;  but  Mrs  Stafford  persistc 
in  the  belief  that  no  other  supposition  was  at  all  probable  as  accounting  for  her  absence,  ac 
that,  consequently,  she  must  have  been  burned  to  death.  No  argument  could  shake  her  cot 
viction^-nothiog  console  her  for  the  supposed  bereavement. 

At  length  morning  dawned,  and  found  Mr  Stafford  by  the  bed-side  of  his  wife.  He  haile 
the  first  appearance  of  day,  as  terminating  one  of  the  most  horrible  nights  he  had  ever  spent 
The  situation  of  Mrs  Stafford  had  greatly  augmented  his  distress,  already  sufficiently  poignant; 
although,  since  he  had  become  satisfied  that  the  fire  had  not  been  fatal  to  his  daughter,  bk 
alarm  for  her  safety  had  considerably  diminished. 

Henry  did  not  permit  himself  to  remain  inactive  for  a  single  moment  during  the  night,  but 
continued  till  morning  both  to  search  the  neighbourhood  himself,  and  to  direct  the  servants  in 
their  efforts  to  recover  their  absent  mistress. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Captain  H^— *8  feelings,  on  arriving  at  his  friend*s  house,  were  of  the  most  pleasant  deserip* 
tion.     He  had  successfully  performed  an  important  and  dangerous  duty,  and  he  had  a  ri|(ht  Ur 
anticipate,  not  only  the  gratitude  of  that  country  for  which  he  had  exposed  his  life,  bat  the 
wannest  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief,  whose  approbation  alone  would  amply  repay  him 
for  the  perils  and  fatigues  he  had  undergone.     He  looked  forward,  therefore,  with  macb  plea- 
sure to  his  return  to  the  American  camp.    He  felt  that  he  had  done  good  service  to.  the  came 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  idea  of  having  been  useful  in  promoting  the  views  d  bit 
general,  was  the  source  of  much  satisfaction.     He  was  impatient  to  return  to  head-quaitert» 
to  report  the  information  he  had  obtained,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  brother 
officers ;  but  as  it  was  near  nightfall,  and  a  conveyance  across  the  Sound  could  not  be  ttnly 
procured,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Mr  Jones,  and  consented  to  remain  until  the  fiiOow^ 
ing  morning.     Having  spent  a  few  hours  in  committing  to  paper  the  knowledge  he  bad  gained 
while  in  the  British  camp,  and  in  writing  a  letterto  his  friend  at  the  Woods,  to  be  left  ther0 
in  case  of  Henry's  absence,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  the  Interesting  ftmily 
of  his  host. 

Next  day  he  breakfasted  early,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr  Jones,  walked  down  to  the  wharfi 
to  ascertain  whether  he  could  get  a  passage  to  Fairfield.  He  had  authority  to  command  thi 
jfndces  of  any  American  armed  vessel,  but  at  that  time  none  happened  to  lie  In  the  haitoof 
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of  HantiDgtODf  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  avail  himitelf  of  the  first  safe  conveyance 
that  migfat  offer.  They  had  not  been  long  upon  the  wharf  when  they  discovered  a  sloop  of 
war  ipproaching  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  either  from  the  fact  of  a  colonial  vessel  of 
that  description  being  then  expected  in  the  vicinity,  or  from  something  peculiar  in  her  appear- 
anoe^ftbey  both  judged  her  to  be  American.  As  she  drew  near,  her  sails  were  taken  in,  and 
preieiitly  she  came  to  an  anchor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land.  A  boat  was  then 
nuDBed  and  dispatched  towards  the  shore,  and  he,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  determined 
to  require  an  immediate  conveyance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound. 

loafew  minutes^  the  pinnace  was  within  hailing  distance,  when  Jones  raised  his  hand  to 
ihade  bis  eyes,  while  he  looked  intently  upon  the  sloop,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  perceived  some. 
thing  very  suspicious  in  her  appearance.  Captain  H— —  noticed  the  act,  and  was  surprised 
at  tlie  alteration  in  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

"  Captain,**  said  Jones,  without  averting  his  gaze  from  the  vessel,  **  look  there  I'* 

**  What  is  it  you  see  V*  demanded  the  officer  eagerly. 

**  I  see  the  British  flag  flying  at  her  gaft,"  replied  Jones,  hurriedly,  but  in  a  low  tone ;  ''  it 
hai  just  been  run  up — for  God's  sake  begone  !" 

*•  The  British  flag,  say  you  ?"  observed  Captain  H ,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  sloop  ;  *' it 

is  beyond  a  question.  We  must  not  stir,  however,  for  if  wo  should,  suspicion  might  thereby 
be  excited.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  remaining,  as  I  shall  not  be  recognized  by 
any  of  the  boat's  crew.  In  this  dress  on  ordinary  acquaintance  would  hardly  know  me,  unless 
his  attention  were  drawn  particularly  to  my  face.  What,  then,  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
!      entire  strangers  V 

t  "  But  why  run  unnecessary  risk  ?*'  demanded  Jones,  impatiently ;  **  it  is  possible  that  some 
penon  In  that  boat  may  know  you,  and  should  that  unfortunately  be  the  case,  you  would  irn* 
mediately  be  arrested.  Let  us  walk  away  at  least,  if  you  will  not  run,  for  you  are  hazarding 
too  much  in  staying  here,  and  looking  your  enemies  in  the  face." 

«  Well,"  said  Captain  H ,  smiling,  "  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  go ;  but  really  I  de 

not  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding  these  men,  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  of  them  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  me." 

So  saying,  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  village,  while  Jones,  to  give  an  air  of 
unconcern  to  their  movements,  stopped  two  or  three  times,  and  cast  stones  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  watching  them  as  they  skipped  from  wave  to  wave.  Captain  H— —  smiled  as 
he  observed  these  manmuvres,  andlioticed  the  suspicious  looks  which  were  from  time  to  time 
darted  at  the  strangers,  showing,  in  his  opinion,  a  needless  degree  of  uneasiness  at  the  approach 
of  a  boat,  laden,  in  all  human  probability,  with  men  whom  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  or 
beard  of  before. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  from  the  time  it  left  the  sloop,  the  pinnace  struck  the  wharf,  and 
the  erew  jumped  on  shore.  One  of  their  number  remained  to  secure  it  to  the  dock,  while 
the  others,  preceded  by  the  officer  in  command,  walked  towards  the  village,  and  very  soon  over<> 
^  Captain  H^^  and  Jones,  sauntering  carelessly  along  in  the  same  direction.  The  British 
^oert  supposing  them  to  be  villagers,  passed  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  by  way  of 
iiliitation,  and  all  the  men  save  two  went  by,  without  taking  much  notice  of  either. 

The  last  man,  who  was  not  a  sailor,  followed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  and 

Patiently  was  abreast  of  Captain  H ,  walking  rather  hastily  to  overtake  his  companions. 

^'^te  Uie  others  passed  him,  the  captain,  as  if  his  notion  had  suddenly  been  attracted  by 
something  on  the  shore,  turned  his  face  from  them,  and  paused  a  moment,  shading  his  eyes 
with  hb  band — a  movement  perfectly  natural,  and  one  that  excited  no  suspicion.  But  it 
^ppeoad  that  he  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  the  last  person,  who  was  the  only  one  from 
whom  the  slightest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended ;  and,  instead  of  using  the  same  precaution 
^the  time  it  was  most  needed*  he  suddenly  turned  and  looked  the  individual  full  in  the  face. 
^  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  hit  feet,  or  the  earth  opened  before  him,  makhag  his  instant 
fraction  inevitable,— had  the  sky  suddenly  divided,  and  revealed  to  him  the  world  beyond 
^0  ken  of  mortals,  he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded,  or  experienced  a  more  violent 
^nddon  of  feeling.  His  heort  seemed  to  leap  into  his  throat,  and,  for  a  moment,  his  strength 
^^^iorted  him,  an  indescribable  sensation  paralyzed  his  limbs,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  should  fall 
^^fclen  npon  the  ground.    He  recognfied  In  the  Individual  who  stood  before  htm  hit  towns* 
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man  Joy,*  and  in  the  conntenance  of  that  person  he  read  the  fate  that  awaited  hka.  Aftei? 
bailing  the  oflBlcer  of  the  pinnace,  Joy,  with  a  malignant  smile,  observed,  as  he  took  Ca|itti& 

H by  the  arm,  "  Sir,  you  are  my  prisoner :  I  arrest  yon  as  a  spy." 

These  words,  so  appalling  to  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  sent  the  blood  to  Ui 
heart,  and  for  a  short  time  the  paleness  of  death  rested  npon  his  hahdsome  face.  Bat  hlf 
Tiolent  emotions  were  but  momentary,  and  he  very  soon  recovered  his  composure.  'With  the 
perfect  conviction  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  came  a  feelbg  of  resignation  to  his  destisy. 
He  did  not  immediately  reply  to  the  words  of  Joy,  for  he  saw  that  any  attempt  to  deaj  hb 
identity  with  the  person  for  whom  he  was  taken  would  be  worse  than  useless ;  and  onder  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  till  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  trial  of  Jojr% 
fidelity  to  the  cause  he  served  by  the  offer  of  a  tempting  bribe. 

The  officer  of  the  pinnace  now  approached,  and  inquired  of  Joy  what  he  wanted,  and  who 

Captain  H was.    Joy  replied,  stating  the  facts  as  they  were,  and  concluded  by  appealing 

to  his  prisoner  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said.  Mo  this  the  latter  made  no  answer,  but 
remained  silent,  looking  the  British  officer  in  the  face,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  anything 
could  be  perceived  on  which  the  hope  of  release  might  be  grounded. 

The  Englishman  was  about  the  age  of  Captain  H— ,  with  light  hair  and  fine  bine  eye^ 
in  which  beamed  the  **  lumen  juvenut  purpureunit**  and  his  countenance  indicated  great  frank- 
ness  and  generosity.    No  sooner  did  he  hear  the  answer  of  Joy  than  an  exclamation  of  war* 

prise  and  pain  escaped  him,  and  he  regarded  Captain  H with  a  mingled  expression  sf 

pity  for  the  unfortunate  predicament  of  his  gallant  prisoner,  and  of  admiration  for  his  pemai 
and  of  the  daring  courage  evinced  by  so  bold  an  undertaking. 

"  I  would  fiain  believe,  sir,"  said  he  to  Joy,  **  that  you  were  mistaken  when  you  dedsred 
that  this  gentleman  is  an  American  officer  in  disguise.** 

**  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  sir,'*  replied  Joy ;  *<  it  is  Captain  H of  Coveotrf, 

Connecticut ;  and  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  should  his  father  the  deacon,  were  he  now  befers 
me.     Put  the  question  to  him,  and  sec  if  he  will  deny  the  troth  of  what  I  assert." 

**  I  deny  it,**  said  Jones,  with  unparalleled  effrontery,  "  and  challenge  you  to  prore  yonr 
i^ords. — It  was  no  longer  ago,  sir,  than  yesterday  morning,"  he  continued,  adtfaenlag  fiw 
•officer,  "  that  we  met  this  individual  a  few  miles  below  this  at  a  tavern,  when  he  nwBtioned 

that  my  friend  here,  Mr  Thompson,  bears  a  likeness  to  a  certain  Mr  H ,  who,  It  appears, 

entered  the  rebel  army,  and  was  killed  last  month  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.     Now,  sir,  do 

you  believe  it  possible  that,  if  this  person  were  the  same  Mr  H of  Coventry,  thSs  Indifi' 

dual,  who  knew  him  from  boyhood,  would  then  have  permitted  him  to  pass  ?  If  he  was  aoC 
certain  of  his  identity  yesterday,  how  can  he  be  certain  of  it  now  ?  Men  do  not  so  aooafcP* 
get  the  faces  of  their  friends,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  they  can  doubt,  when  fhef 
see  them,  whether  the  faces  arc  indeed  those  of  their  friends,  or  of  strangers  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance.  It  is  a  little  too  bad  that  a  person  cannot  favour  another,  without  Mag 
subjected  to  such  treatment  by  every  man  who  may  discover  an  accidental  likeness.* 

The  earnestness  of  manner  with  which  these  words  were  pronounced  produced  a  fiierent 
impression  upon  the  officer  from  that  intended  by  the  speaker.  It  served  to  eonvlnee  NM 
former  that  Joy  had  spoken  the  tmth,  and  this  conviction  was  strengthened  by  the  faet^  M 
the  accused  himself  remained  silent  under  the  charge  of  being  a  spy. 

'*  r  fear,*'  said  the  officer,  after  a  short  pause,  addressing  Captain  H— ,  '<  that  my  ddy 
will  copopel  me  to  detain  you  a  prisoner.  I  would,  sir,  that  you  had  become  such  under  dtfff* 
ent  circumstances.  ** 

"  I  am  ready  to  follow  yon,"  said  Captain  H—  calmly. 

'*  If  you  have  anjrthiog  to  communicate  privately  to  your  friend,**  said  the  olfioer,  "]fM 
axe  at  liberty  to  do  so.** 

Captain  H—- —  thanked  hfm,  and  withdrew  with  Jones  a  short  distance  from  the  groo^ 
where  they  held  a  short  convenation,  which  it  Is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  We  may  tay,  hoir- 
«ver,  that  the  latter  nrged  Captain  H—  not  to  acquiesce  so  readily  in  the  arrest,  btiitoniB 
persuasion,  threats,  force,  anything  to  save  himself  from  being  carried  a  prisoner  to  tkeBiMili 

•camp.     His  efforts  were  useless ;  Captain  H— —  disdained  to  say  a  word  that  was  not  1^ 

— -■  '  .  ,  ■  ..■■..  ,   , ■—■»«' 

*  It  k  uid  tbtt  the  p«r«oii  who  thiu  caaseA  the  anett  et  Cantaia  H— *  was  oae  ol  hia 
a  Tory  Tefugee. 
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sMoel;  aewrteMt  with  the  trntb,  and  he  clearly  saw  that  it  would  he  the  height  of  folly  to 
ooDteid  fiircihly  against  superior  numbers.  He  persisted,  therefore,  against  the  urgent  remon- 
straoeesef  his  friend,  in  submitting  quietly  to  the  fate  that  was  inevitable,  and  concluded  the 
interview  by  shaking  Jones  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  thanking  him  for  the  important  assistance 
wfaidi'hahiid  rendered  in  the  execution  of  a  task  that  was  destined  to  terminate  so  unfo* 
vnieUy. 

>]  Ts  these  observations  of  the  captain  Jones  was  scarcely  able  to  make  a  reply,  and  he  only 
moeeded  in  saying,  **  God  bless  you  !"  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  officer. 
Ihey  then  walked  to  the  end  of  the  quay,  followed  by  the  Englishman  and  his  men,  where, 
irifthoat  ^peaking,  they  again  shook  hands  and  separated.  Captain  H— —  stepped  into  the  boat, 
and  in  a  moment  was  on  his  way  to  the  sloop.  Before  he  reached  her,  he  turned  his  eyes 
aeveral  times  towards  the  wharf,  and  saw  Jones  still  standing  there,  watching  the  pinance 
a  it  leaped  over  the  sparkling  wat«rs  to  the  measured  strokes  of  the  oars*  ' 
;  At  length  the  boat  arrived  at  the  sloop  (called  the  Cerberus),  and  the  young  American, 
«kfa  a.finn  step,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  fear  or  trepidation,  aceompanied  the 
oAsBrto  the  presence  of  the  captain.  What  passed  we  shall  not  stop  to  relate  -,  suffice  it 
ts  Bif  that  the  determination  was  to  carry  the  prisoner  to  liew  Yori^  which  place  was  on 
tkatdayto  betaken  possession  of  by  General  Howe. 

The  commander  of  the  sloop  was  cold  and  extremely  reserved  in  his  manner,  and  treated 

Ml  priaoner  with  as  little  respect  as  if  he  had  been  an  ignorant  boor  caught  in  the  aet  of 

ItbUttg  a. roost     He  was  one  of  those  arrogant  upstarts  who,  hacving  through  extniordinaiy 

lldi»  attained  positions  ia  the  novy  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  nothing  but  animal  courage, 

hMgine- themselves  to  be  men  of  singular  importance  and  dignity.     In  his  examination  of 

Giiptaiiir H      -,  he- managed  to  control  his  tongue  in  a  degree  somewhat  remarkable  for  hhn* 

yiit  liiftword  rebel. escaped  him  more  than  once,  aceompanied  by  an  offensive  sneer,  that  suffi. 

cientlj  betmyed  his  feelings.     We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  soy,  however,  that  instead  of 

cnfiniiig^  his  priMtner.  below,  as  be  would  have  been  justified  in  doing,  he  allowed  him  during 

the  passage  to  remain  on.  deck,  where  the  sight  of  the  blue  waters^  and  sky,  and  Itod,  and  the 

fteshnesiof  threir,  and  the  bright  sunshine,  were  exceedingly^  grateful  to  one  who  had  reason 

tebdierv  that. in.&  few  hours,  without  hope  of  pardon,  he  would  be  the  tenant  of  a  prison. 

•    The  unhappy  officer  seated  himself  upon  a  gun,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant 

land  that  bordered  the  Sound  as  with  a  dark  blue  ridge,  surrendered  himself  to  reflection.  As 

thavesseLhoimded  over  the  waters,  with  her  white  canvass  swelling  in  the  breeze,  his  thoughts 

wandered  back  to  the  quiet  village  in  which  he  had  lived  from  infancy,  and  to  which  he  had 

foidly  hepcd  one  day  to  return  loaded  with  honour,  end  enjoying  the  approbation  of  his 

comtrj^.  Bveory  house  was  so  familiar  to  him,  every  tree  that  bordered  the  road  side,  the 

cboiifa^.tfat  green  fields,  all  presented  themselves  to  his  mind's  eye^  as  objects  dear  to  his  heart, 

hot  Mven  to  be  seen  by  him  again.     There  too,  dearer  than  all,  were  the  relations  and  friends 

vdioni  ke  hod  left,  and  who,  perhaps,  at  that  moment,  were  thinking  of  him  as  one  destined  to 

be  an  ornament  to  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  and  a  valuable  instrument  in  liberatiDg  the 

*9Aim  the  dominion  .of  a  tyrant-king.     He  saw  every  foce  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 

befen  him ;  [and  as  those  that  dwelt  under  his  own  roof  were  remembered  with  the  emotions 

^<Mdi  strong  affection  alone  could  excite,  tears  bedimmed  his  eyes,  a  pong  shot  through  his 

biMB,.  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  miserable  indeed. 

'»  If  **  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,'*  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  him  whose  hopes 

^bUsted  in  an  instant? — to  whom  the  beautiful  world,  with  all  the  treasures  it  contains^ 

•Smithes  Uke'the  vaguo  but  pleasant  pictures  of  a  dream  at  the  approach  of  morn.     But  a 

^e  while  before  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  current  of  cheerful  thoughts  that  flowed 

tkroui^  his  mind ;  all  things  conspired  to  give  him  assurance  of  a  welcome  reception  by  the 

Wd  el  the  army  ;  and  in  the  expectation  of  repid  promotion  to  the  highest  honours  of  his 

NMb^,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  happy.     What  a  change  in  all  bis  relation^ 

^ths  world  had  been  effected  within  the  space  of  an  hour  !     From  sunshine  all  had  turned 

^Mmeis  aad  gloom;  the  prospects  which  were  his-^so  flattering  and  brilliant  but  a' few 

l^flimli  before-4)ad  been  suddenly  converted  into  a  dismal  ptoture  painful  to  contemplate. 

bttsid  of  the  life  of  usefulness  and  honour  which  he  had  expected  to  enjoy,  he  could  see 

.  ^^^HhghttheitouBehut  a  few  miserable  hours  terminatipg.in  &  horrible  death*. 
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As  the  vessel  passed  swiftly  through  the  Sound  he  watched  the  main  shore,  and  at  length 
descried  the  Woods,  embowered  among  its  lofty  trees.  He  wished  for  a  telescope  with  which 
to  penetrate  its  shades  ia  search  of  one,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship ;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  such  a  favour  of  a  man  who  would 
probably  have  denied  it  with  a  rebuke,  and  he  contented  himself  by  gazing  fixedly  upon  the 
quiet  spot,  till  an  island  intervened  and  cut  off  the  view.  This  seemed  to  be  the  last  object 
of  interest  in  his  eyes,  and  from  the  moment  he  lost  sight  of  it  he  appeared  to  look  upon 
vacancy,  so  little  notice  did  he  bestow  upon  what  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
delighted  him  to  behold.  Even  the  foaming  floods  of  the  Gate,  which  are  seldom  lodged 
upon  with  indifference  by  those  who  have  passed  it  a  thousand  times,  stfarcely  attracted  his 
attention  for  a  single  instant. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  sloop  of  war  was  anchored  in  the  East  River,  a  short  distance 
from  the  battery.  A  boat  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  manned,  and  the  commander  of  th.^ 
vessel,  attended  by  a  small  guard,  entered  it  with  their  prisoner  and  started  for  the  shores, 

A  moment '  before  Captain  H stepped  into  the  boat,  the  young  officer  by  whom  he  hai^ 

been  arrested  approached  him,  and  in  an  under  tone  observed,  '*  Sir,  allow  me,  before  you  g^o 
to  express  my  sorrow  for  the  situation  into  which  I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  you*       / 
trust  your  accuser  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  will  fail  to  establish  the  charge  he  has  brougli^ 
against  you." 

These  words)  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  had  the  effect  to  bring  a  tear  into  the  eyes 
of  Captain  H-  ■   ,  whose  heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of  an  immediate  reply.     They  were  so 
different  from  what  he  could  have  expected  to  hear  in  the  midst  of  a  heartless  foe,  not  one  ef 
whom,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  felt  the  slightest  interest  in  his  fate,  that  he  could  have 
embraced  the  generous  young  officer  as  a  brother  or  a  friend.     He  thanked  him  sincerely  lor 
the  expression  of  his  sympathy,  and  requested  him  not  to]  entertain  a  feeling  of  regret  at 
having  done  what  could  not  have  been  omitted,  without  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  duty.  1 1| 

Captain  H—  was  conducted  to  a  prison  in  Crown  street  (now  Liberty  street),  whcnre  he 
was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  provost— an  infamous  wretch  by  the  name  of  CanDtD|^- 
ham* — to  await  the  orders  of  General  Howe.  The  keeper  having  heard  a, brief  statement  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  prisoner  had  been  arrested,  spoke  to  him  as  he  would  to 
an  offensive  cur ;  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  dragged  him  towards  a  cell 
situated  in  one  comer  of  the  building  overlooking  the  street. 

"  There  is  your  place,'*  said  Cunningham  after  unlocking  the  door,'  "but  it  wontbelong 
before  you'll  be  disposed  of,  you  d d  spy  !" 

CaptfiUn  H ,  without  deigning  to  cast  even  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  person  wlio  had 

thus  needlessly  insulted  him,  walked  to  a  little  stool  and  sat  down.  Presently  the  doordosedf 
the  bolts  were  shot,  and  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  keeper  apprised  him  that  he  wasahne. 
In  this  awful  situation,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  penalty  he  had  incurred,  he  gave  bfaitfdf 
up  to  reflection,  and  as  busy  memory  recalled  to  mi  nd  the  friends  that  were  as  dear  to  him  as 
life  itself,  from  all  of  whom  he  was  separated  for  ever,  his  heart  became  full  and  he  wept. 

Three  days  subsequently  he  was  summoned  by  Cunningham  to  follow  him  to  another roo«» 
where  there  was  a  small  guard  in  attendance  to  conduct  him  to  head  quarters,  not  far  distant 
When  they  issued  into  the  street,  the  prisoner  observed  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled 
before  the  prison,  to  catch  a  view  of  him  as  he  passed,  the  news  of  his  capture  havhig  been 
rapidly  circulated  through  the  city.  As  he  walked  along  he  overheard  many  expressioDS  «f 
sympathy  uttered  by  some  of  the  bolder  among  the  people ;  but  his  ekrs  were  also  assailad 
by  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  that  portion  of  the  vulgar  rabble  who  favoured  the  Ttff 
cause. 

At  length,  amid  much  noise  and  confusion,  he  arrived  at  the  house  in  which  Gesenl 
Howe  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  was  conducted  to  the  chamber  where  that  officer  and  his 
staff  were  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  crowd  of  peonle  to  effect 
an  entrance,  but  they  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  guard  and  excluded. 

Silence  having  been  commanded.  Captain  H was  requested  to  seat  himself  upon  a 

chair  placed  in  front  of  the  table,  behind  which  were  General  Howe,  his  council  and  aeon- 


^  This  brute  won  become  notorioiu  for  bia  inhtunan  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  ia  aaid  tc  bare  bl0a 
jMT/^BiM'iy^M'litowardaCaptahiH ». 
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ivtoi.    With  a  firm  step,  and  a  conntananfie  grave  but  not  dijaeted,  the  oiBoer  obeyed,  and 
ftiiaf  hit  eye  upon  the  chief  personage  before  him,  calmly  awaited  the  prooeedingi. 

AlUr  a  little  contaltation  with  those  who  lat  near  him,  General  Howe  requeited  the  coou 
numdar  of  the  iloop  to  state  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  prisoner's  capture.  This  request 
was  taunediately  complied  with,  and  when  the  speaker  had  finished  Joy  was  called,  who 
Isttiflad  that  he  had  long  known  the  Ikmily  of  the  spy,  and  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  individoid'  himself  since  he  was  an  infant  upon  his  mother's  knee.  He  said  it  was 
ooBunonly  reported  in  the  Tillage  where  both  he  and  young  H-..—  resided,  that  the  latter  had 
ooimected  himself  with  the  rebel  army,  and  attidned  the  rank  of  captain.  He  gave  a  clrcum* 
■tantial  aeeount  of  his  first  meeting  with  Captain  H—  at  the  tavern,  where,  he  confessed. 
he  was  for  a  short  time  uncertain  as  to  his  identity,  so  much  had  the  prisoner  changed  within 
Che  last  two  or  three  years ;  but  no  sooner  had  Captain  H—  and  his  friend  departed  than 
Im  felt  convinced  that  his  first  impression  was  correct,  and  that  the  young  man  was  no  other 
than  the  person  for  whom  he  had  taken  him.  This  conviction  was  so  strong  that  he  determined 
to  follow  them.  He  suspected,  from  the  officer*s  dress  and  conduct,  that  his  destination  was 
the  British  camp,  and  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  he  set  off  for  Brooklyn.  There  he 
met  Captain  H— >,  and  would  have  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  for  the  superior  cunning 
of  the  officer,  which  enabled  him  to  effect  his  escape.  Late  the  same  afternoon,  hearing  that 
tke  Cerberus  sloop  of  war  was  about  to  proceed  up  the  Sound,  he  obtained  permission  to 
aaeompany  her  as  fer  as  Huntington,  whence  he  designed  to  repair  to  the  inn  before  men- 
ttoaed.  In  the  hope  of  capturing  Captain  H—  on  his  return  from  Brooklyn.  The  remainder 
affile  story  was  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts  already  known  to  the  reader. 

When  be  had  finished,  a  brief  silence  followed.  There  was  more  than  one  present  who 
prapossessed  in  fevour  of  the  prisoner  by  his  handsome  and  intelligent  countenance,  regarded 
bin  with  emotions  of  pity,  while  all  admired  the  courage  he  had  displayed  in  the  execution 
of  10  perilous  a  mission.  General  Howe  himself  was  not  unmoved,  and  seemed  to  sympathise 
with  the  unfortunate  young  American,  whose  ardoui  in  the  service  of  his  country  had  thus 
hurried  him  to  the  portals  of  death. 

Alter  a  short  pause  in  the  proceedings,  tbe  general  observed  to  Captain  H ,  *<  If  the 

tsstimony  we  have  just  heard  be  true  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  question  iu  truth),  it  appears 
that  you  hold  a  commission  in  the  rebel  army  commanded  by  one  George  Washington,*  and 
thsi  you  were  found  in  disguise  upon  ground  possessed  by  his  M<yesty's  forces.  By  the  rules 
of  war,  your  life  is  forfeited,  and  to-morrow  the  punishment  prescribed  by  custom  in  such 
cases  will  be  inflicted." 

fnm  the  moment  he  took  his  seat.  Captain  H—  had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Howe ; 
bat  whan  the  appalling  sentence  was  thus  coldly  and  unfeelingly  uttered,  his  eyes  dropped,  and 
a  dfi^  shudder  was  seen  by  those  near  him  to  agitate  his  frame.  He  was  then  delivered  to 
the  eustody  of  the  guard  who  attended  him  to  prison,  where  the  detestable  Cunningham,  with 
tnalignant  sneer,  accompanied  by  an  insulting  remark,  again  took  him  in  charge  and  con* 
daetad  hbn  to  his  cell. 

,  The  proceedings  which  had  token  place  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  hearing  of  a 
llDgia  witness,  whose  testimony,  for  aught  that  appeared,  might  have  been  false  in  a  very 
TUMnlliil  particular— the  connection  of  the  prisoner  with  the  American  army.  Joy's  statement, 
hoarerer,  was  assumed  to  be  true,  and  without  requiring  any  corroboration  of  it,  or  allowing 
^  soensed  an  opportunity  of  making  a  defence,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  to  be  exe- 

catad  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  upon  Montresor*s  Island.     Captain  H was  much 

ast(Ndshed  at  this  sudden  disposal  of  his  case,  as  he  had  naturally  expected  a  trial,  and,  perhaps, 
cherished  a  faint  hope  that  something  might  turn  up  to  afford  him  a  chance  for  his  life. 

Ffaiding  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  awful  change.  The  few 
hours  that  remained  to  him  were  passed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  pure  and  excellent 
chsracter.  He  did  not  allow  unavailing  regrets,  or  a  dread  of  what  he  was  to  suffer,  to  divert 
hha  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  religion  he  professed ;  but,  like  a  true  Christian, 


*Th«'fiiitish  were  aTene  to  recognisiiif  ;WMhiiigtoB  m  a  general.  Lord  Rove  wrote  a  letter 
y'^'stwid  to  George  Washington,  Esq.,  which  the  latter  returned  unopened,  alleging  that,  ai  a  private 
'"uvidnal,  he  ooald  hold  no  inteioourie  with  the  enemies  of  his  oooatry.  This  ooane  was  uoiYersaUy 
■>P»s?ed. 
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passed  the  most  of  his  brief  tiose  in  snppUoation  to  that  Oaity  befisre  wbom  be  was  dettioii 
shortly  to  appear. 

Lb  the  coarse  4Df  the  tvtxuag,  Cuoniogham  entered  the  eeU  to  bring  the  prisooer'k  Isit 
supper,  when  the  officer  solidtod  the  ikvouf  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  irtcejii.4nt 
denied  him,  but  after  the  prisoner  had  renewed  his  request*  aod  eikkrotA  it  with  a  pswBrifj 
eloquence  that  might  haifie  excited  pity  in  a  stone,  the  bnite  oooeeented  to  supply  him  witli 
vhat  was  desired.  In  a  fiew  minutes  writing  materials  .wereJ^vought,  and  when  Captnin  H— «• 
bad  wriuen  a  letter,  he  delivered  it  to  CunniDghaao,  bagging  that  he  would  cause  it  to  Midi 
the  dear  friend  and  relative  to  whom  it  was  dddressed.  Like  the  former  request  it  fus 
refused,  but  afterwards,  when  the  officer  asked  it  as  a  paitioular  favour—the  last  he  thiriiM 
nc^cit  from  man — the  fellow  received  the  letter,  and,  muttering  a  reluctant  promise  to  aanit 
deliv^ed,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  left  the  cell.  When  be  reached  his  own  rdeas,  Jm 
drew  it  out,  broke  the  seal,  aud  having  perused  the  eontants,  tore  the  paper  to  pieces,  dednriaff 
that  '*  the  rebels  should  never  know  they  had  had  a  man  in  their  army  who  amid  die  nrltfi 
suoh  Brmness ! " 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
All  was  activity  at  Hie  Woods  on  the  moratng  succeeding  Che  fire,  and  the  disappearaase  4f 


its  lovely  inmate.  The  neighbours  ^lad  collected  very  early,  all  deeiroas  to  contribute  thdr 
aid  in  reeovering  their  youog  friend,  whose  mysterious  abduction— £>r  it  was  now  tboaght  sht 
had  been  forcibly  taken  away— was  the  subjeet  of  no  UtUe  alarm  to  many  of  the  Tories  of  thit 
vicinity.  Another  general  and  thorough  search  was  planned,  to  extend  over  a  drde  of  sevara^' 
inles ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  enter  every  house,  bam,  and  shed,  and  to  examine  every  pjiai 
of  woods,  within  the  space  they  designed  to  visit.  Eight  or  ten  mounted  men  set  off  in  diflhi^ 
eat  direistions,  while  others  confined  their  search  lor  the  present  to  the  vidnit}'  of  the  taM^ 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  something  to  afford  a  due  to  her  place  of  coneealment.  It  had 
occurred,  that,  as  the  ground  was  soft  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  tracks  might  be  disoawerad 
sdMUt  the  house  that  would  show  the  direction  in  which  she  had  been  taken ;  but,  en  caami- 
rBatioo,  it  was  found  that  the  servants,  in  passing  to  and  fro,  had  obliterated  all  tradse  abeat. 
'  the  doors  and  in  the  road. 

■\  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  little  shawl  was  found  hanging  upon  a  bush,  hf  the  iOb 
of  a  path  which  ied  tiirough  the  grove  to  a  gate  communicating  with  the  adjoining  Md.  It 
was  evident  she  had  passed  that  way,  and  as  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made,  all  the  sw  nuJM 
and  ndghbours,  including  Julian  Mdvflle  who  was  early  on  the  spot,  and  Henry  Cerkton, 
arere  summoned  to  the  grove,  with  a  view  to  examine  the  ground,  and  endeavoor  to  find  aom 
ottier  traces  of  the  fugitives. 

The  marks  of  footsteps  were  visible  in  this  path,  sad  they  were  of  two  sines,  both  bdqig 
those  of  men.  In  the  grove  itsdf,  they  were  so  much  obliterated  by  other  tracks  that  ikey 
could  not  be  distinguished;  but  in  the  field  they  were  very  distinct,  and  could  be  traoed  Jar*a' 
considerable  distance  in  the  path  that  ran  by  the  dde  of  the  fence,  when  they  suddenly  diiap* 
peered,  making  it  apparent  that  the  persons,  whoever  they  were,  had  dther  crossed  the 
into  a  smdl  lane  that  led  to  the  road,  or  struck  into  the  field,  to  the  right,  towards  the 
that  bounded  it  on  the  other  side.  On  examining  the  lane,  ao  appearance  of  footste|)t- 
Tisible,  aod  the  prevailiBg  opinion  was  that  no  person  had  passed  through  it  since  the 
commenced.  T^eir  attention  was,  therefore,  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  as  the  Add 
was  covered  with  grass,  no  marks  were  perceptiUe,  and  it  was  kmnd  impossible  to  aacertilA' 
which  way  the  fagitives  had  gone. 

After  deliberating  a  few  moments,  it  was  determined  to  cross  to  the  adjoining  woods,  athere, 
it  was  hoped,  they  might  agdn  fall  into  the  tcack ;  and  they  immediately  set  off,  oereftiHy 
examining  the  ground  as  they  proceeded,  and  scarcely  leaving  a  stone  unturned. 

They  had  not  gene  fiir  befisre  Garleton  found  a  ribbon,  to  which  was  attached  a  snail 
golden  cross  curioudy  wrought,  which  he  instantly  recognised  as  one  that  he  had  seen  Alice- 
wear.    It  was  lying  within  a  few  foet  of  the  mouth  -of  a  very  deep  well,  which,  in  former  yeara 
bad  been  used  by  ^e  people  of  the  Woods.    A-roond  the  msYl  In  many  places  the  grass  siaa 
trodden  down,  and  on  one  of  the  stones  that  lay  near  the  moss-covered  box  that  gtlll 
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fMUiidtd  tiM  aptrture.  tbere  wn  tba  print  ofa  iiiaa*t  foot  nude  with  loft  mirt*  Other  mirka 
were  viiihle»  thowiog  that  the  place  had  been  vieited  during  the  night }  and  at  it  wai  evident 
thit  Aliee»  too^  bad  been  there,  Carleton  wmmened  the  people,  and  eihibUed  the  disoo?ery 
hi  had  made. 

It  iaunediatdy  occurred  to  every  iadividnal  preient,  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of 
her  having  been  thrown  into  the  well.  The  idea  was  euffidently  alarming,  and  the  faots  were 
luhas  to  juitify  their  worst  fears.  It  was  apparent  that  the  abductors  of  Alice  had  gone 
along  the  path  leading  from  the  grove,  and  that  they  had  abandoned  it  at  the  place  nearest 
ths  wcQ,  as  if  they  had  designed  to  go,  for  some  purpose,  directly  to  that  spot.  They  might, 
it  istrae^  have  passed  it  by  accident  on  their  way  to  the  woods ;  but  it  was  evident  from  the 
Bsrks  that  a  halt  had  been  made  there,  and  this  seemed  to  render  it  probable  that  the  per^ 
NOib  on  leaving  the  grove,  and  pursuing  the  path,  had  it  in  view  to  stop  at  the  welL  What 
thiir  olyect  was  in  going  thither,  if  not  to  dispose  of  theur  burden,  ooald  not  be  divined. 

Csrieten,  who  seemed  to  take  the  lead,  immediately  decided  to  have  the  well  examined* 
and  ordered  a  rope  to  be  birou^t  for  that  purpose,  the  apparatus  for  drawing  water  having 
long  anoe  been  taken  away.  While  a  servant  was  absent  on  this  errand,  one  of  the  company, 
a  young  man,  descended  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  by  stepping  from  one  projection  to  an- 
idNr,  and  discovered  someUung  white  lying  on  the  bf^mi  but  could  not  distinctly  see  what 
it  WIS. 

Strong  fears  were  now  entertained  that  Aliee  had  been  murdered,  and  as  she  was  a  universal 
fiifoarite  through  that  part  of  the  country  among  those  who  were  intimate  with  the  family* 
ker  iciends  th^e  assembled  almost  dreaded  the  searching  of  the  well,  lest  their  worst  appra- 
hoMions  should  be  confirmed. 

•  At  longth  a  long  and  strong  cordlvas  brought,  and  the  young  man  who  had  before  descended 

1  little  way,  offisred  to  go  to  the  bottom.     As  he  was  light  and  otherwise  well  fitted  for  the 

tiik,  his  offnr  was  accepted ;  and  the  rope  being  attached  to  his  waist,  he  commenced  the 

deaoent  by  uring  both  hands  and  feet  against  the  rough  sides  of  the  well,  the  rope  being 

gradually  slackened  by  the  person  who  held  it,  but  kept  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  his  falling. 

When  he  had  descended  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up  wag 

given,  and  as  they  were  about  to  obey  it,  a  powerful  jerk  drew  the  cord  from  their  hands,  and 

the  noise  of  a  heavy  body  striking  upon  the  earth,  told  them  that  the  adventurous  young  man 

had  fatten*  They  called  to  him,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  Henry,  who  foi^unately  held 

the  extreme  end  of  the  cord,  ordered  him  to  be  drawn  up  without  a  moment's  delay.   He  then 

dispatched  three  or  four  of  the  men  for  some  water  with  which  to  purify  the  well  of  its 

nepUtie  air  before  a  second  descent  should  be  made.     His  opinion  was  (and  the  result 

proved  its  correctness),  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  gas  which  is  frequently  found 

in  lodi  places,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  live  but  a  very  short  time. 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  man  was  drawn  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  laid  upon  the  grass. 
He  very  soon  revived,  however,  and  at  length  entirely  recovered ;  but  could  not  remember 
whit  he  had  seen,  if  anything,  while  he  was  in  the  welL 

After  a  few  pails-full  of  water  had  been  dashed  to  the  bottom,  a  person  stni  lighter  than 
the  first  was  selected  to  make  another  descent.  The  rope  was  attached  to  his  body,  and  he 
went  down  and  returned  in  safety,  bearing  a  white  shawl  which  Mr  Stafford,  who  witnessed 
theie  proceedings,  pronounced  to  be  one  which  he  had  purchased  for  his  daughter  but  a  month 
^  two  before.  All  present  were  relieved  from  their  fears,  on  learning  that  Alice  was  not  in 
thew^. 

The  search  was  then  re-commenced,  and,  m  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  the  whole 
'Conntry  within  a  circle  of  two  miles  was  thoroughly  scoured,  but  without  success.  No  farther 
traces  of  Alice,  or  of  those  who  had  carried  her  away,  could  be  discovered ;  and  the 
Mghboors  and  servants  one  after  another  returned  to  the  Woods,  bearing  no  tidings  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  her  afflicted  parents. 

P^r  Cato  now  began  to  despair.  Hitherto  he  had  been  as  busy  as  the  most  active 
*inoDg  the  number,  and  was  indefatigable  both  in  searching  himself,  and  in  directing  his 
feUow.^ervants  who  looked  to  him  for  orders.  When,  however,  he  saw  how  fruitless  had  been 
«U  their  efforts,  he  suddenly  beoame  discoaraged^  and,  sitting  down  in  one  corner  of  tho 
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kitchen*  began  to  ihed  tean.  Thie  evidence  of  grief  Immediately  afllMted  tbo  other  rtanmtioff 
to  inch  a  degree,  that  thejr  foon  feHoired  Mi  example. 

Mrt  Stafford  ftni  kept  her  bed  under  the  belief  that  AHee  was  lott  to  her  for  ever.  Her 
husband  took  part  In  the  doliberatioos  which  followed  their  return  to  the  house,  and  ahlmtffa 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  Kicreaslng  alarm,  he  betrayed  it  by  a  restlessness  of  maimer, 
of  which  he  did  not  appear  to  be  consdons. 

Carieton,  though  his  feelings  had  been  extremely  unpleasant  from  the  momem  that  the 
absence  of  Miss  Stafford  was  discovered,  had  not  entertained  any  serious  apprebensioii  that 
she  would  not  be  found ;  but  now  ho  began  to  feel  some  alarm  for  her  safety,  and  feared  that 
she  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men,  whose  characters  would  warrant  the  most  IdIobso 
anxiety  on  her  account.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  had  not  thought  of  Cimwlbrd^ 
as  the  person  most  likely  to  have  been  concerned  In  setting  fire  to  the  building  and  abdoet- 
ing  AHce.  It  is  true,  however,  that  until  he  returned  to  the  house  after  an  unsneoetsftiT 
search,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  such  might  be  the  fact ;  but  no  sooner  did  ho  think 
of  that  hidlvldual  than  he  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Mr  Stalfbrd. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  informed  his  host  of  havhig  seen  Crawford  at  midnight  very 
near  the  house,  a  circumstance  which,  connected  with  the  conversation  that  Henry  had  Ofor- 
heard  while  on  the  Island,  made  it  extremely  4>robable  that  that  individual  had  oomnaitlod 
the  double  outrage.  Mr  Stafford  now  saw  that  Carleton*s  warning  to  be  prcparvd  fcr 
some  attempt  of  the  kind,  ohght  not  to  have  been  disregarded,  and  admitted  the  felly  of  Ms 
supposition,  that  no  man  could  be  found  audacious  enough  to  fire  a  dwelling  and  carry  off  mm 
of  its  inmates.  He  little  knew  at  that  period  of  what  such  men  were  capable ;  but  a  Umfor 
experience  In  those  disturbed  times,  made  him  better  acquainted  with  their  desperate  cbaraetor. 

It  only  remained  now  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  i  «sd 
as  soon  as  it  was  made  to  appear  probable  that  Crawford  was  the  man  they  should  seefct  Mr 
Stafford  ordered  Immediate  preparation  to  be  made  for  his  capture.  The  ncighboiut  who 
offered  to  assist  in  securing  him  went  home  to  procure  such  weapons  as  they  had*  and  fak  a 
very  short  time  returned,  some  with  guns,  others  with  pistols,  swords,  or  knives.  Tboae  thaf 
had  none  of  these,  contented  themsolves  with  billets  of  wood  and  with  stones. 

A  formidable  force  was  soon  collected,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  courage  amoof  theni»  if 
an  accurate  opinion  could  bo  formed  from  their  deportment  while  assembled  a£  the  house. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  every  man  felt,  for  a  while  at  least,  as  bold  as  a  Uon,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  or  die  In  the  cause  of  his  young  neighbour. 

In  these  warlike  preparations  Cato  was  not  behind  the  others.  It  happened  thalf  a»OBfat 
the  property  possessed  by  this  worthy  negro,  there  were  an  old  musket,  and  a  huge  sword  and 
bolt,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  father  of  Mr  Stafford.  He  had  always  eberlsbed 
these  articles  as  the  gift  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  much  attached,  and  took  a 
pride  In  keeping  them  In  excellent  order,  and  ready  for  use.  Since  the  beginning  of  tbt  war« 
he  had  been  particularly  careful  of  them,  not  knowing,  he  was  accustomed  to  say*  bow  toon 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  defend  his  own. and  his  master's  fiimlly.  As  soon  as  helearaed 
that  an  expedition  against  Crawford  was  projected,  he  ran  for  his  arms  and  acooutteawati^ 
and  very  shortly  appeared  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  active  service. 

About  fifteen.  Including  Henry  and  Julian,  reported  themselves  to  Hugh  Stafford  ready  to 
proceed,  under  his  direction,  to  the  island  to  which  it  was  supposed  that  Alice  had  beea  eoa« 
veyed.  They  then  went  down  to  the  water,  where  two  large  boats  belonging  to  some  of  the 
neighbours  received  the  little  party,  Mr  Stafford  commanding  one,  and  Henry  Carietoo  the 
other.     In  the  former's  boat  was  Julian. 

As  the  tide  was  low,  they  were  compelled,  by  lack  of  water  on  the  Inside  of  the 
to  go  on  the  outside  of  them ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  found  themselves  riding  gaUantI] 
over  the  waves  that  dashed  against  the  rocky  and  wood-crowned  islets,  and  surrounded 
with  a  girdle  of  foam. 

The  aspect  of  the  Islands  on  the  outer  side  being  new  to  Henry,  he  was  unable  to 
which  of  them  contabied  the  residence  of  Crawford.    He  could  only  remember  that  the 
to  which  he  was  taken,  appeared  to  him  the  largest  among  the  number,  and  that  the 
Xo  the  jnkldle  rose  to  a  considerable  he^ht  above  the  snrfece  of  the  water.    As  they 
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cloM  to  th«  ihoTM,  he  fndMTOWwd  to  diieoftr  Miiie  olua  to  the  ipot,  bnt  tbt  tnet  grew  to 
doteto  the  weter^i  edge  that  he  could  peraeive  no  figB  of  the  plioe  they  eonght 

At  length,  having  oome  abreut  of  the  largeet  islet,  and  leeing  no  other  below  it  that  he 
thought  oonid  be  the  one  oocnpied  by  Crawibrd,  Henry  ordered  lUi  men  to  ftand  toward  the 
ahore.  They  landed  upon  the  rocks,  and,  after  aecuring  the  boats,  left  three  men  fai  charge 
of  them*  and  proceeded,  under  the  dhrectkm  of  Carleton,  to  search  kr  the  unique  habita- 
tion of  the  Sliinner. 

They  had  not  gone  hv  before  Henry  recognised  a  spot  which  he  had  passed  in  his  flight* 
and,  guided  by  this,  he  turned  to  the  right,  struck  Into  a  slightly  trodden  path  that  approached 
the  water,  and  then  wound  round  a  clump  of  thick  and  high  bushes  to  the  little  opening 
beA>re  Crawford's  dwelling.  In  this  place  the  men  ranged  themseWes  in  order,  and  stood 
prepared  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be  made  by  the  reckless  tenants  of  that  rocky  lodge. 

Henry  and  Mr  Staifbrd  with  pistols  cocked  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  deft,  and  ftMmd 
H  eatirdy  empty.  The  bench,  table,  chest,  canvass,  pallets,  &a,  had  disappeared,  and  naught 
wai  left  but  the  carpet  of  dry  leaves,  and  some  fragments  of  the  last  meal. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  expedition  was  likely  to  prove  unsncoessfiil,  unless  Crawford' 
hnd  shifted  his  abode  to  some  other  part  of  the  island ;  but  this  did  not  appear  probable,  at- 
little  or  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  change.     It  was  Carleton's  opinion  that  he  had  con* 
veyed  Alice  to  another  bland,  or  to  a  place  farther  up  or  down  the  main  shore,  under  the- 
beOef  that  he  would  be  unsafe  upon  ground  which  be  was  known  to  frequent    Julian  advised 
Diat  A  strict  search  should  be  made  through  the  island,  deeming  it  possible  that  the  object  of' 
their  pursuit  might  still  be  concealed  thereon;  and  agreeably  to  this  advice^  the  company 
visited  every  part  of  it,  and  soon  became  satisfied  that  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  former; 
oeeupanti. 

Cireat  disappointment  was  felt  on  finding  the  game  beyond  their  reach.  After  stopping  at 
tlie  other  Islands  in  that  vicinity,  they  returned  home  in  bad  spirits,  but  with  no  intention  of 
rellnq[Qislihigthe  search.  Bach  man  had  something  to  propose,  and  some  conjecture  to  ad« 
'vanoe^' touching  the  probable  place  of  Alice's  concealment.  Mr  Staflford  knew  not  what  to 
*«b  DOi^  what  to  advise ;  and  Henry  Carleton  and  Julian  Melville  were  at  a  lou  what  steps  it 
b^oved  them  to  take  towards  the  recovering  of  one  so  dear  to  both. 

Aflsoog  the  number,  none  felt  greater  disappointment  than  Cato.  His  sorrow  had  beeir 
oonverted  into  indignation,  and  had  Crawlbrd  come  In  his  way,  the  consequences  would  doubt- 
leas  have  been  fatel.  As  he  sat  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  he  kept  constantly  talking  to  himself 
in  an  under  tone,  and  his  language  dearly  evinced  that  his  fBelings  were  wrought  up  to  a  high 
fHftehi  not  against  the  supposed  kidnapper  of  Alice  only,  but  against  the  whole  body  of  *<  rebels,** 
from  Washington  down  to  the  lowest  that  deserved  the  title.  His  monologue,  under  other 
diiWMStanoes,  would  have  been  diverting  to  those  who  sat  near  him. 

When  the  company  arrived  at  the  Woods,  Henry  withdrew  to  his  chamber  to  make  some 
dmge  in  his  dress,  and  in  doing  so,  acddentelly  placed  his  hand  upon  the  note  which,  on  the 
pireeeding  day,  had  been  dropped  Into  his  hat,  and  which  had  since  remained  forgotten  in  one 
flf  Ms  pockets.  The  contents  Inspired  him  with  new  hope,  and  he  determhied  to  repair  forth- 
with to  the  designated  spot.  Having  put  on  his  riding  dress  and  ordered  Romeo  to  be  sad- 
fled,  he  held  a  few  moments*  conversation  with  his  host,  and  told  hhn  of  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  and  of  his  hitention  to  learn,  if  possible,  whether  the  dark  hint  theroin  contained,  did 
Hot  refor  to  what  had  taken  place  the  night  before. 

Henry  galloped  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  met  Crawford,  but  no  person  was  there,  and 
1m  began  ta  think  that  the  writer  of  the  note  had  practised  upon  him  a  paltry  hoax.  He 
baited  a  few  moments  to  see  whether  any  one  would  approach  him  and  then  went  farther  into 
the  woodf,  and  rode  to  a  slight  elevation,  firom  which  he  could  look  round  him  to  a  consider- 
able distance  in  every  direction.  The  silence  was  unbroken,  except  by  the  winds  among  the 
leaves,  and  nothing  like  a  human  form  was  to  be  seen.  Vexed  by  the  apparent  decdt,  he 
struck  his  spurs  impatiently  into  the  flanks  of  Romeo  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  road, 
intending  to  watte  no  more  time  upon  what  he  now  considered  a  fool's  errand. 

¥rhen  he  regained  the  road,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  possibly,  the  writer  of  the  note  did  not 
nesn  to  communicate  with  him  in  person,  and  that  another  letter  might  have  been  left  for  him 
MMwhere  about  the  spot  to  whioh,  if  he  should  need  advice^  he  had  been  dh^ted  to  go.    He 
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cloth,  ayard  tekDitli^  Mnptndad  ttgiUti  tiie  trMk,  as  If  to  attraet  fab attenlfaMii  tbt  iMwr 
eniLof  it  partly  ooveriof  a  bola^  in  wUeh  aras  atettar  fokledl  ami  diraeted  is  a  Piawnr  ftty 
similar  to  tbe  oChar.  Witha/ealiayof  joy  Gartetoadrairit  forth,  and  on  breakhig  thai  Mal^ 
wfaiihooDaistadofadroportar,  bareadthefolloirmgs  *<  Three  mfles  below  this,  oa  a  paia^ 
yon  win  too  a  mall  hoase^  oaee  the  dwelliiig  of  old  Lake  the  fiflbermaiL  Go  thara  Willi  a 
strong  force,  and  you  will  find  the  daughter  of  Mr  Stafford.  Destroy  this  lettar  and  tbaotiMb 
Vi  K  Lute  ao  tiino^  as  Cramrford  mayaot  stay  long  in  that  plaoa." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

CaaLBTOH's  flfit  fanpolie  was  to  set  off  ionnodiately  to  the  boose  of  Lake ;  but  aftar  allllla 
raflaetton,  soma  diiBoultias  oocurrod  to  him,  wbicb  raised  a  doubt  as  to  tha  propriaiy  af  bdIrb 
thither  without  a  foroa  saflBoient  to  OTercome  any  resistance  that  might  be  made.  He  kaair 
that  Crawford  would  not  have  engaged  in  soch  an  nndertakii^,  but  with  the  full  detaradM* 
tkm  to  effect  Us  pnrpose  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary ;  and  be  conld  not  reasonably  siq^MMW 
therefore^  that  he  could  alone  prevail  upon  Crawford  to  surrender  the  person  of  one  wboai  hai 
haA  iacnnred  saeh  risk  to  obtahi.  Then  the  letter  which  be  held  in  his  hand,  advised  him  to  ga 
wkk  a  strong  force,  showing  that  the  writer,  who  was  doubtless  well  informed  as  to  Crawfeidii 
iateatkms,  befieved  that  noCfahig  short  of  coercion  woold  avail  to  deprive  him  of  bis  Mt  pd- 
saaer.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  surest  way  would  be  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tbass 
persent  he  bad  left  at  the  Woods,  and  than  proceed  to  the  plaee  of  Alice's  confinament»  wkba 
determination  to  rescue  her  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

He  was  about  to  follow  this  plan,  when  another  thought  struck  him,  which  again  indaecd 
him  to  draw  his  rein.  Ha  recollected  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  Crawford  a  < 
service— one  on  which  that  person  appeared  to  set  a  high  value,  as  it  promised  to 
from  the  lifo  of  which  he  had  become  weary,  and  restore  him  to  a  respectable  standing  in  soei* 
aty.  Crawford  bad  confessed  that  Carleton  was  the  only  individaal  who  could  accomplish  thjg 
desirable  object ;  and  the  remarks  he  made,  and  the  coarse  he  had  adopted,  to  prooom  aja 
interview  with  and  to  soliett  the  assistance  of  Henry,  clearly  evinced  that  he  would  aet  arii- 
lingly  forego  the  promised  application  to  the  commander-m-ebief  for  a  mrmmissjim  ia  tka 
army. 

Osrleton  hoped,  also^  that  this  deed  of  the  outlaw  (for  such  he  might  be  properly  iwnisil, 
who  seemed  regardless  of  all  law)  was  done  simply  to  annoy  a  conspicuous  Tory  whaa  ha 
hated ;  and  that,  having  aocomplisiied  his  purpose,  be  would  yield  Alice  to  her  frieads^  with* 
out  driving  them  to  the  necessity  of  taUng  her  by  force.  At  all  events,  the  more  he  ilmnghl 
of  his  recent  interoourse  with  Crawfiord,  and  more  especially  of  their  last  conversatioa*  the 
more  probable  it  appeared  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  iofluenee  him  by  threatenlag  to  wfttf^ 
draw  the  promise  be  had  given,  unless  Miss  Stafford  should  be  immediately  restored  to  htr 
faaaly.  Satisfied  of  this,  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  accordingly,  without  fiurttar 
delay,  set  off  on  a  hard  gallop  towards  the  point  to  which  he  had  been  directed.  v> 

Ten  minutes  brought  him,  as  he  judged,  somewhere  near  the  place,  and  on  inquiring  oC  iL 
boy  he  saw  in  the  road,  was  tokl  to  follow  a  bine  leading  for  half  a  mile  toward  the  Soaai^ 
whence  he  would  see  the  house  that  he  sought  Throwing  the  lad  a  small  piece  of  money,  lit 
struck  into  the  lane,  and  at  length  perceived— situated  upon  a  point— a  small  house,  whidi,  af 
it  was  the  only  tenement  visible^  he  knew  must  be  that  temporarily  occupied  by  Crawford 
It  was  a  low  wooden  building  containing  but  two  rooms,  and  from  the  dilapidated  conditte 
both  of  the  house  Itself,  and  of  the  fences,  &c.,  about  it,  he  concluded  that  it  had  no  |iiiib»i 
nent  tenant,  wbioh»  indeed,  was  the  case.  f- 

Between  the  point  and  the  avenue  on  which  Carleton  travelled  there  was  a  small  crasb 
about  ten  feet  in  width,  running  nearly  to  the  road  be  had  just  quitted.  While  he  was  loeib* 
ing  for  the  usual  crossing- plaee^-4he  rude  bridge  not  beiog  visible  to  him  in  consequence  9i 
the  pngection  of  a  hiU^"-be  beard  bis  name  pronoanced  in  a  voice  which  he  instantly  kaair 
to  be  that  of  Crawford.  Carleton  halted,  and  casting  his  eyes  about  him,  saw  that  individaal 
approaching  the  areak  fraar  a  damp  of  lieas^  wbeaaa  be  bad  bat  a  momeat  pre  viottsly 
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iSli$  ditfs  wag  the  Mine  in  which  Henry  had  Men  ham  at  tha  tarcra,  and  beneath  his  over-coat, 
wUflh  was  buttoned  at  the  waist  only,  the  handle  of  a  pistol  on  one  ade,  and  that  of  a  dirk  «n 
the  ether,  were  purposely  left  in  sight.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  thick  rough  stiek,  whieh  be  bod 
used  as  a  ^ni?,  and  behind  him  followed  a  huge  black  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  which 
Carleton  had  not  before  seen.  '*  Silence,  you  sooundrel  T  said  Crawford  to  the  brute,  as  ft 
gwiweneed  a  hoarse  barking ;  and  thpjn,  as  if  regretting  the  harahneas  of  his  command,  patted 
the  dffg  upon  the  head,  and  bade  it  return  to  the  house. 

Al  thia  n^oment  Carleton  turned  bis  eyes  towards  the  cabin— for  such  in  truth  It  was 

and,  in  the  little  window  of  the  room  nearest  to  him,  saw  a  female  form,  which  he  immediately 
leccgnisad  as  that  of  Alice.  The  barking  of  the  dog  had  apparently  apprised  her  of  the 
tsp^MCbof  a  granger,  and  brought  her  to  the  window ;  whence  she  saw  her  lover,  and  gave 
kirn  a  tnken  of  recognition  by  wavmg  her  handkerchief  to  and  fro.  His  heart  beat  violently 
Itn  sailing  her  thus  cooped  up  in  so  vile  a  tenement,  and  under  the  ihrst  impulse  of  his  indig* 
MitiOQ,  he  struck  Romeo  with  the  spur,  intending  to  dash  across  the  eraek  and  set  her  at 

tfbarty. 

Cniprford,  who  saw  the  motion  and  uadenteod  its  AManing,  hnoMdiaitely  hailed  Carleton, 
IpdhM^  him  stay  where  he  was  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  hut  immediately  alterkig  his  tone,  m 
U  he  ^md  suddenly  bethought  him  of  the  ill  policy  of  offending  his  oawelcoroe  visitor,  he 
added,  '*  Stand  there,  Mr  Carleton,  and  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  leaping  the  ditch.* 

So  saying,  Crawford  ran  a  few  steps,  and  jumped  olear  of  the  etream,  landing  on  the  other 
lii»  iwtthin  a  few  feet  of  where  Henry  stood.  *'  Yon  see  I  have  moved  my  quarters,*'  be  cen- 
tiaued)  "  I  seldom  stay  long  in  one  place." 

**  So  I  peveieive,"  observed  Carleton,  **  especially  when  there  wonUi  be  great  danger  in  re- 
Boiiiilig  trhere  you  are  known.'* 

**  Danger  U  a  word,  Mr  Carleton,  that  I  have  long  since  discarded  from  my  vocabulary. 
Gentlemen  of  my  profession  seldom  think  of  the  name,  and  never  of  the  thing  itself.  But 
whatasot  you  hither,  pray  ?'* 

**  How  nan  you  put  that  question,*'  asked  Carleton,  ■<  after  your  deed  at  the  Woods  last 
Bight,  where  you  must  have  known  that  I  am  a  sojourner  y* 

^  You  a  sojourner  at  the  house  of  Mr  Staflford  !C  exclaimed  Crawford  with  evident  aur* 
pm,    ^  Upon  my  honour  I  was  net  aware  of  that.     I  thought  you  were  at  the  villageii" 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Carleton,  "  you  know  it  now,  and  can,  therefore,  easily  divine  the  object 
ef  mj  visit  hither.  I  demand  the  instant  surrender  of  Alice  Stafford,  whom  I  see  in  yonder 
vfniMb  If  you  refuse,  I  will  soon  bring  a  force  thai  will  not  only  compel  you  to  release 
yoir  prisoner,  but  place  you  where  you  will  have  but  a  narrow  field  in  which  to  play  your 
keliii  pranks.** 

'^Iietnaundentand  each  ether,'*  said  Crawford,  reddening.  "Yon  should  know  by  this 
tin^  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  easily  intimidated  by  a  beardless  youth.  When 
I  vaiastook  the  performance  of  last  night*s  business,  I  had  an  object  in  view,  which  I  meant 
taaoiOBpliah  at  the  haaard  of  my  life :  and  now  that  it  is  half  done,  think  you  I  will  be  turned 
iMitea  my  purpose  by  the  threats  of  a  mere  boy  ?  No,  sh* ;  you  will  find  that  in  spite  of 
^  farce  which  you  may  brii^  ag aijMt  we,  AUoe  Stafford  will  not  return  to  her  father's  dwel- 
ling but  with  my  free  consent.'* 

**  We  will  see,"  said  Carleton,  gathering  up  his  reins,  "  we  win  see  i£-^** 

^  Stay  n  moment,"  eaid  Crawford,  with  a  anile,  '*  and  I  win  show  you  how  idle  it  wiH  be 
^  ^UMlertake  what  you  propose.  Does  the  weasel  wait  quietly  under  the  bush  till  you  place 
TMrbMkds  upon  him  ?w^>r  the  bird  that  the  sohooUboy  covets,  submit  to  be  caged  without 
>n  effort  to  Moape  ?  Look  on  yonder  share,  and  observe  the  boats  with  which  I  traverse  the 
Soond:  before  you  could  reach  the  Woods,  I  would  be  half  way  to  the  Gate,  on  my  way  to 
tMher  quarter,  where  Alice  would  be  entirely  beyond  your  reach.  What  say  you,  Henry  ? 
""^m  I,  with  such  means  of  escape,  to  be  easily  entrapped  upon  this  point,  and  brought  to 
tty  tanaa  that  you  may  dictate  ?  Besides,  suppose  I  shouhl  cboose  to  oppose  force  to  foree» 
^^  oould  you  do  with  a  posse  of  farmers,  who  would  fly  aft  the  fiest  eceat  of  powder  ?  Had 
^  him  upon  the  island  this  .morning  when  they  visited  it  in  pursuit  of  me,  I  would,  with  half 
l-dflimfoUoimrs*  have  drivieo  tbam headloi^  into  the  Sound.  J£ yen  were  among  them,  you 
IrilMwvejrtDod  no  Aipwd  tug,  jbHt  beMnfe  bm!»  yeu  vrould  have  been  bnt^Morly  attpported,** 
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Henry  at  once  perceived  that  hie  threat!  of  coercion  would  avail  but  little,  sinoe  CrawfM. 
at  a  few  moments'  notice,  could  lo  readily  escape  with  his  prisoner.    He  now  saw  tlMt  a   . 
milder  course  would  be  lar  more  likely  to  influence  a  man  of  such  a  disposition,  and  if  thift 
should  fidl,  he  determined  to  try  what  effect  a  withdrawal  of  the  promise  he  had  nuMle  to 
Crawford  would  have  upon  his  Indomitable  resolution. 

**Bvt  why  do  you  wish  to  detain  this  young  lady?**  he  demanded.  **  You  didika  ber 
Cither  because  he  is  a  Tory,  and  to  injure  him,  you  fire  his  dwelling  and  carry  off  hit  dangfaAiik 
Is  it  consistent  with  your  notions  of  what  is  right  and  honourable,  that  you  should  thus  treat 
a  defenceless  female?" 

<*  It-is  not  simply  because  Mr  Stafford  is  a  Tory,*'  replied  Crawford,  <*  that  I  havo  aetad 
thus,  though  that  circumstance,  Heaven  knows,  is  sufficient  to  make  me  detest  the  naa  ai  I 
do  the  devil ;  but  I  have  an  old  account  to  settle  with  that  gentleman,  and  have  adoftad  tirfa 
method  of  compelling  him  to  do  me  justice.  He  |s  now  in  my  power,  and  I  can  foroe  htaata 
^rant  what  I  stiall  demand :  without  his  daughter  .1  might  plead  in  vain.  There  is  a  wajr* 
you  perceive,  whereby  we  poor  devils  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we  caa  Iraat 
with  these  wealthy  nabobs  on  equal  terms,  and  without  being  weighed  down  by  their  aaperior 
.power.  As  to^Miss  Stafford,  she  shall  be  well  cared  for,  as  she  has  been  from  the  wewieBt 
ahe  quitted  her  apartment  at  the  Woods ;  and  I  much  regret  that,  In  the  executioa  of  nj 
purpose,  it  has  become  necessary  to  subject  her  to  some  inconvenience." 

**  And  how  long,  pray,  do  you  expect  to  detain  her  here  ?**  demanded  Carleton* 

**  Untfl  Hugh  Stafford  shall  assent  to  what  I  propose,**  responded  Crawford ;  *'aiid  wlMI 
that  is  done,  he  may  rely  upon  receiving  back  his  daughter  unharmed.*' 

*^  Do  yon  propose  to  negotiate  in  person,"  asked  Henry,,  <*  or  to  employ  an  agent?" 

*'  I  had  thought  of  dispatching  a  letter  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  day,"  replied  CimwfwdL 
**  and  if  you  are  willing  to  be  the  bearer  of  my  [proposition,  I  will  immediately  state  it  ia 
writing.*' 

"  I  will  carry  it,"  said  Carleton,  **  and  return  in  less  than  two  hours  with  his  answer." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  then,"  said  Crawford,  *'  and  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment*" 

So  saying,  he  leaped  over  the  creek  and  returned  to  the  bouse.  During  the  hw  mjentea 
that  he  was  absent,  Carleton  contrived  to  make  Alice  understand  by  signs  tkiat  ber  releaie 
would  shortly  be  effected— 4he  distance  between  them  being  too  great  to  admit  of  their  holdr 
ing  an  oral  conversation. 

**  Look  you,"  said  Crawford  when  he  returned,  '*  you  must  come  hither  unattended«  eioept 
by  a  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  Miss  Stafford  home.  I  shall  have  a  man  stationed  cm  yeader 
hill  to  watch  your  approach,  and  should  you  come  prepared  to  release  the  lady  mef  enais^  I 
will  immediately  push  into  the  ^und,  and  carry  her  away.  I  would  have  you  diatinetfy  la 
imderstand  this ;  for,  by  the  saints  above;  I  will  not  be  driven  to  an  unconditional  amraider 
oi  my  prisoner." 

**  I  promise  to  return  with  an  answer,"  said  Henry,  **  and  make  no  attempt  to  seewe  yea 
or  her  untU  it  be  delivered.  But  remember,  Crawford,  sboukl  Mr  Stafford  refuse  to  aoeede 
to  your  wishes  herein  expressed,  and  you  detain  Alice  beyond  three  hours  from  this  mcewBt» 
J  will  withdraw  my  promise  to  speak  to  the  commander-in-chief  in  your  behalf.  Do  yei 
hear  V* 

Cravrford  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  semed  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and,  after  a  riMirt  - 
pause,  simply  said,  '*  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter  now ;  go  and  return  as  soon  aa   poa-  — 

sible." 

Carleton  bad  turned  his  horse,  and  was  about  to  start,  when  Crawford  added,  <*  Stay ' 
moment  if  you  please.    Tell  me  how  you  obtained  a  knowledge  of  my  whereabout." 

'*  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request,"  said  Carleton. 

**  You  received  information  from  that  rascal  Stark.    Ho  used  improper  language  to 
yesterday  morning,  and  presumed  to  remonstrate  in  such  ierms  against  visiting  Mr 
that  I  found  it  necessary  to  administer  a  blow.     If  he  should  again  come  within  my  leaeh,  C^ 
will  send  a  bullet  through  his  head." 

Carleton  now  rode  speedily  back  to  the  Woods,  and  bore  the  welcome  news  of  Alice*a  aafety  "^ 
The  information  soon  spread  through  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  a  little  while,  the  peopiiai^ 
again  assembled^  to  learn  where  the  was  concealed,  and  the  particulars  of  her  abdaoHon^ 
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M^ich  Joy  was  manifested  by  every  person  en  hearing  these  tidings,  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
was  lidt  when  they  were  told  that  she  would  probably  be  at  home  within  an  hour.  Cato 
-was  aotoally  beside  himself,  and  cut  the  most  ridiculous  antics  imaginable.  He  rto  about  the 
house  and  grounds  like  one  under  the  influence  of  exhilarating  gas— jumping,  singing,  and 
langfaing — ^to  the  surprise  and  amnsemeot  of  every  one  preseot. 

When  Carleton  hiformed  Mr  Stafford  of  the  result  of  his  seareb»  that  gentleman  at  onoe 
proposed  to  go  with  a  strong  force,  and  make  an  attack  upon  Crawford  and  his  gang.  His 
apprehensions  on  account  of  his  daughter  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  his  mind,  that  his  natu- 
Tsity  stem  and  energetic  character  had  not  displayed  itself;  but  now  that  he  was  assured  of 
her  safety,  and  knew  precisely  where  she  was,  he  seemed  a  different  man  from  what  he  had 
been  tfaimigfa  the  night  and  during  the  morning.  Instead  of  following  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion ef  others,  he  was  now  for  taking  the  lead,  and  proceeding  wit^  great  vigour  to  the  rescue 
of  AUce.  **  Get  the  men  together,"  said  he  to  Carleton,  **  and  let  us  lose  no  time  in  securing 
tbii  aodadoos  robber.  The  knave  shall  be  hung  on  the  first  tree  in  requital  of  last  night's 
woriL." 

'*  He  certainly  merits  a  severe  chastisement,"  said  Mr  Strong,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
Woodi^'much  alarmed  at  what  had  occurred,  <*  and  I  give  it  as  my  opinion — an  opinion  that 
is  certainly  entitled  to  some  respect,  considering  the  high  calling  to  which  I  am  devoted — that 
the  interests  of  society  and  of  the  church  require  that  this  wicked  individual,  and  those  that 
aid  and  abet  him  in  his  nefarious  labours,  should  either  be  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  or 
punished  severely  with  maoy  stripes." 

Having  delivered  this  sage  opinion  in  his  usual  grandiloquent  manner,  Mr  Strong  was  about 
to  give  some  advice  for  the  government  of  the  party  in  their  proceedings,  when  Heury,  who 
wai  impatient  at  the  delay,  interrupted  him  by  requesting  Mr  Stafford  to  withdraw  to  another 
apartment. 

When  the  last-named  gentleman  and  Carleton  were  alone  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  latter 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  interview  with  Crawford,  adding  that  their  object  could  probably 
be  effected  without  resort  to  force  ;  and  that  an  attack  upon  him  and  his  gang,  as  proposed 
by  Mr  Stafford,  would  doubtless  result  in  the  immediate  removal  of  Alice  to  a  more  distant 
plioe*  He  then  delivered  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged,  stating  that  if  the  proposal 
tkerein  contained  should  be  acceded  to,  Miss  Stafford  would  forthwith  be  given  up  to  her 
friends. 

Hqgh  Staffbrd  broke  the  seal  impatiently,  at  the  same  time  muttering  a  curse  upon  his 

tormentiHrf  and  having  glanced  at  the  hrief  contents,  and  read  the  signature,  exclaimed, — 

^Qood  God !  is  it  possible?'*  and  then  looking  fixedly  at  the  page  for  more  than  a  minute, 

d«HDC  wUeh  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering  from  the  letter  before  him,  he  at  length 

added^— **  Can  it  really  be  ?    Then  I  must  indeed  submit" 

« I  hope,"  said  Henry,  after  a  short  pause,  '<  that  the  requirements  of  this  person  are  sncfa 
^  may  be  honourably  complied  with  ?  " 

«  He  has  taken  the  surest  means  of  success,"  said  Mr  Stafford ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  Henry, 
tliiiif  my  daughter  were  at  home,  I  would  beard  the  villain  in  his  den,  and  bid  him  do  his 
^^Qist.  As  it  is,  I  must  assent  to  what  he  demands.  He  requires,  as  the  price  of  Alice's 
5^^st(Hration,  certain  papers  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  threaCens,  in  case  of  my  refusal 
ddiver  them  up,  to  carry  her  away  and  detain  her  till  I  yield.  What  can  I  do  but  submit 
what  the  rascal  asks ?" 

"  1  know  nothing  of  the  papers  you  speak  of,*'  said  Henry,  "  nor  of  the  importance  that 

pessession  may  be  to  you ;  but  unless  they  be  given  up,  I  apprehend  difficulty  in  effect- 

the  release  of  your  daughter.** 

"The  papers  are  of  no  intrinsic  value,"  said  Mr  Stafford.  **  but  they  would  enable  me  to 

l^aitiiy  a  ooarae  of  conduct  which  I  once  held  towards  this  man,  and  to  prove  him  to  be— I 

"^^iQ  not  say  what.     He  must  have  them,  however,  for  his  requisition  cannot,  under  the  circum* 

be  evaded.    Wait  here  a  few  minutes,  if  you  please,  till  I  return." 

Hr  Staflbrd  then  withdrew  to  his  library,  and  from  a  secret  drawer  of  his  cabinet  drew 

papers  that  had  slumbered  there  for  years ;  he  sealed  them  in  an  envelope,  and  placed 

"^  padut  fai  the  hands  of  Carleton,  anthorislng  him  to  give  them  to  Crawford  in  exchange 
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imt  ibe  fretdmi  of  Ali«b  He  then  orderad  the  carriage  fo  be  fof  ready  aod  brought  to  die 
daar^  and  while  Cato  waa  employed  on  this  errand  he  went  to  Mn  Stafford'^  chamber,  and 
UmmA  her  in  high  tpirHff  ia  eenieoiienee  of  the  newt  that  bad  been  received  concerning  their 
daughter. 

Carleton  returned  to  the  room  in  which  the  neighbonre  were  colleeted,  where  heibiiild^ 
among  othen,  Julian  Melrilie,  airasually  tallfen  and  filent.  The  fatter  gentleman,  althongb 
henjoioed  at  the  diicovery  wliich  had  been  made,  was  exceedingly  vexed  by  the  good  fortond 
eC  U#  rival.  He  would  ahnoet  rather  that  Miit  StafTonl  had  not  been  found,  than  thiC; 
Garlaton  should  have  been  the  meanf  of  rcitoring  her  to  her  family  and  friends.  As  he  stood 
apait  near  one  of  the  windows,  apparently  buried  hi  deep  thought,  aod  anconsdbtis  ef  what 
was  passing  aromd  him,  Henry  walked  near,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  him  upon  tll6 
sahgeei  which  at  that  thne  engaged  the  minds  of  every  person  hi  the  hoase. 

•*  Yen  have  donbtleis  heard,  Mr  Melvitle,**  said  he,  *'  that  I  have  had  the  hi^^ilWM  tA 
disoever  where  Miss  Staflfbrd  waa  concealed." 

**  You  have  achieved  the  wonderful  feat,"  said  Julian,  sarcastically,  "  of  finding  what  wag 
never  lost ;  the  aiftiir  seema  to  have  turned  out  agreeably  to  yoor  wi^.**  These  words  wers 
porposely  spoken  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  they  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
peraan  in  the  room. 

**  I  searcely  know  how  to  hiterpret  your  language,  Mr  Melville,**  said  Henry,  tnmfaig  red 
in  the  face,  '*  for  I  camiot  believe  that  yon  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  this  horrid  plot." 

**  The  most  obvioas  meaning  of  my  words  is  generally  that  intended  to  be  conveyed,"  said 
JnUaa. 

**  Then,  sh*,"  said  Carleton,  nnder  some  excitement,  **  I  proclaim  in  the  presence  of  tbeae 
gentlemen  that  you  have  knowingly  uttered  a  most  nbsurd,  false,  and  malicious  chaige." 

Jolian  made  no  reply,  but  Immediately  left  the  room.  Cato  now  entered  and  annoaaced 
that  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  Mr  Staflbrd  at  the  same  time  appeared,  and  declared  him- 
self  tot  readiness  to  def^art.  He  and  Henry  went  to  the  coach,  followed  by  Mr  Fel^  Strongs 
who  imagfaiing  himself  to  be  the  almost  accepted  snftor  of  AHce,  thought  it  incnmbeot  on  hias 
to  assist  in  escorting  her  home.  Mr  Staflbrd  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  naespected. 
movement,  but  said  nothhig  to  discourage  the  clergfyman  from  accompanying  them. 

**  This  is  truly  a  most  alarming  afTair,**  said  Mr  Strong,  when  they  were  fairly  atarlad* 
^  bat  we  have  reason  to  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  enabled  to  rescue  the  lady  from  her 
perihMW  and  unpleasant  sitnation.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  participate  in  ibe 
task  ef  relensiag  her  from  her  confinement,  and  in  the  personal  danger  neessaarlly  to  \m 
egaeantered  in  eflbcting  this  desiraUe  object.** 

The  clerical  gentleman,  as  the  reader  will  readily  believe,  was  fully  apprised  of  the  troe 
sftato  of  the  aftdr  and  well  knew  he  was  going  where  no  danger  would  be  incurred. 


CHAPTER   X 

Whem  they  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  lane  opposite  Lake's,  Henry  requested  Cafo  to  lte|l  f 
and  having  desired  Mr  StafTord  and  the  clergyman  to  remain  in  the  carriage  (to  i^faidl'tttf 
latter  very  readily,  and  the  former  very  reluctantly,  consented X  descended  from  the  teUcle^ 
crossed  the  little  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

As  he  passed  along  the  path,  he  observed  at  a  distance  two  boats  on  the  shore,  and  senMf ' 
men  lying  about  on  the  beach  and  on  the  grass,  ready  at  a  moment's  notlee  to  obey  the  Ofdeil 
of  their  leader,  and  In  case  of  need  to  carry  him  and  his  prisoner  beyond  the  reach  ef  asf 
pursuer.  When  Carleton  approached  the  house,  Crawford  opened  the  door  and  hivited  blm' 
into  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  Alice  was  confined,  at  the  same  thne  expressing  a  Iwpe 
that  the  result  of  his  errand  had  been  such  as  would  secore  the  immediate  release  ef  Ifiia 

SialTord.  Carleton  replied  that  he  believed  he  had  been  suecessftil  In  obCahiiag  what  irai 
demanded,  and  then  handed  Crawford  the  paehet^ which  waa  receifed  wUlt  signs  ef  glMI 
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^ImmtnMn  jfm,*  mMHw  toller,  •!> fiwufa htf  a fcw momroti, untB  I 
fkium <BiMlni< th» qwUaH.'*    HetkM  Moeadcd  a  ptb ef  ttain leadiiii  to  theupptr 
upartnwBt  or  ftrvit*  ^ 

Ha  was  abttait  but  a  vMy  diari  time»  and  trban  lie  returned  hfi  oovntenanoe  showed  that 
the  potfenion  of  theie  papers  afforded  hfan  maeh  plearare.  ^  TUs  mnst  appear  to  you  a 
atmnfa  prooaeding,*  said  Im^  <*  and  Hm  only  eiouse  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  the  papers  I  have 
been  to  fortunate  as.  to  obtain  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me,  and  could  not  have 
pvaoiired  but  by  means  of  soma  tuoh  manoeuvre  as  I  have  practised.  I  admit  that  the 
It  was  a  harsh  ane,  and  searoely  to  be  justified  by  the  most  urgent  necessity ;  but  I 
endeavoured  to  make  it  as  easy  to  Miss  Stafford  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  tllow. 
leea  that  you  are  impatient,  Mr  Carleton,  but  before  I  open  the  door  I  must  do  myself  the 
joetloa  to  say  that  the  house  wu  not  fired  by  my  directions ;  It  was  done  by  that  hair-brainad 
Mavriner,  who,  without  apprising  me  of  his  intentions,  set  a  candle  near  some  combustible 
jaalarisla  In  one  of  the  small  rooms  adjoining  that  of  the  young  lady.  I  was  extremely  vexed 
by  the  circumstance,  and  am  really  glad  that  it  was  the  cause  of  no  serious  mischief.  ** 
**  Where  is  MarrincrT**  demanded  Henry. 

^  He  went  to  the  city  early  this  morning,"  answered  drawlbrd,  **  and  expects  to  return  in 
the  evening." 

By  this  lime  the  door  was  unfastened,  and  Crawford,  after  begging  Henry  to  excuse  his 
oonduct  to  the  young  lady,  withdrew  from  the  house  and  joined  his  men  on  the  shore.  CWrle- 
ios  ttien  advanoed  alone  into  the  room,  when  Alice  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  hid  her  face  in 


'^Ood  be  praised,  my  dear  Alice,  that4re  find  yon  safe,**  said  Henry,  as  he  passed  his 
arms  round  h«r  slender  kmn. 

Mm  laohadup  In  his  fnee  through  the  tears  that  bedimmed  her  eyes,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart  said,—"  Thanks,  Henry,  thanks  for  your  goodness." 

AuMweDt  such  as  this  would  have  amply  repaid  Carleton  for  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  en 
int  of  the  being  he  so  much  loved.     If  there  could  have  lingered  in  his  mind  any  traces 
ehal'his  attachment  was  requited,  the  conduct  of  Alice  on  this  occasion  would  have 
lovad them  forever. 

Oa  iMr  way  io  the  cnrrlage  they  met  Mr  Stafford  hurrying  towards  them,  and,  on  inqnir* 
lag  tke  aause  of  bis  great  hnste,  learned  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  man  whom  he  so  much 
dolsstoi-  He  had  reluctantly  remained  In  the  vehicle,  desiring  to  castigate  Crawford,  if  not 
la4oaametliing  worse  *,  but  the  moment  he  saw  him  pass  from  the  house  to  the  shore,  he 
iodd  iBStrnIn  himself  no  longer,  and,  leaping  to  the  ground,  ran  with  all  his  speed  towards 
Orawford  saw  his  movement,  and  not  wishing  to  have  a  personal  encounter  with  him, 
himseK,  with  his  men,  to  the  boats,  and  rowed  swiftly  down  the  stream. 
<*  You  are  too  late,"  said  Henry ;  **  Crawford,  you  may  perceive,  is  already  far  beyond  your 

Naoh.** 

Mr  Stafford  stopped  suddenly,  uttering  a  malediction  upon  his  tormentor,  and  then 

ambraead  his  daughter  affectionately,  expressing  his  happineu  at  seeing  her  safe.    **  We  are 

Msblad  to  our  friend  here,"  said  he,  in  the  folness  of  his  delight,  **  and  you  must  thank  hhn 

Wr  fesloring  you  to  your  parents  and  home.     But  you  need  not  do  it  now,**  he  added,  with  a 

mmlle,  **  for  wo  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  show  you  to  your  mother." 

AMoa  heard  this  observation  wHh  pleasure,  and  if  she  made  no  reply,  it  was  because  she 
(Mnking  whether  these  words  of  her  father  did  not  afford  her  ground  to  hope  for  a  favour* 
dhange  in  his  sentiments  towards  Carleton.     They  called  a  sweet  blush  into  lier  cheeks, 
id  leaking  up,  her  ayes  met  those  of  Henry,  which  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  on 
a  remark  so  different  from  what  he  could  have  expected,  considering  the  fecHngs 
'^lAMi  Mr  Stafford  had  lately  entertained  towards  him. 

When  the  little  party  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  Mr  Strong  congratulated  the  young 

"^^  on  her  release  from  the  custody  of  an  unprincipled  wretch  like  Crawford.    **  You  can 

*^ii«ely  conceive,  my  dear  Miss  St^ord,**  said  he,  *<  what  our  feelings  have  been  on  yons 

^^eoount,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  we  have  not  relaxed  our  exertions  for  a  single  moment,  nor 

vhottld  we  have  done  so,  however  long  you  might  have  been  absent,  till  you  were  found  and 

ciWeated  from  so  unpleasant  a  situation.    I  told  your  fotber,  and  my  respected  friend  Mr 
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Carleton,  that  I  would  moft  cheerfully  sbmre  the  danger  of  the  taik  we  hare  jtift  ooiidiided; 
and  I  should  have  been  extremely  mortified  if  t^  courageouf  youth  had  been  befori-baad 
with  me»  recovered  you  by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  prevented  my  participating  in  the 
honours  he  has  this  day  acquired.  Considering  my  peculiar  rdations  to  yon,  I  mnit  deem 
myself  fortunate  in  having  t>een  present  at  the  rescue.'*  , 

"  There  is  nothing  like  being  in  at  the  death,  panon,**  said  Mr  Stafford,  wtnfciBf  at 
Henry. 

Alice  was  not  a  little  surprised  at*  Mr  Strong's  language,  nor  did  she  know  what  he  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  his  peculiar  relations  to  her,  not  dreaming  that  the  gentleman  still  regarded 
himself  in  the  light  of  an  almost  successful  candidate  for  her  hand.  The  remarks  of  the 
clergyman  were  amusing  to  Mr  Stafford,  who  could  not  but  admire  the  coolness  with  which 
he  appropriated  to  himself  a  share  of  the  credit  due  to  Henry  alone.  Carleton  w«s  not  less 
diverted,  and  being  in  good  spirits,  was  disposed  to  humour  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  worthy 
parson,  who  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  if  he  were  returning  from  church  with  Alice  at  fa^ 
bloom  ing  bride. 

<(  We  are  certainly  under  obligations  to  you  for  your  assistance,*'  said  Mr  Stafford,  **  and 
I  have  no  doubt,"  he  continued,  looking  at  his  daughter,  while  a  smile  played  about  the  cor- 
ners of  bis  mouth,  *'  that  Alice  will  set  a  proper  value  upon  your  exertions." 

**  Undoubtedly,  papa,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  most  sincerely  thank  all  who  have,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  contributed  to  release  me  from  so  uncomfortable  a  situation.** 

Alice  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  what  had  occurred  from  the  moment  that  Crawford  and 
Marriner  entered  her  chamber  on  the  preceding  night.  It  appears  that  she  was  not  mSaf^tft^ 
when,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  she  thought  ^e  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  cor« 
ridor  leading  to  her  apartment ;  for,  at  that  moment,  both  these  men  were  approaching  iier 
room,  and  escaped  her  notice  by  stepping  into  the  small  chamber  to  perfect  their  plan  of 
operations. 

In  a  few  minutes  these  sounds  were  repeated,  and  presently  two  men  entered  the  room, 
one  of  whom  went  directly  towards  her,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her  mouth.  This  is  the 
last  circumstance  she  remembered  till  she  found  herself  in  the  open  air,  and  borne  along  Uk. 
the  arms  of  him  whom  she  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  Crawford.  When  she  revived,  the 
perceived  that  they  were  passing  through  the  grove,  and,  having  gone  into  the  adjaoentfield, 
and  pursued  the  path  for  some  distance,  they  turned  towards  the  well  already  spoken  oi^  and 
halted  by  its  side.  There  they  took  a  shawl  from  her  neck,  and  placed  it  where  it  wat  anbte- 
quently  found,  and  also  left  behind  them  on  the  ground  the  ribbon  and  cross  to  whioh  we  have 
before  alluded.  Their  object,  judging  from  the  remarks  overheard  by  Alice,  was  to  otate  a 
prodigious  fright  to  the  family  by  making  it  appear  that  she  had  been  disposed  of  in  a  w»^«i^pif 
that  must  have  proved  fataL  How  well  they  succeeded  in  this  mischievous  and  cruel  deaign 
has  already  been  seen. 

Thence  they  crossed  the  field  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  having  traversed  them,  took 
the  road  leading  towards  the  Sound  (passing  within  half  a  mile  of  Mr  Stafford's  manilon), 
and  intersecting  that  which  now  runs  parallel  with  the  shore.  This  wide  circuit  was  doubt- 
less made  in  order  to  mislead  any  pursuers  that  might  attempt  to  follow  their  trnrks  an 
event  that  would  have  occurred,  had  they,  on  quitting  the  house,  betaken  themselves  at  once 
to  the  highway. 

At  the  shore,  a  boat  was  in  readiness  to  receive  them,  and  having  wrapped  Alice  in  one  of 
their  coats,  they  pulled  into  the  Sound,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  house  in  which  she-vat 
afterwards  found.  During  the  passage  the  young  lady  demanded  to  know  theur  purpose^  and 
whither  they  intended  to  carry  her ;  but  the  replies,  though  courteous,  made  by  Crawford, 
were  by  no  means  definite  or  satisfactory.  He  assured  her,  however,  that  she  should  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  be  made  as  comfortable  during  her  sojourn  with  them 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  he  should  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  detaining  her  longer  than  a  day  or  two ;  and  observed  that,  on  the  following 
morning,  he  might  communicate  with  her  father,  and  submit  a  proposition  which  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  her  speedy  return  to  the  Woods. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  house  an  apartment  was  assigned  to  Alice,  contai^iinga  pallet,  table» 
and  chair,  and,  by  Crawford's  efforts  a  fire  was  made,  and  the  room  rendered  comfortably 
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waroL  Some  food  and  a  Ughi  w«re  afUnrardt  broufl^  in,  and  AKoo  was  tbea  left  to  her 
own  lefleoUoni.  Her  firtt  thoog bt  wai  of  etcape,  bnt  the  Impractloabllity  of  effeeUog  It  waa 
aoott  rendered  apparent  by  an  examination  of  the  door  and  whidow,  both  whieh  were  lecorely 
fattened.  In  thii  onenvlable  situation  she  remained  during  the  night,  hearing  nothing  hot  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  the  pattering  of  the  nin,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  upon  the 
shore.  J 

She  did  not,  oowever,  allow  herself  to  despair.     She  had  thus  far  met  with  the  most 
respeetlttl  treatment ;  she  bad  been  assured  by  Crawford  that  such  terms  would  immediately    I 
be  offinred  for  her  release  as  he  thought  would  be  accepted  by  Mr  Stafford ;  and  she  was  dis- 
posed to  believe,  not  only  that  no  barm  would  befal  her,  but  that  she  would  very  soon  be  liet 
at  liberty. 

Cra^ord  bad  been  careful  to  provide  for  her  convenience  and  comfort,  so  far  as  his  limited 
time  would  allow ;  and  had  even  charged  Marriner  with  the  duty  of  seizing  such  of  her  apparel 
as  might  be  visible  in  her  room,  that  she  might  be  tolerably  supplied  with  clothing.  That 
worthy  obeyed  the  command  so  far  as  to  take  a  hat  and  shawl  or  two  that  lay  upon  a  tablet 
and  then  possessed  himself  of  several  golden  trinkets  and  a  welUfiUed  purse— articles  that  had 
more  attraction  for  him  than  almost  anything  that  can  be  named* 

In  the  morning  Crawford  knocked  at  her  door,  and  inquired  whether  she  needed  anything 
that  he  could  supply,  and,  ou  being  answered  in  the  negative,  desired  her  not  to  be  disi^tedt 
telling  her  that  her  detention  would,  in  all  probability,  be  limited  to  that,  or,  at  most,  to  the 
following  day.  The  hours  dragged  heavily,  and  towards  noon  she  began  to  grow  impatient^ 
having  nothing  to  afford  her  amusement,  or  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament in  which  she  was  placed.     A  solitary  vessel  only  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 

that  was  the  Cerberus,  in  which  Captain  H was  a  prisoner.   How  would  her  unhappiness 

have  been  increased  bad  she  known  that  it  contained  Uie  friend  of  Carleton ! — a  gentleman 
whom  she  admired,  not  less  from  her  own  observation,  than  from  the  glowing  description  of 
his  amiable  qualities  which  she  had  received  from  her  lover. 

At  length  the  baying  of  a  dog  was  heard«-a  sound  which,  in  the  country,  frequently 
announces  the  approach  of  a  stranger — and,  on  going  to  the  window,  she  instantly  recognised 
Carleton  mounted  upon  Romeo.  From  that  moment  she  felt  that  her  deliverance  was  effect- 
ed;  for  she  knew  that,  having  ascertained  where  she  was,  Henry  would  not  rest  or  sleep  till 
she  should  be  restored  to  liberty.  What  subsequently  took  place,  up  to  the  moment  they 
entered  the  carriage  to  return,  the  reader  already  knows. 

YHimk  they  arrived  home,  the  neighbours,  who  had  waited  her  return,  came  forward  to 
gfeet  her,  and  signified,  both  by  word  and  act,  the  pleasure  they  fdt  in  seeing  her  again. 
Alice  thanked  them  for  their  kindly  interest,  and  to  each  one  gave  her  hand,  as  she  rewarded 
lib  eiertions  with  her  blandest  smiles.  It  woiild  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
man  among  those  brown  and  stalwart  fanners  but  considered  himself  fully  compensated  for 
the  labours  of  the  morning  by  the  pleasure  of  holding..though  but  for  a  single  moment — ^ber 
snull  white  hand,  and  hearing  her  thank  him  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  smile,  of  captivating 
sweetness. 

Alice,  anxious  to  relieve  the  mind  of  her  mother,  repaired  to  the  'chamber,  where  Mrs 
8tslford,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  fright  and  agitation,  received  her  with 
open  arms,  while  the  strong  emotions  of  her  bosom  prevented  her,  giving  expression  to  the  joy 
excited  by  her  daughter's  return. 

U  was  now  too  late  for  Carleton  to  think  of  leaving  the  Woods  that  day,  and  he  therefore 
coitdoded  to  defer  his  departure  till  the  following  morning.  He  was  not  sorry  that  an  excuse 
^  staying  a  few  hours  longer  had  presented  itself,  for  he  dreaded  the  hour  that  was  to  sepa* 
'^e  hfan  from  Alice,  perhaps  for  a  scries  of  years,  if  not  for  ever. 

When  the  company  had  gone,  and  the  house  become  quiet,  Carleton  repaired  to  his  room, 

^^  having  changed  his  dress,  went  down  into  the  garden,  where,  lost  in  reflection  upon  the 

^Onts  of  the  last  few  days,  he  walked  alone  for  an  hour,  and  at  length  sat  down  in  the  gprove. 

^  there  debated  with  himself  the  question  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  Woods  and  its  inmates  on 

^^  succeeding  day ;  now  determining  that  nothing  should  detain  him  any  longer  under' the 

'^^^^  of  one  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  considered  him,  on  account  of  his  political  princi- 

^'^  an  unwelcome  visitor ;  and  now  almost  deciding;  that,  without  thinking  less  than  he  ought 
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gT'vHyKttMdfaitedbeewenMmMidMrBisAMii.bew^  pottpone hb deparCmv  fsraftiv 
4lqn  At  lettt  Agaia  Mi  spirit  fOM»  mod  be  jeorned  the  Mea  of  staying  even  for  aBoftar 
10^;  bat  at  last,  after  modb  fhoaghC,  he  ially  reaolred  that  his  visit  should  not,  under  any 
dreaaistaBees,  be  protreeted  longer  than  three  or  fotnr  days,  or,  at  most,  a  week ;  and  tet 
1m  wotld  leave  early  the  next  morning,  mdess  Mr  Stafford  shonld,  meanwhfle,  eq^raas  a 
decided  wish  that  he  should  remain. 

As  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  house,  his  host  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  **  What  is  this  I  hear,  Harry  ?"  demanded  Mr  Stafford,  who  was  in  one  of 
Ms  pleasant  moods ;  '*  Alice  says  you  leaye  us  to-morrow— is  it  so  ?^ 

*•  I  had  thought  of  it,*  answered  Henry,  **and  should  probably  have  gone  ere  noir«  bat 
Ibr  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of  last  night." 

**Now  you  have  taken  offeneeatwhat  I  said  yesterday,"  observed  Mr  Staflbrd;  ^for 
aoChing  else,  I  am  sure,  could  have  altered  your  mind  so  suddenly.  But  I  will  tell  joa  what 
jon  must  do,  my  boy ;  foiget  what  has  passed,  and  stay  here  as  long  as  you  at  first  eantem- 
plated.  You  diould  not  listen  when  I  swear  at  the  rebels,  and  if  yon  can,  in  fbture,  shut 
your  ears,  and  exclude  language  so  offensive  to  them,  we  shall  get  along  more  harmonloosly. 
You  know  that  I  can  hardly  control  ray  toogne  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  must  ask  of  you, 
as  a  favour,  to  give  as  little  heed  as  possible  to  my  remarks  upon  the  projectors  and  eon- 
daotors  of  this  unholy  war&re.    What  say  yon,  Harry,  shall  we  forget  and  forgive  T* 

'*  So  Ihr  as  it  depends  on  me,**  answered  Henry,  **our  amicable  relations  shall  not  be  ^B^ 

^  And  you  wfll  not  leave  us  !mmeifiately,*  said  Mr  Stafford. 

*^  I  fvHl  remain  with  you  two  or  three  days  kmger,**  replied  Henry,  *'  and  perhaps  a  weefc.*^ 

**  Let  it  be  a  ireek  at  least,**  said  Mr  Stafford,  "  and  as  much  longer  as  you  choose.  Yea 
fvfll  probably  become  tired  of  the  Woods  before  we  shall  of  you.  I  suppose,**  he  continued, 
after  a  short  pause,  *<that  I  scarcely  need  hope  to  reclaim  you  from  your  political  heresy.* 

''As  I  observed  to  you  yesterday,  my  mind  is  unalterable,'*  responded  Henry,  *'and  until 
anr  country  is  set  free  from  the  donunion  of  England,  it  shall  be  the  one  great  hope  of  my  life 
to  see  so  desirable  an  object  consummated." 

Mr  Stafford  bit  his  lip,  and  remained  silent,  evidently  afraid  to  trust  himself  tospeak«  A 
word  in  favour  of  the  revolutionists  or  their  cause  was  suflScient,  at  almost  any  time,  to  excite- 
his  feelings  beyond  his  power  of  controlliiig  them  ;  and  his  flushed  cheek  and  knitted  brow 
told  that  the  last  observation  of  Henry  bad  again  ruffled  their  previously  smooth  aurfaee. 
After  a  silence  of  more  than  a  minute,  during  which  Henry  observed  the  effect  of  hisreawrk». 
Mr  Stafford  again  became  calm,  and  resumed  the  conversation  in  the  same  jovial  tone  in  wiiifili 
it  bad  been  commenced.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  no  further  cause  of  offenoCf  and 
be  succeeded  in  passing  over  without  comment  an  observation  which,  but  for  the  reaelntiMi 
he  had  formed,  would  have  provoked  a  terrible  storm  of  words. 


CHAPTER    X 

On  the  following  morning,  while  Henry  and  Alice  were  conversing  in  the  piazza,  a  yottsif  __ 
of  good  exterior,  and  having  the  appearance  and  air  of  a  gentleman,  was  seen  to  enter  Hw 
gate  at  the  road,  and  to  walk  up  the  avenue. 

*•  Some  acquaintance  of  yours,  perhaps,*'  said  Henry. 

^  I  do  not  knew  him,**  replied  Alice,  <*  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  before." 

When  he  approached  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  he  raised  his  hat  and  inquired  whether  ha  had 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mr  Henry  Carleton ;  and,  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative^ 
requested  to  be  favoured  with  a  private  interview.  Henry  immediately  assented,  and  was 
about  to  propose  that  they  should  withdraw  to  a  distant  part  of  the  lawn,  when  Alice  roee  and 
went  into  the  houte,  leaving  them  to  hold  their  conversation  upon  the  spot  Henry  reaalnd 
the  gentleman  a  chair,  which  was  declined  with  thanks,  and  then  naused  to  give  his  visttaran 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  business. 

Aiter  a  few  seconds  of  silence,  during  whkh  the  young  man  exhibited  some  signs  of  barf* 
tancy,  not  to  say  embarrassment,  as  if  he  had  something  to  communicate  of  which  he  was 
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idactaaita  if  not  aihamed,  to  ipeak^  he  said,  **  I  have  come  hither,  Mr  Carletoo,  upon  busiBeu 
of  aa  vnpleasant  nature,  rach  as  few  men  can  meddle  with,  but  with  a  fieeling  of  regret  that 
the  QHiges  of  society  demand,  in  certain  cases,  of  all  honourable  men,  the  course  which  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr  Julian  Melville,  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to  adopt,  in  reference  to  tha 
miinndentandhig  between  you  and  him.  The  mention  of  that  name  will  immediately  suggest 
to  you,  that  I  have  a  letter  from  my  friend,  requiring  satisfaction  for  language  used  by  you 
yesterday,  which,  as  it  is  derogatory  to  his  character  as  a  gentleman,  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
overiook." 

Vfhile  he  was  uttering  the  last  sentence,  Mr  Clifford,  for  such  was  hia  name,  drew  a  note 
from  his  pocket,  and,  with  a  slight  bow,  presented  it  to  Mr  Carleton.  It  was  brie^  consisting 
of  three  lines  only,  simply  stating  that  the  writer  considered  that  he  had  been  insulted,  and 
demanded  satisfaction  for  his  wounded  honour;  adding  that  the  bearer,  Mr  Clifford,  waa 
anthorized  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  with  any  friend  whom  the  challenged  party  might 
sppolaL 

Hairy  read  this  missive  with  a  feeling  of  no  little  surprise,  as  the  probability  of  being 
called  upon  in  this  manner  had  not  occurred  to  him ;  although^  when  he  recollected  the  words 
he  had  addressed  to  Melville  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
he  had  sufiGered  an  observation  to  escape  him  which  a  duellist  would  not  be  likely  to  overlook* 
He  perused  the  letter  twice,  and,  after  refolding  it,  sftt  more  than  a  oiinute  reflecting  upon  the 
course  it  behoved  him  to  pursue.  During  this  brief  pause,  Mr  Clifford,  as  if  he  desired  to 
affi>rd  Carleton  a  little  time  to  consider  the  demand  that  had  been  made  upon  him,  walked  e 
few  paces  along  the  piazza,  and  examined  some  flowers  that  grew  in  an  adjacent  bed. 

Carleton  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  by  this  calL     He  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
dueULng,  and  had  determined  that  he  would  never  give  or  accept  a  challenge  to  mortal  conk- 
bat  ;  preferring  to  suffer  the  consequences,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  character  for  courage.    The 
hour  of  testing  the  stability  of  his  principles  had  now  arrived,  and  he  found  that  it  was  not  so 
easy  as  he  had  imagined  to  restrict  himself  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  in  opposition  to  the 
established  usages  of  polite  society.    Two  circumstances  conspired  to  render  a  refusal  of  the 
call  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  to  shake  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  braving  the 
opinion  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  fuelling.     First,  be  had  insulted  a  gentleman  by 
declaring  him  g^^ilty  of  falsehood ;  and,  secondly,  he  had  almost  concluded  to  join  the  army, 
whicb  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  .avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice.     He 
had,  it  is  true,  received  a  provocation  which  might,  perhaps,  justify  the  language  he  had  used  i 
bat  then  the  world,  without  examining  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  pronounce  him 
guilty  of  uttering  an  insult,  and  of  refusing  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party.     He  would  be 
caiQed  a  coward,  and  perhaps  posted  as  such  by  the  gentleman  who  felt  himself  aggrieved* 
Should  this  be  the  case,  how  would  he  be  received  among  the  gallant  officers  of  the  army, 
whose  notions  on  this  subject  are  regulated,  not  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  by  the 
practice  of  gentlemen  throughout  the  world  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  his  long-standing  aversion  to  duelling  restrained  him  from  accepting 

the  challenge,  and  he  felt  assured  that,  should  be  decline  it  and  the  fact  become  public,  the 

^  would  be  approved  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  known  to  abhor  the  custom  of 

sobmitting  private  differences  to  the  arbitrement  of  mortal  combat     This  consideration  so 

^  encouraged  him  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  desired  to  pursue  as  to  determine  him  to 

^e  a  few  hours  at  least  to  consider  the  subject  maturely,  before  returning  an  answer  to  the 

^^.    Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  approached  Mr  Clifford  and  said,  "  You  are  doubt* 

^^^  apprised,  Mr  Clifford,  of  the  contents  of  this  missive,  and  the  remark  of  mine  which 

^Ve  rise  to  it ;  but  you  may  not  know  what  provoked  the  language  at  which  your  friend  lias 

^*^en  offence.*' 

*<  I  do  not  indeed,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

Benry  then,  in  a  few  words,  stated  what  had  passed  between  Julian  Melville  and  himself 
^*^  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  Mr  Clifford  was  surprised  to  learn  that  his  friend  had  made 
^  ^^liarge,  which  would  have  elicited  from  any  man  of  spirit  even  harsher  language  than  that 
^^^^  by  Henry  Carleton.  He  had  evidently  undertaken  to  perform  the  office  of  second  jvith 
^^eoBviction  that  Mr  Melville  had  been  wantonly  insulted ;  but  the  other  side  of  the  story* 
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as  generally  happens,  had  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  the  quarrel,  and  led  him  to  8111|mc€ 
that  there  was  less  cause  of  complaint  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 

**  You  will  readily  see,  Mr  Carleton,*'  said  Clifford,  **  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  this  controversy.  Mr  Melville  conceives  that  he  has  been  insulted,  and  my  doty  at 
his  friend  is  simply,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  matter,  to  carry  his  message  and  to  reoeive 
your  reply." 

<*  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,**  said  Carleton.  "  My  object  in  stating  to  you  the  provo* 
cation  that  I  received  from  Mr  Melville  is,  to  show  that  I  am  really  the  aggrieved  party,  and 
that,  consequently,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  litile  time  for  reflection  before  giving  my  answer  to 
the  contents  of  this  note.  If  my  notions  concerning  duelling  correspond  to  those  of  most  men, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  call  at  once ;  but  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  have  Jong 
detested  the  practice  as  a  wicked  and  an  absurd  method  of  adjusting  disputes,  and  some  years 
ago  I  determined  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to  engage  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal 
or  second.  J  confess  freely  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  I  had  supposed  to  disreg^ard  a 
demand  for  satisfaction,  seeing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  and  on  whieh 
side  soever  may  lie  the  right,  the  world  will  be  very  likely  to  attribute  a  refusal  to  other  than 
the  true  motives.  I  shall,  therefore,  so  far  suspend  my  resolution  on  this  subject  as  to  request 
a  little  time  before  giving  my  reply ;  and  if  you  think  it  proper  to  grant  me  two  or  three  hoart» 
I  will  furnish  you  with  my  answer  by  eleven  o^clock.** 

**  This  is  an  unusual  course,"  said  Mr  ClifTord,  with  a  smile,  "  and  I  am  by  no  means  lore 
that  my  friend  would  approve  such  an  indulgence,  as  he  expects  that  you  will  promptly  either 
accept  or  decline  the  challenge.  Nevertheless,*'  he  continued  after  a  moment's  reflection,  **  I 
will  venture  to  consider  the  call  as,  for  the  present,  neither  accepted  nor  evaded,  and  to  name 
eleven  o'clock  as  the  time  at  which  I  shall  require  a  reply.*' 

**  Thank  you,'*  said  Henry.    "  Pray  where  may  you  be  found  at  that  hour  1** 

'*  If  agreeable  to  you,**  replied  Cliflbrd,  "  I  will  have  the  honour  of  waitmg  upon  you  again.' 

<'  I  assent  to  the  proposition,**  said  Carleton,  **  though  it  will  be  subjecting  you  to  some 
additional  trouble.** 

This  bemg  arranged,  the  second  touched  his  hat  and  departed,  leaving  Henry  in  a  predi- 
cament from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself  with  honour,  except  by  violating  his 
duty  as  a  Christian,  and  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  feelings  and  principles.  That  he 
might  reflect  upon  this  matter  without  interruption,  he  withdrew  to  the  grove,  where  be 
remained  more  than  two  hours  in  deep  thought.  Urged  by  various  considerations,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  dread  of  being  called  a  coward,  to  give'  Mr  Melville  a  meeting,  and  extremely 
apprehensive  that  his  declining  to  do  so  would  mar  his  prospects,  by  bring^'ng  him  into  eon« 
tempt,  he  had  to  struggle  hard  against  his  inclination  to  satisfy  what  the  world  would  call  the 
reasonable  demands  of  an  insulted  gentleman. 

At  length,  however,  his  principles  prevailed,  and  he  concluded  to  decline  the  meeting  and 
abide  the  consequences,  whatever  they  might  be,  even  to  disgrace.  When  he  had  formed 
this  resolution,  a  load  seemed  to  be  taken  from  his  mind  ;  he  felt  comparatively  cheerfid  and 
happy,  and  he  returned  to  the  house  prepared  to  see  Cliflbrd,  and  to  give,  without  a  feeling  of 
shame,  a  negative  answer  to  the  call. 

He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  drawing  room  than  Alice,  who  suspected  the  object  of  the 
visit,  and  was  anxious  to  learn  the  result,  came  in  and  immediately  inquired  whether  her 
suspicions  were  well  founded.  Henry  had  previously  narrated  to  her  what  had  oocurred 
during  her  absence  on  the  preceding  day,  not  omitting  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Julian  Melville ;  and  as  Alice  was  well  acquainted  with  the  latter's  disposition,  she  felt  confident 
that  he  would  soon  call  his  rival  to  an  account.  When,  therefore,  Mr  Cliflbrd  requested  to 
see  Henry  alone,  her  fears  were  at  once  confirmed,  and  from  that  moment  she  was  sure  that 
the  gentleman*s  business  could  be  nothing  else  than  to  bear  a  hostile  message  from  Mr  MeU 
vnie.  She  retired  to  her  room,  and  suffbred  the  most  intense  anxiety  till  she  saw  Carleton 
return  from  the  grove,  when  she  immediately  descended  the  stairs,  determined  to  prevent^  if 
possible,  a  meeting  between  the  parties. 

«  Why  do  you  imagine,"  demanded  Henry,  **  that  the  gentleman  was  a  messenger  Amd 
Bfr  Melville?'' 
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**  Ob,  do  not  keep  me  in  tnipenae,  Henry,  I  beg  of  you,"  replied  Alice.  "  I  linow  Mr 
MelviOe  too  well  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  will  overlook  yonr  language,  and  I  hare 
too.naob  reason  to  fear  that  you  received  a  challenge  by  the  hands  of  that  young  man." 

"If  soch  be  the  case,"  said  Henry  with  a  smile,  "why  should  my  Alice  give  herself  so 
nueh  uneasiness  about  so  trifling  a  matter  ?" 

**  A  trifling  matter,  Henry  V  said  Alice  in  a  serious  tone ;  *<do  you  call  it  a  trifling^  matter 
thai  to  sport  with  human  life— to  expose  yourself  to  the  risk  of  goioK  suddenly,  and  perhapa 
unprepared,  into  the  presence  of  your  Maker,  or  of  becoming  the  murderer  of  a  fellow  being  ? 
Ohy  Henry,  relieve  my  fears  at  once,  and  tell  me  what  you  propose  doing.  Excuse  my  impor- 
toi^,  for  I  am  seriously  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  between  you  and  Julian 
MclTOfe." 

**  What  would  you  have  me  do,  Alice  ?**  demanded  Carleton.  <*Mr  Melville  declares  that  I 
bare  insulted  him,  and  as  I  cannot  deny  having  used  the  language  which  has  given  ofience,. 
how  can  I  refuse  the  satisfaction  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  require  at  my  hands  ?" 

"  Refuse  it  peremptorily,"  replied  Alice,  *'  without  fearing  the  consequences,  and  teach 
Mr  Melville  to  be  careful,  in  future,  how  he  provokes  unpalatable  retorts.  In  my  opinion,  ho 
his  not  the  slightest  claim  on  you  for  satisfaction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you  who  have  the 
best;  nay,  the  only  right  to  complain  of  what  has  passed.  In  making  so  fiUse  and  preposte- 
rous a  charge,  what  could  he  expect  but  to  be  told  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  uttered  what 
was  nntrue  ? — and  how  can  he  reasonably  call  upon  you  for  satisfaction,  when  the  language  at 
which  be  takes  exception,  and  considers  so  derogatory  to  his  honour,  was  only  true,  but  pre* 
dsely  that  which  he  might  have  known  would  be  elicited  by  his  absurd,  yet  insulting  accu* 
saftkm?" 

«  AH  tbis  is  very  true,  Alice,*'  said  Henry,  amused  at  the  earnestness  with  which  she  argued,. 
•*  yet  the  World  will  not  give  itself  the  trouble  to  try  the  case,  and  to  weigh  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  it  will  look  at  the  simple  fact,  that  I  charged  Mr  Melville  with  falsehood,  and  subse- 
qnently  refused  bis  challenge.  I  should  be  regarded  as  a  coward,  and  if  I  should  join  the  army 
the  officers  might  refuse  to  associate  with  me,  on  the  ground  that,  in  dedinmg  to  fight,  I  had 
rendered  myself  unworthy  of  companionship  with  men  of  honour." 

**  Let  them  do  so,"  said  Alice ;  "  the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience,  and  the  consci* 
onsness  of  having  obeyed  the  laws  of  God,  in  preference  to  bowing  to  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  men,  will  console  you  for  the  lack  of  their  friendship.  Besides,  yon  will  be  countenanced 
by  one  man  at  least,  and  his  approbation  will  assuredly  outweigh  the  contempt  and  sneers  of 
ten  dionsand  duellists.** 

'<W^,  Alice,**  said  Henry,  "your  arguments  on  this  subject  will  be  useless,  as  I  have 
already  decided  how  to  act." 

*'  Ob,  Henry,  be  advised,  and  pursue  this  matter  no  farther.  Ha^e  I  no  influence  with  you  ? 
—and  cannot  I  persuade  you  to  alter  your  purpose  ?*' 

"  Yon  cannot,  dearest  Alice,*'  replied  Henry;  "my  determination  is  fixed  and  unalterable.*^ 

-  And  you  will  meet  Mr  Melville?" 

**  I  may  meet  him,  but— 1  will  npt  fight,**  answered  Carleton,  taking  her  hand.  *<  Does 
that  content  you,  Alice  ?" 

"  It  does,'*  she  replied  with  surprise ;  "  but  why  did  yon  not  tell  me  so  at  first,  and  spare  me 
the liMirtification  of  exhibiting  so  much  feeling?" 

**  Because  it  pleased  me  to  see  the  interest  you  manifested,**  replied  Carleton,  "  and  also,, 
because  I  was  desirous  to  know  what  sort  of  arguments  yon  would  use  against  my  accepting 
thedttUenge.** 

"They  were  sound,  were  they  not?"  asked  Miss  Staflford  with* a  smile. 

"  I  consider  them  so,**  replied  Carleton,  *'  for  all  that  yon  said  had  occurred  to  me  with 
niBeient  force  to  influence  my  decision.  I  auure  you,  however,  that  although  I  have  long 
<bborred  dnelling,  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  bring  myself  to  my  present  determination.  I 
^Mwledge  that  I  feared  the  world's  opinion— I  was- afraid  that  even  you,  Alice,  would  look 
^pon  me  as  a  coward,  and  hold  me  in  oontempt.  Bnt  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  my  decision 
^oooris  with  yonr  own  wishes,  and  now,  with  yonr  approval  of  my  oourse^  I  will  brave  the 

*>>«tti  of  those  who  may  soont  the  idea  that  I  haye  been  guided  in  this  matter  by  principle 

abas.* 
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At  tidt  moment  Cato  entered,  and  announced  that  a  gCTdemm  was  waitfaif^  to  Mt  Mr 
Carleton. 

Henry  repaired  to  the  piasaa,  wbere  be  found  Mr  Cliflbrd.  The  former  then  decland  hb 
intention  of  dedinhig  the  cbattenge,  at  the  tame  time  reffising  to  recal  his  oiftotive  nntdh,  or 
to  malLe  aoy  apology  whatever.  He  again  stated  that  hit  opposition  to  duelling,  foonded  upaa 
bia  belief  that  it  wai  wrong,  was  bis  chief  reason  for  refusing  to  give  Mr  l!|feiviUe  tbo  meet* 
ing  he  bad  demanded ;  and  added,  that  he  well  knew  bow  probable  it  was  that  that  gcntltb 
man  and  his  friends,  and  all  others  who  believe  that  no  man  but  a  coward  ever  refusae  tnigb^ 
would  ascribe  tbe  course  be  had  adopted  to  a  fear  of  exposing  his  person  to  daagier.  itowiS' 
Willing,  be  said,  that  they  should  form  what  opinion  of  him  they  chose,  aa  he  had  vmdm  op 
Ills  mind  not  to  violate  his  principles,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

<*  People  may  say  that  you  are  a  coward,**  observed  Mr  Clifford,  "  but  it  oannoc  be  denied 
that  yoa  have  more  moral  courage  than  most  men  of  the  world  possess.  It  may  not  ba  |Hroper 
for  me,  standing  in  the  position  that  I  do,  to  make  the  remark,  but  I  cannot  refrain  fnm 
expressing  my  approval  of  your  decision.  I  will  confess  to  you  that,  within  the  last  two  feoors, 
I  have  thought  more  upon  duelling  than  ever  I  did  before ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  Ihairv 
arrived  is,  that  it  is,  as  you  have  termed  it,  a  wicked  and  absurd  custom,  and  one  that  ot^gbC, 
loi^  since,  to  have  been  abolished.  Having  become  the  second  of  my  friend,  I  could  not  to» 
iuse  him  my  services ;  but  I  secretly  hoped,  from  the  moment  I  left  here,  that  you  woaM  Mt 
accept  the  call.  It  is  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  in  which  I  have  participated,  and  I  assoMi  yov 
it  ihall  be  the  last** 

Carleton  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  a  confession  of  this  kind  from  such  a  source,  and 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  his  response  to  the  message  was  approved  of  by  one  of  the  pai 
most  likely  to  impute  bis  conduct  to  other  than  the  true  motives. 


'  CHAPTER   XII. 

Wb  will  now,  for  a  short  time,  shift  the  scene  from  the  Woods  to  the  MThite  Rose  Tkren. 
in  Dock  street.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  date  of  the  incident  reeorded 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  a  retired  room  in  the  public  house  above  named  held  two  men  eloseiy 
engaged  in  conversation.  The  door  was  fiistened  to  prevent  interruption,  a  shigle  faunpwns 
dimly  homing  upon  a  stand  in  one  comer,  and  between  these  men  was  a  table,  on  which  atood 
a  decanter  of  brandy,  four  pistols,  two  dirks,  and  a  large  knife.  The  occupants  of  the  reooi 
were  dressed  in  the  ordinary  attire  of  the  lower  order  of  citizens,  and  their  weather-beaten 
countenances,  which  indicated  great  energy  and  determination,  wore  an  unusually  grain  and 
severe  expression.  One  of  tbem  sat  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  while  hie  elbow 
leaned  upon  the  table  beside  him,  and  his  large  black  eyes  were  mtensely  fixed  upon  a  spot  far 
the  fireplace  aa  he  listened  ta  the  remarks  of  his  firiend.  The  other,  at  the  moment  that  we 
introduced  the  reader,  held  a  glass  of  brandy  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  leaned  forward  ki  his 
^oiudr,  talking  in  an  under  tone,  but  with  great  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner.  OccnaioDally 
the  person  to  whom  his  speech  was  addressed  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  were  nnwillhig  in  git^ 
hia  aflsent  to  what  was  asked  by  his  companieo. 

**  He  will  die  like  a  hero,'*  said  Marriner,  in  the  early  part  of  their  conversation,  "and  tidt 
night  he  shall  be  gbrwnaly  avenged.  Come,  Crawford,  yon  were  to  gfve  me  your  dedakMifhit 
evening-^wiU  you  join  me  or  not?" 

"  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so,'*  said  Crawford,  **  and  yet  I  would  like,  above  all  things,  to  aCrika 
a  blow  among  these  d— d  Tories  and  English,     i  bure  my  reasons,  however,  for  hesitatk^  td     ^ 
OOi^perate  with  yov  is  this  bwsinossL'* 

•  •«  Oh,  the  devil  take  all  reasons,**  said  Marriner  impatiently;  "what  should  indnce  ynvfo  ^ 
forego  this  opportunity  of  annoying  onr  enemies  ?  How  often  have  yon  declared  to  mc^  that  .S 
yon  took  no  pieainre  in  aaythhig  but  m  akttng  ttao  came  of  the  revolotionists,  and  that  yaa  ^ 
wonld  never  let  a.ohanoa  of  daing  an  injnry  to  the  Bngiish  and  their  American  abettora  p 
unimpraired?  Yon  oaannt  have  forgntten  ttan  coovenatfon  we  bad  a  few  weefca  sinen  an  < 
wen  filMiingkthrongh  the  «teta,  when  we  jq^rend  ta  da  aDOM  deed  tha^ 
Thiyi  jjrott  were  ready  to  join  heart  and  hand  In  the  most  daring  enterprise ;  but  no«L.i 
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3^00  iMiTe  bttont  ghfiilrwi  Iwiiiiri,  <h— fail,  md  dm  m  loofcr  eipote  ywurtelf  to 
daofer.** 

I      •*  Do  yon  mean  what  you  say  ?*'  demanded  Crawford  in  a  mild  tone,  tomiag  hit  eyes  to 
^wardi  hia  friend^  '^or  do  you  speak  in  jest?" 

«  Not  in  jest  certainly,'*  replied  Marriner ;  ^  I  say,  in  earnest,  that  I  db  iiot  know  what  else 
than  fear  coald  prevent  your  engaging  in  this  matter.** 

Crawford,  on  hearing  this,  smiled  cootemptnonsly,  but  made  no  reply,  as  if  he  might  have 
considered  it  beneath  him  to  say  a  word  in  vindieation  of  his  courage.  He  kept  his  eyes, 
liowevar,  on  Marriner,  who^  without  heediog  the  anger  of  the  other,  continued,  in  the  same 
Tein,  to  stir  up  Crawford'a  feelings,  hoping  to  accomplish  by  ridicule  what  he  now  scarcely 
BTpf5*^  to  do  by  persuasion.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  friend ; 
bat  the  latter,  who  was  generally  ready  to  take  the  lead  in  any  expedition  involving  great  per- 
ional  risk,  was  on  this  occasion  very  backward,  and  seemed  reluctant  to  participate  in  the 
project  then  on  foot* 

«*  If  it  be  not  fear,**  continued  Marriner,  ''perhaps  you  have  repented  of  your  evil  deeds, 
and  made  up  your  mind  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  future,  saying  your  prayers  every  night,  and 
gtdng  to  church  on  Sundays.  I  recommend  you  to  turn  parson,  and  If  you  can  get  a  house  to 
hold  ferth  in,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  oertificate,  hi  which  I  will  swear  that  you 
never  cut  a  purse  nor  robbed  a  roost  in  your  life,  and  that  you  have  always  been  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  honest  creatures  in  Christendom.** 
I  ^  D— n  it,  sir,**  said  Crawford,  starting  from  his  chair  and  seizing  a  pistol,  «  what  do  yon 
by  talking  to  me  in  tluit  style  ?  If  you  deem  me  a  coward,  stand  up  like  a  man,  and 
who  will  flinch  first." 

**  Doa*t  hold  that  pistol  with  the  muasle  towards  me,**  said  Marriner,  .with  an  irrenstibl> 
*€omio  expression  of  countenanoe,  while  he  took  a  mouthful  of  his  favourite  beverage ;  <*  it 
may  go  off  and  drill  me ;  such  accidents  have  happened,  you  know,  and  may  happen  again.*' 
Crawford  stood  mute,  looking  at  bis  iacetiottt  friend,  and  from  a  towering  passion  was  sud 
denly  broui^t  nearly  to  the  point  of  laughing  outright  at  the  coolness  Ind  unconcern  with 
vb&dB  Marriner  saw  the  outbreak  of  his  excited  temper. 
\       **  Come,  come,  Crawford/'  continued  Marriner,  **  sit  down,  man,  and  don*t  stand  there  like 
ireebooler  about  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  poor  devil  he  has  just  robbed.     Remem- 
oompany  you  are  in,  and  oonduet  yourself  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  my  example 
hMM  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  year  manners.     Sit  down,  I  say  again,  and  let  ns 
pmoeed  to  business.** 

I  **  I  should  have  been  a  most  incorrigible  rapscallion,  truly,**  said  Crawford,  smiling,  <*  if  I 
SnjI  kttowed  your  example  more  dosely.  You  have  made  me  bad  enongh  as  it  is.  Heaven 
^nows ;  and  if  justice  were  done,  your  back  should  suffer  for  a  portion  of  my  sins.** 

M  And  your  neck  for  the  remainder,"  said  Marriner  drily.    **  But  that* s  neither  here  nor 
;  let  us  talk  of  something  more  important  than  your  character." 

'<  Canaot  we  nsoue  Captain  H ?**  demanded  Crawford* 

*'I  fear  not,**  replied  Marrioer,  ''for  the  prison  in  Crown  street  is  a  devil  of  a  stroag 
and,  what  Is  more,  the  time  is  now  too  short  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements ;  we 
^k>  not  even  know  what  room  be  is  In,  and  if  we  did,  I  do  not  see  how,  at  this  late  period,  we 
Sbenld  go  to  work  to  liberate  him.  If  it  could  be  done,  I  wenM  join  in  any  attempt,  how* 
mwr  hopeless,  to  set  him  free.*' 

**  I  fear  it  would  be  useless  to  make  the  trial,**  said  Crawford,  after  a  few  moments*  pause, 
«— "  and  yet  if  we  had  iinown  a  little  earlier  that  he  was  captured,  we  might,  perhaps,  have- 
Jbnnd  some  means  of  communicating  with  him,  and  ooneertiag  a  plan  of  escape.** 

"  That  might,  perhaps,  have  been  done  in  some  way,"  said  Marriner,  "  through  Lizasy 
Grady,  whose  lover,  Powle — the  vagabond  Tory — is  now  under-keeper  of  the  prison ;  but  she 
Is  not  at  home  to-night,  and  he  could  be  influenced  by  nobody  but  her.     I  have  been  endea> 

.louring  to  devise  some  means  of  getting  H out  of  the  hands  of  these  devils,  and  have 

CDme  to  the  conclusioa  that  no  human  means  can  now  save  him.  Our  only  purpose,  therefore, 
taut  be  to  retaliate,  and  make  great  havoc  among  the  cursed  Tories ;  the  same  blow  will 
U  heavily  on  the  army.  Howe  expects,  probably,  to  make  this  city  bis  head-quarters, 
irhenDe  ta  tturry  «n  hts«|mrations,  and  shoot  his  thnnderbolts  in  every  direction.  Whiter  is 
f 


\ 
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both  sides  of  that  beautiful  avenue,  together  with  the  Eoglisb  and*  German  churches.  It  is 
thought  that  not  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  houses  have  been  reduced  to  ashes.  Next  day  a 
great  many  cart-loads  of  pine-sticks,  dipped  in  brimstone  and  other  combustible  substancei^ 
were  found  concealed  in  cellars,  which  the  incendiaries  doubtless  intended  to  set  on  fire,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  conflagration  more  certain  to  spread.  Between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred men  were  arrested  on  suspicion  during  the  night,  and  sent  to  gaol,  and  several  men 
were  killed. 

**  The  incendiaries  are  supposed  to  be  certain  of  the  rebels  who  intended,  probably,  to 
destroy  the  city,  and  thus  talEe  revenge  upon  the  loyalists  and  the  British.  Was  not  this 
wicked,  dearest  Alice?  and  would  you  have  believed  that  these  men,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  mischief  they  have  committed,  and  the  loss  of  life  they  have  occasioned,  could  have  been 
so  base  as  to  do  a  deed  worthy  of  fiends?  Oh  1  my  dear  friend,  what  horrors  has  this  war 
produced !  and  what  will  become  of  us  in  the  midst  of  times  so  terrible  ?  Are  we  never  t» 
have  an  end  to  such  iniquitous  proceedings  ?— and  shall  we  not,  ere  long,  see  peace  restored 
to  this  unfortunate  land  ? 

"  You  will  probably  remember,  my  sweet  friend,  that  I  have  more  than  once  spoken  to 
you  of  a  young  man  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  fond  of  me — foolish  fellow  U-and 
to  pester  me  with  his  visits.  Would  you  believe  that,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  encouragement 
he  still  persists  in  haunting  our  house  ?  It  is  even  so ; — and  not  satisfied  with  coming  hither 
almost  every  evening,  of  late  he  has  made  his  visitations  in  the  morning,  before  my  hair  was 
out  of  papers.  Now  is  not  this  provoking  ?  If  you  were  in  my  place,  and  were  disposed  to 
rid  yourself  of  so  troublesome  a  visitor,  you  would  frighten  him  away  with  one  of  your  frigid 
looks ;  but  I  am  so  silly  as  to  be  afraid  to  do  anything  that  might  hurt  his  feelings,  and  there- 
fore suffer  him  to  come  to  me,  probably  with  the  conviction  on  his  part  that  his  visits  an 
entirely  acceptable. 

**  This  Mr  Wentworth  has  succeeded  to  admiration  in  insinuating  himself  mto  the  good  graeea 
of  my  fiither  and  mother.  Strange  to  say,  Alice,  they  consider  him  a  perfect  model  in  every 
point  of  view.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  amiable  and  intellectual ;  and  as  to  his  person* 
even  I,  prejudiced  as  I  am  against  him  on  account  of  his  importunities,  must  admit  that  he 
is  very  handsome.  'Such  hair  and  eyes ! — some  young  ladies  have  actually  called  him  a 
perfect  Adonis,  and  I  know  more  than  one  who  would  give  their  ears  to  be  the  object  of  his 
admiration  and  preference*  How  gladly  would  I  permit  them  to  take  him  off  my  hands  !  Ah, 
Alice,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  beset  by  a  young  man  who  seems  determined  to 
carry  his  point.  Cannot  you — no,  I  will  not  ask  your  advice,  for  I  have  already  done  so ; 
and  the  only  reply  you  gave  me  was,  to  declare  that  I  am  in  love,  and  that  I  ought,  if  te 
gentleman  be  worthy  of  me,  to  accept  his  hand  when  offered.     How  absurd ! 

"  Mr  Wentworth  was  at  our  house  during  the  fire,  and  remained  till  ten  o'clock  next  day. 
You  would  have  been  amused  at  his  anxiety,  and  I  do  really  believe  that  I  should  hate 
laughed  at  him  myself,  had  I  not  been  so  prodigiously  frightened.  He  made  himself  terj 
useful,  it  is  true,  and  waited  upon  me  with  great  assiduity ;  assuring  me,  all  the  while,  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  bidding  me  be  calm  and  composed.  He  sat  by  me  a  part  of 
the  night,  and,  in  spite  of  what  I  could  do,  insisted  upon  holding  my  hand  in  his.  Did  yon 
ever !  n 

**  Henry  seems  pleased  with  his  visit,  and,  in  his  letters,  expresses  himself  delighted  with 
the  Woods.  How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  the  temple,  when  the  divinity 
within  would  charm  the  gods  themselves  ? 

'*  From  hints  dropped  by  my  father,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  Henry  is  mudi  inclined 
to  favour  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists.  1  tell  you  this  in  strict  confidence,  my  dear  friend^ 
and  hope  you  will  make  some  little  exertion  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  I  fear  it  i»  that 
which  has  affected  papa  so  unpleasantly  for  the  last  few  days.  He  has  scarcely  spoken  a  word 
to  one  of  his  fismily,  and  keeps  his  own  room  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Something  is 
we^hing  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  it  makes  me  quite  unhappy  to.  see  him  so  depressed  in 
spirits. 

**I  long  to  see  you,  my  sweet  friend,  and  would  give  the  world  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Woods.  MThen  Washington  and  his  ragged  followers  are  driven  from  the  vicinity  of  this 
dty,  as  they  doubtless  will  be  ere  long,  we  shall  have  it  much  more  qniet  hereabouts,  and 
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tbeiit  perhapi,  I  will  make  you  a  visit.  Alice,  do  yoa  know  I  have  a  little  plan  in  my  head, 
whScli,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  enable  us  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  most  delightfnlly  ? 
Here  it  is ;— you  shall  come  to  New  York  by  and  bye,  and  stay  vrith  me  till  spring.  The 
British  offieeii  will  make  it  very  lively  here,  and  we  may  enjoy  ourselves  exceedingly.  What 
jay  yoo,  sweet?  Give  me  an  answer  in  your  next,  and  let  it  be  in  accordance  with  my  most 
•arnest  wishes* 

*'  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Gaacb. 

**  P.S.  Just  as  I  had  signed  my  name,  in  popped.  Charles,  looking  as  well  as  usual,  if  not 
a  trifle  better.  Did  I  mention  to  you  that  his  hair  curls  ?  His  eyes  are  large  and  very 
black-- 4>ut  I  think  I  have  already  described  him  to  you. 

<  Good  Heavens  I    Two  men  have  just  passed  under  my  window,  and  said  something 

about  Captain  H ,  Henry's  friend,  which  astounds  me.    It  cannot,  cannot  be  true.    John 

Is  waiting  for  this,  or  I  would  give  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

<(  Once  more,  dearest,  adieu.  '  G.*' 

Henry  hod  been  in  his  room  but  a  few  moments,  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard,  attended 
by  a  concussion  like  that  produced  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  body  upon  tbe  floor.  Mr  Staf- 
ford ran  immediately  to  the  hall,  and  his  daughter,  who  had  also  been  startled  by  the  same 
sound,  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  inquired  what  had  caused  the  noise;  The  former, 
having  ascertained  that  it  had  not  proceeded  from  the  kitchen  nor  from  the  upper  story, 
replied  that  it  must  have  come  from  Henry's  room ;  and,  alter  consulting  a  moment  with 
Alice,  he  ventured  to  open  the  door  of  Carleton's  apartment,  where  he  discovered  tbe  occu- 
pant stretched  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  To  raise  him,  and,  with  Cato*s  assistance,  to  place 
him  upon  his  bed,  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time 
Henry  revived,  and,  looking  about  him  with  an  air  of  surprise,  at  length  recollected  himself, 
and  pointed  to  the  letter  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  He  then  rose,  threw  himself  into  a  large 
chair,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  one  from  whom  everything  but  life — even  hope  itself—' 
had  been  rudely  and  suddenly  wrested. 

Mr  Stafford  took  up  the  letter,  and,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  daughter 
*  who  stood  by  his  side,  read  the  following  words :— > 

*'  My  Dear  Sir, — Little  did  I  think  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  it 
woold  soon  be  my  duty  to  convey  to  you  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  your  late 
brave  and  amiable  friend  Captain  H>— .  It  appears  that  he  left  here  a  few  days  since  to 
visit  the  British  camp  in  tbe  character  of  a  spy,  and,  on  Ills  return,  having  successfully 
accomplished  tbe  object  of  his  perilous  errand,  was  recognised  at  Huntington  as  an  American 
officer  in  disguise,  and  immediately  arrested. 

**  I  have  little  to  communicate  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  concerning  the  lost  moments  of  your 
IKend,  but  I  am  assured  that  his  close  was  worthy  of  his  life,  and  that  he  died  like  a  christian 
and  a  soldier.  He  breathed  his  lost  upon  Montresor's  Island,  '  lamenting,*  as  he  observed, 
'that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lay  dawn  for  his  country . ' 

«  Captain  H was  jiot  allowed  a  trial,  but  custom  in  such  cases,  I  am  told,  justifies 

Creneral  Howe  in  dispensing  with  proceedings  of  that  kind.     The  American  army  has  lost  a 
valuable  officer,  and  you,  I  need  not  say,  a  most  excellent  friend. 

"  I  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  personally  acquainted  withthe  deceased,  but  his  youth,  his 
^rtues,  and  his  courage,  but  more  especially  the  fact  of  his  having  been  an  intimate  of  yours, 
^lEuide  me  feel  a  deep  interest  in  him,  and  rendered  this  sudden  termination  of  his  short  but 
l>rilUant  career  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  and  sorrow.  I  condole  with  you  upon  this  melan- 
^l:ioly  bereavement.  Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Charles  Wentwobth." 

Alice,  without  speaking,  retired  to  her  own  room,  where  she  paid  the  tribute  of  tears  to  the 
*«»emory  of  the  departed  hero.  Mr  Stafford  showed  that,  much  as  he  disliked  those  whom  he 
**»8inatized  as  rebels,  he  had  a  heart  capable  of  feeling  deep  regret  that  the  sanguinary  rules 

«>f  Warfare  had  imposed  upon  Captain  H 's  captors  the  necessity  of  terminating  his  life 

•*Poa  the  scaffold. 

He  stood  a  moment  with  knitted  brows,  and  then  approaching  Carleton,  observed   "  This 
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is  Mi  Mws,  Henry,  very  bmL    I  would  to  God  be  oaight  luve  been  spared  T    Tben^wtnta^ 
as  iff  be  wen  nnwilling,  ai  snob  *  time,  to  mtrnde  bimself  upon  bia  you^g  and  aflUeted 
Jsft  Henry  to  reflect  mpon  tbe  sodden  and  irr^^rable  loss  he  bad  sustained. 


CH  AFTER    XIV.' 

Whim  Gnrieton  was  alooe,  be  threw  open  tbe  window,  and  reniauied  sttting  by  it  dnrisg  tbe 
whole  night  Moroing  broke  and  found  him  still  a  watcher,  but  at  length,  notwithstcndiig 
bis  mental  distress,  drowsiness  oppressed  his  eyelids,  and  be  sunln  into  a  profonnd  eleep,  Kitb 
bis  bead  resting  upon  the  back  of  his  chair.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  sunbeams  dart- 
ing upon  his  face  caused  him  to  awake ;  and,  having  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  it  itill 
early,  he  made  his  toilet  leisurely,  and  then  sat  down  to  write  to  bis  father. 

He  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to  address  his  parent.  To  promise  all  that  the  latter  re- 
^pijred  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  since  he  had  fully  decided  to  connect  himself  with  the  army ; 
BOr  would  bis  pride  permit  him  to  remonstrate  against  what  he  considered  the  unnecessarily 
barsh  measure  which  his  father  had  adopted.  At  one  moment  he  felt  indignant  at  such  treat- 
meat*  and  was  half  disposed  to  express  himself  in  the  terms  dictated  by  his  feelings ;  but  his 
attachment  to  his  father,  and  the  profound  respect  he  entertained  for  him  as  the  author  ef  liis 
being,  restrained  him  from  inditing  anything  unworthy  of  a  son.  After  commencing .  tw«  tr 
three  letters  which  he  immediately  destroyed  as  unsatisfieustory,  he  at  last  finished  one  ti|fii 
appeared  to  content  him;  and,  having  perused  it  several  times,  as  if  to  satisfy  bimself  that.it 
contained  nothing  which  might  be  considered  disrespectful,  he  sealed  it^  and  caused  it  to  be 
delivered  to  the  servant,  who  was  about  to  set  off  on  his  return. 

When  he  had  dispatched  this* duty,  his  eye  fell  upon  Grace's  letter,  which  had  reQainsd 
unopened*  He  took  it  up,  and  while  he  looked  at  the  superscription  before  breaking  the  soali 
a  tear  came  unbidden  and  trickled  down  his  cheek.  This  playful  and  afiectionate  creatupe^to 
whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  wrote,  to  him  in  her  usual  lively  vein,  ignorant,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  what  her  father  had  done,  and  not  dreaming  that  at  that  moment  her  only  bro- 
ther was  a  discarded  member  of  the  family.  Had  she  known  it,  how  would  that  bosom,  which 
had  hitherto  been  tenanted  by  nought  but  the  most  cheerful  and  happy  feelings,  have  been 
filled  and  torn  by  strong  emotions  of  grief  and  pain  I 

**  You  tell  me,  my  dear  brother/'  said  she,  <*  that,  so  far,  your  visit  at  the  Woods  has  ben 
very  pleasant  to  you.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  though  you  pretend  to  derive  your  dilef 
pleasure  from  the  country  itself,  which  you  say  is  delightful,  my  own  opinion  is,  thai  the 
greatest  attraction  is  my  charming  friend  Alice,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  you  a  not  im- 
willing  captive.  Is  not  this  the  case  ?— and  are  you  not  obliged  to  your  hair-braJned  8ister»  as 
you  sometimes  call  her,  for  urging  you  to  make  this  visit  to  the  Woods  ? — Certainly  yoo  aie^ 
brother,  and  I  shall  hold  you  my  debtor  for  having  put  you  in  possession  of  one  of  the  Best 
lovely  creatures  in  this  hemisphere.     What  a  noble  couple  you  will  make  to  be  sure  I 

*  Di  lei  degno  egU,  e  deirna  ella  di  lai, 
N^  iBfglio  •'acoopiaro  nnqu'Alti  i  dui,' 

says  Ariosto,  and  surely  all  this  and  more  may  be  said  of  you  and  my  excellent  friend,  slieii 

the  twain  shall  have  become  one. 

**  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  Alice,  and  what  do  you  think  I  have  said  to  her  among  ^ 
other  things  ?  Why,  nothing  less  than  this,  that  she  must  come  to  New  York  some  time  darings 
tbe  autumn,  and  remain  with  us  till  spring.  Will  not  this  be  delightful,  and  do  you  not  aoti-*- 
eipate  a  a  great  deal  of  happiness  from  such  an  arrangement  ?  Here  we  shall  have  tbe  offi< 
of  tbe  British  army,  and  the  winter  will  glide  away  imperceptibly,  while  we  are  occupied  by 
round  of  innocent  amusements.  She  whom  you  love  will  be  ever  at  your  side,  and  it  will 
a  pieasnre  to  me  to  see  both  of  you  as  happy  as  birds  in  spring.  Oh,  would  that  these  plea* 
fiag  anticipatioos  of  mhie  may  not  end  in  disappointment ! 

^  fiball  I  oonfess  to  yon  that,  since  writing  the  last  period,  it  has  seemed  to  me  tliat 
Wiflbss  are  destined  sot  to  be  realfsed  ?    But  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  think  so,  Ibr  I 
always  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  tbe  bright  side  of  every  picture,  and  I  will 
Wghi  to  eBcovrage  gleoiBy  iwebe^BagSi 
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**ltau7«witty»iiptniiiiiMtofpMikMiiQiiil3rto7oa?  I  koaw  yon  wfll  not  be  o€lmded» 
aMl<lvintlMMfeffeMgr»tiMlpaM  ^  wriuippf  In  ocMMqatnee  <rffoar  sympathy  wUh  those 
wbMB  he  oalle  rebele.  Let  me  eatraal  you,  brother,  to  take  ao  pert  ia  this  dreadfiil  eontest, 
aB4  if  you  mast  approTo  thefa-  oanse,  to  keep  sfleot  on  this  agltathig  snbjeet  I  knoif  yon 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  matter  than  I  am,  and  your  ophiions  may  be 
oQtreot ;  but  for  papa*s  sake--for  mine.  ■*iay,  for  yoor  own  sake,<-»I  beg  yon  to  be  very  caiu 
tloos  what  yea  say  and  do.  Will  you  not  oblige  me  in  this  particular?  Papa's  prefudices 
an  starong^  you  know,  and  his  oeaee  aay  depend  npoa  yoor  deeUoBw  Adlea,^  my  dear 
brother.  Affectionately,  GtACfB." 

«•?•&  Have  yon  heard  of  the  thre?--I  refer  yoa  to  my  letter  to  AOee  fMr  a  brier  aooonnt 

"  SiPBet  and  innocent  creature  f*  eaelaiond  Henry,  **  how  wfl)  your  happiness  be  marred, 
and  yanr  onrrent  of  cheerful  thonghts  and  feeUngs  be  interrupted,  when  yon  shall  hear  what 
has  happened  to  that  brother  whom  yon  love  so  well  I  Yes,  Grace,"  he  continued,  after 
glaaeing  again  over  the  last  page»  '*  your  forebodings  of  evil  will  be  realised  much  sooner  than 
yea  eipect.  I,  too,  could  wish  that  those  pleasing  anticipations  of  yours  might  be  fhlfilled ; 
but  Jkte  has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  the  coming  season,  instead  of  bringing  with  it  those  hours 
of  HiUoity  which  you  look  to  with  so  much  pleasure,  will  be  to  you  joyless  and  sad  in  the 


/ 


«•  Oblige  you?— Oh,  what  would  I  not  do  to  aflbrd  a  thrifl  of  happiness  to  that  innocent 
heart  ?  Alas  !  my  dear  Grace,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  The  die  is  cast,  and  he  whose 
welfiure  is  dearer  to  you  than  your  own  is  bencefi>rth  iiomeieis  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  no 
iHend  but  his  sword— no  object  to  pursue  but  the  freedom  of  his  natiTo  land.  No  friend  did 
I  say  ?  Forgive  me,  Grace— you  at  least,  and  one  beskie^  whithersoever  J  may  be  carried  by 
the  tide  of  war,  though  years  may  intervene  before  we  meet  again,  and  whether  it  be  mine  to 
exult  in  victory,  or  groan  a  helpless  victim  upon  a  vanquished  field,  will  cherish  me  in  your  ) 
beaems,  and  think  of  me  ever  as  a  dear  and  absent  friend.  Adieu,  sweet  Grace— beloved . 
riater  I  the  day  is  distant  in  which  my  eyes  will  rest  again  upon  your  slight  and  beauteong 
ibrm." 

At  break£ut  Henry  announced  his  determination  to  leave  the  Woods  in  the  course  of  the 
■Boming;  Mr  Stafford  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  a  few  days  longer ;  but  be 
-^rery  soon  discovered  that  bis  guest  was  bent  upon  going,  and  that  all  efforts  to  detain  him 
"Would  be  entirely  useless.  The  meal  was  passed  almost  in  silence.  Henry  was  nearly  stupU 
^ed  by  the  news  he  had  received,  and  his  host  and  family,  though  they  knew  not  the  extent 
4)f  bis  troubles,  were  fiill  of  sympathy  for  the  affliction  under  which  be  laboured. 

Henry  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  bis  departure,  and,  having  got  all  things  in 

vsafiness,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  walked  towards  the  parlour,  hoping  to  obtain 

-SDHKher  private  interview  with  Alice.     In  the  hall  he  met  Cato,  who  immediately  suspended 

kh  work,  and  looked  as  if  he  desired  to  open  a  conversation,  but  knew  not  how  to  commence* 

*  Wen  Cato,"  said  Henry,  •*  I  am  about  to  leave  you.*' 

"  So  young  Missus  say,*'  said  the  honest  negro,  twisting  a  cloth  which  he  held  in  his 
^^snd ;  *'  I'm  berry  sorry  to  hear  dat — I  was  'specting  you  was  gwine  to  stay  some  time.** 

*<  You  are  very  good,  Cato,'*  said  Henry,  holding  a  few  pieces  of  money  towards  him, 
"  and  as  you  have  been  very  attentive  to  roe  and  Romeo,  let  me  present  you  with  these.'* 
**  Tank  you,  Massa  Henry,  I  will  keep  *em  to  'member  you  by.'* 
**  Yoa  may  do  that,**  said  Carleton,  **  provided  you  will  lav  out  this  guinea  in  a  dress  for 

wife,  which  you  will  please  to  give  her  from  me." 
'*  Oh,  Massa  Henry,"  said  Cato,  grinning  and  showing  his  white  teeth,  "  dis  is  too  much 
*"^1  b*aat  deserved  it  all** 

<*  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that,  Cato^  and  do  you  put  them  into  your' pocket     Is  Romeo 
•^aJdled?*' 

**  Yes,  HMSsa,  he  is,  and  stands  tied  to  de  pest     Massa  Henry,"  continued  Cato,  following 
m  to  the  pariour,  and  thenoe  to  the  back  piazza,  **  mought  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ux  when 
to  oome  here  agin  T* 
"  That  is  a  qnestkm,  Cato,^  replied  Hsnry,  **  which  I  cannot  answer.     It  may,  and  pro* 
wii^  bi  yeara  befne  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sew*  og  this  place  again." 
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**  Lmdt  bow  tony  I  be  to  bfltr  yoa  mj  to !"  eidaiaMd  Cat^i  witb  tt  tipwirfga  of  gMii 
serioufBen.  "  Wbai  will  jroon^  mitnt  dot  Mana  Henry,"  be  oontlBaed  earneetljry  b«t bi 
a  very  low  tone  of  voCee^ "  Mm  AUee  woold  ladder  bab  yon  bere»  and  if  yon  am  anybow  eoaio 
agin  soon,  I'm  fartain  sbe'd  be  obeijoyed  to  lee  yoa«  I'm  rare  on*t»  for  tbe  Inba  yon  belter 
dan  ber  own  (arder." 

«*  That  is  a  mere  conjectore  of  yonn^  Gato,*  said  Henry  smifing.    **  Vbere  is  your  ymnc 

mistress  r* 

^  In  de  grore,"  replied  tbe  bindi;  "but,  Massa  Henry,  dont  tell  wbat  I  say»  Ibr  ito 
mongfat  be  ^fended." 

•*  Never  fear,  Cato,"  said  Henry,  as  be  descended  tbe  steps  into  tbe  garden,  tbrongfa 
which  he  passed  into  the  grove,  where,  seated  in  ber  nsoal  place,  he  discovered  tbe  joang* 
lady  holding  a  book  in  her  band,  but  evidentiy  buried  in  deep  thought.  He  approadud  ber 
flowly  and  respectfully,  and  she  received  him  witb  one  of  her  sweetest  smflea.  He  tMk  • 
feat  upon  the  same  bench,  and  a  single  glance  at  ber  ikoe  was  sufficient  to  convinee  IAb  thit 
her  eyes  had  recently  been  suiTused  with  tears.  There  was  a  degree  of  soberness  in  ber 
countenance  after  her  smile  bad  disappeared,  as  if  some  strong  emotions  bad  stamped  (beir 
traces  upon  her  features,  and  imparted  to  them  a  rabdued  and  melancholy  expressiaa,  thit 
considerably  enhanced  their  beauty.  Her  hair  was  arranged  urith  studied  sfanplidty,  and  btr 
dress  was  dark  and  excessively  plain,  as  if  she  had  designed  that  her  personal 
should  exhibit  nothing  inconsistent  witb  the  depressed  stoto  of  her  feelings. 

**  I  rejoice,  my  dearest  Alice,"  said  be^  "  that  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  see  you  akmo 
more  before  my  departure.  In  consequence  of  wbat  passed  between  us  a  few  evenings  sbieab 
it  is  proper  that  I  shouM  make  known  to  yon  the  position  which  I  now  occupy  witb  rcfwd 
to  my  family,  and  aiTord  you  the  opportunity  of  witbdrawnig  tbe  promise  you  then 
under  the  supposition  that  my  drcumstanees  were  such  as  might  warrant  our  union  at 
ftiture  period.  From  this  letter  you  will  learn  that  I  have  been  eo  unfortunate  as  tm  teenr 
tbe  serious  displeasure  of  my  fetber,  who  has  taken  umbrage  at  my  participation  In  the  dBdr 
at  Montresor's  Island,  and  forbidden  me  to  return  home  until  I  be  prepared  to  cfaanfe  «f 
political  principles." 

AKce  received  the  letter  with  no  Kttle  rarprise,  and,  as  she  did  so,  handed  him  that  from 
Grace,  observing  that  her  friend  therein  requested  that  be  should  be  allowed  to  peroie  ber 
account  of  the  great  fire,  which,  being  pressed  for  time,  she  had  barely  alluded  to  in  btr  letter 

to  bim« 

**  This  is  faideed  a  most  lamentable  state  of  thfaigs,**  saM  Alice,  when  she  bad  Usbed 

reading. 

•*  My  prospecto  are  now  so  much  changed  from  wbat  they  were  a  few  hours  ago,"  aid 
Carleton,  **  that  I  feel  it  bicumbent  on  me  to  leave  you  at  liberty  either  to  continue  or  dto- 
solve  the  engagement,  as  you  may  think  it  proper.  Having  resolved  to  jofai  tbe  army,  it  la 
not  likely  that  I  shall  soon  regain  the  foyour  of  my  father ;  and  I  shall  therefore  be  compelled 
to  depend  upon  my  own  exertions  and  tbe  small  estote  inherited  from  my  maternal  grand- 
father. I  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  any  diange  in  my  father's  purpose,  unless  our  frieada 
ihottld  be  successful ;  and  as  I  am  now  comparatively  poor,  with  little  to  rely  upon  bvC  my 
sword,  perhaps  you  would  best  consult  your  own  happiness  by  accepting  the  release  wbidi  I 
now  tender." 

AUee  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  looked  steadily  in  Henry's  face  for  a  short  tiBs^ 
during  which  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip  was  perceptible,  and  her  eyes  became  filled  wicb 
tears. 

••  When  I  promised  you,  Henry,"  she  at  length  observed,  "  that  I  would  never  hiooMi 
the  wife  of  another,  Mhought  not  of  your  fortune  or  your  prospecte  in  life^I  regarded  ywi 
simply  as  the  man  who  had  won  the  best  affections  of  my  heart,  and  as  one  to  whose  i  iindiig 
I  should  be  more  than  willing  to  entrust  my  bappinem.  What,  then,  U  this  change  in  your 
circumstances  to  me?— and  what  ought  I  to  see  in  it  but  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  shonlj 
adhere  to  you  the  more  closely  ?  No,  Henry ;  unless  it  be  your  wish  that  our  engagenseal 
should  now  be  dissolved,  let  it  stand  till  brighter  days  shall  dawn  upon  our  afHicted  ommtrj, 
sad  rntore  you  agafai  to  your  borne  and  family.    All  is  at  present  shrouded  fai  glooai,  ft  in 
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titie»  Imt  ttokM  my  feeUngi  dcoeire  mo,  fiir  happier  timet  wn  tupjpntMng,  wliidi  both  of  at 
shoB  H^e  to  tee  and  enjoy.** 

«<  Oenerout  creatare  1**  exclaimed  Henry,  "  you  know  not  the  taorifiee  yon  are  making ; 
I  am  comparatively  a  beggar— you  are  beloved  by  one  who  it  welUbom  and  rich,  and  who 

would  immediately  make  yon  a  happy  wife *' 

•*  A  wife,  perhapi,"  interrapted  Alice,  with  a  faint  imile,  **  but  oh,  not— not  a  happy  one.*' 
**  I  than  be  long  absent,*'  continued  Henry,  "it  may  be  for  years ;    I  may  die,  oi  what  it- 
worse,  I  may  be  crippled ;   and  if  the  chances  of  war  should  be  against  us,  I  may  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  some  foreign  prison,  or  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  life  upon  a  scaffold.** 

**  Yoa  may,  indeed,  be  long  absent,'*  said  Alice,  **  but  I  am  very  patient,  and  can  await 
yoor  return.  You  may  be  crippled,  it'is  true,  but  you  will  not  be  less  worthy  of  my  love ;  and 
if,  unfortunately,  the  chances  of  war  should  be  against  you,  and  you  should  beoome  the  tenant 
<^  a  prison,  or  give  away  your  breath  upon  a  scaffold,  I  should  regard  myself  as  your  widow» 
and  eherish  your  memory  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  life.  But  you  will  not  die  ere  I  see  yoa 
agdn ;— you  will  neither  be  maimed  nor  imprisoned,  and,  although  you  may  have  many  hard- 
aUpa  to  endure,  believe  me,  heaven  will  ultimately  send  you  success.  I  speak  confidently^ 
Henry,  for  something  tells  me  that  when  we  part  it  will  be  not  for  ever,  but  for  a  season  only, 
and  to  meet  again  under  more  favourable  circumstances.** 

*•  Ood  grant  it  may  be  so  !**  said  Henry,  surveying  her  face  illumined  with  a  glow  of 

enthusiasm,  while  his  bosom  was  filled  with  rapture,  such  as  he  had  never  till  that  moment 

experienced.     In  the  society  of  that  charming  creature  he  had  often  felt  exquisitely  happy,  it 

iitme;  but  he  had  never  before  heard  so  full  a  confession  of  her  feelings  towards  bim->she 

liad  never  uttered  words  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness — and  nothing  that  had  previously  passed 

between  them  had  filled  his  heart  with  such  ecstatic  joy.    He  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  all 

command  of  language,  as  if  the  enchanting  tones  of  her  voice  had  deprived  him  of  the  faculty 

of  speech.    But  if  the  tongue  refused  its  office,  his  eyes  failed  not  in  their  duty,  and  lie  con* 

tinaed  to  look  upon  her  in  silence,  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  th& 

coatemplalion  of  her  beautiful  countenance. 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  and  the  exchange  of  a  few  trifles  to  serve  fbr  remem* 
brsnces,  Henry,  having  promised  Alice  that  she  should  hear  flrom  him  as  often  as  circum* 
stances  might  permit,  tore  himself  from  her  presence. 

Mr  Stafford  parted  from  him  with  great  reluctance,  and  although  he  knew  that  his  young 
fHead*s  destination  was  the  American  camp,  he  permitted  nothing  to  escape  his  lips  that 
^ttld  leave  an  unpleasant  iriipreuion  upon  Henry's  mind.  He  gave  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  retura  whenever  his  inclination  should  prompt,  and  auured  him  that,  at  the  Woods,  he- 
^hoold  ever  meet  with  a  most  cordial  reception. 

Cato  stood  at  the  gate  as  Henry  passed  out,  and  repeated  the  hope  that  **  Massa  would 
*o<Ni  eome  back  again  for  young  Missus*  sake." 

lo  quitting  the  Woods,  Carleton  felt  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  the  dearest  treasure- 

^llis  heart ;  and  the  thought  that  he  had  now,  perhaps,  looked  upon  it  for  the  last  time, 

*^ined  a  feeling  in  his  bosom  like  that  which  would  have  been  excited  by  seeing  her  oonsigned 

^  the  rflent  tomb.    A  tear  rose  to  his  eye  as  he  reflected  upon  the  probability  of  their  iieing 

'^  separated->upon  the  dangers  he  was  destined  to  encounter  ere  they  should  meet  again— 

^  upon  the  uncertainty  that  existed  as  to  whether  he  should  ever  re-enter  that  quiet  abodes 

^  be  blessed  once  more  with  the  sight  of  its  lovely  occupant.     At  he  rode  slowly  along  he 

'^V'eral  times  turned  in  his  saddle,  to  look  again  upon  the  bouse  now  receding  from  his  view  ; 

^  the  roof^  and  the  chimneys,  and  tlie  blue  smoke  curling  upwards  among  the  leaves,  and 

^tall  trees  that  sent  their  giant  arms  abroad,  as  if  to  protect  and  defend  the  fair  and  inno- 

^^  being  that  dwelt  beneath  them ;— all  had  an  interest  in  his  eye,  and  he  felt  that  he  loved 

^m  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  idol  which  he  adored. 

At  length  a  slight  turn  in  the  road  carried  him  beyond  the  view  of  even  the  tallest  trees, 
^  tmm  that  moment  he  regarded  himself  as  severed  from  all  companionship  with  hb  fellows,. 
^  thrust  upon  the  world,— a  being  without  a  home— friendless  and  alone.  To  him  the 
f^tare  appeared  a  dark  and  cheeriess  blank ;— he  could  perceive  no  bright  spot  in  the  illimi- 
^^  waste  before  him,  on  which  his  eye  could  repose  without  pain.  Even  hope  itself  seemed 
^  )ttvt  abandoned  him,  and  he  rode  on  hit  way,  a  tad  and  solitary  maiu 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

It  was  on  another  bright  clear  morning,  with  a  cool  though  slight  breeze  from  the  norA-weiCv 
and  a  blue  and  cloudless  Ay,  that  Henry  took  his  departure  from  the  Woods.  Hie  iBiTes 
were  beginning  to  turn,  for  the  two  or  three  cold  nights,  that  had  occured  within  the  pre« 
ceding  week,  had  nipped  a  few  upon  almost  every  tree  and  bush,  and  thus  marked  the  rapid 
approach  of  that  season  in  which  the  earth  lays  aside  her  green  garniture,  assumes  a  msaet 
garb  to  be  soon  discarded  in  its  turn,  and,  finally,  arrays  herself  in  a  mantle  of  clean  and  spot- 
less white. 

When  our  hero  reached  the  summit  of  the  first  hOI  after  leaving  the  Woods,  he  drew  the 
rein  of  the  impatient  Romeo^  and  stopped  to  survey  the  beautiful  scene  before  him.  He  was 
never  weary  of  admiring  the  Sound,  that  rolled  its  dark  blue  waters  to  the  sea ;  the  undu- 
lating hills  of  Long  Island,  tinged  with  a  deep  cerulean  hue ;  the  woody  shores  with  their 
numerous  points  and  bays ;  and  the  beautiful  islets  that  lay  more  immediately  beneath  hig 
eye.  All  these  he  looked  upon  for  some  minutes,  as  if  he  would  fix  the  scene  so  firmly  in  hb 
mind  that  it  should  never  be  erased ;  and  then  reluctantly  turned  the  head  of  his  steed 
towards  Harlem,  and  went  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  Romeo  appeared  all  life,  and  bore  his  rider 
onward  with  the  swiftness  of  wind.  He  passed  over  the  ground  as  if  he  scorned  to  touch  it 
with  his  feet,  and  so  l^ht  and  airy  was  his  spring  that  he  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  to  rnn. 

Having  ridden  about  three  miles  thus  rapidly,  Carleton,  as  he  approached  the  top  of  a 
slight  eminenoe,  again  slackened  his  pace,  and  when  he  reached  the  summit,  he  discovered,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  a  horse  without  a  rider  standing  in  the  road,  and  a  km 
rods  fiirther,  four  men  engaged  in  a  scuflle,  three  of  whom  appeared  to  be  against  one.  His 
pot  spurs  to  Romeo,  and  a  few  seconds  sufficed  to  bring  him  very  near  to  them,  when  he 
^Usmonnted,  threw  his  rein  over  a  stake  of  the  fence,  and,  with  his  pistols  in  hand,  ran  to  the 
aid  of  him  who  was  contending  against  such  fearful  odds. 

Meanwhile,   one  of  the  belligerents  had  been  suddenly  put  hora  du  combat,  and  laj 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  bleeding  most  profUsely  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and,  aj^Mrentl^. 
stunned  by  the  blows  which  he  had  received.    The  other  two  were  hotly  presdttg  thcdr 
powerful  opponent,  who  defended  himself  with  great  vigour,  occasionally  succeeding  in  dealiqg 
a  tremendous  stroke  with  a  large  stick  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  and  thus,  by  disabling^ 
for  a  moment,  one  of  his  assailants,  recovering  himself  sufficiently  to  sustain  the  renewed 
attacks  of  both.     At  one  time  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  two  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  and^   « 
but  for  his  stumbling  at  the  critical  moment  over  a  stone,  would  probably  have  finished  the  •^ 
battle  by  administering  such  blows  as  could  not  have  failed  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  their '^ 
unfortunate  companion.     Before  he  could  recover  himself,  however,  they  were  on  their 
again,  and  the  fight  was  recommenced  with  great  fierceness  upon  both  sides. 

At  this  juncture  Carleton  approached  the  combatants,  and  was  not  a  little  surprieed 
recognise,  in  one  of  the  belligerents,  Richard  Crawford,  who  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
a  most  serious  drubbing .  Although  Henry  had  no  reason  to  feel  otherwise  than  unfavourabl] 
disposed  towards  that  individual,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  see  even  his  worst  enemy  laboiiih||^B 
against  sveh  odds,  without  rendering  him  immediate  assistance.  He  lost  no  time,  therefiiri^^^ 
in  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  weaker  party,  presenting  both  his  pistols,  and  threatening  j 
shoot  unless  the  assailants  should  instantly  desist  from  the  attack.  This  unexpected 
of  strength  encouraged  Crawford  to  increase  his  exertions,  while  the  others  slackened 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  finally  stood  altogether  upon  the  defensive. 

When  Crawford  perceived  who  it  was  that  had  thus  most  opportunely  come  to  his  aid,  h^- 
observed,  " Let  them  have  it,  Mr  Carleton,  if  you  please,  d— n  their  cowardly  souls!  ahoofc... 

It  was  not  Henry's  wish  or  intention,  however,  to  take  life  unnecessarily,  as  he  well 
that  the  fray  could  soon  be  terminated  in  Crawford's  favour  without  resorting  to  the  use 
pistols.     He  was  right  in  his  supposition,  for  in  less  than  a  minute  the  two  men  took  (o 
heels^  and  doubtless  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping  with  whole  bones. 

Crawibrd  had  been  severely  maided,  but  was  not  seriously  hurt,  though  his  face  and  hand^ 
mere  betmeand  with  Meed  firen  a  woond  which  he  had  received  on  the  forehead  over  ttao 
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left  eye.    His  cmA  was  ite  torn  behind  from  the  waist  to  the  collar*  and  hii  hat,  which  had 
lalten  off  early  in  the  fray,  had  been  trampled  entirely  out  of  shape. 

^  Stop  here,  Mr  Carleton,**  laid  he,  when  his  opponents  had  left  him,  « till  I  catch  my  horse, 
sad  I  wUl  be  with  3rou  again  in  a  trice.  D— >n  their  dastardly  spirits,"  he  continued,  en  bn 
zetnni,  **  I  could  hare  managed  two  of  them,  but  there  was  one  too  many.  I  should  probably 
hftTo  been  flogged,  Mr  Carleton,  but  for  your  timely  interference.  But  why,  in  heayen*iB  name, 
^Bd  yon  not  shoot  and  send  the  scoundrels  to  h — II  ?  If  those  pistols  had  been  in  my  haiid^ 
the  rascals  should  have  been  food  for  crows  in  five  seconds*  time.** 

**  That  would  have  been  a  nseless  waste  of  life,**  replied  Henry*    "  T  make  it  a  point  in  my 
never  to  use  harsher  remedies  than  the  nature  of  the  case  requires." 
A  useless  waste  of  life  1**  exclaimed  Crawford ;  **  why,  sir,  you  would  have  done  the  state 
good  service  in  ridding  it  of  such  vagabonds.'* 

Henry  smiled,  bat  made  no  reply.  He  probably  thought  tbat  Crawford  might  have 
indoded  himself  among  the  vagabonds  whom  the  state  could  easily  spare  from  the  number 
ftf  its  eitiaens.  The  smile  did  not  escape  the  latter*s  observation,  nor  did  he  fail  to  interpret 
ito  «»— "'"g  oorrectly.  **  I  perceive,**  nid  he,  preparing  to  mount,  while  Henry  did  the  laa^ 
**  that  my  last  remarli  has  afforded  you  some  amusement,  and  you  doubtless  imagine  that,  if 
ooe  of  yoor  weapons  had  deposited  its  contents  into  my  bosom,  I  should  not  have  proved  a 
•niooB  loss  to  the  community.  Tell  me  now,"  he  continued,  laughii^,  '*  have  I  not  correctly 
^vmed  your  thoughts  ?** 

*  !  must  not  say  whether  you  have  or  not,**  replied  Henry,  **  but  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
opinion  that  the  fewer  a  community  has  of  such  men  the  better ;  for  then  we  should  hear  of 
ontrages  upon  the  highway,  less  robbing  of  barn-yards,  and  burning  of  gentlemen's 


/  '^AQ  that  is  very  true,'*  said  Crawford,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "but  I  will  not  quarrel 
lilh  yon  about  the  opinion  which  you  seem  to  entertain  of  me ;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  what 
TNI  hare  aeen  of  my  doings  is  not  well  calculated  to  impress  you  very  favourably.  However, 
I  most  do  myself  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  a  man  as  I  seem ;  and  I  bo|»e 
€M  digr  lo  make  this  appear  to  your  satisfaction.  I  have  done  some  naughty  deeds  in  my  day, 
it  is  tme,"  he  continued,  gathering  his  reins  and  mounting  his  horse,  **  but  they  have  beoi 
tbensolt  of  circumstances,  not  of  depravity.** 
**  I  Aould  be  glad  to  find  that  to  be  the  case,**  smd  Henry,  as  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
.  prandog  Romeo. 

**  Now,  Mr  Carleton,'*  said  Crawford,  "  as  our  ways  lie  for  some  distance  in  the  same 
^*^tton     thnt  is,  if  you  are  going  towards  Harlem— with  your  permission,  I  will  ride  vrith 
yoQ  ss  far  as  I  go.** 
'      "  I  have  no  objection,**  replied  Carleton,  though,  in  truth,  he  would  have  much  prefisrred 
to  tide  alone,  as  he  was  averse  to  being  seen  in  company  with  so  desperate  a  character. 
**  Did  you  recognise  any  of  these  fellows  ?*'  demanded  Crawford. 

**  I  thought  the  face  of  one  of  them  was  familiar  to  me,**  replied  Carleton,  '*  but  the  others 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.*' 

*  Thoy  were  the  same  men,**  said  Crawford,  "  whom  Marriner  and  I  drubbed  in  your 

pnatnce  at  the  inn  a  short  distance  below.    The  ringleader,  Smike,  as  they  called  him,  swore 

ke  would  be  revenged,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  ever  since  been  on  the  lookout 

U  eoteh  me  alone.     About  an  hour  since,  as  I  was  riding  carelessly  along,  Smike  and  two 

fflMrt  suddenly  emerged  from  a  clump  of  bushes  and  seized  my  bridle,  bidding  me.  In  the 

Wmi  peremptory  tone,  to  dismount.     I  had  no  pistols,  and  nothing  to  defend  myself  vi^h, 

•tberwise  I  should  have  had  little  difficulty  in  beating  the  rascals  off.     I  put  spars  to  ny 

korae^  and  attempted,  by  a  sudden  spring,  to  ^t  rid  of  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; — I  found 

aqraelf  their  prisoner,  and  saw  no  way  of  escape  unless  I  could  overcome  them  in  a  personaT 

OQcoonter.     At  that  moment  my  eye  fell  apon  the  stick  which  you  saw  me  wield  with  some- 

dfeet;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  with  such  a  weapouy  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  master 

fte  three,  although*  sis  tbey  were  athletic  men,  the  odds  against  me  were  fearfhlly  great* 

STInowuig  myself  from,  my  horse,  before  they  were  aware  of  my  purpose  I  seized  the  dub,  and 

fhO'fint  blow  I  gave  descended  upon  the  head  of  the  biggest  of  them,  and  laid  him  by  for  the 

dMT*    This  iras  a  jiretiy  gomt  beginning,  aad  gave  me  strong  hopes  of  gahui^  a  conqplete  vie- 
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tory.  I  found  the  other  two,  however,  no  contemptible  opponents*  and'  It  required  'all  ib;^ 
strength  and  skill  to  prevent  their  beating  me  to  the  ground.  Occasionally  I  tacoeeded  m 
putting  in  a  blow  that  checked  their  impetuosity,  and  afforded  me  a  short  breathfaigqid!,  but 
they  invariably  renewed  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  doubtless  would  ultimately  hafrs 
overcome  me  but  for  your  assistance.  Smike  shall  pay  deariy  for  this  if  ever  I  shouhl  be  m 
fortunate  as  to  get  him  within  my  reach." 

The  two  horsemen  rode  some  distance  in  silence.  Carleton's  mind  was  so  pidoftdly  oiceii- 
pied  with  his  affairs  that  he  folt  but  little  disposed  to  converse ;  and  Crawford,  obsen^  the 
mood  he  was  in,  did  not  continue  his  remarks.  At  length,  having  gone  nearly  a  mile  withiwt 
a  word  being  spoken  by  either,  Carleton  inquired  of  his  fellow-traveller  whether  he  bii 
learned  any  particulars  concerning  the  great  fire  in  New  York. 

"  I  only  know  from  common  report,'*  replied  Crawford,  **  that  at  least  one-third  of  die 
city  has  been  destroyed.    I  was  in  town  that  night,  but  left  before  day-light." 

**  How  did  it  originate  ?"  demanded  Henry ;  '*  was  it  the  result  of  accident  or  design?^ 

'*  It  was  the  result  of  design,  undoubtedly,**  replied  Crawford,  <*  for  I  am  told  that  oom^' 
bustible  materials  were  afterwards  found  in  some  uninhabited  houses  near  the  place  wiiere  ft 
commenced. 

Henry  looked  fixedly  at  Crawford,  as  if  some  dark  suspicion  had  suddenly  crossed  Ut 
mind,  and  then  observed,  '*  You  say  that  you  were  in  the  city  that  night,  and  quitted  it 
before  day-light.     May  I  ask  whether  Marriner  was  with  you  on  that  occasion  ?  ' 

**^e  was,'*  replied  Crawford,  **  but  why  do  you  inquire  ?** 

«<  Because  I  have  my  suspicions,"  replied  Henry,  **  as  to  the  origin  of  that  fire.** 

Had  any  person  seen  Crawford's  sun-burnt  face  at  that  instant,  he  might  have  observed  a 
slight  lihange  pass  over  it,  like  the  faint  and  transient  shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  a  field  of  r^MMd 
grain. 

It  was  but  momentary,  however,  and  when  Carleton  again  looked  at  him,  he  sawaotlilng 
in  his  countenance  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  Crawford  and  Marriner  were  the  ineendi* 
aries. 

"  You  cannot  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Crawford,  "  since  it  is  not  suspectedy  mn  I& 
the  city,  who  did  the  deed,  though  many  have  been  arrested  and  discharged.** 

"  A  man  may  have  been  some  distance  from  the  scene,"  said  Carleton,  <<  and  yet  knOMT 
better  than  those  who  were  near  enough  to  be  scorched  by  the  fire.     Shall  I  tell  yon 
applied  the  torch,  or  procured  it  to  be  done  ?** 

"  Ay,  if  you  can,"  replied  Crawford,  with  a  smile. 

*'  You  and  Marriner,"  said  Henry,  who  now  remembered  the  language  of  the  latter  in 
recent  conversation. 

**  You  are  joking,  Mr  Carleton,"  said  Crawford,  laughing  aloud,  yet  betraying,  in  his 
merriment,  that  his  mind  was  not  quite  at  ease  i  **  what  motive  could  I  possibly  have  in 
volving  friends  as  well  as  enemies  in  one  common  ruin  ?" 

"  That  you  best  know,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact." 
<'  Well,  Mr  Carleton,"  said  Crawford,  after  a  short  pause,  "  suppose  I  were  to  assure  yc 
that  your  suspicions  are  well-founded — that,  in  order  to  wrest  a  great  prize  from  the  hanc 
of  the  British,  and  thus  advance  our  cause,  I  did  assist  in  that  glorious  deed — what  would  yc 
say  to  it?" 

"  That  it  was  increasing  the  horrors  of  war  to  an  unwarrantable  extent,"  replied 
since  friends,  neutrals,  and  others,  were  necessarily  subjected  to  a  most  frightful  calamil^^ 
The  unavoidable  evils  of  war  are  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  they  become  terrils^ 
when  towns  and  cities  are  burned,  and  thousands  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  women 
children,  lame  and  sick,  are  in  one  night  turned  into  the  street,  and  their  homes 
to  ashes.  The  deed  cannot  be  justified,  Crawford,  and  much  as  I  detest  the  enemy  €i 
country,  I  would  not  have  taken  part  in  it  for  all  the  wealth  of  Britain." 

Crawford  did  not  immediately  reply  to  these  observations,  but  rode  for  some  distance     ^ 
alienee,  looking  about  him  with  an  unconcerned  air,  yet  evidently  pondering  deeply  up^'B 
what  he  had  just  heard.     At  length  he  said,  **  Mr  Carleton,  I  don't  know  but  you  ^^ 
right  in  the  view  you  take  of  this  matter.     It  was  Murriner's  proposition ;  he  wished    ^ 
avenge  the  death  of  Captain  H ,  and  I  was  at  first  very  reluctant  to  johi  liim,  for  t^ 
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Ml  which  yoa  have  named.     D— n  him,**  he  oontimiedy  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  I 

hte  repeatedlj  that  it  was  the  deril'a  own  suggestion,  and  wonid  not  have  consented 
i  had  he  not  ascribed  my  reluctance  to  cowardice.  In  aiding  liim,  however,  I  was 
mted  by  the  best  of  motires^I  thought  that,  although  some  Whigs  might  be  injured, 

Biitfsh  and  Tories  would  be  the  principal  sufferers*  and  such,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
I  tim  case.  I  now  regret,  however,  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  since  we  have 
md  a  severe  loss  to  our  countrymen  without  materially  affecting  the  English.** 
*  Tour  intention  was,  I  suppose,"  said  Henry,  *•  to  bum  the  whole  city." 
"Mb  leas  I  confess,"  replied  Crawford,  *<and  had  we  succeeded,  the  British  would  have 
a  daprived  in  one  night  of  a  place,  on  several  accounts,  the  most  valuable  of  any  in  the 
Mdes.** 

**  h  was  a  grand  conception  truly,**  said  Henry,  "  but  one  that  we  can  scarcely  think  of 
bout  a  shudder.    Has  anything  of  importance  occurred  below  within  a  few  days  T* 
**1  am  told,*'  replied  Crawford,  ^that  there  has  been  some  skirmishing  in  which  the 
Mrieans  have  gained  the  advantage.    One  brave  officer  has  been  killed— Col.  Knowlton  of 

Bangers — in  whose  regiment  the  unfortunate  Captain  H— —  commanded  a  company." 
"  What  is  the  prospect  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  armies  ?" 
'*!  can  only  judge  from  appearances,"  replied  Crawford,  **  having  no  positive  information 
peetkig  the  intentions  of  Washington.     The  probability  is,  however,  that  Howe  will  soon 
ve  northward,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  commander-in-chief  may  deem  it  prudent  to  make 
taad ;  bat,  unless  he  should  have  a  better  army  than  that  which  he  now  has,  he  must  inevi- 
ily  suffer  another  defeat.     The  truth  is,  Mr  Carleton,  our  men  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
unopposed  to  British  regulars ;  for  they  are  not  only  inexperienced,  but  they  are  disheartened 
'  the  late  disaster  upon  the  Island,  and  are  returning  by  hundreds  to  their  homes.  Congress^ 
onld  immediately  raise  an  army  to  serve  for  a'copsiderable  length  of  time,  one  that  will  not 
neper  away  like  sheep  at  the  first  glance  of  the  enemy's  eye." 

"Yet  they  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  raw  recruits,"  said  Carleton. 
Some  of  them  fought  well  on  Long  Island,  and  at  Bunker's  Hill  there  certainly  was  no  lack 
'  oourageu" 

They  now  arrived  at  a  cross  road,  which  Crawford  said  was  the  one  he  intended  to  take. 
Before  we  part,  Mr  Carleton,"  he  observed,  *'  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  promise  you 
nde  a  few  days  since,  to  solicit  for  me  from  the  commander-in-chief  some  honourable 
mployment.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that,  if  you  are  successful,  I  shall  be  of  much 
ervice  to  the  cause  which  1  am  desirous  of  aiding." 

'*  I  will  have  the  subject  in  mind,"  replied  Carleton. 

"Instead  of  sending  me  a  letter  as  at  first  proposed,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  will  manage  to 
eeyon  personally  in  a  few  days,  when  I  hope  to  hear  a  favourable  answer  to  my  application." 
Having  learned  that  the  American  head  quarters  were  at  Col.  Morris's  house,  on  Harlem 
heights,  Henry  left  Crawford,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  that  place. 


CHAPTER    XVr. 

Ok  arriving  at  head  quarters,  almost  the  first  person  that  Henry  saw  was  an  officer  with 
ivbom  he  had  some  acquaintance,  and  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  commander-in-chief 
*li  then  occupied  with  important  business.  On  being  informed  that  it  was  Henry's  intention 
tejohi  the  army,  the  officer  advised  him  to  address  a  note  to  the^  general,  and  offered  to  be  the 
biuer  of  it.  This  recommendation  was  iifamediately  followed,  and  Henry  wrote  a  few  lines, 
rf^y  stating  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  referring  to  the  promise  of  a  commission  given 
liiB  by  the  general  at  the  interview  with  which  he  had  recently  been  honoured. 

The  officer  carried  the  note,  and  soon  returned  with  a  verbal  answer  to  the  effect  that  the 
iommander  would  be  happy  to  see  Mr  Carleton  at  two  o'clock,  at  which  time  he  would  be  at 
Hsnre  to  receive  him.  As  the  morning  was  not  yet  half  spent,  Henry  was  left  to  amuse  him- 
slf  as  he  best  could ;  and  he  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interval  in  conversation 
ritb  several  officers  to  whom. he  was  introduced. 

About  noon,  some  of  the  troops  were  to  be  reviewed  by  the  senerol,  wadi  ttfiorj  Tisw^as^waa^ 
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hit  new  IHands  to  tlM  ground.  Th»  appoaraBce  ol  the  loldieni  vnt  not  enefa  ae  to  fifio  him 
a  very  high  ideaol  their  eflhsienoy,  and  hocouid  not  butfeel  eoMO  appieheoslea  fcr  the  anOoMi 
of  the  great  nndertaklng,  aa  he  looked  upon  the  wretehed  famtniiBenta  by  wfaioh  it  waa  to  h« 
aeeonpliBhed* 

In  a  thorl  tino  the  oommandei4»>ohiel^  noanted  upon  a  white  hovee  awl  aoeoBpaaia^by 
hie  etaff,  arrived  apen  the  ground*  Ho  ant  upon  hie  steed  with  the  eaee  and  grace  el  a 
tised  rider,  aud  the  noble  horee*  aa  be  stepped  lightly  over  the  iod,  with  head  eieol  and 
of  fire,  seemed  conscious  tiiat  he  boM  the  first  man  of  the  a^e.  WashingtoA^  oenntinance 
waa  grave ;  he  spoke  hnt  little  to  those  around  him,  and  aa  tlio  soldieia  paesed  heftoa  hte  In 
review,  Heniy  could  discover  in  the  expression  of  his  faeo  no  signa  of  salisfcoten  «fc  Ihi* 
appearance  they  presented. 

At  longtii  this  businese  being  finished,  the  general  retmned  te  hia  qnaxian^  an^  oa.  Ids 
way  thither,  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  Hency  stood  alone.  Ha*  saw  and 
reoogniied  hiob  and,  having  boared  and  tonehed  hU  hat,  at  the  same  time  dmwmg'hii  asin  that 
be  might  speak  to  Iiim  mpassing,  asked  with  a  smile!,  **  Sbali  Ihave  the  plaaanioi.  Mr  Chiiiia^ 
of  seeing  yon.  at  the  hona  I  named  ?" 

«  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting^upoB  your  eoMMlleaiqr  ait  tiiat  tSma,*^  replied  CSarlatoo^ 
also  raising  his  bat,  when  the  general  and  those  wlio  aceompeaiad  hhn  pMssdon,  and^  la  a 
few  minutes,  entered  the  honsew 

At  two  oVdock  Henry  repaired  to  Gol.  Monia'a  maneioa,  and  was  condoeted  by  aa 
to  one  of  the  apartments  on  the  lower  floor,  in  which  he  fS^und  the  commandeg»in>efaieC ; 
At  that  moment  the  general  was  aeated  at  a  table,  examining  attentively  a  lai^e  amp  that  h^ 
before  him.  He  immediately  rose,  took  bis  visitor  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  after  niaking  tba 
usual  inquiriee  about  his  heahfa,  placed  a  chair  near  his  own,  and  politely  requeated  hias  la  b^ 
seated. 

*'  Your  noto  informs  me,"  began  the  general,  **'  that  you  have,  at  last,  decided  to-  join  ma 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have  so  determined,  as  we  stand  in  soro  need  of  ottcm- 
aa  well  as  of  privates." 

**  If  your  excellency  thinks  that  I  can  be  useful,**  said  Carleton,  <*  I  am  now  prepared  ft^ 
enrol  my  name.     My  sympathies  have  long  been  with  you,  and  I  should,  ere  this^  have  con^i^ 
nected  myself  with  the  army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  opposition  of  my  family.     Cfirwrn 
stances  of  recent  occurrence  have  removed  that  obstacle,  and  determined  me  to  act  agreoaM^^ 
to  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment.     I  have  already  seen  some  service,  having  been  presen^^^ 
at  the  attack  on  Montresor's  Island,  and  as  your  excellency  may  probably  remember,  I 

with  my  late  lamented  friend  Captain  H .  of  the  Rangers,  when  he  captured  the  Britis" 

sloop  in  the  East  River.*' 

**  I  remember— I  remember  it  well,**  said  the  general,  and  then  paused,  looking  iatenti 
upon  the  floor,  and  lapsing  into  deep  and  painful  thought.     His  brow  became  douded^ 
whole  countenance  betrayed  the  evidence  of  intense  feeling.     Henry  perceived  that  the 
tion  of  his  friend's  name  had  produced  this  efiect,  and  as  the  little  interval  of  silence  allowc 
his  own  thoughts  to  revert  to  the  last  interview  with  his  deceased  friend,  the  tears  that  filli 
his  eyes,  and  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip,  manifested  the  strong  emotions  of  his  bosom. 

<*  I  perceive,"  said  Washington,  "  that  the  fate  of  him  of  whom  you  have  just  spoken, 
not  unknown  to  you.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  thattnission,  resulting  as  it  did  in  the  death 
that  excellent  youth,  was  a  severe  blow  to  me,  Mr  Carleton ;  and  nothing  that  baa 


since  the  war  began,  has  occasioned  me  so  much  pain.  Had  he  been  my  own  son,  I 
believe  that  his  loss  would  have  afSicted  me  more  sorely.  I  need  not  speak  of  his  ndnarafJ^ 
qualities  as  a  man,  for  these  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that,  aa 
officer,  I  know  of  none  more  promising  than  was  Captain  H— •.  In  hia  deatl]^  the 
have  lost  one  of  their  bravest  defenders.  Had  he  &llen  in  the  field,  I  should  have  folft 
grieved,  but  that  he  terminated  hia  existence  under  the  rude  bands  of  aa  executioaer,  it  ho<^ 
ribly  shocking  to  my  feelings.  Yet  such,  my  friend,  is  the  fortune  of  war.  It  haa  plta^*' 
Heaven  to  afflict,  beyond  measure,  the  colonies  and  those  who  wre  maintaining  their  rights  ^ 
the  field ;  but  we  must  endeavour  to  l>ear  it  without  mumuiring,  and  in  his  own  goad  tiairh  ^ 
doubt  not  that  Providence  will  come  to  our  aid»  giving  us  iodepcndence,  aad 
Msmisiga  of  peace  over  hit  devoted  eoantry.'*  ^ 


r    ^  God  grant  that  mcb  may  be  the  caw,"  observed  Heniy. 

**Toa  remarked,"  coatinaed  Waihiiigtoii,  "that  you  are  prepared  to  jofai  ui,  if  Ithfaik  yon 
can  be  uefoL  Ton  have  abvady  proved  yonnelf  poisened  of  one  great  requiaite~«onrage'; 
— 4aid  I  doubt  not  that  you  have  otbert  that  will  reiider  yon  a  good  and  efficient  officer.  Bat 
have  yon  vrall  considered,  Mr  Carleton,  the  duties  yon  are  about  to  assume,  so  that  having; 
fli  It  wm,  oMt  put  your  hMidi  to  tiM  flengh,  jm  siil  Md  oat  to  the  end,  airt  Mt 
tatHsboohr 
<'Iamiiiapared«NrtheweratthatoaalMpp«i»''  npttedOuletoa,wtt^  «i 

i  Ima  hedth  aiid  straivtb,  I  fbaU  divele  aqMlf  to  the  gnat  wwfc  ki  wUeii  I 


«  Toa  we  ovan  then,**  iM  the  general,  "  that  our  anay  is  hi  the  wont  peesiWe  esaiitf  a» 
jtMsaJenlBiii  disheartened,  and  ready  to  sfcanden  ita  cdourst  that  we  hove  to  eeatend  wMi  a 
vIgBMt  and  aetlvn  Ibe^eownanded  by  etteers  of  enperleoee  and  aUil,  floahed  with  neent 
iPiatary,«sidooBfidentorirtare  suocess ;  and  that  weehall  teevitaMy  be  ioi^eet  to  nmehauibv- 
log;  and  obliged  to  loboor,  perhaps  fbr  yeors^  afanost  against  hope?^ 

•«  I  am  peKeotly  aware  of  the  great  diffieuities  against  wUeh  we  shall  have  to  oontead,*^ 
irfd  Henry,  ''bat  no  oonrfderations  of  that  Und  will  deler  OM  ftom  gmtlQrfaig  my  hag 
eharishad  desire  to  serve  my  country  In  thoMd/* 

^  BDoagh,*  said  Waahtogton,  tatting  a  paper  from  the  table,  •'there  b  the  nnmrnissiaq 
oUflh  i  promised,  and,  in  presenting  it  to  you,  allow  me  to  thank  you,  hi  the  name  of  tha 
oaianiaBk  fsr  thus  making  the  saeridoe  of  your  personal  ease  ood  comfort  on  the  altar  of  your 
seuntiy^a  good.  A  socrfice  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  a  great  one,  fer  we  repose  upon  no  beda 
ef  down,  Mr  Carleton ;  sleepless  vigilance,  fctigue,  unremitted  labour,  defeat,  are  the  unenvU 
aUa  attotmenta  of  thoee  vrbo  share  with  me  the  great  task  we  have  undeitakeo,  with  little  to 
ohesr  oa  in  the  performance  but  the  hope  of  ultimate  soeeess.  Take  it,  sir,  and  may  Ood 
who  eontrois  our  dertioies  keep  and  preserve  you  through  this  mighty  struggle,  and  let  yosi 
five  Oe  hsheld  ttt  glorions  termination,  and  to  receive  the  thanka  of  a  graifoftil  people. 

**  I  allow  you  one  week  to  make  any  preparation  that  may  be  necessary,  at  the  eiphutiom 
-at  whieh  I  dmU  expect  you  to  appear  at  the  bead  of  your  company." 

Hairiag  taken  the  commission,  and  promised  to  comply  with  the  order  he  had  reoehrad, 
fleary  thought  it  a  fevourable  opportunity  to  state  what  he  knew  coneeming  Crawford,  and  ta 
tiSBwmnionfg  the  latter'a  wish  to  be  henoaned  with-a  eoomiand  hi  tim  army.  This  he  did  aa 
hiisdtr  ■>  ^  could.  '*  He  appears,**  oakl  Carletou  in  oondusioa,  ''to  have  been  well  educated, 
and  peobably  belongs  to  some  respeetable  femily.  That  he  is  sincerely  desirous  of  changing 
his  oewse  of  Ufe,  is,  I  think,  satisftietorily  shown  by  the  elforts  he  made  to  eecure  my  JnAueaoa 
In  his  behalf^  to  say  nothing  of  hit  own  declaration  to  that  efTeot" 

•  "  All  this  may  be  true,"  said  Washington,  after  a  moment's  refieotion,  '<  yet  there  b  noihfaig 
in  his  lata  deeds  to  recommend  him  to  my  favour.  I  abhor  such  lawlem  acts  as  those  of  wlMi» 
fou  wy»  he  has  recently  been  goUty ;  and  I  shoold  bring  disgrace  upon  our  canse  were  I  ta 
Mosive  such  a  man,  and  place  him  in  command  by  the-  side  of  high-minded  and  bonomrabia 
fBOtleoMU.  No»  my  friend ;  let  Crawford  first  abandon  his  present  couree,  and  roi^stablish 
hb-oharacter  among  men,  and  then,  should  he  make  a  aeoend  applioation,  I  arUl  give  it  a 
proper  consideration.*' 

80  saying,  Washington  rose  from  his  seat,  and  thus  signified  hb  wish  that  the  intenriew 
ahoold  close.  Henry  immediately  withdrew,  hb  admiratiofi  of  that  rensarkable  pereonaffB 
having  increased  tenfold. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

Vfm  pin  over  one  month.  It  wm  bov  near  the  ftnl  of  NoTembeTf  that  delightfid 
when  the  American  woods  pnt  on  their  richest  robes— o  mantle  of  yeHow*  «id  brown,  aadrdU 
nU^  with  their  varions  ihadet,  eomraingling  harmonionsly,  and  presenting  to  the  e je  of  the 
heheMer  a  leeoo  of  onegnalled  brillianey  and  beauty.  In  other  oountriet,  the  appvoaeii  of 
winter  is  so  gradnal,  that  the  foliage  tnms  and  decays  by  slow  degrees,  and  from  the  vmmmt 
Ihat  it  begins  to  change  its  hne  the  aspect  of  the  ibrest  is  materially  iijnred;bnt  hi  Amtkt, 
nrbilethe  woods  are  in  their  summer  gamttore,  and  before  a  leaf  has  lost  its  natoral  tiii^  Ite 
«ool  winds  with  their  frosty  pinioos  breathe  upon  them  suddenly,  stealing  their  beantifid  gnei^ 
nnd  imprinthig  upon  them  the  riehest  and  warmest  eolonrs  of  the  nbibow.  Yiewod  Ami  tm 
endnence,  thehindscape  presents  the  appearance  of  an  eitensive  garden  in  full  bloom,  hi  wUeh 
the  flowering  shrubi^  as  if  by  the  touch  of  magic,  had  suddenly  hicreased  hi  siie  to  lofty  met. 
^Iie  chestnut,  the  hickory,  the  maple,  and  even  the  gnarled  and  aged  oak,  seem  to  bo  bMr- 
thened  withflowers ;  and  the  wood-crowned  tdUs  with  their  ndngled  oolonrs  of  Aiding  gramgel' 
yelkyw  and  of  scariet,  appear  like  gigantic  nosegays,  prepared  hi  nature's  sport  for  tho  gnttt- 
cation  of  admiring  mortals.  Thus  whiter,  with  one  bhtft  of  its  icy  breath,  destniys  the  voA 
ef  spring  and  of  summer,  of  soft  airs  and  gentle  showers ;  leaving  the  myriads  of  leaves  thet 
iwfaikle  hi  the  sun  dead  and  doomed  to  iail,  but,  like  Masted  hopes  to  thoae  who  have  ohe* 
fished  them,  beantifol,  very  beautifol,  even  hi  their  decay. 

Another  strikuig  peculiarity  of  the  season  is  that  hazy  appearance  of  the  itmssphnirc, 
which  shrouds  the  sky  and  the  distant  mountains  an  with  a  veil  of  mist    The  henvena  lean  in 
adegreethehr  asure  hue^  the  purple  Uni  of  the  hills  is  less  dark  than  hi  sumnser,  and  the  imys 
of  the  sun  are  shorn  of  their  brOUancy,  and  come  to  us  with  a  subdued  and 
fadianosu 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty,  it  is  strange  that  the  heart  should  be  faMUned  to 

Instead  of  that  joy  wUoh  a  genial  atmosphere,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  warm  sun,  usuaByiMpiio, 
e  pensive  foeUng  is  ezdted,  as  we  mark  the  rapid  pregrem  of  the  dying  year.    The  pnfwfiar 
liJlBOoea  which  this  season  exerts  over  our  thoughts  and  sensibilities,  appears  to  hme 
designed  to  make  us  ponder  upon  our  own  destiny,  and  to  see  in  the  decay  of  what  fo  an 
iifid  in  the  outward  worM,  the  type  and  shadow  of  that  awful  change  which  awaits  ea 
the  spring,  our  hearts,  like  the  loosened  stream,  overflow  with  happinem;  we  c^joy 
budding  charms  without  restnunty  pluckhig  her  woodland  flowers,  and  drinkfog  plrerore  from 
« thousand  rills;  hi  summer,  we  roam  through  the  forest  shades,  press  the  green  tod  of  tht 

enamdled  fields,  or  repose  by  the  margin  of  the  crystal  streams ;  but  hi  autumn  wo  en 

to  pause  in  our  career,  and,  m  we  gaze  upon  the  altered,  but  still  lovely  foee  of  nataN^ 
tefleet  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  spring  and  of  ihe  summer  are  not  always  to  bo 
end  to  realize  the  truth  that,  hi  a  fow  short  seasons,  like  the  leaves  that  are  ready  to 
4heir  parent  branch,  we  are  destined  to  yield  us  to  the  great  Destroyer,  and,  like  ttmm,  te 
down  to  earth  and  **be  seen  of  men  no  more." 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  tale,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  the  military  operatfoea 
the  abandonment  of  New  York  by  the  Americans  to  the  battle  of  White  Plafais^  which 
on  the  2Bth  of  October,  1770. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  British  army  took  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
had  just  been  evacuated  by  Washington  and  his  army.    Although  General  Howe  had 
obtained  a  decided  victory,  and  had  every  reason  to  expect  uninterrupted  success  in  his 
sequent  operations,  he  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of  terminating  the  contest,  to  make  aeetho' 
attempt  to  eirect'a  reconciliation  with  the  mother-country.     With  this  view,  he  hivited 
Americans  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  him  upon   Staten  Island ;  which  wee 
Nothing  was  accomplished  however,  for  the  reason  that  Dr  Franklin  and  his  able  ooOeegn^^ 
Insisted  upon  the  adinowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  the  only  besis  ^f 
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thdr  my^litkmi     Thk  being  Kfnatd  by  the  BrHifb.  tbe  bepee  of  Howe  wen  not  Ml 
fiUod. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  deplorable  oonditkm  of  the  American  fiNXset  at  this  time 
and  to  the  diacomaginf  upeet  of  the  oooteit  that  was  preaented  to  their  able  and  (aithfiit 
commander.  Efforti  were  made  at  his  eameit  lolicitatioa  to  increase  the  army,  and  a  bounty 
of  twenty  doUan  per  man,  and  a  portion  of  the  public  landa,  were  offered  to  effect  that  object. 
;;.*  Oa  the  10th  of  September,  a  body  of  British  troopa  showed  themaelvei  between  the  two 
afmioi*  It  immediately  oooorred  to  Washington,  that,  if  he  could  engage  these  forces  and 
cbtain  some  advantage,  it  might  serve  to  restore  to  his  men  some  of  that  spfait  and  confidence^ 
mMdl  had  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  the  battle  of  the  previous  month.  With  this  view 
be  dfcreeled  GoL  Knowlton j  and  Mijor  Leech  so  to  manage  u  to  get  into  their  rear  undisoo* 
ynnif  whOo  he  should  draw  their  attention  upon  himself  by  making  preparations  to  attack  in 
float  His  ordiers  were  faithfully  executed,  aiid  the  plan  succeeded.  The  result  was  decidedly 
fliVTOMa  to  the  Americans,  although  they  sustained  a  severe  lorn  in  the  death  of  Col.  Knowl* 
toa^  who  was  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  troops.    Major  Leech  was  also  badly  wounded* 

The  British  general,  seeing  the  vast  superiority  of  his  forces  over  those  of  the  adversary, 
waa  eitremely  anxious  to  bring  Washington  to  an  engagement ;  conldent  that  another  such 
vietisry  as  tlmt  of  Long  Island  would  leave  the  American  commander  almost  without  a 
foOower.  The  hitter,  however,  was  too  prudent  to  be  drawn  into  an  action,  choosing  rather  to 
bvMB  the  enemy  by  frequent  skhrmishes  than  to  hazard  all  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  induce  Washington  to  deviate  from  this  policy,  Howe  endea* 

vovad  to  destroy  his  communication  with  the  eastern  states,  and  thus  cut  off  his  supplies  of 

provisioBs  from  that  quarter.    In  order  to  effect  this  important  object,  it  was  necessary  to  get 

poisciinn  of  two  toads  leading  eastward.    That  running  along  the  coast  was  obtained  without 

xaaoh  dilBealty,  but  to  secure  the  failand  road^  it  was  requisito  to  occupy  that  post  of  the 

Hil^daBdi  called  White  Plains.    The  American  general,  wlio  was  ever  on  the  alert,  was  not 

aiow  to  pemive  the  object  of  his  opponent,  and  immediately  determined  to  remove  his  forces 

'te'tbat  place,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  Howe  from  carryfa^f  his  phm  of  operations  faito  effect 

Sie  obtained  a  strong  position,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  British  and  Hessians,  commanded 

^^  General  Howe,  Cifaiton,  Knsrphausen,  and  Do  Hefster. 

U  hi  not  our  intention  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  battle  of  White  Platais,  but  we  shall 
^Doaftw  oar  attention  te  so  much  of  it  only  u  pertains  te  the  present  history. 

On  the  99th  of  October  the  royal  army  in  two  columns  left  Ite  encampment  on  the  Bronx, 
^md  mardied  towards  the  Americans ;  Sir  William  Howe  accompanying  the  left  column,  and 
flr  Heary  CUnton  the  right.  Near  White  Phdns  the  right  column  fell  hi  with  several  bodies 
Wtbe  ABMrieans,  among  whom  was  the  company  commanded  by  Henry  Carleton.  As  the 
lifter  wM  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  any  attempt  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  force,  the 
«idfr  was  given  by  the  officer  in  command  to  march  towards  the  American  camp.  The  enemy 
oaatooh  them,  however,  and  commenced  a  sharp  attadi  that  resulted  in  considerable  loss  to 
both  Mes.  Henry's  company  happened  to  be  particulariy  exposed  to  a  galling  lire,  and  suf- 
forad  aeyerely  throughout  the  action.  The  Are  of  the  enemy  was  quickly  returned,  and  did. 
maeh  exeeution  in  their  ranks,  though  the  disparity  of  force  was  so  great  u  to  afford  no- 
chniea  of  successfully  resisting  the  attack. 

•  i  Am  this  was  the  first  battle  that  had  occurred  since  Carleton  joined  the  army,  he  was  very 
diAroak  of  showing  that  the  confidence  which  his  general  had  expressed  in  his  ability  and: 
eonrage  had  not  been  misplaced.  He  made  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  verj^ 
hUtist  of  the  action,  cheering  his  men  and  rallying  them  whenever  they  gave  way  under  the 
vnrderous  execution  of  the  enemy.  He  was  constantly  in  a  position  which  rendered  him  a 
Idr  iaark  for  the  adversary^  bullets,  but,  though  they  flew  u  thick  u  hail  around  him,  dealing 
itiiStk  and  wounds  on  every  hand,  he  escaped  almost  unhurt 

At  length  a  short  pause  in  the  firing  occurred,  and  the  British  seemed  preparing  lor  a 
v%orous  and  decisive  attack.  In  a  few  minutes  they  renewed  the  fight  with  great  impetuosity, 
lad  the  Americans,  who  were  very  soon  thrown  into  disorder,  gave  ground  and  finally  began 
^ftgabur  flight.    It  required  all  the  eflA)rts  of  which  their  officers  were  capable  to  prevent  a 
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toftd  itMt,  and  they  focoeedid  !■  iilljriiqf  tiMir  ««i^ 
woriu     On  this  occasion  Carleton  was  exceedingly  acti?e»  and  his  voice  was  beard  aboT«  Hm 
din  of  battle,  0ri9iBgii|MntiM|MBlc.striolMB««dleia  to  atendlbrt^  mud 

oemitrj.    Vfhfh  thns^nployed  t«po  balte  pasaod  IliPWigh  Ut  bat,  aad  om  ttmtk  Ui 
canstef  a  sttgbt  Ifesb  wound. 

When  the  Amerioant  bad  Ibnned,  an  aAetr  af  Igbl  ^bnfooaa 
Britfab  Une,  and  addresehig  Maaelf  to  Haafy,  arfed  <Mt,  «•  Rebelt 
dowa  tbefr  arms  and  anrrender !"    The  latter  reeagnisad  in  that  iadividaal  Ui  annnaintMin 
Bfr  Mehffle,  and  innMdiately  replied  wHh  an  air  and  tone  af  deilaaoe»  ^  Navwl^ 

«<  We  wiB  see  then,  ftabbom  fool  !*  cried  MelviUe,  who  iomediately  avdared  Ids  aoldien  l» 
advance.  Af^rionscharge  was  then  niade  infant,  while  a  atreagbadyafkilluiirytoflbihaiii 
in  flank,  causing  mvdi  bavoe  in  the  Amerioaa  ranks,  and  eonipeOiag  then  to  retBaafc  In  gVMl 
coniUsioo.  All  efforts  to  arrest  them  were  fruitless.  A  panic  bad  seised  their  baavto, 
every  man  thought  only  of  makfaig  good  his  eseape.  They  ran  hither  and  f  hither  Itta 
ened  sheep,  followed  hy  their  brave  oSoen,  wto,  indfeg  theaosehns  Uina  dasertad^  ailp  t]i» 
aHematives  presented  to  them  ^  capture  or  flight. 

After  running  several  hundred  yards,  pursued  by  the  victorious  aneny,  who  sssMad  iifta** 
mined  to  annihiiate  them  if  possible,  Henrys  men  fmrnd  themaelves  on  the  margin  af  a 
morass,  through  which  it  was  extremely  diflleiilt  to  pass.  A  short  distance  above  or  balav 
they  mq;ht  have  avoided  it,  but,  before  they  could  move  eitimr  to  the  ii|^  or  to  tlm  MU  tiw 
British  were  again  upon  them. 

Seefaig  his  men  nnaUe  to  retreat  through  the  swamp,  Henry  eviad  out  for  quarter*  TUi 
was  not  heeded  by  Melville,  although  the  Americans  threw  down  their  arms  in  talmtt  af  rntSb^ 
mission.  That  oiBoer,  inflamed  by  jealousy,  and  apparently  mad  with  the  tbirat  of  ehwightort 
advanced  towards  Carieton,  and  raised  his  sword  aa  if  with  the  purpose  of  owtting  him  dows.  , 
The  latter,  supposing  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  allowed,  called  on  those  about  him  to  daind 
themselves  to  the  last,  and,  Hfthig  his  sward  to  parry  Mehrille^s  Wow,  he  kat  his  fisatinf  hi  tha 
soft  mud,  and  fell  prostrate  upon  bis  baolE.  In  an  instant  MdviHe  iw/k  advaataga  of  tiib 
accident,  and  raised  his  weapon  in  the  aot  to  strilLe,  but  before  the  sword  descended,  two  balli 
struck  him,  and  he  fell  at  CarIeton*s  feet.  One  of  them  penetrated  his  right  shoulder  near  fba 
joint,  and  the  other  buried  itself  in  his  body  near  a  vital  part.  These  ahota  had  been  ii«d  by 
a  small  party  who  were  hastily  making  their  way  through  the  swamp  to  the  soeaa  ef  aetiw^ 
the  leader  of  whom  emerged  into  the  open  fldd  just  in  time  to  obscare  the  immfnant  riincii 
which  threatened  the  American  officer. 

Henry  immediately  sprang  to  his  feet,  hitentonly  on  saviag  his  men  from  ahmghtii^  ^aad 
vras  seised  by  one  of  the  enemy,  while  another—a  grenadier«*presented  the  BMsala  af  a 
musket  to  his  bead.  He  now  felt  that  his  last  hour  had  come,  but  determined  thai  ana  iC 
his  assailants  at  least  should  not  survive  hkn  long.  Pairing,  with  a  tremendoM  effoit»  8M> 
ceeded  in  wrenching  himself  from  the  gripe  of  4me,  he  passed  his  award  through  the  bad|r 
of  the  grenadier,  and  at  the  same  time  losing  his  balaacel  again  fell  backwards  into  tha 
mire.  He  was  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  soldier,  who  raised  his  weapaa  to 
strike,  and,  hot  for  the  succour  that  was  at  haqd,  would,  in  another  moment,  bavebayonettei 
Carleton  and  finished  his  career.  A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  pistol  laid  the  soldier  nrnsniaw 
in  the  mud,  and  a  powerful  hand  then  amisted  Henry  to  rise.  When  the  latter  waa  aa  bis 
feet  again,  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  Richard  Onm^ 
ford  and  his  men. 

««  They  are  too  strong  for  us  I  fear,  Mr  Carieton,"  saki  Crawfoid,  burriadlgry  **  and  if  |aa 
will  follow  me,  you  may  possibly  escape.** 

^  We  must  stop  this  slaughter  first,'*  replied  Carleton,  who  made  another  eArt  to  aiM 
his  purpose  by  commanding  the  few  who  still  held  their  arms  to  throw  them  upon  tha 
ground,  as  a  sign  ot  their  wish  to  surrender.  This  had  the  desired  effect^  for  the  firitiilL 
soldiers,  who  were  averse  to  shedding  tlie  blood  of  those  who  bad  ceased  to  resist, 
from  their  murderous  work  on  perceiving  that  evidence  of  submission. 

To  eso^)e  was  now  impossible,  for  every  man,  excepting  those  whq  succeeded  In 
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ttatii^  the  swamp,  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  For  a  few  seconds  after  the  arrival  of 
Crawftnrd  Cirieton  was  at  liberty,  and  had  he  taken  the  former's  adviee,  he  might,  perhaps, 
harr  effected  his  escape ;  but  he  and  his  men  were  soon  surrounded  by  superior  numbm» 
andeompelled  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

No  sooner  did  the  enemy  find  themselves  conquerors  than  they  fell  to  work  to  despoil 
thdr  prisoners  of  everything  of  value  about  their  persons.     Money,  watches,  &c.,  were  trans- 
erred  fh>m  the  pockets  of  the  conquered  to  those  of  the  rapacious  victors.     A  tall,  raw-boned 
SSbRoiw  nade  very  free  with  Carleton*s  effects,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  upon  his  person 
a  Qouiderable  sum  in  gold.    Not  satisfied  with  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  he  was  about  to 
appropriate  to  himself  a  thin  gold  chain  and  its  appendage,  as  a  part  of  his  legitimate  booty ; 
ykhen  the  prisoner,  exasperated  beyond  measure  at  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated,  and  determined  to  defend  a  treasure  which  he  so  much  valued,  struck  the  grena- 
^Ber  with  his  fist,  (having  been  deprived  of  his  sword,)  and  sent  him  to  measure  his  length 
vpOB  the  ground.     The  Englishman  sprang  to  his  feet  swearing  vengeance  upon  the   "  d — d 
rebdy*^  and,  seizing  a  musket,  was  about  to  plunge  the  bayonet  into  Henry's  body,  when  an 
oiBcer,  perceiving  his  intent,  came  up  in  haste  and  fortunately  arrested  the  blow.    He  then 
inquired  of  the  soldier  the  cause  of  such  conduct,  but  finding  that  he  was  about  to  be  answered 
with  a  long-winded  story,  cut  him  short  and  put  the  same  interrogatory  to  Henry.    The  latter 
In  a  few  words  stated,  that  everything  had  been  taken  from  him  but  the  object  to  which  a 
small  chain  was  attached,  and  that,  in  defence  of  an  article  of  little  value  to  any  but  himself, 
he  liad  struck  the  soldier  a  blow.     **  As  you  are  a  British  officer  and  a  gentleman,*'  he  con- 
tinned,  showing  a  small  locket  containing  the  miniature  portrait  of  one  whose  name  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention,  **  you  will  readily  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  at  the  prospect  of 
loosing  a  thing  I  so  highly  prize." 

**  It  shall  not  be  taken  from  you,"  said  the  officer  courteously,  and  then  turning  to  the 
soldier,  he  commanded  him  to  restore  to  their  owner  the  money  and  everything  else  of  which 
be  had  been  robbed.  This  order  was^  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  the  soldier,  muttering  a  curse, 
hurried  to  another  part  of  the  field,  probably  to  repair  his  loss. 

Henry  acknowledged  the  favour  in  suitable  terms,  and,  with  the  other  prisoners,  was  soon 
after  placed  under  a  strong  guard,  and  dispatched  to  New  York. 

The  result  of  this  attack  was  that  the  Americans  retired  to  the  main  body  at  White  Plains, 
spreading  considerable  alarm  throughout  the  camp.  Washington  maintained  his  position 
•^til  a  British  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy  arrived,  when,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  remain 
^©re,  he  withdrew  his  troops  to  North  Castle.  At  that  place  he  left  a  body  of  men  under 
^^tierai  Lee,  and  subsequently  crossed  the  Hudson  to  the  fort  named^  after  that  officer. 


CHAPTER  ;XV1II. 

^»t  bis  way  to  the  city  Carleton  was  silent,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  any  of  his  tellow- 
PYisoners.  The  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  his  connection  with  the  army, 
^•iQ  anger  of  his  iather,  and  the  death  of  his  friend,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  his  mind, 
'^^  apparently  destroyed  every  vestige  of  cheerfulness.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle 
^^  the  Plains  had  increased  this  dismal  feeling,  and  he  more  than  once  regretted  that  he  had 
^ot  fallen  on  the  field,  that  he  might  have  escaped  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  terminated 
^  life  which  he  h^d  ceased  to  enjoy. 

When  they  reached  the  city,  ,the  prison  in  Crown  street  received  the  whole  number.  It 
*^^ppened  that  Carleton  and  Crslwford  were  placed  in  the  same  room,  which  they  found  already 
^^anted  by  more  than  could  possibly  live  there  with  comfort.  It  was  in  the  second  story  of 
^Oq  building,  and  overlooked  the  street  The  windows  contained  a  grating  of  iron  sufficiently 
|^t>ongto  forbid  the  hope  of  escape  without  the  aid  of  such  instruments  as  they  were  not 
'^^ly  to  get ;  and  Carketon  had  before  him  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  -being  compelled  to 
^^^ell  in  a  small  room  filled  with  an  inferior  class  of  roen,^whose  conversation  and  society  were 
^^Jthing  bat  pleasing  to  a  man  of  education  and  refinement. 
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When  they  entered  the  gloomy  precinets  of  the  prison,  they  were  delhrered  into  the  emtody 
•f  the  provoft  Cnnningham,  whom  we  have  already  apoken  el  as  a  hase  and  uhnman  mooftcr. 
lUs  man's  hatred  of  the  patriots  eiceeded  all  hounds,  and  he  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in 
inflicting  upon  the  unhappy  prisoners  every  evil  which  his  fiendish  maQgnity  oonld  suggest. 
His  hosom  never  felt  a  throb  of  pity  for  the  solTerings  which  they  endured  through  his  agency, 
and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  iar  to  say,  that  he  would  gladly  have  deprived  them 
all  of  life  by  the  most  cruel,  means,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so  by  those  who  ensployed 
him.  Whether  Sir  WHUam  Howe  was  informed' of  Cunningham's  inhumanity  to  his  prlsonere 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was,  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  their  frequent  complaints  should  not  have  reach)ed  the  ears^  or  tbat^ncb  barlMurity  could 
be  practised  without  its  coming  to  his  knowledge. 

At  the  door  of  the  prison  Henry  observed  Powle  standing  in  the  corridor  with  a  bimcb  of 
keys  in  his  bands ;  and  it  did  not  escape  bis  notice  that,  upon  the  ^countenance  of  that 
individual,  there  was  an  expression  that  indicated  the  satisfaction  which  the  formei^s  eaptnre 
afforded  him.  This  was  another  circumstance  that  tended  to  increase  the  liorror  with  which 
Henry  contemplated  bis  situation ;  since,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  Fowle,  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect  from  him  anything  but  what  would  prove  an  annoyance,  and  seriously  augment  his 
sufferings. 

Immediately  after  they  were  locked  up,  Henry  threw  himself  upon  a  settle  and  indulged  in  ^ 
the  most  bitter  reflections.  Never  bad  he  experienced  such  feelings  as  those  that  disturbed 
bis  bosom  during  the  first  three  or  four  hours  of  his  incarceration.  He  was  insensible  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  him,  and  when  any  of  his  fellow  prisoners  addressed  him,  and  attempted 
to  rouse  him  from  the  depressed  state  into  which  he  was  sunk,  he  made  no  replies,  nor 
appeared  to  be  conscious  that  there  was  any  person  in  the  room  besides  himself. 

Crawford,  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  building,  was  moody  and  silent,  holding  no_ 
converse  with  any  one,  not  even  with  Carleton.     He  paced  back  and  forth  over  a  small  space 
in  one  comer  of  the  room,  his  brows  knitted,  and  bis  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  floor ; 
like  a  caged  eagle,  suffered  his  loss  of  freedom  to  prey  unceasingly  upon  his  thouglits. 
was  regarded  by  the  other  prisoners  with  much  respect,  his  fine  commanding  person,  liis  darl 
ejes  and  lofty  brows,  being  well  calculated  to  inspire  such  a  feeling  in  those  with  whom  h( 
was  thus  thrown  into  contact. 

The  other  persons  composing  that  motley  company  were  of  quite  a  different  description 
and,  instead  of  allowing  their  imprisonment  to  chafe  their  spirits,  seemed  disposed  to  mak 
the  best  of  it,  and  to  be  as  merry  as  possible.     They  kept  up  a  perpetual  clatter  of  tongu 
laughing,  talking,  joking,  and  singing  patriotic  songs,  in  which  the  Tories  and  British  w 
mentioned  in  no  honourable  terms.     These  ditties  were  particularly  annoying  to 
liam,  who  would  fly  into  a  rage,  and  threaten  bis  obstinate  prisoners  with  vengeance  if  the 
persisted  in  assailing  his  ears  with  their  offensive  melodies. 

Towards  midnight,  these  men,  one  after  another,  fell  asleep,  and  at  length  Crawfoid  a 
Henry  were  the  only  persons  awake.     Neither  felt  at  all  inclined  to  slumber,  and 
little  had  passed  between  them,  both  having  been  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  be 
to  converse.     Henry  was  seated  on  a  small  settle  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  Cra^ 
came  and  sat  by  his  side.    **  This  is  not  so  pleasant,  Mr  Carleton,**  commenced  the 
•<  as  to  be  snugly  boused  at  the  Woods ;  and  my  lodgings  on  the  Island,  though  not  so 
modious  as  those  you  occupied,  were  certainly  preferable  to  this  infernal  hole.** 

Carieton*s  only  response  to  this  remark  was  a  heavy  sigh. 

'*  But  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,**  continued  Crawford,  **  and  he  who  plays  at  that 
game,  ought  not  to  complain  if  he  should  chance  to  be  the  loser  where  he  expected  to 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  bear,  this  being  cooped  within  four  walls,  especially  for  one  who  has 
accustomed  to  roam  with  nought  to  guide  or  restrain  hhn  but  his  own  free  will." 

«<  It  is  indeed,"  said  Carleton,  **  and  the  loss  of  liberty  is  not  all  that  we  are  likely"  ^ 
endure  in  this  horrid  place.  To  be  confined  in  this  bastile  with  so  many  is,  in  my  optim'^"r 
infinitely  worse  than  to  be  shut  up  alone  in  the  narrowest  cell  of  a  prison." 

'*  And  these  d — d  Tories  and  British,"  said  Crawford,  *«  who  are  more  merciless  than.      ^ 
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mmiget,  will  torment  us  io  all  possible  ways.  If  I  do  not  mistake  the  temper  and  ditpotitioii 
of  that  enrsed  provost,  we  hare  no  occasion  to  count  on  any  farours  from  him.  A  fine 
proepeet  we  have  before  us  truly !  Bot  there  is  one  way  in  which  you,  at  leasts  can  obtain 
your  discharge,  and  that  very  speedily.*' 

Carleton  looked  at  Crawford  inquirkigly. 

**  Ton  have  only  to  dispatch  a  note  to  your  father,**  continued  Crawford,  *'  soliciting  his 
eflhrts  on  your  behalf,  and  promising  to  abandon  the  patriots  ;  and  my  word  for  it,  yon  will 
be  at  firee  as  the  mountain  eagle  in  les^  than  eight  and  forty  hours.*' 

**  I  will  end  my  days  in  captivity,**  said  Carleton,  **  before  I  accept  of  liberty  on  sudi 
terms.  But  you  suggest  this,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  profiting  by  it  yourself  through  my 
aid." 

**  Ton  were  never  more  mistaken,**  said  Crawford ;  "  f  would  rot  in  this  vile  place,  rather 
than  owe  my  freedom  to  the  good  offices  of  any  Tory  that  breathes,  but  particularly  of  your 
fiUberr 

Henry  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  by  the  uncertain  light  that  made  its  way  through  tho 
small  window,  he  looked  intently,  and  with  somewhat  of  an  angry  feeling,  at  the  dark  and  ex* 
pressive  features  of  Crawford.  **  You  have  more  than  once,"  he  said  at  length,  '*  spoken  of 
my  &the^  as  one  with  whom  you  were  formerly  intimate,  and  now  you  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
whom  you  dislike  too  much  to  be  willing  to  accept  a  favour  at  bis  hands.  Who  are  you, 
pray? — and  what  have  been  your  relations  with  him  to  whom  you  can  scarcely  allude  in 
respectful  terms  ?** 

**  Have  I  not  already  told  you  my  name  ?'*  asked  Crawford,  mildly  and  with  a  smile ;  "  I 
Tepeat  that  I  was  once  a  friend  of  Mr  Ralph  Carleton.  More  it  does  not  suit  me  to  tell. 
But  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to  speak  of  your  father  disrespectfully* 
'Whatever  my  feelings  may  be  towards  him,  I  would  not  willingly  insult  the  son  by  speaking 
ill  of  the  father.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  was  once  unfriendly  to  Ralph  Carleton,  because 
I  considered  myself  unkindly  and  unjustly  treated  by  him ;  but  those  feelings  have  long  since 
l^ven  place  to  others  of  a  less  objectionable  kind,  and  although  I  would  not  accept  a  favour 
from  him,  I  believe  that  I  can  truly  say  that  I  harbour  na  sentiments  towards  him  of  a  hostile 
or  malignant  cast." 

**  I  have  never  known  my  father,"  said  Henry,  '*  to  act  unjustly  towards  any  man,  nor  do  I 
believe  he  has  in  your  case.  If  I  knew  the  particulars  of  your  misunderstanding  with  him,  I 
should  be  able  to  judge.**  ^  _^  _  _        « 

<*  It  were  better,*'  said  Crawford  after  a  pause,  **  that  such  matters  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  What  has  happened  cannot  be  changed,  and  whether  I  was  partly  to  blame,  or  he 
wholly  in  the  wrong,  can  make  but  little  difference  now.  The  time  may  come,  however,  when 
I  shall  consider  it  advisable  to  converse  more  freely  with  you  on  this  subject ;  but  this  will 
depend  upon  my  being  able  to  rise  again  through  your  promised  influence  in  my  behalf." 

*<  That  I  fear,**  said  Carleton,  "  will  be  of  little  advantage  to  you.     I  have  already  fulfilled 

Qiy  promise,  and  informed  the  commander-in-chief  of  your  wish  to  serve  your  country  in  tho 

titny,  as  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  however ;  I  also  stated  what  I  knew  of  you,  but  gave  it 

9a  my  opinion  that  you  were  sincere  in  the  desire  you  professed  to  abandon  a  roving,  un« 

titled  life,  and  to  re-establish  your  character  and  fortune.     His  reply  was  precisely  .what 

Hnight  have  been  expected  from  such  a  man.     He  objected  to  granting  your  request  in  con* 

•equenee  of  your  recent  acts,  bot  he  expressed  his  willingpness  to  consider  your  application 

Ikvonrably  at  some  future  time,  provided  that  your  conduct  in  the  meanwhile  shall  be  such 

^8  to  justify  his  placing  you  in  contact  with  gentlemen  of  unblemished  reputation." 

Crawford  seemed  surprised  and  disappointed  at  hearing  this,  and  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  deep  thought.  He  had  fully  calculated  on  being  allowed  to  join  the  army,  as  he  was 
^oU  aware  that  Washington  was  in  want,  not  only  of  privates,  but  of  good  officers ;  and  he 
lud  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  doubt  that,  under  these  eircumstances,  his  application  would 
ireceive  such  a  reception  as  he  desired. 

**  The  general  advises  me,"  said  he,  **  to  re-establish  my  character.  But  how  am  I  to  do 
this  ?     I  cannot  go  amoa^  my  old  friends,  crave  their  forgiveness,  and,  like  a  whipped  school* 
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boy»  pvomiBe  to  be  good  for  the  future.  In  the  army  I  should  acquire  a  repntsktoiiy  and 
soon  make  ii  apparent  that  the  coD6dence  reposed  in  me  had  not  been  miiplaeed.  it  is  true 
that  Washington  knows  little  of  me  and  my  family,  but  he  need  hsve  no  temple  about  plaokig 
me  near  the  best  men  under  his  qommand,  as  I  have  it  in  ray  power  to  show  thsit  there  isjoo 
blood  in  aristocratic  Virginia  superior  to  that  which  coarses  in  ray  ireins.*' 

**  Beingf  ignorant  of  all  this,"  said  Carlcton,  *^  and  Lnowing  only  that  you  -have  laitely 
followed  a  calling  that  honest  men  deem  dishonourable,  though  it  were  practised  by  a  gentle* 
man,  the  general  ought  not  to  be  censured  for  deciding  as  he  did.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  have  done  otherwise.  Men  judge  of  others  from^what  tbey  know  of 
them,  and  not  from  what  they  do  not  know.  '* 

**  Very  true,"  said  Crawford ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  added,  **  the  general  acted 
properly,  perhaps,  in  rejecting  my  application*  Do  you  think,  Mr  Carieton,*'  he  eontinned, 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  **  that  it  would  avail  me  anything  to  address  the  commender- 
in-chief  a  letter,  containing  a  brief  history  of  my  life,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that  lei  we 
to  abandon  the  society  in  which  I  once  moved?'* 

^*  Possibly  it  might,*'  replied  Carleton,  **  and  I  should  advke  yon  to  try  it:;  bnt  en  inteib 
view  with  him  might  be  more  effectual,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  oor  fortune  to  be  onoe  nwre 
the  masters  of  our  own  persons,  I  will  endeavour  to  open  the  way -for  this.  If  you  should  thai 
desire  it/* 

**  Thank  yon,**  said  Crawford  ;  **  I  shall  one  day  call  upon  yon  to  redeem  that  promise." 

The  conversation  was  then  suspended  for  a  short  time,  and  Henry  resumed  it  by  inquiring 
faow  it  happened  that  Crawford  and  his  followers  were  induced  to  venture  among  the  enemy 
after  the  battle  was  decided,  when,  without  the  possibility  of  affordmg  any  aid  of  consequenofl^ 
they  incurred  the  risk  of  almost  certain  capture. 

**  We  watched  the  battle  from  the  skirts  of  a  neighbouring  wood,*'  replied  Crawford,  "  sdI 
should  have  joined  you  at  an  earlier  moment,  had  there  been  the  smallest  chance  of  soceeii 
on  }*our  part  From  the  moment  that  the  first  round  was  fired,  I  saw  tnat  you  wonU  ke 
defeated ;  consequently  the  addition  of  myself  and  half  a  dosen  men  to  the  American  foreeit 
would  have  been  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  I  concluded,  therefore,  to  stand  aloo^  tkoi^ 
Marriner,  who  accompanied  me,  was  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  fight. 

**  When  the  rout  commenced  we  ran  out  of  the  woods,  and,  by  a  circuitous  path,  «ftered 
the  swamp  towards  which  your  company  were  making  the  best  of  their  way ;  but  at  the  tine 
I  was  not  aware  tdat  they  were  under  your  command,  nor  that  you  were  in  the  actian  atsO. 
One  of  my  men  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  assured  me  that  the  svsnp 
would  be  a  complete  barrier  to  their  further  progress,  and  that  we  might  thence  view  wfait 
took  place  without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  defoated  party,    ^e 
bad  scarcely  obtained  a  position  whence  we  could  survey  the  field,  when  Marriner  reeofgtkd 
you,  and  at  once  insisted  upon  rendering  you  some  assistance.    To  this,  seeing  you  so  faeil 
pressed,  I  immediately  consented,  though  I  saw  no  -possible  way  of  behig  of  any  use  in  the 
face  of  such  odds.     We  had  not  gone  far,  when  we  perceived  that  yourlifo  was  in  danger  fmi   , 
a  British  officer,  and,  raising  our  pistols  simultaneously,  we  both  fired  at  your  assailant,  mi 
brought  him  to  the  ground.     The  rest  you  know,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  Marriner  andthne 
of  my  men  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  their  escape  t  and  you  might  have  done  the  sees 
had  you  embraced  the  favourable  moment,  and  sought  safety  in  the  swamp.     Your  dsiq^ 
though  caused  by  the  best  of  motives,  the  wish  to  s^ve  a  useless  -waste  of  life,  proved  mifoi» 
tnnate  for  me  as  well  as  for  yourself.  However,  that  can't  be  helped  now,  and  we  have  i 
to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of  our  awkward  predicament.** 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Carleton,  <*  to  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  yonr  eepteie. 
This  cirenmstance,  together  with  the  foot  of  your  having  saved  my  life,  lays  me  under 
obligations  to  you.** 

The  conversation  now  flagged,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  throwing  themselves  upeo  tin 
floor,  both  had  forgotten  all  their  troubles  in  the  temporary  oblivfon  of  sound  repose. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ok  the  Iblfowfaisr  morning  Uxxy  Gndy  preiented  herself  at  Che  prison  door,  benring  fome- 
tUag  in  her  armi  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  Knen.  Fbwle  soon  answered  her  smmnons,  and  the 
moment  he  saw  the  fair  features  and  bright  smile  of  that  pretty  young  creature,  hb  hard- 
Svrimred  fhce  lost  something  of  its  sternness,  and  manifested  that  he  felt  mneh  pleased  at  the 
irfrit.  Although  he  was  ardently  atfached  to  Lizcy,  she  had  never,  either  by  word  or  aetfon, 
enoovraged  liis  suit ;  and  latter^  he  had  been  so  importunate  in  hfs  attentions,  that,  Arom 
htiag  indiSbrent  to  him  and  his  addresses,  she  had  come  to  detest  him  moat  thoroughly.  Fowle 
bad  employed  every  means  to  win  her  without  success,  and  had  once  spoken  to  her  father  on 
the  subject,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  influence.  The  tavern-keeper  replied  that  when  his 
daughter's  consent  was  obtained,  he  would  take  the  matter  mto  consideration.  He  knew  Lfany't 
iseihigs  towards  Fowle,  and  was  sure  that  she  would  never  aflbrd  him  the  slightest  encourage- 
iMBt  He  thus  avoided  giving  offence  to  the  man  whom  both  he  and  his  daughter  disliked, 
but  whose  good  will,  for  certain  reasons,  he  wished  to  preserve. 

*'  How  do  you  do  this  morning.  Miss  Grady  ?**  commenced  Fowle,  very  mnch  delighted  at 
mtSag  her,  yet  scarcely  able  to  believe  his  own  eyes.     **  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  yon,  my  dear 

^  It  is  Indeed,  Mr  Fbwle,"  replied  the  girl  with  a  smile,  **  and  I  eome  to  bring  a  pie  that 
ny  ftither  sends  to  Mr  Crawford.    Wflt  you  let  me  carry  it  to  him  ?** 

Wowrk^  countenance  feB  on  discovering  that  ^e  visit  was  not  addressed  to  him,  and  an 
angry  refrfy  rose  to  his  lips,  which,  however,  did  not  find  utterance.  When  the  first  feeling 
9i  disappointment  had  subsided,  he  observed  with  a  sneer,  ^  Ton  eome  to  bring  a  pie  to  Mr 
Crawford,  do  you  ?  Why  didh*t  you  say  at  onca  that  you  come  to  see  Mr  Carleton  ? — ay,  Mr 
Caileton— you  needn't  look  so  surprised — the  gentleman  you  are  so  fond  of,  and  who  cares  as 
nmoh  about  you  as  he  does  for  old  Mother  Mills  in  the  swamp.*' 

**  I  come  to  see  Mr  Carleton  r*  exclaimed  Lizzy,  blushing ;  **  no,  indeed,  I  did  not  I  give 
yon  my  word,  Mr  Fowle,  that  I  did  not  know  of  his  being  in  prison." 

'^  Is  that  true,  you  little  mihz,  "jpon  your  honour  ?"  demanded  Fowle  In  a  milder  tone,  and 
aomewhat  relieved  from  his  suspicions. 

*  It  is  indeed,  and  if  you  will  let  me  carry  this  to  Mr  Crawford,  I  will  thank  you." 

'*  Well,  suppose  I  do,*J  said  Fowle,  "  no ;  on  second  thought  111  carry  it  myself,  for  there's 

^o  lue  in  your  going  into  the  room.    The  d— d  rebel !  he  don't  deserve  any  other  food  than 

ftawdost,  or  better  drink  than  water  from  a  puddle ;  but  as  your  father  sends  it,  I  suppose  I 

X)anst  carry  it  to  him.     But,  Lizzy,*'  he  continued  in  an  under  tone,  and  with  a  smirk  upon  his 

tSountenance,  **  I  would  not  take  this  from  anybody  but  you,  and  as  Pm  going  to  do  you  this 

^▼our,  won't  you  let  me  come  to  see  you  this  evening?    Do,  there's  a  good  girl ;   I've  some- 

"^liiiig^  very  particular  to  say  to  you." 

Uztf  blushed  and  looked  down,  not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  as  she  was  afraid,  if 
denied  his  request,  that  he  would  decline  delivering  the  pie.     **  If  you  will  let  me  give  this 
Mr  Crawford  myself,"  she  replied  at  length,  "  you  may,  that  is—** 
**  Come  along  liien,  you  sweet  little  puss,"  said  Fowle,  stealing  a  kiss,  which,  as  both  her 
^ands  were  occupied  with  the  dish,  she  could  not  prevent  his  taking. 

lizzy  followed  her  rough  admirer  up  the  stairs,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  door,  she 

'^landed  the  pie  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  give  it  to  Crawford,  whom  she  saw  sitting  near  a 

'Window  by  the  side  of  Carleton.     Having  ascertained  in  which  room  the  prisoner  was  con- 

ftied — an  object  that  she  had  been  particulariy  charged  to  accomplish,  if  possible^— she  quickly 

^fiescended  the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment  was  In  the  street  on  her  way  home. 

**  Who  is  kind  enough  to  think  of  a  poor  devil  like  me  ?"  demanded  Crawford,  when  Fowle 
put  the  pie  into  his  hands. 

**  From  Mr  Grady,  !  beliiBve,"  replied  Fowie,  In  a  suriy  tone,  "  and  you  nay  thank  your 
atars  that  you  have  one  friend  left.** 
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**  I  know  I  maf,  yon  d— d  Tory,"  laid  Crawford,  angrily ;  "  fnr  amoof  the  coned  Britiih 
and  their  abetton  a  priaoner  can  expect  nothing  but  itanration.  Get  yoo  gone*  yon  f^T'fr'g 
brute,  or  Ml  break  every  bone  in  yonr  carcan." 

As  Fowle  withdrew  mattering  sone  nninteH%ible  wordi,  he  receiTod  a  shower  of  curm^ 
accompanied  by  snch  things  of  different  kinds  as  could  be  readily  seized  by  the  ind%iMBt 
prisoners.  Hats,  shoes,  &c.,  flew  as  thick  as  hail  about  his  ears,  and  obliged  him  to  mnke  m 
speedy  retreat. 

tj  Cniwibrd,  prompted  by  hunger,  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  knife  into  the  pie^  and  the  flist 
object  that  attracted  his  notice,  after  removing  a  part  of  the  crust,  was  a  small^ieee  of  psiper, 
which  he  secured  without  its  being  seen  by  any  other  person  than  Henry*  The  other  nrticlet 
it  contained  could  not  be  concealed.  Two  files,  a  narrow  saw  of  a  few  inches  in  lengthf  and 
a  strong  thin  cord,  were  found  in  the  bottom ;  and  the  moment  they  were  seen  every  haftrt 
beat  high  at  the  prospect  of  escape.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  usual  contents  of  m  nmnt 
pasty,  which  the  benevolent  cook  doubtless  thought  would  be  quite  as  acceptable  an  the 
indigestible  instruments  we  have  enumerated.  Crawford  offered  to  share  this  food  with 
fellow-sufferers,  but  as  there  was  scarcely  enough  to  supply  each  man  with  more  than  a 
mouthful,  all,  excepting  Carleton,  declined  receiving  any  portion.  .    . 

The  following  is  a  copy  ot  the  note  which  Crawford  received : — 

"  Don't  go  to  sleep  before  midnight  while  you  are  in  Umbo,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  9Stet 
your  liberation  one  of  these  evenings.  I  may  not  be  successful  for  some  time,  but  keep  «p 
your  spirits,  and  rely  on  my  doing  all  in  my  power.  Meantime,  if  you  can  escape  with  the  aid 
of  what  I  send  you,  so  much  the  better.  In  that  case  you  may  learn  my  whereaboat  at  the 
White  Rose.  Give  my  respects  to  Mr  Carleton,  if  he  is  with  you.  I  drink  both  yonr  healths 
in  good  old  brandy.     Yours,  MAKaursa, 

'*  P.S.  Don't  make  a  mistake  and  bang  yourself  with  the  cord  I  send  you,  for  thoiqfh  jqa 
are  a  rare  fellow  alive,  I  would  not  give  twopence  for  you  dead." 

Crawford  exhibited  this  note  to  Carleton,  and  both  felt  their  hope  revive  on  learning  that 
Marriner  had  seriously  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  setting  them  free.  Carletoa  was 
doubtful  of  success,  but*  Crawford,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  friend's  ingenuity  and 
courage,  had  great  confidence  in  his  being  able  to  effect  their  liberation.  Both  determined  to 
obey  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  note,  so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment's  notice.  One  of  the  prisoners — a  blacksmith  by  trade— -took  the  files  and  aaw,  and 
went  to  work  upon  the  bars  of  the  window,  but  his  progress  was  slow,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickness  of  the  iron,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  people  in  the  street, 
every  one  of  whom  cast  an  upward  glance  at  the  prison  as  he  passed. 

An  opportunity  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution  occurred  much  earlier  than  Marriner 
bad  anticipated.  No  sooner  did  he  learn  that  Lizzy  had  given  Fowle  permission  to  visit  her 
that  evening  than  he  made  up  his  mind  to  improve  the  circumstance  to  the  utmost,  by  taUag 
advantage  of  the  turnkey's  fondness  for  brandy,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  keys  wbich«  he 
was  informed,  that  person  usually  carried  with  him.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  if  Fowle  oould  be 
made  drunk,  and  the  keys  obtained,  what  remained  to  be  done  might  be  easily  aocom- 
plished. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan,  it  seemed  necessary  tn  secure  the  aid  of  Lizxy,  wlioee 
influence  over  Fowle  would  enable  her  to  do  with  him  as  she  pleased.  Accordingly,  IMarriner 
revealed  his  purpose  to  her,  and  solicited  her  assistance,  but  it  was  not  till  after  much  persaa- 
•ion,  nor  till  she  had  received  permissioo  of  her  father,  that  she  consented  to  the  rather 
unladylike  task  of  making  her  lover  dead  drunk.  She  saw  the  danger  of  interfering  with  the 
prisoners,  and  warned  her  father  against  it ;  but  the  latter,  who  had  been  assured  by  Marriner 
that  the  thing  would  be  so  managed  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  detection,  refused  to  heed  her 
advice.  She  then  gave  her  consent  to  become  a  confederate,  and  if  her  secret  thoughts  could 
have  been  read,  it  would  probably  have  been  found  that  she  was  induced  to  comply  by  the 
Ikct  that  Henry  Carleton  was  also  to  be  benefited  by  her  exertions. 

It  bad  been  arranged  that  Marriner,  to  whom  Fowle  was  unfriendly,  was  not  to  show  him« 
self  until  the  latter  had  been  put  in  good  humour  with  liquor,  while  Lizzy  was  to  undertake. 
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.with  the  aid  trgMd  bnndj,  to  bring  him  to  tiich  a  ttite  that  the  keyf  night  be  taken  ftem 
hfai»  and  the  priieoera  liberated»  before  he  leeovered  from  iatoxioation. 

Abottt  nhuMi*eiock  ki  the  evening.  Liiiy*f  tover  arrived.  He  was  in  exoelleat  tpirita»  and 
doabtleei4lnticipated  a  Ikvonrabk)  responte  to  the  offer  of  hit  heart  and  hand,  whioh  ho  waa 
about  Id  make  for  lom^thhig  near  the  hundredth  time.  The  giri  reoeiTed  him  kindly,  and 
vniatentkmaUy  gave  Mm  reason  to  believe  that,  at  length,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  waa 
deelfaied  soon  to  be  realised. 

It  la  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  conversation.  The  task  of  fuddling  Fowie  was  found  to 
be  an  extremdy  easy  one,  Lixsy  having  a  powerful  assistant  in  his  natural  love  of  liquor, 
wfaleh  induced  him,  with  very  little  urging  on  her  part,  to  take  it  in  sufficient  quantities.  In 
leaa  tfian  an  hour  he  was  as  merry  as  a  king,  and,  at  a  signal  given,  Marriner  entered  and 
commeneed  a  jovial  conversation,  singing  Bacchanalian  songs,  and  keeping  Fowle  in  rapid 
progress  towards  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  At  length  the  latter  fell  from  his  chair  upon 
the  floor,  and  Marriner  lost  no  time  in  examining  his  pockets,  where,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
Ibnnd  a  bunch  consisting  of  Ave  huge  keys.  -With  these  he  immediately  withdrew,  and  waa 
joon  on  his  way  to  the  prison.  Liszy,  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  Henry's  liberation,  yet 
nahamed  of  what  she  had  done,  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  next 
•day. 

As  the  prison  was  not  a  large  one,  and  by  no  means  oompUeated  in  Its  internal  arrange- 
ments,  Marriner  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  from  Lizzy's  description,  precisely  how  to 
frooeed  after  gaining  the  interior.  Fortunately*  the  night  was  dark  and  ramy,  and  Crown 
street  was  ahaost  entirely  deserted  at  the  late  hour  at  which  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  prison. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  he  might  have  been  disturbed,  as,  from  some  peculiarity  or  defect  in 
the  lodL  of  the  outer  door,  he  was  a  long  time  in  effectfaig  an  entrance. 

Having  got  fairly  inside,  he  proceeded  with  great  deliberation,  yet  with  u  little  noise  as 
possible,  to  strike  a  Hght,  which  he  plaeed  in  a  small  dark  lantern  that  he  had  brought  with 
him*  He  then  cautiously  bent  his  steps  towards  the  second  story,  and  went  directly  to  the 
right  door,  which  he  found  secured  not  only  with  locks  and  bolts,  but  with  a  large  bar  of 
•wood.  While  shooting  back  the  last  bdlt,  he  wu  startled  by  a  strong  ray  of  light  shining  up 
the  stairs  from  below,  and  immediately  concluded  that  the  enterprise  was  destined  to  result  in 
liis  own  capture,  instead  of  the  release  of  his  friends.  His  hand  was  arrested  on  the  bolt,  and 
be  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  but,  on  hearing  a  person  coming  up,  he  hastily  opened 
the  deer,  called  upon  Crawford  and  Carleton  to  follow,  him  quickly,  and  ran  towards  the 
stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  suddenly  stopped. 

Crawford  and  his  fellow-prisoner,  with  one  other— .the  blacksmith  before  alluded  to,  who 
hapfiened  to  be  awake  and  busily  at  work— did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  and  when 
they  reached  the  stairs,  a  huge  fellow,  with  a  lantern  in  one  band,  and  a  club  in  the  other, 
opposed  their  descent  This  was  not  an  unexpected  difficulty  to  Marriner,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  deciding  upon  his  course.  There  was  but  one  way  to  proceed,  and  that  was  to 
walk  ov^r  the  man's  body  as  soon  as  possible  and  gain  the  street.  Their  situation  waa 
now  alarming,  for  the  person  who  disputed  their  passage  not  only  stood  firm,  but  called 
lustily  for  assistance,  and  endeavoured  to  hold  them  at  bay  until  it  should  arrive.  Tiiis  he 
jvas  not  able  to  effect,  however,  for  Marriner  and  Crawford  both  seized  him,  and  with  a  united 
cffiirt,  succeeded  in  throwing  him  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Unfortunately,  in 
Ilia  descent,  he  carried  Marriner  with  him,  who  was  considerably  hurt  by  the  fall,  but  not  so 
severely  as  to  prevent  his  escaping  with  the  others. 

All  four  now  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  door  leading  to  the  street,  and  in  another 
aoment  found  themselves  at  liberty  in  the  open  air,  and  on  their  road  to  the  river.  Marri* 
'fier,  notwithstanding  his  bruises,  led  them  down  Crown  street,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the 
boat  he  had  provided  to  carry  them  away.  They  were  hotly  chased  a  part  of  the  distance  by 
'two  men  from  the  prison,  who  spread  an  alarm  by  loud  outcries,  and  soon  increased  the  num* 
-her  of  pursuers  to  nearly  a  dozen. 

Perceiving  the  danger  of  recapture  to  be  imminent,  Marriner,  having  told  them  where  the 
boat  lay,  and  appointed  that  spot  as  their  place  of  rendezvous,  advised  them  to  separate  at  tho 
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iMttatMin  mAIh  bm^  iMte  it  tlli  ■■iliiit  Piwibli 
niis  was  done,  and  eY«i7  WM  task  hit  mm  dimtlMi.    OnriciMi  did  b9(  AmAmd  htofaes  Ift 
toivalBMrllMBirttery;  Mwriner  ctnttiiitd  tinidaf  toimidf  tht  riv«»,  «id  G^^ 
iwniHI,  m  Mrnflr,  ploBged  inl*  *  oanokr  and  dark  aNey,  when  ha  maainad  ta  all  daagar  wiaa 
fMt>    Tba  faaalBhig  ftq^ttft  wia  orartaken^  and  aarriad  back  to  priaaa. 

]»tlM  aoorie  of  an  iMmr  Henrj  waliEad  aantiou^  alang  tha-whairaa  vBia  Ito  a9^^ 
the  boat,  where  he  found  Marriner  with  two  oanmeo,  and  in  a  shart  tinra  thej  wm  jaiMd  bf 
Criwftird^  who,  since  tiiey  teparated,  bad  made  a  Tiiit  to  tbe  WUte  Roae  tanren,  aad-.naiw 
jvwlyeaeapedbaUig  taken,  it  Tba  Kfttla  party  Ibtn  pnlM  into  tbe  tbnatriMi  atood  Ibr  tiw 
.  Juney  ibora. 

When  they  bad  got  Mff  under  way,  Marrkier  gave  an  aoeannt  of  the  plan  be  bad  ao  8n» 
naMftiBy  punned  fnr  their  Mbentien,  and  aeknowlec^[ed  that,  bvt  fnr  tbe  TahMOile 
fMideind  by  Liszy  Grady,  he  ahauld  have  fcund  it  n  matter  ef  some  difficnMir  to 


«I  fear,"  nid  Henvy,  after  thanking  Marriner  Ibr  what  he  had  done  fir tfaaai  ••thst 
impleasant  eanfequeneet  may  reaolt  to  Grady,  from  what  has  pamadatbia  bonaa  nndwilb 
Ma  aanotion." 

"  Never  fear,*  said  Marriner,  <*  for  Powle  has  too  much  respect  for  Umself  and  bis  sibn^ 
tta  aa  tundtey  to  acknowledge  tbat  he  was  intonkaitad,  and  be  loves  lissy  too  well  to  bring 
ber  er  her  fether  bito  a  scrape^  Ko,  no ;  ha  will  lin  l&e  a  trooper,  and  swear  that  hn  Mt 
Hm  keyt  at  tbe  prison,  or  tbat  be  waa  knocked  down  hi  the  street  and  robbed.  How  aa  l» 
ifkat  Ibare  done  to*nigfat,  let  mo  say  thrt  I  Bansider  myself  under  obligatiana  tnyamlbr 
having  fhmlshed  me  tiie  oeeasion  of  semo  tea  Ton  eannoi  imaghie  how  I  a^ioy  sneb 
as  we  have  had  to-night,  espeafadly  when  tbe  ^fajeet  ia  to  annoy  the  inlhmal  British.  I 
father  do  it  any  time  than  to-^  eat;  I  had  Hke  t»  have  aaM  drink,  but  tbat  would  bnvn 
SI  Nt.  Speaking  of  drinb,*^  be  eonlbroed»  draiwfaig  n  iUsk  of  brandy  from  bia 
strtlde  be  waa  seldom  unprovided  with—*'  remfaids  me  that  aqr  throat  ia  aa  dry  aa  a  sfain-l 
in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt.  Take  a  swig  all  around,  boys,  but  use  a  little  judgmant, 
leave  me  enough  to  wet  wj  whistle  with,  for  I  bavn't^kasted  n  drop  in  almost  three  qunrftsn 
«f  an  hour.** 

Crawford  took  a  draught,  and  Hearyr  in  order  to  preserve  himself  irom  the  effeota  of  tba 
€old  and  rain,  did  tbe  same  moderately^  and  was  commended  therefor  by  Marriner,  wfaadrank 
what  remaiaed-*no  contemptible  pQrUon,-i4md  then  sang  his  fevourite  song  in  praiaa  af  thai 
potent  beverage. 

About  two  o'clock  they  landed  on  tbe  Jersey  shore,  and  after  securing  tbe  boat,  w«nt  lo  a 
•mall  inn  kept  by  an  acquaintance  ai  Marriner's,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  Aa  n^g^ 
in  tbe  morning  Crawford  and  Henry  took  leave  of  their  fecetious  friend,  who  waa  about  la 
jofai  bis  vessel,  and  fai  tbe  course  of  the  day  bent  their  st^ps  towards  Fort  Lee* 
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CaAWvoan  bad  risen  betimes  tbat  morning,  and  written  a  letter  to  the  commander-itt*ehleC 
In  whteh,  after  giving  a  brief  history  of  his  life,  and  of  the  cfa«umstanoes  that  induced  him  to 
quit  the  circle  of  his  relations  and  IHends,  he  again  solicited  the  fevour  of  being  liioeiaad 
into  the  army.  This  letter  Carleton  delivered.  When  the  general  had  attentively  perasedrilk 
he  made  some- inquiries  concerning  the  late  conduct  of  Crawford,  and  having  learned  tbat  be 
had  been  captured  in  the  act  of  rendering  assistance  to  Henry,  requested  the  latter  to  famm 
4uce  him  inmiediately.  This  was  done,  and  the  interview  resulted  In  tbe  gratMoatkm  of 
Orawferd's  wishes.* 

We  mast  now  pam  over  tbe  remaining  years  of  tbe  war,  and  hasten  to  tbe  eonolnsfcrnaf 
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iUt  hifiovy,  liMi^y  olMMviBg  ^M  CartotMi  eoatfaiaMl  wfth  thewnytU  the  great  ttraffie 
tanntMtedln  the  faide|MiideMe  of  the  ooleoiee.  Hewu  at  Valley  Forge  wbea  the  taflMaca 
€f  the  Anarioan  aakUeri  were  almcMt  toa  lafere  to  be  eodared;  he  «ves  at  the  •aoaeiaAri 
iMttlei  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  that  revived  lo  opportunely  the  drooping  ipiriii  of  jAw 
troojpi  I  ha  was  on  the  phihw  of  Moomottth,  and  reoeived  a  wound,  whioh,  though  not  ierioui, 
iaft  an  howmraUe  aoar  that  bore  tesUiaony  to  hie  participation  in  the  eveNgiortoui'  conteat ; 
mad  bo  waa  at  Yorfctown  when  the  deftat  of  Cornwaliii  levered  the  last  link  of  the  oppreMor*li 
«haii^  and  ereeled  the  liberated  ooloniei  into  an  independent  nation. 

Dnrteg  this  long  and  arduoos  service  he  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  his  military  duties. 
He  oeoasiooaUy  corresponded  with  Grace ;  and  in  the  first  three  years  he  had  reoeived  aa 
■Miy  letlera  from  Alioe :  but  during  the  last  four  he  did  not  hear  from  her.  esoepting  through 
hie  sifter,  wbo  always  spoke  of  her  friend  at  iength/as  the  most  interesting  topic  on  which 
the  couki  discourse.  In  her  last  letter  she  mentioned  a  report  that  prevailed  among  their 
friends,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  but  to  which  she  herself  attached  very  little  or  wo 
importance.  Mr  Melville,  it  appears,  after  reooveriag  from  the  dangerous  wounds  reoeived  at 
White  Plaiai,  had  again  Joined  the  army,  and  served  three  years;  when,  finding  his  health 
givhig  way,  he  returned  Home,  and  soon  after  recommenced  his  visits  to  Alice.  He  was  known 
la  ha  almost  daUy  at  the  Woods,  and  as  -he  was  a  gentleman  whom  very  few  young  ladiea 
would  think  of  rejeotiag^  it  soon  came  to  be  believed  that  he  wu  the  aoeepted  lover  of  Aftm 
Stafford.  So  much  was  known  to  Oraoe,  and  this  aha  eommunioated  to  her  brother ;  but  at 
the  aaae  time  ataled  that  she  did  not  coincide  in  the  general  opinion,  that  Mr  Melville  waa 
about  to  succeed.  On  every  other  subject  she  could  epeak  unreservedly  to  her  friend,  but 
on  this,  of  course,  she  was  compelled  to  be  silent. 

When  Henry  received  this  intelligence,  and  connected  it  with  the  fact  that  be  had  not, 
Isr  a  kmg  period,  received  any  repUes  to  the  letters  he  had  addressed  to  Alice,  ^a  feeling  of 
akurm  took  possession  of  his  bosons,  and  he  regarded  her  as  lost  to  him  for  ever.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  repair  forthwith  to  the  Woods,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  n  atttte  of  painful  auspense.  On  further  reflection,  however,  he  became  so  nearly  satisfied 
that  what  he  had  heard  could  not  be  true,  that  he  reproached  himself  for  having  entertained* 
wen  for  a  moment,  any  fears  of  Alice's  constancy.  For  several  days  he  continued  to  think 
almost  incessantly  of  Miss  Staflbrd  and  Julian  Melville  {  and  he  perused  his  sister's  letter 
fepoatediy,  dwelling  for  a  long  time  upon  those  parts  in  which  she  spoke  of  her  friend  in  con- 
nection with  her  suitor,  as  if  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  he  comprehended  the  meaning 
iateftded  to  be  conveyed,  A  degree  of  uneasiness  continued  to  linger  in  his  mind,  and  made 
him  look  with  much  anxiety  towards  a  visit  to  the  Woods. 

It  was  on  the  125th  of  November,  1788,  thatHenry  accompanied  a  portion  of  the  American 

«rmy,  when  it  entered  New  York  immediately  after  the  British  forces  evacuated  that  city* 

When  he  passed  the  house  of  bis  father  he  observed  that  all  the  windows  were  fast  closed, 

and  that  no  appearance  of  its  being  inhabited  was  visible.     It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 

"to  describe  his  sensations  while  his  eye  rested  upon  the  building  which  had  long  been  hia 

lumie,  but  which  he  now  regarded  as  the  house  of  a  stranger.     There  was  nought  of  pride 

^>r  of  exultatkm  mingled  with  his  feelings,  and  while  he    deeply  regretted  the  estrangement 

firom  his  father,  be  strongly  sympathised  with  the  mortification  and  pain  with  which  his 

^mrent  must  have  viewed  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms.     He  thought  be  saw  in  the 

^mtward  aspect  of  the  house  an  evidence  of  Mr  Carleton's  extreme  vexation,  and  presumed 

thttt  the  windows  and  doors  overlooking  the  street  had  been  closed  by  his  order,  and  every 

ytiyon  belonging  to  the  establishment  forbidden  to  behold  the  passing  of  the  victorious 

droops. 

That  day  Carieton  quitted  the  army,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels, 
Marty  opposite  the  residence  of  his  father.  When  he  found  himself  alone  in  his  solitary 
ehoniber,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  chair  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  having  so  arranged 
the  blinds  that  he  could  observe  what  was  passing  in  the  street  without  being  himseff  seen, 
ba  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr  Carleton's  house,  ^in  the  hope  of  catching  a  view  of  some  of 
those  relatives  from  whom  he  had  been  so  kmg  separated.    Had  he  been  sure  of  a  favourablo 
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Yeoeption,  be  would  gladly  have  buried  tbe  patt  in  obliyieii,  and  gene  directly  home  at  if 
nolbing  had  occurred ;  but  as  be  wai  uncertain  as  to  bis  father's  feelings,  he  determfaied  to 
make  no  advances  towards  a  reconciliation  until  he  was  folly  assured  that  they  would  be  met  ^ 
in  a  kind  and  forgiving  spirit 

WhOe  he  sat  there,  endeavouring  to  decide  upon  his  future  course,  with  reference  both  f# 
Alice  and  bis  father,  he  espied  .on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  street  a  familiar  face  and  form, 
which  be  at  once  luiew  to  be  those  of  Cato.  He  called  the  faithful  negro,  and  bade  him 
up— an  order  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity*  No  long-parted  friends  ever  met  with 
manifestations  of  joy.  Cato  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  did  itet 
trust  himself  to  speak  ;  a  tear  sparkled  in  bis  eye  and  tlien  ran  down  his  sable  dieek,  while 
Carleton,  to  whom  the  past  was  most  vividly  recalled  by  the  sight  of  that  attaohed  shife, 
oonhl  scarcely  repress  a  momentary  quivering  of  the  lip. 

**  I  am  g1ad»  very  glad  to  see  you,  Cato,"  commenced  Henry,  shaking  him  by  the  hmit, 
and  then  reaching  him  a  chair ;  **  yon  look  very  well,  and  have  altered  but  little.  I  hofie 
your  wife  and  children  are  also  in  good  health  ?*' 

**  AU  well  I  tank  you,"  replied  Cato.  "  But,  Massa  Carleton,  I  should  hardly  hab  known 
you.'* 

**  Some  time  has  passed  since  you  saw  me,"  said  Henry,  **  and  you  sliould  remember,  Caio^ 
that  a  few  years  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  young  men.    Beaidei,  we 
« rebels  have  fought  hard,  and  sufTered  much  since  I  was  at  the  Woods.** 

**  Yes,  and  I  little  tought  at  dat  time,  Massa  Carleton,**  said  Cato,  heaving  a  s^  and 
assuming  a  serious  look,  **  dat  day  would  l>eat  us  in  de  end.  De  debble  himself  helped  'em^ 
I  believe ; — O,  'sense  me,  I  forgot  that  Massa  Carleton  is  a  rel>el  oiBcer.** 

**  If  the  gentleman  you  speak  of,**  said  Henry,  smiling,  "  fought  on  either  side,  it  must 
have  been  against  us,  as  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  personage  in  our  army ;  but  yea 
must  forgive  the  rebels  now,  my  good  Cato,  and  me  among  the  rest,  for  peace  is  restored^ 
and  in  future,  you  know,  we  are  all  to  be  friends.** 

<*  Sartain,  sartain,*'  said  Cato ;  <*  no  use  to  quarrel  any  more  now.  But,  Massa  Carletoa 
how  soon  you  gwine  to  de  Woods  ?** 

<*  That  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  Cato,*'  responded  Henry.  "  I  am  afraid  the  good 
people  there  have  almost  forgotten  me.     What  think  you  ?" 

**  Phsaw  !'*  exclaimed  Cato,  **  dey  nebber  forge^  you.  Young  missus  tink  of  you  d>bery 
day,^ — I  know  she  do.** 

**  Well,  Cato,  if  that  is  your  opinion,  I  will  write  a- letter  to  your  mistress  Alice,  and  get 
you  to  carry  it.     When  do  you  go  ?** 

^  I  go  dis  afternoon,  and  111  carry  it — ^be  sure  I  will.  How  her  eyes  will  sparkle  when  dM 
see  a  letter  from  Massa  Carleton ! — Guy  i" 

Henry,  with  a  heart  lightened  of  a  portion  of  its  burdens,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  lett«',  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy :— 

'  "  Mt  dbak  Miss  Stapporii, — Having  just  quitted  the  army,  I  embrace  the  first  moment 
of  leisure  to  write  to  you,  though  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  an  epistle  from  me  at  the 
present  time  will  excite  any  pleasurable  emotion  in  your  bosom. 

*'  Yon  doubtless  remember  the  tenor  of  our  conversations  at  the  Woods  during  mg 
sojourn  there  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  the  promise  you  then  made,  that,  although  yM 
would  never  be  mine  without  the  consent  of  your  father,  no  other  person  than  myself  shonid 
ever  obtain  your  hand.  A  few  months  since,  a  report  reached  my  ears,  to  the  effect  that  yev 
were  engaged  to  Mr  Julian  Melville.  I  had  s  ufficient  confidence  in  your  constancy  to  belieta 
that  such  could  not  be  the  case ;  yet  when  I  coupled  this  with  the  fact  that  several  of  my 
letters  to  you  had  remained  unanswered,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  degree  of 
fear  that  my  long  absence  bad  weakened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  an  attachment  which  I  bad 
fondly  hoped  would  terminate  only  with  your  life. 

«  But  for  the  general  belief  which  prevails,  that  you  are  soon  to  be  united  to  another,  and 
the  ch-cumstance  of  my  not  having  heard  directly  from  yon  within  the  last  four  years,  I  sboold 
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hove  proceeded  hnmediately  to  the  Woodt,  and  thus  reallxed  the  happineis  which  I  have  loii( 
antidpeted  with  m  much  impatience. 

**  h  only  remafait  Tor  me  to  add,  that,  if  the  reports  alluded  to  are  not  destitute  of  foanda 
tion»  I  freely  relieve  you  from  your  engagement  with  me,  and  wish  you  all  the  happiness  tha 
the  most  fortunate  position  in  this  life  is  capable  of  affording.  If,  however,  your  sentimenti 
towkidt  me  remain  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  jot 
have  only  to  cause  such  pleasing  intelligence  to  be  conveyed  to  me,  to  ensure  my  appearing  a 
the  Woods  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  its  reception. 

"  I  shall  await  your  reply  with  intense  anxiety,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  meanwhile^' 

'*  Your  obedient  servant,  Hbnrt  Carlbton." 

After  a  riiort  conversation  with  Cato,  Henry  gave  him  the  letter,  and,  with  feelings  quiti 
diflbrent  from  those  which,  for  several  months,  had  been  the  chief  source  of  his  discomfort,  sav 
hin  depart  Although  he  had  refrained  from  interrogating  the  negro  oonceming  Alice  anc 
JoBiii,  yet  some  remarks  which  had  been  incidentally  made  by  Cato  afforded  encouragement 
sad  strengthened  the  hope,  that  what  had  been  circulated  in  reference  to  the  brilliant  pros 
peots  of  Mr  Melville,  was  totally  devoid  of  truth. 

When  the  door  was  closed  upon  Cato,  Henry  again  stationed  himself  at  the  front  wbdow 
auioQsto  see  some  person  issue  from  the  house  of  his  father.  That  mansion  was  still  closed 
sad  he  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was  tenanted  at  all.  On  scrutinizing  it  closely,  he  though 
1»  ditoemed  certain  marks  of  negligence  about  the  door  and  on  the  pavement ;  and  this  discover 
gave  birth  to  fears  that  something  unusual  had  occurred,  and  caused  the  absence  of  the  fhmil; 
ftwnhome.  He  referred  to  Grace's  last  letter,  and  found  that  it  was  dated  in  February,  nin( 
nonths  back,  since  which  time  no  tldlngs^of  any  of  his  relatives  had  reached  him.  **  Wha 
Bight  not  have  happened  within  that  period?'*  thought  he.  and  a  thrill  of  alarm  shot  througl 
lib  bosom. 

Carleton  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  the  servant  appeared,  questioned  him  concerning  Mi 
Carleton  and  his  family.  The  information  he  obtained  was  not  of  a  satisfactory  character 
llie  man  recolleoted  that,  a  few  weeks  previously,  he  had  heard  of  their  neighbour's  being  ver] 
ni»  but  having  been  absent  a  short  time  from  the  city,  had  never  learned  whether  that  gen< 
^Isman  had  recovered  or  not.  He  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  him,  however,  since  hii 
fllneii,  and  his  belief  was,  that  none  of  the  family  were  then  in  town.  Whither  they  wen 
gone,  he  oonld  not  say. 

These  remarks,  though  entitled  %o  little  weight,  had  the  effect  to  leave  Carleton  in  a  stat< 
of  painful  suspense.  The  bare  possibility  of  having  lost  his  father  while  they  were  estranged 
*^  not  to  be  thought  of  without  alarm  ;  and  he  at  once  determined  that  he  would  go  to  th( 
^uie^  if  necessary,  or  to  some  of  the  neighbours,  and  ascertain  the  truth*  He  put  on  his  ha^ 
ttd  gtofes,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  his  step  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  recoL 
^tioh  of  having  been  positively  forbidden  to  return  home.  Between  a  strong  inclination  oi 
the  one  hand  and  a  prohibition  on  the  other,  ho  scarcely  knew  what  to  do ;  but  filial  offectioi 
tt  length  prevailed,  and  he  would  have  set  off  immediately,  had  he  not  at  that  momem 
Pondved  his  sister  and  Mr  Wentworth  coming  towards  the  hotel.  The  latter  he  recognisec 
^"lUatly,  but  the  former  was  much  altered,  and,  until  he  had  a  fair  view  of  her  face,  he  hac 
'One  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  indeed  his  beloved  sister  that  approached.  Hei 
%We  had  become  very  full,  though  the  symmetry  was  preserved ;  and  the  time  that  hac 
*^ised  since  he  saw  her  last  had  given  her  a  woman-like  appearance,  quite  different  fron 
^  which  she  wore  when  they  parted. 

Girietoa  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  when  he  saw  them  enter  the  door,  rai 
^OWQ  stafari  to  meet  them.  They  returned  with  him  to  his  chamber,  and  no  sooner  did  the} 
'oaeh  it  than  Grace  was  locked  in  her  brother's  arms.  The  joy  inspired  by  this  meeting  wai 
'^lAeiently  manifested  by  the  tears  that  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  while  Henry's  quivering 
*^Paod  mobiened  eye  showed  that  his  feelings  were  in  unison  with,  and  not  less  strong  thai 
'^ora  Mr  Wentworth,  who  had  for  the  preceding  three  years  been  the  husband  of  Grace, 
ttpTBiied  himself  delighted  at  seeing  Carleton  ;  while  the  latter,  who  had  always  entertained 
^liigh  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  was  not  less  pleased  to  meet  the  man  to  whose  keeping  the 
^pineie  of  hto  filter  had  been  committed. 
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f^  After  the  exebai^e  of  a  few  remarks,  Mr  Went  worth,  agreeably  to  a  previous 
with  his  wife,  withdrew,  that  she  might  converse  more  freelj  with  her  brother.  When  be  mm 
gsme^  Grace  and  Henry  seated  themselves,  and  the  latter,  with  an  indescribable  tuamlt  ^t.joj, 
leiEed  the  hand  of  his  sister,  and  almost  smothering  her  with  kisses,  gave  ex|>ressioiis  to  thost 
ieelings  of  affection  with  which  his  bosom  glowed. 

**  My  dear,  dear  brother,*'  said  Gmce,  from  whose  eyes  the  tears  oontinued  to  well,  **  I  la 
so  very  much  rejoiced  to  see  you  alive  and  well.*' 

'*  Tour  joy  at  this  meeting,  my  dear  Grace,**  said  Carleton,  "cannot  exceed  mines  lisr,  ft 
behold  you  again,  my  beloveti  sis^r,  after  so  long  an  absence,  is  indeed  to  me  a  most  exquisite 
pleasure.     But  tell  me,  sister,  are  our  parents  both  well  ?** 

**  They  are,*'  replied  Grace,  "  and  know  of  your  arrival." 

*'  Thank  God,**  exclaimed  Carleton ;  "  I  heard  but  a  few  moments  since  that  our  Utim 
has  recently  been  very  ill,  and  I  feared  that  he  was  no  longer  livii^.'* 

*'  His  recovery  at  one  time  was  exceedingly  doubtful,**  said  Grace,  "  but  I  am  happy  to  ssf 
that  God  has  spared  his  precious  life.  Oh  I  Henry,  will  you  not  be  reconciled  to  oar  dear 
father,  and  return  home  with  me  ?*' 

"  That  will  depend  upon  his  wishes,  Grace,**  replied  Carleton,  "  for  I  harbour  no  ill  wiB 
towards  him,  and  my  affection  has  never  for  a  moment  been  deadened  by  the  harsh  oouif 
which  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  adopt.** 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  cay  so,  my  dear  brother  !**  said  Grace ;  *'  then  we  shall  iD  M 
happy  again.  Papa,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  has  long  regretted  the  step  he  tookt  s*d  ^ 
]ife«  since  yon  left  us,  has  been  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  his  conduct  towards  JMU 
He  was  an  altered  man  from  the  moment  that  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  yon,  and  although  be 
has  seldom  spoken  of  you  in  my  presence,  yet  not  a  day  has  p^issed  in  which  he  has  sat 
exhibited  signs  of  being  very,  very  wretched.  His  late  illness  is  supposed  by  our  physidsaii 
have  been  the  effect  of  mental  suffering ;  and  he  has  grown  very  grey,  and  become  exceedingfj. 
emaciated,  like  one  whose  con&titution  has  given  way  under  long-continued  distress  of  misdi 
But,  dear  Henry,  a  reconciliation  with  you  will  restore  him  to  health  and  happiness.  I  SB 
sure  he  desires  it  most  ardently,  and.  if  he  thought  you  could  overlook  what  he  has  donsilll 
would  come  to  you  immediately,  and  solicit  your  forgiveness.** 

"  Forgive  him!*'  exclaimed  Carleton;  ''no,  no,  Grace,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  It  ill 
who  should  ask  his  forgiveness,  for  it  was  my  disobedience  that  led  him  to  exercise  the  legiti* 
mate  authority  of  a  father.  The  course  he  took  was  a  harsh  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  due  allof^ 
ance  should  be  made  for  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  the  time.  I  do  not  censure  him,  Grace,— I 
am  ready  to  forget  all  in  the  past  excepting  my  own  conduct,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  bees 
the  cause  of  so  much  affliction  to  our  beloved  parent." 

Henry  was  much  affected  by  the  remarks  of  his  sister,  and  reproached  himself  for  bsviBf 
been  the  means  of  rendering  his  father  unhappy.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  tbos 
betrayed  the  character  and  depth  of  his  emotions. 

'*  You  will  accompany  me  home  then,  will  you  not  ?**  sweetly  demanded  Grace,  after  IB 
interval  of  silence. 

**  If  my  father  will  intimate  his  desire  that  I  should  do  so,*'  replied  Henry.  *'  I  fed  iflfl' 
tient  to  see  him,  and  it  will  be  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  we  meet  with  (as  I  too^ 
hope}*naught  but  feelings  of  affection  on  both  sides.** 

**  I  will  go  to  him  forthwith,'*  said  Grace,  rising,  "  and  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes.' 

'*  Stay  one  moment,  sister,**  said  Carleton,  taking  her  hand ;  *'  I  wish  to  inquire  white 
you  have  recently  heard  from  the  Woods.** 

)ic  «  Yes,*'  replied  Grace,  "  I  received  a  few  lines  from  Alice  this  morning  by  Cato,  wfaSi  bf 
the^way,  informed  us  of  your  arrival  I  have  seen  her  within  a  month.  She  Is  much  sltereli 
is  in  poor  health,  and  though  she  affects  cheerfulness,  I  can  easily  perceive  that  something  » 
preymg  upon  her  mind.  During  your  absence,  I  have  been  frequently  at  the  Woods,  and  dii 
has  visited  me  repeatedly.  Latterly  she  seems  to  have  studiously  avoided  speaking  of  |Mt 
aad  this  circumstance  has,  I  confess,  occasioned  me  some  ahirm." 
l^**Uit  sUIl  believed,^*  demanded  Henry,  *'  that  she  is  to  become  the  wife  of  Bfr  MelviUsf' 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,"   responded   Grace,   '*that  such  is  the  prevailiqg  opinioa.     lit 
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IMM  tmd  Ml  wife,  I  htv  reafon  to  tbUik,  ire  maeh  incHned  to  briof  AoatlhemMk,  aad 
tfci  well  knoim  tht*  Mr  MehnUt  b  a  daBy  viiHor  at  the  Woods.  Whether  tbej  are  engaged 
r  aal^  I  am  oaaUe  to  «ii3r ;  hoi  mj^qrinion  alvmyi  haa  been,  and  still  is^  that  AUce  disHkea 
twt  gentleman,  and  it  is  on  this  belief  that  I  ground  the  hope  of  seeing  him  disappointed  in 
bbaidl.*' 

Beiiiy paoaed a fswiMMKiits,  and  seemed  buried  in  deep  thmight.  At  length  he  said 
■itti  eoMEgyy  **  He  will  be  disappointed,  Grace :  Alice  promised  that  no  'oCher  than  mjrself 
iiwnid  ever  poaaesa  her  hand,  and  she  is  not  a  woman  to  disregard  her  plighted  word." 

**  I  confidently  believe  she  will  not,**  said  Grace.  "  Now,  brother,  let  me  return  home,  fbr 
I  im  iaipatient  to  arrange  an  interview  between  you  and  oar  father.** 

CarielflD  aocompanied  his  sister  to  the  door,  where  they  met  Mr  Wentworth,  who  had 
leUnsed  aueh  sooner  than  he  had  expected.2;.Grace  seized  his  arm,  and  at  the  next  moment 
Mterad  her  dither's  door. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

Ir  saaa  became  known  about  the  neighbourhood  that  Carleton  had  retunied»  and  when  it  was 
Willahied  where  be  had  stopped,  some  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  called  at  the  hotel 
to  lee  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  that  he  had  not  gone  home,  instead  of  taklng^ 
M||iiigi  at  a  pabllc  house ;  and  many  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary 
titep.  The  misunderstanding  betwixt  him  and  his  father  had  never  transpired,  but  it  was 
anriBfpeeted  by  more  than  one,  that  the  part  which  Carleton  had  taken  in  the  war,  had 
lAtppOy  produced  some  difficulty  between  them, 

lie  aooner  bad  Grace  departed  than  several  of  his  friends  made  their  appearance.  At  any 
ilittr  time,  CaHeton  would  have  welcomed  their  familiar  fhces ;  but  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  so  soon  meeting  his  father  to  receive  them  with  mnch  pleasure. 
'  Among  thoae  who  came  to  see  him,  was  a  man  of  rather  a  roc^  exterior,  who  desired  to 
le  admitted  wlthottt  delay.  When  he  entered  the  room,  Henry  recognised  his  countenance 
v  one  that  was  not  unknown  to  him ;  but  it  was  not  till  his  name  was  mentioned,  that  be 
nmembered  the  features  as  those  of  Grady,  the  proprietor  of  the  White  Rose  inn. 
*  That  indlfMual  approached  the  officer  respectftiny,  and  apologizing  for  the  freedom  he  had 
tdien,  requested  a  little  private  conversation.  Carieton  assented,  and  withdrew  with  hia 
visitor  to  one  comer  of  the  room.  Grady  then  observed  that  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
y»y  low  with  consumption,  and  not  expected  to  survive  many  hours  ;  and  that,  having  been 
told  of  Carietonls  arrival,  she  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  hfm.  *<  Indeed,*'  he  con- 
tinued, without  suspecting  the  nature  of  his  daughter*s  sentiments  towards  the  officer,  **  she 
has  many  thnes  spoken  of  you  since  you  went  into  the  army,  and  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
yon  might  return  before  she  died.  Poor  girl !  I  don't  know  why  she  has  thought  so  much  of 
t  gentleman  like  you ;  but  so  it  is,  sir,  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  her  to  see 
9<Mi  oKse  more,'* 

Without  hesitatioa,  Carleton  consented  to  visit  her  immediately,  and  having  excused  hfan- 
•df  to  hte  friends,  accompanied  Grady  to  the  White  Rose  tavern.  On  their  way  thither,  the 
hrmtr  spoke  of  his  escape  from  prison  through  Lizzy's  assistance,  and  inquired  whether  Powie 
^ver  suspected  her  agency  in  the  affair,  and  whether  Grady  himself  had  ever  been  troubled 
tB  that  account  by  the  British  authorities.  The  other  replied  that  Fowie  was  punished  and 
teharged  on  the  following  day,  but  that  he  never  charged  Lizzy  with  any  participation  in 
tW  matter.  ^  He  suspected,**  continued  Grady,-«-<*  nay,  he  was  certain  that  Marriner  had 
the  keys  and  released  the  prisoners ;  and  he  threatened  to  take  the  captainls  life  as 
ai  he  got  an  opportunity.  He  attempted,  shortly  after,  to  execute  his  threat,  and  came 
loahig  his  own  lifb  ft'om  a  sound  beating  which  Marriner  gave  him  for  his  pains." 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  suffered  no  inconvenience,'*  said  Carieton.    *'  If  I  remember  rightly, 
WiwIb  was  much  attached  to  your  daughter  and  wished  to  marry  her.    I  hope  hit  suit  was 
aot  fueeessftd.** 
^  **V9  indeed,'*  replied  Grady.    '*  He  conld  never  prevail  upon  her  to  have  him,  and  had 
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she  been  lo  inclioed,  I  never  would  have  allowed  her  to  marry  ettoh  a  man*  He  contfntd  to 
visit  and  pester  her  for  more  than  a  year,  and  at  last  became  so  tronblesome  that  I  wits  obliged 
to  forbid  him  the  house.  He  was  at  that  time  very  hitemperate,  and  has  since  died  a  eomplsti 
sot." 

Having  arrived  at  the  tavern,  Carleton  followed  Grady  up  stairs  to  the  room  fia  whloh 
Marriner  and  his  companions  usually  passed  their  Bacchanalian  hours,  and  into  whicfa,dm1ng 
the  course  of  this  narrative,  we  have  more  than  4noe  introduced  the  reader.  WitUn  a  yev 
it  had  been  converted  Into  a  bed-chamber  for  Lissy's  use,  and  she  had  occupied  it  during  hir 
long  and  tedious  illness. 

When  Henry  entered  the  apartment,  the  invalid  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  supported  by  t 
chair  and  pillows ;  and  before  her  lay  a  book  which  he  soon  discovered  to  be  the  Bible.  8be 
was  pale  and  exceedingly  thin,  and  her  dark  hair,  parted  in  front  and  combed  smoothly  dowB 
covering  her  temples,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  skin.  But  lor 
the  expression  and  motion  of  her  eyes,  Carleton,  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  chamber,  cooU 
have  believed  that  he  saw  a  corpse,  so  emaciated  and  deathlike  was  her  whole  appeannee. 

At  one  side  of  the  bed  sat  her  mother,  a  large  and  coarse- looking  woman,  bearing  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  frail  and  dying  creature  whom  she  was  occupied  in  attondiqg^ 
Although  Mrs  Grady's  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  she  was  a  most  aflbetioMts 
mother,  and  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  nursing  of  her  daughter. 

When  Lizzy  saw  Carleton  enter  the  door,  a  sweet  smile  irradiated  her  couotenanoa^  nit 
raising  one  of  her  hands  apparently  with  some  effort,  she  pointed  to  a  chair  standing  at  ths 
head  of  the  bed.  When  he  had  taken  a  scat,  she  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  ent 
her  eyes  down,  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  having  requested  the  visit,  and  felt  embarrasied  st 
his  presence.  After  a  moment  or  two,  however,  her  confidence  returned,  and  she  strtldied 
towards  liim  one  of  her  thin  white  hands,  which  Carleton  took,  at  the  same  timeespreiBiBglrii 
sorrow  at  seeing  her  so  ill. 

Lizzy  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  suffering  her  hand  to  remahi  in  thai  of  her  visitor, 
and  keeping  her  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  remained  for  some  time  coi^^fDplating  his  fluie  II 
silence.  At  length  she  observed  in  a  feeble  and  just  audible  voice,  **  rihould-^perfaapi— 
apologize-^for  having— thus— ^" 

Anticipating  what  she  was  about  to  utter  with  so  much  difficulty,  Carleton  intermptedber. 
^*  There  is  no  need  of  apology.  Miss  Grady,"  said  he ;  "  you  were  desirous  of  leeiDg  an  oU 
friend,  and  I  am  too  much  your  debtor  not  to  have  cheerfully  complied  with  your  reasonsUs 
and  natural  wish.  I  assure  you  that,  had  I  been  aware  of  your  situation,  I  should  have  loit 
no  time  in  coming  hither  to  see  you.  I  would  to  God  that  I  now  beheld  you  in  as  goodheslUi 
as  when  I  last  saw  you  in  this  room.**       ,  - 

**  He  has  ordered  it  otherwise,'*  said  Lizzy,  looking  upwards,  **  and— we  must  not— eon* 
plain."  ^  i 

At  this  moment  Grady  and  his  wife  were  called  out  of  the  room,  and  Carleton  was  Isft 
alone  with  the  expiring  invalid.  '*  I  would  not  have  your  wish  realised  if  it  were  in  mypowir/ 
she  continued,  in  a  still  more  feeble  voice,  '*  for  the  joy  I  feel  in  the  prospect  of  going  tUidqr  - 
to  my  father  in  Heaven  is  indescribable.  I  leave  nothing  behind  me  with  regret  but  my  panatf 
—and— one  or  two  friends ;  but  them  I  shall  see  again,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure,  in  a  bsttff 
land.- 

Another  pause  succeeded,  during  which  Lizzy*s  eyes  were  turned  upwards,  and  a  dgbt 
movement  of  the  parted  lips  showed  that  she  was  silenily  praying.  Tears  of  joy  fiUod  bK 
•eyes,  and  flowed  down  upon  her  cheeks.  Carleton  looked  with  intense  interest  upon  her  frsgili 
form  and  expressive  countenance ;  his  heart  swelled,  and  his  eyes  became  (Ull,  as  his  Ieeli0|l 
were  stirred  by  the  language  and  appearance  of  the  dying  girl.  He  had  never  before  Ht 
beside  a  deathbed,  nor,  excepting  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  he  been  near  to  one  whoaa  aplrft 
was  about  to  leave  its  earthly  tenement  and  wing  its  way  to  Heaven.  The  whole  aeeiift 
.excited  the  most  powerful  emotions,  and  when  he  observed  how  joyfully  she  anticipated  htf 
departure  from  this  world,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he  felt  as  if  he, .  too^  wwrid 
cheerfully  resign  his  breath,  and  accompany  her  upon  the  journey  she  was  soon  to 
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la  ainr  bhmmbU  Liiiy  turned  her  Uo9  towardf  Carleton,  and  Inquired  whether  he 
iRMid  do  her  the  hywu  to  read  a  chapter  la  the  Bihie  i  and,  on  heing  told  that  he  would 
BMel  wilUagly  do  io»  the  pohited  to  the  hook  that  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  fidntlv  pronounced 
the  word  ^  Pealmi."  Carleton  opened  the  volume,  and  commenced  at  the  twenty-third  loag 
oCtha  royal  hardy  heginning  thus :  **  The  Lord  !•  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want.*' 

While  he  wai  peruiing  thia  and  the  three  fbllowing  Psalms,  which  he  did  in  a  very  im- 
pMiii?a  manner,  Liszy  lay  with  her  eyes  shut,  one  hand  resting  upon  her  bosom,  and  the 
oClwr  etui  enoloeed  in  one  of  Carleton*s.  When  he  had  finished  reading  he  looked  up  and 
fMmd  her  gating  intently  upon  him,  but  in  the  expression  of  her  face  he  thought  that  he 
peroeived  a  ohange.  He  spoke  to  her,  and  she  answered  him  with  a  smile ;  he  pressed  her 
haad^  aad^  with  what  little  strength  was  left,  the  pressure  was  faintly  returned.  He  then 
rowained  for  awhile  silently  watching  her,  and  at  length  inquired  whether  there  was  any- 
thfaif  he  oould  do  which  it  would  gratify  her  to  know  would  be  attended  to  after  her  decease. 
She  eloeed  her  eyes,  as  If  to  think  of  some  commission,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  opened 
tbeai  and  nodded  in  the  afflrmative,  at  the  same  time  moving  her  lips  in  an  effort  to  speak. 
Her  voloe  was  inaudible,  and  when  Carleton  laid  his  ear  close  to  her  mouth,  he  heard  her 
wU^MT^  "  Remember  me.** 

^  Yet,  dear  Elizabeth,"  said  he,  with  energy,  «  I  will  remember  you.  '  Time  shall  never 
the  recollection  of  you  fVom  my  mind.'* 

Utty  opened  her  eyes  and  signified,  with  a  searcely  perceptible  smile,  that  she  understood 
biaib  ond  then  lay  motionless,  breathing  shorter  and  shorter  till  she  ceased  to  respire  at  all. 

When  he  found  her  going,  Carleton  flew  to  the  door  and  called  her  parents ;  but  when 
they  returned  to  the  bed-tide,  they  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  their  daughter  was  no  more.  The 
hue  of  death  had  overspread  her  face,  and  announced  but  too  plainly  that  the  gentle  spirit  had 
departed. 

**  Deeply  afl^ected  by  the  scene  which  he  had  just  beheld,  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  lost  one 
sf  the  beat  friends  he  had  on  earth,  Carleton,  after  remaining  some  time  with  the  bereaved 
fiunily,  returned  to  his  hotel.  But  these  emotions  were  transitory,  and  the  excitement  soon 
mbsided  Into  sober  sorrow  for  the  death  of  an  humble  but  amiable  girl,  who  had  more  than 
Mee  Intereeted  herself  In  his  behalfi  and  shown,  in  her  last  hour,  that  she  had  long  and  secretly 
oberished  a  pure,  deep,  but  altogether  hopeless  love. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Wbxn  Carleton  arrived  at  the  hotel  he  was  informed,  by  one  of  the  servants,  that  a  gentleman 
bad  been  waiting  for  him  more  than  an  hour.  Presuming  it  to  be  his  father,  he  hastened  up 
Hiirt,  and,  on  opening  the  door  of  his  chamber,  saw  Mr  Ralph  Carleton  there  alone.  The 
Inter  rose  when  his  son  entered,  and  walking  towards  him  with  outstretched  hand,  simply 
fieaottnoed  his  name ;  while  Henry  at  the  same  time  exclaimed,  **  Father !  *'  and  threw  him- 
nlf  into  his  parent's  arms.  A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  for  both  were  too  ftill  to  give 
lllirance  to  another  syllable.  At  last  the  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen  observed,  in  a  tremulous 

toioe,  '*  Henry,  my  son,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  apologize *' 

'     "No,  no,  father,"  interrupted  Henry,  <*no  apology — ^no  explanation  from  you.     I  was  in 
me  wrong— it  was  my  disregard  of  your  wishes-—'* 

**  Say  no  more,  Henry,  say  no  more,"  observed  Mr  Carleton ;  "  and  now  that  we  are 
Mends  again,  let  us  forget  and  forgive.  I  thank  God/'  he  continued,  looking  into  his  son's 
Aee  with  rapturous  delight,  **  that  he  has  spared  your  life ;  for,  had  you  died  while  we  were 
iMimnged,  I  should  have  been  miserable  indeed." 

Henry  and  his  father  then  took  seats,  each  gazing  intently  upon  the  other,  as  if  neither 
oeold  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  other's  identity.  The  former  observed  with  pain  the  ravages 
Whieh  time  or  mental  suffering,  or  both  combined,  had  made  upon  the  person  of  his  father. 
So  great  W4S  the  change  in  Mr  Carleton's  appearance,  that  Henry  thought  he  should  not 
MtfUy  have  recognised  him  in  any  other  place.     His  hair,  which  had  only  begun  to  turn  when 
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Aflgr  ImC «M^  VNM  ttow  Terjirhlte;  and  tlM^ fiMaer  vtCvkUftj  ol  Ui  fact  iMii  dniadled Mny. 
Md kft  dM  Afei in  Biunerotta  wrinklea*  » So  ibort  a  time,*' tbottglit  Henry,  '•willMatlhe 
aid  af  ftrere  affliotion  or  iU  healtii,  oanld  not  bavo  f»roa|^  thia  cbanga;*'  aad  Iw-  thai 
MpnmafmA  hioMelf  agaio  aa  the  only  canse  of  his  fiitber'a  feebio  aad  brokea  appoaraiiMk 

Mr  CarlctoB,  on  hit  part,  remarlMd,  bat  with  quits  diffeiant  feelii^it.  tha  ^ttrttif  i>  Mi 
•on.  Tha  ptrton  of  tbo  latter  had  Inertatod  in  breadth,  and  hit  praportianafPtrt  mat*  BtaJ^ 
tiun  when  hit  fiUhor  latt  taw  him.  Hit  uniitrm  too— that  of  a  coloatU-attraeted  tha  apM 
ef  Mr  Carieton;  botthoold  gentleman  gave  no aign  of  hia  beboidiag  it  with  diteatirfanHni; 
indeed,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  smile  that  pUyed  aboat  hit  Upt,  ha  nantt  hapa  ngmM 
Ut  tan  thnt  atUred  with  feeliagt  of  no  little  pleatare.  Ralph  Carieton,  in  tnitiv  waafMrlmi 
bitter  againtt  tiio  revolutionists  than  at  the  comnfcencemtat  of  the  war,  when  he  aansidmi 
their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  British^olLe  as  a  rebellions  oatbrtak  that  must  soon  ho  sapfMasid. 
Long  years  of  unwearied  prosecution  of  the  war  had  gradually  altered  his  opinion  as  to  tte 
piobabla  retnlt,  and  he  had  come,  at  length,  to  look  upon  the  soceesa  of  the  *] 
oertain,  and  to  feel  more  respect  for  them  aad  their  cause  in  proportion  aa  thair 
improved.  When  the  snrrender  at  Yorlitown  had  eonflrmed  the  patriots  bopetb 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  no  longer  doubtftil,  he  ceased  to  exhibit,  K  not  to  fec^  a  dU9»  It 
those  whom,  hi  the  earlier  ttaget  of  the  war,  ho  had  regarded  aa  wicked  plotteia  agidaat  tbdr 
legitimate  sovereign.  Had  the  revolutionistt  been  defeated,  however,  they  wonUL  hi  lb 
opinion,  have  been  worthy  of  the  gibbet— no  punishment,  indeed,  weald  have  been  ion  aaien; 
bnt  as  the  result  was  favourable  to  them,  the  charaoter  of  the  conteat  appearad  fnr  lataodtam 
in  hit  eyet,  and  the  tnpporters  of  it  came  to  be  looked  npon  rather  in  dm  fight  of  pntrioli 
than  aa  rebels.    Such  is  the  important  diflbrence  betwixt  fellnre  and  snoettiL 

Henry  and  hit  fether  tpent  an  hour  in  convertation.  The  fbrnter  gnre  anaeeemrt  of  Hi 
last  visit  to  the  Woods,  his  capture  by  Crawford,  and  frankly  stated  what  had  passed  bttwHi 
him  and  Miss  Stafford.  The  last  seemed  new  to  the  old  genticmaa,  who  had  never  aa  mndi 
aa  totpeeted  that  an  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  his  son  and  the  yooag  lady,  wbni 
he  himself  had  frequently  thought  of  as  a  most  eligible  maleh.  He  heard  with  moeh  pliasfi 
therefere,  that  something  like  an  engagement  existed ;  and,  without  being  folidted,  gavehiscia* 
tent,  and  acknowledged  that  nothing  could  aflbrd  him  greater  satis(aetion  than  the  praqmei  sf  hii 
son's  being  united  to  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend. 

**  But/'  said  Henry,  **  you  have  not  yet  beard  all.  I  have  long  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the 
person  of  Mr  Julian  Melville,  who,  it  is  reported^  will  one  day  be  married  to  Miss  Stafford'  *f 

**  What !  after  the  promise  which  you  say  she  made  that  she  would  either  be  your  wift^ 
or  live  and  die  a  maid.*' 

'*  Such  is  the  opinion  of  her  acquaintancoj  it  appears^**  replied  Henry,  *'  though  I  cai0t 
bdieve  it  true.*' 

**  Depend  upon  it,  my  son,  there  is  no  truth  in  it,**  said  Mr  Carieton.  '<  If  ABce  wm 
like  your  giddy,  fickle  giris,  who  care  but  Utile  whom  they  marry,  so  that  they  get 
yon  might  reasonably  entertain  some  fears  of  her  having  broken  hear  promise ;  but  thai  ^ 
lady,  unless  my  estimate  of  her  character  be  exceedingly  erroneous,  is  incapable  of  soeh  Mi*  \| 
duct,  and  will  convince  yoo  that  she  rcmams  feithful  to  you,  however  appearaaoea  msf  W  1 
against  her."  1 

«  I  believe  it,"  observed  Carieton,  «  aad,  strangdy  enough,  while  I  feel  the  utmotl  Mi^  I 
dence  in  Alice,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  apprehension  tlmt  it  may  turn  out  diffnai^r  I 
from  what  I  hope  and  expect.*'  '    < 

"  Pshaw  r  exdafantd  Mr  Carieton,  *«  your  fears  are  altogether  gronndfess." 

•*  Iknowit,"  taid  Henry,  •*  for  Alice  must  be  true.  Yet  I  sbooid  bogind  to  knawnit 
the  has  so  kmg  remained  silent.  It  is  four  years  and  aMre  ainee  I  reeehred  a  letter  6oatbfl» 
thoagh  I  have  repeatedly  written,  and  taken  the  ntmeat  peine  to  have  my  latten  aafelf  ean» 
¥eyed  to  the  Woods.** 

"  That  it  hideed  a  lltUe  tingnlar,"  said  Ralph  Carieton^  mating,  «  bnl  then  ft  itif  bi 
aeemwtad  for  hi  different  waya.    Your  letters,  perhapa,  have  not  itodwd  her,  and  she 
hnvetiienfht  yon  nadiftnU-or  the  may  have  written  a  number  el  tfanaib  mA  bar 
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hmt  bfled  to  reach  jrou.    k  U  nnt'Tery  larpriiuif  that  a  correapondenee  ihoiild  be  aerioaaly 
intemipCed.  cauiderii^  the  state  of  thii^  we  have  hod  for  yean  past ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  extraordinary  if  it  were  otherwise;  unless  a  special  messenger  had  been  employed  to 
convey  erery  letter." 
l**  I  ahall  very  soon  iLnow,**  said^  Henry,  **  what  my  fate  is  to  be,  for  I  dispatched  a 

to  her  by  Cato^  and  shall  probably  receive  her  reply  to-morrow.*' 
Henry  then  proceeded  to  narrate  what  had  occurred  after  leaving  the  Woods  ^  the 
with  Washington— bis  first  battle  after  joining  the  army — the  saving  of  his  life 
Igr  Grawford^ — his  capture  and  escape  from  prison — to  all  which  the  old  gentleman  lent  an 
attentive  ear. 

*<  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  this  Crawford  ?"  demanded  Mr  Carleton. 
""  "  I  do  not,"  replied  Henry.  "  He  was  badly  wounded  at  Monmouth,  and  there  I  lost 
tight  of  him,  nor'have  I  learned  whether  he  survived  or  not.  He  proved  himself  a  brave  and 
faliiable  officer^  and  one  whose  abilities  were  highly  prized  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
WM  bold  but  not  rash,  and  his  judgment  was  excellent  No  man  was  better  qualified  for  con- 
AietiQg  an  enterprise  requiring  great  courage,  skill,  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
Cammanding  oflScer.    I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  fate  of  Crawford.  *" 

"  I  can  tell  you  where  he  is,"  said  Mr  Carleton.  **  About  three  years  since  he  came  to 
tidt  elty«  and  has  been  living  alone  in  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs,  near  the  Ring's  Farm, 
llftising  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  his  old  friends,  and  rarely  appearing  abroad.  His  health. 
Ion  told,  is  broken.** 

**  He  is  a  singular  being,'*  said  Henry,  *'  but  I  am  rather  surprised  at  his  inclination  to 
Ihfie  alone,  as  it  was  his  wish  to  recover  his  former  station  in  society,  and  he  went  into  the 
army  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  retrieving  his  reputation,  and  thus  acquiring  a  new  title  to 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  friends.  He  spoke  of  being  well  connected  in  this  city,  and 
flf  having  once  been  an  intimate  friend  of  yours.'* 

'*  He  did  not  tell  you,  then,  who  he  is,"  said  Mr  Carleton. 

**  No,**  replied  Henry,  "  but  I  have  long  suspected  that  Crawford  is  not  bis  real  name.*' 
"  Your  anspicions  are  well  founded,"  said  Mr  Carleton.     "  lliat  man  is  your  uncle  Regi- 
uld.     You  may  well  exhibit  some  astonishment  at  hearing  this,  though  from  the  strong 
TBiemblance  be  is  said  to  bear  to  me  as  I  was  a  few  years  ago,  you  might  have  suspected 
some  near  relationship  between  us.** 

*'  The  likeness  struck  me  the  first  time  I  saw  him,"  sold  Henry.  '<  but  the  possibility  of 
Us  being  your  brother,  or,  indeed,  any  relation  at  all,  never  occurred  to  me.  Pray  what  was 
the  diflBculty  betwixt  him  and  his  family  ?'*  _  _.  ^ 

%  "  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  to  make  any  disclosures,"  replied  Mr  Carleton.  _J^  I  may  say, 
however,  that  he  and  Mr  Stafibrd  visited  Europe  together  many  years  ago,  when  they  quar- 
aUed  in  reference*  to  some  pecuniary  transactions,  concerning  which  heavy  charges  were 
Veeght  against  your  uncle.  When  they  were  explained  to  me,  Reginald's  conduct  appeared 
%  Jiave  been  such  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of  my  friendship,  and,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  I 
iieve  him  from  my  presence,  and  told  him  that  thenceforth  we  must  live  as  entire  strangers. 
Ihbeut  him  to  the  soul,  and  he  immediately  disappeared.  Whither  he  went  I  know  not,  but 
I  Its  subsequently  informed  that  he  became  somewhat  intemperate,  played  high,  and  was 
^^Vpoaed  to  have  lost  all  his  property. 

"^i"  About  the  same  time  this  affair  with  Reginald  became  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
Ifr  Stafford  and  myself,  and  led  to  a  misunderstanding  which  put  a  period  to  our  intimacy. 
Utterly,  however,  we  have  become  more  friendly,  and,  during  your  absence,  have  exchanged 
A  visit  or  two.  Grace  and  Alice,  as  you  are  aware,  have  been  attached  to  each  other  since 
tkqf  were  children,  and  Mr  Stafford  and  I  have  always  encouraged  their  growing  friendship. 
itku  resulted,  1  believe,  in  a  mutual  benefit.'* 

Henry  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Crawford  in  his  humble  and  secluded  abode,  and  his 
|<tfher  promised  to  show  him  the  house  the  following  morning.  They  then  withdrew  to  Mr 
CafetoD't  residence,  and  when  they  entered  the  door,  that  gentleman  desired  his  aon  to 
Hiilder  that  house  bis  future  home,  and,  if  possible,  to  banish  from  hit  mind  all  recoUectioa 
^iktving  long  been  denied  the  right  to  cross  its  threshold. 
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As  tbey  walked  along  the  corKdor  a  IKtIe  boy,  with  large  black  eyes  and  raven  locf^ 
stepped  for  a  moment  from  the  parloar,  and  seeing  a  stranger,  returned  to  his  mother  lis  nit 
as  his  little  legs  would  allow. 

<*  Whose  is  that  beautiful  child?"  demanded  Henry.  * 

r  **  That  is  your  namesake  and  your  nephew,"  answered  Mr  Carleton,  as  they  entered  the 
room.  *'  Do  you  not  see  Grace's  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ?  Come  hither,  Harry,"  he  eon^ 
tinued,  addressing  the  child,  "and  let  me  introduce  you  to  this  big  soldier." 

Little  Harry  was  at  first  rather  shy  of  his  warlike  relative,  afrdd,  probably,  of  his  tamidiei 
regimentals ;  but  a  little  coaxing  soon  gave  him  confidence,  and  ere  long  he  and  fait  mide 
were  the  best  of  friends. 


CHAPTER    XXH. 

That  night  Henry  occupied  his  own  room,  and  found  it  in  nearly  the,  same  condition  m  whtt 
he  left  it  seven  years  before.  .  The  same  chairs,  the  old  bureau,  the  walnut  book*ease^  wnft 
all  there,  and  he  almost  fancied  that  they  recognized  him,  and  welcomed  his  return.  All  hii 
favourite  books  were  still  upon  the  shelves,  and  the  identical  volume  in  which  he  had  been 
reading  on  the  night  preceding  his  departure  for  the  Woods,  contained  the  same  piper  hs 
liad  placed  therein  to  mark  where  he  bad  left  off.  All  these  particulars  he  noted  with  a  M 
ing  of  satisfaction,  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  everything  had  been  suffered  by  his  mother  (o 
remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it,  in  the  hope  at  lea&t,  if  not  the  belisC 
that  at  some  future  time  he  would  again  be  the  occupant  of  that  room. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that,  surrounded  by  his  penates,  he  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  his  own  bed,  and  remembered  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed  since  lie 
slept  under  that  roof, — the  heat,  the  cold,  the  summer's  shower,  the  wintry  storm,  thebatde, 
the  retreat,  the  victory ! 

Next  day  Henry  went  with  his  father  to  visit  Reginald  Carleton,  better  known  to  tbe 
reader  as  Richard  Crawford.  The  latter  did  not  intend  to  enter  the  house,  and  after  poist- 
ing  it  out  to  his  son,.left  him  and  returned  home.  A  few  minutes^  walk  brought  Henry  to  the 
door  of  a  low  wooden  building,  situated  something  more  than  a  rod  from  the  road,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dilapidated  pale  fence.  Every  window  that  overlooked  the  street  was  closed 
and  the  ground  about  it,  consisting  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  betrayed  a  total  want  of  Gsre. 
The  remains  of  a  garden  were  visible,  but  vines  had  overgrown  the  earth,  tall  weeds  were 
still  standing,  and  the  soil  was  entirely  covered  with  dead  leaves  from  the  neighbouring  treei. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  one  of  desolation. 

Henry  entered,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  answered  by  a  low  growl,  succeeded  by  Ae 
hoarse  barking  of  a  dog.  A  voice  within  silenced  the  biMte,  and  presently  the  door  was 
opened  by  Regmald  himself.  His  form  was  sti^kingly  attenuated,  his  eye  sunken,  his  dieeb 
hollow ;  and  there  was  every  appearance  about  him  of  decayed  health. 

He  looked  at  his  visitor  for  an  instant  or  two  with  evident  surprise,  as  if  he  couTd  scares^ 
believe  that  Henry  stood  before  him ;  then  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  pki*  C 
sure,  and  he  shook  Carleton  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  requested  him  to  enter.    Reginald  led  1 
the  way  into  a  back  apartment  of  small  dimensions,  and  meanly  furnished,  the  only  article  ff   j 
luxury  being  a  large  well- cushioned  chair.     A  small  table  stood  near  to  it,  covered  with  boob^ 
one  of  which — the  *  Satires  of  Horace '-.was  lying  open.     There  he  welcomed  hisnepiMfV» 
and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at  seeing  him.     "  I  live  quite  alone,  Henry,**  sdd  h^ 
**  and  receive  no  visitors ;  but  you  I  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  see." 

'*  May  I  ask,**  demanded  Henry,  '*  why  it  is  that  you  have  not  returned  to  that  soeMf 
which  you  profess  to  respect  and  which,  at  one  time  at  least,  you  were  sorry  to  have  left? 
If  I  understood  you  correctly,  your  chief  object  in  entering  the  army  was  to  acquire  a 
tation  that  would  entitle  you  to  be  received  again  by  your  friends,  and  to  re-occupy  yoor 
high  position  in  social  life.*' 

**  That  was  my  object,  I  confeu,'*  said  Reginald.  **  I  felt  at  that  time  a  strong  desire  i* 
Tetnm  to  them,  but  after  I  had  been  a  few  months  in  the  army,  it  gradually  became  wetkcA 
till  at  length  I  abandoned  the  idea  altogether.     I  had  been  many  years  estranged  from 
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lad  iSbn  wlioto  eiirreat  of  my  life  bad  lo  kmg  flowed  in  a  different  channel,  that  I  feared  the 
Mfcrafaitf  of  ioeiety  would  prore  bardenaome,  and  render  me  unhappy.  There  was  another 
NNMideratkm  nwre  powerfal»  peibapa,  than  the  other.Jbut  to  which  I  had  at  firat  attached  but 
iltle  importance.  It  occurred  to  me  that  however  deftiroua  I  might  feel  to  reappear  among 
9f  relativei  and  frienda»  they  might  poa$ibly  view  my  return  with  feelings  of  pain  rather  thaA 
pleamre.  They  haddoubtleaa  heard  of  the  life  I  had  been  leading,  and  regarded  me  aa  an 
BBWortby  member  of  the  family^  who  had  brought  disgrace  upon  myself  and  them ;  and  I  could 
not  but  believe,  therefore,  that  they  would  prefer  my  remaining  in  obscurity  to  thrusting 
npyielf  again  upon  their  notice.  After  long  and  mature  reflection,  I  determined  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  life  in  seclusion." 

*'  I  think/*  said  Henry,  who  now  felt  a  deep  interest  in  his  uncle,  **  that  you  are  mistaken 
is  regard  to  the  feelings  of  your  friends  towards  you.     My  father—-** 
^    '*  You  know  then  who  I  am?**  interrupted  Reginald. 

,  "  1  doi,**  replied  Henry ;  **  and  I  assure  you  that  nothing  would  afford  my  father  greater 
pleasure  than  to  receive'you  again  with  open  arms.  He  knows,  it  is  true,  that  previously  to 
SDtering  th^army,  you  were  disreputably  occupied ;  but  if  I  understood  bim  rightly,  he  ia 
fisposed  to  take  some  blame  to  himself  for  having,  in]  an  unguarded  moment,  driven  you 
hna  his  presence." 

,  "  An  this  may  be  true,"  said  Reginald,  "  but  I  have  decided  never  to  renew  the  ibteroooTM 
with  my  relatives  and  friends.  A  little  property,  the  wreck  of  my  fortune,  I  still  posseaa ; 
sad  here  I  will  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  will  be  but  few*  My 
wants  are  limited,  and  in  this  lowly  tenement,  among  my  books,  I  shall  be  far  happier  than 
if  I  should  reappear  in  society  without  the  means  to  support  a  respectable  rank.  No,  no, 
Henry,  your  persuasion  will  be  in  vain.  Let  me  see  you  occasionally,  and  I  shall  be  'con- 
tent." 

"  I  regret  exceedingly,"  said  Henry,  **  that  your  resolution  is  taken.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
the  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  my  father  and  you ;  as  I  believe  it  would  con- 
tribute botb  to  your  happiness  and  to  his,  if  past  differences  should  be  forgotten,  and  a  fraternal 
intercourse  renewed," 

"  I  have  no  objection,*'  said  Reginald,  after  a  few  moments*  pause,  «to  meet  him  here, 
and  to  assure  him  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  occurred,  my  feelings  towards  my  brother 
are  all  that  they  should  be ;  but  that  interview  must  be  our  last.'* 

**  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  give  you  the  same  assurance,"  said  Henry,  "  and,  ere 
long,  I  will  come  hither  again  and  bring  him  with  me." 

Henry  passed  an  hour  or  more  in  conversation  with  his  uncle,  but  as  it  turned  chiefly 
Upon  the  war  and  its  consequences,  and  touched  but  slightly  upon  the  personal  adventures  of 
either,  we  shall  not  stop  to  record  it  here.  Reginald  stated  [that  his  wounds  had  made  so 
lerious  an  inroad  upon  his  health  as  to  disable  him  from  continuing  with  the  army ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  had  returned  to  New  York,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  dwelling  in  which  he  then  lived.  He  had  received  one  or  two  visits  from  Marriner** 
.the  only  person,  excepting  his  nephew,  who  had  ever  crossed  his  threshold. 

After  offering  his  services  to  Reginald  in  any  way  in  which  they  would  be  useful,  Henry 
Jtehurned  home,  and  met  Cato  just  dismounting  at  the  door. 

The  object  of  Gate's  return,  as  the  reader  will  naturally  conclude,  was  to  bear  a  letter  to 

.Heary  from  his  young  mistress  Alice.     Henry  seized  it  with  avidity,  and  withdrew  to  his 

"duunber,  where,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  broke  the  seal.     He  was  impatient  to  learn  the 

tttore  of  the  contents,  for  on  them  he  knew  his  fate  depended ;  yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 

.^d  that  he  unfolded  the  sheet  that  might  render  miserable  the  whole  of  his  future  life. 

1%|s  suspense,  which  is  generally  more  painful  than  the  realizing  of  our  worst  fears,  was  of 

Aort  duration.     He  had  read  but  a  few  words  when  his.  bosom  bounded  with  joy,  for  they 

,E&ve  him  the  pleasing  assurance  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  apprehensions,  Alice  was 

» true  to  him  as  the  steel  to  the  pole. 

.    "  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,''  she  wrote,   '*  that  I  received  your  letter  by 
Cato}  but  I  confess  that  the  feeling  was  soon  changed  into  one  of  pain  when  I  learned  that 
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MntKem  towns  of  Kiiig*^  ommtf.  ~  It  b  toldof  hfab  that  at  mie  of  the  tavonif  at  Fli 
dioowrtcred  Major  Sherbrook  of  tho  Britiih  army,  and  by  hif  laraaftie  wit  provoki 
the  utteriag  of  abusive  language.  After  Marriner  was  exchanged,  he  determfaiod  U 
the  m^^  and  sereral  other  important  personages  residfaig  at  FhUbwIi ;  and  haffaigf 
a  whale-boat  and  a  erew  of  well-anned  Tolontoen,  he  carried  his  dei%n  into  soeoeidl 
tion.  This  was  one  of  the  numerous  entcqirixes  of  a  similar  ^dianctor  in  wMd 
engaged  dudng  the  revoiution.  After  the  war  lie  lived  some  years  at  Hariem  and  oi 
Island,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  his  friends  with  iho  relation  of  his  BU 
breodUi  escapes,  and  adventures  both  by  land  and  sea* 


THE  END. 
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^*A»  Lorenso  ftdvuneed,  he  folt  a  piercing  chillineis  spread  itself  through  his  veins.  The  frequent 
Svoans  still  engaged  him  to  move  forwards.  He  turned  towards  them,  and  by  the  lamp's  glimmering 
^>«ains,  beheld  in  the  corner  of  this  loathsome  abode,  a  creature  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  so 
^"^irttched,  so  emaciated,  so  pale,  that  he  doubted  to  think  her  vroman.  She  was  half  naked:  her  long 
^Uhevelled  hair  fell  in  disorder  over  her  face,  and  almost  entirely  concealed  it.  One  wasted  arm  hung 
'^tlessly  upon  a  tattered  rug  which  covered  her  convulsed  and  shivering  limbs ;  the  other  was  wrapped 
'Ound  a  small  bundle,  and  held  it  closely  to  her  bosom.  A  large  rosary  lay  near  her ;  opposite  to  her 
"^as  a  Crucifix,  on  which  she  bent  her  sunk  eyes  fixedly,  and  by  her  side  stood  a  basket  and  a  small 
«>«rthen  pitcher." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

SouciLT  had  the  abbey  bell  toHed  for  five  teinutet,  and  already  was  the  ehureh  of  the  Capu- 

<!^  thronged  with  aucUtors,     Do  not  encourage  the  idea,  that  the  crowd  wai  asflembled  either 

fitiQi  motivet  of  piety  or  tliirst  of  information.     But  very  few  were  influeneed  hy  thoie  reaaoiif ; 

*Qd  ill  a  city  where  superstition  reigns  with  such  despotic  sway  as  in  Madrid,  to  seek  for  tme 

devotion  would  be  a  fruitless  attempt.    The  aqdience  now  assembled  in  the  Capuohin  chureli 

^^  eoUected  by  various  causes*  but  all  of  them  were  foreign  to  the  ostensible  motive.    The 

^^^^Qien  came  to  show  themselves,  the  men  to  see  the  women :  some  were  attracted  by  onriorfty 

^  bear  a  celebrated  orator ;  some  came,  because  they  had  no  better  means  of  employing  their 

^Bie  till  the  play  began ;  soipe,  from  being  assured  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  places 

^  the  church ;  and  one-half  of  Madrid  was  brought  thither  by  expecting  to  meet  the  other 

^1^^    The  only  persons  truly  anxious  to  hear  the  preacher  were  a  few  antiquated  devotees, 

^d  half  a  dozen  rival  orators,  determined  to  find  fault  with  and  ridicule  the  discourse.     As 

^  the  remainder  of  the  audience,  the  sermon  might  have  been  omitted  altogether,  eertahily 

^thout  their  being  disappointed,  and  very  probably  without  their  perceiving  the  omission. 

liniatever  was  the  occasion,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Capuchin  church  had  never  wit- 
*^^ased  a  more  numerous  assembly.  Every  comer  was  filled,  every  seat  was  occupied.  The 
^Giry  statues,  which  ornamented  the  long  aisles,  were  pressed  Into  the  service.  Boye  sus- 
PGxaded  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  chernbims ;  St  Francis  and  St  Mark  bore  each  a  spee- 
^^or  on  his  shoulders ;  and  St  Agatha  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  doutlff. 
Among  the  auditory  on  this  occasion  were  two  cavaliers,  young  and  richly  habited,  who 
l^ald  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  fine  forms  around  them.  When  the  servioe  watover 
tl&0  younger  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  comedy. 

**It  is  out  of  my  power,**  said  the  other ;  **  I  only  arrived  last  night  at  Madrid,  and  have 

i^o^  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  sister.     You  know  that  her  convent  is  in  this  street, 

&IU}  I  was  going  thither  when  the  crowd  which  I  saw  thronging  into  this  church  excited  my 

oiariosity  to  know  what  was  the  matter.     1  shall  now  pursue  my  first  intention,  and  probably 

ll^M  the  evening  with  my  sister  at  the  parlour  grate." 

**Touir  sister  in  a  convent,  say  you?  Oh!  very  true,  I  had  forgotten.  And  how  dots 
l^nna  Agnes  ?  I  am  amazed,  Don  Lorenzo,  how  you  could  possibly  think  of  immuring  M 
eliarming  a  girl  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister.** 

"I  think  ofitl  Don  CbristQval?  How  can  you  suspect  me  of  sueh  barbarity  1  You  are 
conscious  that  she  took  the  veil  by  her  own  desire,  and  that  particular  cireumstances  made  her 
^iah  for  a  seclusion  from  the  world.  I  used  ev.ery  means  in  my  power  to  induce  her  to  change 
^>^  resolution ;  the  endeavour  was  fruitless,  and  I  lost  a  sister  !* 

**  The  luckier  fellow  you :  I  think,  Lorenzo,  you  were  a  considerable  gainer  by  that  loss  ;  if 
^  remember  right,  Donna  Agnes  had  a  portion  often  thousand  pistoles,  half  of  which  reverted 
^  your  lordship.  By  StJago!  I  wish  that  I  had  fifty  sisters  in  the  same  predicament  i  I 
^Qld  consent  to  losing  them^every  soul  without  much  heart-burning.'* 

**Howl  conde?*'  said  Lorenzo  in  an  angry  voice;  "do  you  suppose  me  base  enough, to 
^Ve  iofiuenced  my  sister's  retirement  ?  do  you  suppose  that  the  despicable  wish  to  make 
*y^eif  master  of  her  fortune  could—'* 

"  Admirable  1  Courage,  Don  Lorenzo  1  Why  the  man  is  all  in  a  blaze  1  So,  lest  we 
^idd  cut  eaqh  other*!  throats,  I  ihali  make  a  retreat^  and  leere  you  oMifeer  ef  tlM  flekt 
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Farewells  my  knight  of  Mount  JEtna,  and  may  you  moderate  that  inflammable  dbpOiittoii.^«» 
He  said,  and  darted  out  of  the  cathedral 

**  How  wild- brained  T  said  Lorenzo.  **  With  fo  excellent  a  heart,  what  pity  that  he  pot* 
leiset  so  little  solidity  of  judgment  T 

The  night  woi  now  fast  advancing.  The  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted*  The  faint  beams  of 
the  rising  moon  scarcely  could  pierce  through  the  gothio  obscurity  of  the  church.  Lorenio 
found  himself  unable  to  quit  the  spot.  His  sister's  sacrifice,  whidi  Don  Chrittotal  had  jut 
recalled  to  his  imagination,  created  that  melaneholy  of  mind  which  accorded  but  too  well  with 
the  religious  gloom  surrounding  him.  He  was  still  leaning  against  the  seventh  column  fron 
the  pulpit.  A  soft  and  cooling  air  breathed  along  the  solitary  aisles ;  the  moonbeams,  dartfn; 
into  the  church  through  painted  windows,  tinged  the  fretted  roof  and  massy  pillars  with  a 
thousand  various  shades  of  light  and  colours.  Universal  silence  prevailed  around,  only  inter* 
rupted  by  the  occasional  closing  of  doors  in  the  aiyoinhig  abbey. 

The  calm  of  the  hour  and  solitude  of  the  place  contributed  to  nourish  Lorenzo's  dispo^* 
lion  to  melancholy.  He  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  which  stood  near  him,  and  «^bflniiMied 
hhntel/  to  the  delusions  of  his  fancy.  A  thousand  changing  visions  floated  before  bis  Cuiqr* 
Sleep  insensibly  stole  over  him,  and  the  tranquil  solemnity  of  his  mUid  when  awake,  for  awUle 
continued  to  influence  his  slumbers. 

When  be  awoke  he  found  himself  extended  upon  the  pavement  of  the  church ;  it  was 
lUaminated,  and  the  chant  of  hymns  sounded  from  a  distance.  The  monks  were  celebratinf 
their  vespers  in  the  abbey  chapeh 

Lorenzo  rose,  and  prepared  to  bend  his  steps  towards  his  sister's  convent  Re  alreadfj 
4rew  near  the  porch,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  perceiving  a  shadow  moving  npoa 
the  opposite  wall.  He  looked  curiously  round,  and  soon  cksscried  a  man  wrapped  up  in  hii 
oloak,  who  seemed  carefully  examining  whether  his  actions  were  observed.  Very  few  people 
are  exempt  from  the  influence  of  curiosity.  The  unknown  seemed  anxious  to  conoeil  his 
business  in  the  cathedral ;  and  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which  made  Lorenzo  wish  t«^ 
discover  what  he  was  about  Our  hero  was  conscious  that  he  had  no  right  to  pry  Into  tim« 
secrets  of  this  unknown  cavalier.    **  I  will  go,**  said  Lorenzo ;  and  Lore;izo  stayed  where  he  ws^a^ 

The  shadow  thrown  by  the  column  elTectually  concealed  him  from  the  stranger,  who  oc^-^wa- 
tinued  to  advance  with  caution.  At  length  he  drew  a  letter  from  beneath  his  cloakt  iftj^sd 
hastily  placed  it  beneath  a  colossal  statue  of  St  Francis.  Then  retiring  with  predpitatjon,  be 
eonc^led  himself  in  a  part  of  the  church  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  in  which  ^^di( 
image  stood.  '*  So,**  said  Lorenzo  to  himself,  **  this  is  only  some  foolish  love  affair.  I  bdl^^vi 
I  may  as  well  be  gone,  for  I  can  do  no  good  in  It.*'  .  - 

In  truth,  till  that  moment  it  never  came  into  his  head  that  he  could  do  any  good  in  it;    ^"Wntt 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  little  excuse  to  himself  for  having  indulged  his  cxaki^sMtf, 
He  now  made  a  second  attempt  to  retire  from  the  church.    This  time  he  gained  tlie  p^^ 
without  meeting  with  any  impediment ;  but  it  was  destfaied  that  he  should  pay  it  vM^ter 
visit  that  night.    As  he  descended  the  steps  leading  hito  the  street,  a  cavalier  rushed  sgsioft 
him  with  such  violence  that  both  were  nearly  overturned  by  the  concussion.     Lorenzo    pvt 
his  hand  to  his  sword.    <<  How  now  ?  signer,"  said  he,  <*  what  mean  you  by  this  rudeness  7^ 

"  Ha  I  is  it  you,  Medina  ?"  replied  the  new  comer,  whom  Lorenzo,  by  his  voice,  now  re- 
eegnized  for  Don  Christoval.  "  You  are  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  universe,  not  to  have  left 
the  church  before  my  return.     In,  in  !  my  dear  lad !  they  will  be  here  immediately  T 

«  Who  will  be  here  r 

<'  The  old  hen  and  all  her  pretty  little  chickens.    In,  I  say,  and  then  you  shall  know  tfah^ 
whole  history.*' 

Lorenzo  followed  him  into  the  cathedral,  and  they  concealed  themselves  behind  the  stete^ 
of  St  Francis. 

"  And  now,"  said  our  hero,  "  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  haste  and  rapture  ?*' 

'*  Oh  I  Lorenzo,  we  shall  see  such  a  glorious  sight !    The  prioress  of  St  Clare  and 

whole  train  of  nuns  are  coming  hither.     Tou  are  to  know  that  the  abbot  here  (the  Lor 

reward  him  for  it)  will  upon  no  account  move  out  of  his  own  precincts.     It  being  absolute!; 

,  necessary  for  every  fashionable  convent  to  have  him  for  its  confessor,  the  nuns  ;ire  in  conse 

quence  obliged  to  visit  him  at  the  abbey ;  since,  when  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
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hmm/t,  MahmiMt  mutt  naedt  go  to  the  Monnttio.  Now  the  prioroM  of  8t  Clarf ,  tho  ootter 
to  eteape  the  gaze  of  luch  impare  eyet  at  belong  to  yoortelf  and  your  hamblo  aervant,  thlnki 
proper  to  bring  her  holy  flock  to  ooofetsion  in  the  dusk  x  the  is  to  be  admitted  faito  the  abbey 
cli^>el  by  yon  prWate  door.  The  portereti  of  8t  CUrey  who  if  a  worthy  old  tool,  and  a  par« 
tfenlar  friend  of  mine,  has  jast  assured  me  of  their  being  here  iq  a  few  moments.  There  is 
news  ibr  yoo,  yon  rogue  !*  We  shall  see  soma  of  the  prettiest  (kees  in  Madrid. ** 

^  In  tmthy  Christoval,  we  shall  do  no  such  thing.    The  nnns  are  always  veiled." 

'« No,  no  I  I  know  better.  On  entering  a  place  of  worship  they  erer  take  off  their  veils, 
i^rom  respect  to  the  saint  to  whom  'tis  dedicated.  But  hark»  they  are  coming !  Silence ! 
alienee !    Observe,  and  be  oonvineed.** 

•*0ood  r  said  Lorenzo  to  himself;  *'  I  may  possibly  discover  to  whom  the  vows  are  ad- 
dressed of  this  mysterious  stranger.** 

Scarcely  had  Don  Christoval  ceased  to  speak  when  the  domina  of  St  Clare  appeared, 
followed  by  a  long  procession  of  nuns.  Each,  upon  entering  the  church,  took  off  her  veil. 
Tho  prioreu  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  made  a  profound  reverence  as  she 
piwed  the  statue  of  St  Francis,  the  patron  of  this  cathedral.  The  nnns  followed  her  ex- 
ample,  and  several  moved  onwards  without  having  sittisfled  Lorenzo's  curiosity.  He  almost 
began  to  despair  of  seeing  the  mystery  cleared  up,  when,  in  paying  her  respects  to  St  Francis, 
one  of  the  nuns  happened  to  drop  her  rosary.  As  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up  the  light  flashed 
Ml  in  her  fkce.  At  the  same  moment  she  dexterously  removed  the  letter  from  beneath  the 
faMgo,  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  hastened  to  resume  her  rank  in  the  processioo. 

**  Ha  r'  said  Christoval,  in  a  low  voice ;  **  here  we  have  some  little  intrigue,  no  doubt." 

*  Agnes,  by  heaven  r*  cried  Lorenzo. 

''What,  your  sister?    Dlavolol     Then  somebody,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  pay  for  our 

poeping?'* 

**  And  shall  pay  for  it  without  delay,"  replied  the  incensed  brother. 

The  pious  procession  had  now  entered  the  abbey ;  the  door  was  already  closed  upon  it. 
T\m  unknown  immediately  quitted  his  concealment,  and  hastened  to  leave  the  church :  ere 
bo  oonid  efliect  his  intention  he  descried  Medina  stationed  in  his  passage.  The  stranger 
baalily  retreated,  and  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

**  Attempt  not  to  fly  me  V*  exclaimed  Lorenzo ;  "  I  will  know  who  yon  are,  and  what 
^voro  the  contents  of  that  letter  I" 

**  Of  that  letter  !**  repeated  the  unknown.    **  And  by  what  title  do  you  ask  the  ques- 

tlOB?" 

*  By  a  title  of  which  I  am  now  ashamed ;  out  it  becomes  not  you  to  question  me«  Either 
Mply  drenmstantially  to  my  demands,  or  answer  me  with  your  sword." 

**  The  latter  method  will  be  the  shortest,"  rejoined  the  other,  drawing  bis  rapier ;  "  come 
011,  Bguof  Bravo  t  I  am  ready." 

Burning  with  rage,  Lorenzo  hastened  to  the  attack :  the  antagonists  had  already  exchanged 
atveral  passes  before  Christoval,  who  at  that  moment  bad  more  sense  than  either  of  them,. 
9oM  throw  himself  between  their  weapons. 

« Hold,  hold!  Medina  r  he  exclaimed;  *< remember  the  consequences  of  sheddhig  blood 
«D  consecrated  ground."  The  stranger  immediately  dropped  his  sword..  "  Medina  r'  bo 
cried.  "Great  Godl  is  it  possible?  Lorenzo,  have  you  quite  forgotten  Raymond  de  las 
OiCMtas?" 

Lorenzo's  astonishment  increased  with  every  succeeding  moment.  Raymond  advanced 
towards  hhn,  but,  with  a  look  of  suspldon,  he  drew  back  his  hand,  which  the  other  was  pre- 
paring to  take. 

**  You  here,  marquis !  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  You  engaged  In  a  clandestine 
oerrespondence  with  my  sister,  whose  affections ** 

"  Have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  mine.  But  this  is  no  fit  place  for  an  explanation.  Accom- 
may  me  to  my  hotel,  and  you  shall  know  everything.     Who  Is  that  with  you  t' 

**  One  whom  I  believe  you  to  ))ave  seen  before,"  replied  Don  Cbristovai  'Hhough  probably 
not  at  church." 

••  The  Conde  d'Ossorio?" 

**  Exactly  so,  uiarquis." 
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"I  bare  BO  objeetiett  to  «DtrustlBg  you  with  My  wcwt,  fer  Im  turn  tba^  I  voay  dQp«a4 
upoB  ydur  rilenoa" 

**  Then  your  ophiioa  of  me  is  bttler  thai  mf  onm,  and  tiierefbre  I  muat  beg  leavo  |0 
decline- your  confidcneew  Do  you  go  your  owm  way,  anil  I  ihall  go  oiiDBi  Marq(va»  whore 
arc  vou  to  be  ibuiid  f* 

'*  As  ugual,  at  the  Hotel  de-lai  Ciatemas;  but  remember  that  I  am  iaooguito*  and  thal^lf 
you  wish  to  see  me*  you  mint  ask  for  Alphonso  df  AlTarada." 

"  Good !  good !    Farewell,  cavaliert  1"  saHl'Don  Christoral,  and  lastaaitly  defiaJrted, 

'*  You,  marquht,"  said  Loreoso,  in  the  aocent  of  surprise;  ^  you  Alphonso  d'Alvayada?** 

'*  E^en  80,  Lorenzo ;  but  unless  you  have  already  heard  my  stoiy  from  your  sistert  I  hwre 
much  to  relate  that  will  astonish  you.     Follow  me,  therefore,  to  my  hotel  without  delay.** 

At  this  moment  the  porter  of  the  Capuchins  entered  theeathedraL  to  lock  up  tho  dooiv 
for  the  night.  The  two  nobtomeu  instantiy  withdrew,  and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  the 
Palace  de  las  Cistemas. 

Meantime  the  abbot  remained  in  the  chapel  to  rceelve  the  nuns  of  St  Clare.  He  had  not 
been  long  seated  is  the  oonfessional  chair  before  the  prioress  made 'her  appearaaee.  BaeheC 
the  nuns  was  heard  in  her  turn,  while  the  others  waited  with  the  doorina  in  the  a^joiBhl^ 
vestry.  The  abbot  listened  to  the  confessions  with  attention,  mode  many  exhortatiou^  en* 
joined  penance  proportioned  to  each  offbnoe,  and  for  some  time  everything  went  on  as  us«d : 
till  at  last  one  of  the  nuns,  conspicuous  from  the'  nobleness  of  her  air  and  elegance  of  her 
figure,  carelessly  permitted  a  letter  to  fall  from  her  bosom.  She  was  retiring,  unoonsoioii  of 
her  loss.  The  abbot  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  some  onoof  her  relations,  and  pickei 
it  up,  intending  to  restore  it  to  her.     **  Stay,  daughter,*  said  he ;  •*  you  have  let  fall.^i   ** 

At  this  moment,  the  paper  being  already  open,  his  eye  involuntarily  read  the  first  woidii 
He  started  back  with  surprise.  The  nun  had  turned  round  on  hearing  his  voice ;  sho  pv^ 
ceived  her  letter  in  his  hand,  and  uttering  a  shriek  of  terror,  tem  hastily  to  regpain  it. 

<*  Hold,**  said  the  friar  in  a  tone  of  severity ;  '^daughter,  I  most  read  this  letter." 

**  Then  I  am  lost  P'  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  together  wildly.  All  colour  iastifltfy 
faded  from  her  face ;  she  trembled  with  agitation,  and  was  obliged  to  fold  her  arms  roand  t 
pillar  of  the  chapel  to  save  herself  from  sinking  on  the  floor.  In  Ihe  meanwhile  the  akbot 
read  the  following  lines : — 

"  All  is  ready  for  your  escape,  my  dearest  Agnes  I  At  twelve  to-morrow  night  I  sbaHtt* 
pect  to  find  you  at  the  garden-door :  I  have,  obtained  the  key,  and  a  few  hours  will  sufltee  to 
place  you  in  a  secure  asylum.  Let  no  mistaken  scruples  induce  you  to  reject  the  taUl^ 
means  of  preserving  yourself  and  the  innocent  creature  whom  you  nourish  in  your  bosom. 
Remember  that  you  had  promised  to  b^  mine,  long  ere  you  engaged  yoarself  to  the  ohqnh; 
that  your  situation  will  soon  be  evident  to  the  pr3ring  eyes  of  your  companions ;  and  that  KffA 
is  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  their  malevolent  resentment.  Farewell,  asy  if* 
nes  I  my  dear  and  destined  wife  I  .Fail  not  to  be  at  the  garden  door  at  twelve." 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  abbot  bent  an  eye,  stern  and  angry,  upon  the  impraM 
nun.  **  This  letter  must  to  the  prioress,"  said  he,  and  passed  her.  His  words  soondidlho 
thunder  to  her  ears :  she  awoke  from  her  torpidity  only  to  be  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  btf 
situation.     She  followed  him  hastily,  and  detained  him  by  his  garment. 

"  Stay !  oh,  stay !"  she  cried  in  the  accents  of  despair,  while  she  threw  herself  at  the- AM 
feet,  and  bathed  them  with  her  tears.  <*  Father,  compassionate  my  youth  ;  look  with  Indri* 
gence  on  a  woman's  weakness,  and  deign  to  conceal  my  frailty  I  The  remainder  of  my  Ub 
shall  be  employed  in  expiating  this  single  fault,  and  your  lenity  will  bring  back  a  sod  to 
heaven."       '  .    . 

**  Amazing  confidence  I  What !  shall  St  Clare's  convent  beoome  the  retreat  of  prostitatei? 
Shall  I  sufier  the  church  of  Christ  to  cherish  in  its  t>osom  debauchery  and  shame  ?  Unwoi^ 
wretch  !  such  lenity  would  make  me  your  accomplice.  Mercy  would  hore  be  oriminaL  Toa 
have  abandoned  yourself  to  a  seducer ;  you  have  defiled  the  sacred  habit  by  your  impmHy; 
and  still  dare  you  think  yourself  deservmg  my  compassion.  Hence,  nor  detain  mo  loBgOV 
Where  is  the  lady  prioress  ?"  he  added,  raising  his  voice. 

'*  Hold !  father,  hold  I  Hear  me  but  for  one  moment  I  .Tax  me  not  with  impurity,  nor 
tbjDk  that  I  have  erred  from  the  warmth  of  temperament.    Long  befero  I  took  Hio  toU  Ray- 


, wat  maater'of  ay  heart:  tie  ieapiMd  Me  with  the  iwmil  and  Me«t  irrepteaohible  pu* 
iioii»  aod  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  my  ItmkX  hiuhaad*    A  herrihle  advaatore,  and  the 
HiuiihMjr  of  a  reladloa,  eepardted  ve  fremaaeh  ether.     I  believad  hhn  far  ever  ieet  to  me,  and 
tfanw myeeif  faiiaa  ornvent  from  motifct af  daiyrir*    AfsMent  afthi  uattadva;  I  ooald  not 
nfeie  oiyaelf  the  mekacholy  pleaenre  ef  mh^iag  my  teavt  with  hie.    We  met  jMghUy  in  the 
pgrintm  ef  St  Ckro,  and  in  «n  oagaanled  moment  I  tfoUtad  my  vowi  of  ohaitky.    I  shall 
"*    loon  become  a  mother.    Reverand  feither,  take  leempenian  on  me;  tehe  Qenpisslon  on  the 
ioooeent  being  whose  existence  is  attached  to  mine.    If  you  discover  my  imprudence  to  the 
dondnay  both  of  os  are  lost    The  punishment  which  the  laws  of  St  Clare  assign  to  unfortu* 
nates  like  myself  is  most  severe  and  cruel.    Worthy,  worthy  father  1  let  not  your  own  un- 
tainted eonscience  render  you  unfeeling  teward^  thcMte  less  able  to  withstand  temptation  I 
Ink  net  mercy  be  iheoaly  iiirtiia  of  whioh  yomr  heart  ia  unsusceptible]   Bity  me^  moslTeve* 
tmA  1  Reetera  my  letter*  ner  doom  me  te  inevitaUe  4eetnietioB  r* 

*  Yenr  boldaess  loeafouods  ma.    ShaU  I  eoneaal  year  erime^  I^  whom  yoa  have  deceivad 

hffmr  fsigaed  aoafessien  ?    No,  daigbter,  no.    I  wHI  render  you  a  more  eseeatlal  servioe* 

Xnttftaaene  yon  fireaa  peAlitioa  in  epite  of  ,yeuraelf.    IWoaaoa  and  mortiieation  shall  axpiate 

J«v«ibnoe^«Bd  Hveril^force  yoahaokte  the  {wtiis of  heUneti.     Whal;  ha  I  Mother  St 

iialhar 

**  Father  I  by  all  that  is  sacred,  by  all  that  is  most  dear  to  you,  I  foppUcaiie,  I  entpeat— •— ^ 
*«  BeUaae  me !  I WJU  net  hear  yMi  {    Where  it  the  domkia!    Mother  8t  Agatha,  where 
«i%yea?" 

The  door  of  the  vestry  opened,  and  the  prioress  entered  the  chapel,  followed  by  her  nuns.. 
"  Grael»  orael  T  «xohumed  Agoet,  relinqaishiqg  her  hakL  WUd  aod  desperate,  she  thMW 
tevielf  apen  the  ground,  beating  her  bosom,  and  rendii^  her  veil  in  all  the  delirium  of  despair. 
^3b«  nana  gazed  with  astonishment  npoa  the  scene  before  them.  The  friar  now  presented  the 
^^itad  paper  to  the  prioreis,  iaibrmed  her  of  the  manner  fa  which  he  had  found  it,  and  added, 
^l^t  it  was  her  business  to  decide  what  penance  the  delinquent  merited. 

^While  she  perused  the  letter,  the  demina's  ceantenanoe  grew  inflamed  with  passion. 
^^^Ikat!  sach  aerime  eommlttad  la  her  eonveat,  aad  made  known  to  the  idol  of  Madrid,  to 
^^itt-maa  whom  she  was  most  anxieas  to  impress  with  the  opinion  of  the  strictness  and  regu* 
l^Kily  of  her  house  I  Words  ware  inadequate  to  express  her  fury.  She  was  silent,  and  darted 
^pon  the  prostrate  nun  looks  of  menace  and  malignity. 

**  Away  with  her  to  the  convent  V  said  she  at  length,  to  some  of  her  attendants.  Two  of 
.^He  oldest  nuns  now  approaching  Agnes,  raised  her  forcibly  from  the  ground,  and  prepared  to 
^(^t^uot  her  from  the  chapel. 

'*  What  !**  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  shaking  off  their  hold  with  distracted  gestures,  **  is  all 
^<^^  then  lost  t  Ah^ddy  do  yon  drag  me  to  punishment  ?  Where  are  yoa,  Raymond  ?  Oh  I 
*^v«mel  save  me  P*  Then  cettiag  upon  the  abbot  a  frantic  look,  **  Hear  me  P*she  continued, 
"  Unan  of  a  haitl  heart  I  Hear  me !  proud,  stern,  and  cruel !  You  could  have  -saved  me,  you 
^^add  have  restored  me  tn  happiness  and  virtue,  but  wouAd  not ;  yon  are  the  destroyer  of  my 
*^Ul ;  you  are  my  murderer,  and  on  you  fall  the  curse  of  my  death  and  my  unborn  infant's  1 
'^iftdlattt  in  your  yet  unshaken  virtue,  you  disdained  the  prayers  of  a  penitent ;  bat  God  will 
*Hi<iw  mercy,  though  you  show  none.  And  where  is  the  merit  of  yaur  boasted  virtue  ?  What 
^v&lilations  have  you  vanquished  1  Coward !  you  have  fled  from,  not  opposed  seduction. 
It  the  day  of  trial  wiU  arrive.  Oh !  then,  when  yon  yield  to  impatoous  passions ;  when  yoa 
that  man  is  weak,  and  bom  to  err ;  when,  shuddering,  you  looh  hack  upon  your  crimes^ 
■oUcit,  with  terror,  the  mercy  of  your  God,  oh  I  in  that  fearful  moment,  think  upon  me  1 
apon  your  cruelty  I  think  upon  Agnes,  aad  despair  of  pardoa  T  As  she  uttered  these 
words  her  strength  was  exhausted,  and  she  sunk  inaaimate  upon  the  bosom  of  a  nun  who 
near  her.    She  was  Immediately  oonveyed  from  the  ahapel,  and  her  eompanione  followed 

Anbrosio  had  net  listened  to  her  reproaohes  without  emotioa.    A  seoret  pang  at  his  heart 
him  feel  that  he  had  treated  this  unfortunate  with  too  great  severity.    He  therefore 
the  priorseib  and  ventured  to  prooennoe  eome  words  Ui  fovour  of  the  delinquent. 
".The  violeQee  of  her  deipair;*  laid  he^  ''prefas  that  at  kaitvloeU  not  become  foviliar 
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to  her.    Perbapiy  hy  treaUng  her  with  somewhat  leu  rigour  than  it  generally  praetiiedy  wd 

mitigating,  in  tome  degree,  the  aocuftomed  penanoe " 

**  Mitigate  it,  father  T  intermpted  the  ladyprloren;  ''not  I,  believe  me.  The  lairaof 
our  order  are  etrict  and  severe ;  they  have  fUlen  into  disuse  of  late ;  but  the  erime  of  Agues 
shows  me  the  necessity  of  their  revival.  I  go  to  signify  my  intention  to  the  convent,  and  Agues 
shall  be  the  first  to  feel  the  rigour  of  those  laws,  whidi  shall  be  obeyed  to  the  very  lettw. 
Father,  fereweU  I^    Thus  saying,  she  hastened  out  of  the  ohapeU 


CHAPTER   IL 

Tbb  Marquis  and  Lorenzo  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  do  las  Cisternas  in  sUenoe.    The  fcnuer 
employed  himself  in  calling  every  circumstance  to  Usmiod^  which,  related,  might  give  Lofiuo 
the  most  favourable  idea  of  his  connection  with  Agnes.    The  latter.  Justly  alarmed  ftnr  the 
honour  of  his  family,  felt  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  marquis  s  the  adventure  whloh 
be  had  just  witnessed  forbade  his  treating  him  as  a  friend;  and  Antonia's  faiteresti 
entrusted  to  his  mediation,  he  saw  the  Impolicy  of  treating  him  as  a  foe.  He  oondoded 
these  reflections,  that  profound  silence  would  be  the  wisest  plan,  and  waited  with 
for  Don  Raymond's  explanation. 

They  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  las  Cisternas.    The  marquis  immediately  conducted  him 
his  apartment,  and  began  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  finding  him  at  Madrid.    Lorenie 
rupted  him. 

**  Excuse  me,  my  lord,"  said  he,  with  a  distant  air,  ''if  I  reply  somewhat  coldly  to 
expressions  of  regard.     A  sister's  honour  is  involved  in  this  affair ;  till  that  is  estabHshed»  i» 
the  purport  of  your  correspondence  with  Agnes  cleared  up,  I  cannot  consider  you  as 
friend.  I  am  anxious  t6  hear  the  meaning  of  your  conduct ;  and  hope  that  yon  will  not 
tbe  promised  explanation." 

"  First  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  listen  with  patience  and  indulgence.** 

"  I  love  my  sister  too  well  to  judge  her  harshly ;  and  till  this  moment  I  possessed  no 
so  dear  to  me  as  yourself.     I  will  also  confess,  that  your  having  it  in  your  power  to  oblige 
in  a  business  which  I  have  much  at  heart,  makes  me  very  anxious  to  find  you  still 
roy  esteem." 

"  Lorenzo,  you  transport  me !    No  greater  pleasure  can  be  given  me  than  an 
of  serving  the  brother  of  Agnes.** 

"  Convince  me  that  I  can  accept  your  favours  without  dishonour,  and  there  is  no  man        in 
the  world  to  whom  I  am  more  willing  to  be  obliged.** 

"  Probably  you  have  already  heard  your  sister  mention  the  name  of  Alphonso  d*Alvarid^k  ?** 

'*  Never.     Though  I  feel  for  Agnes  an  afiection  truly  fraternal,  ch-cumstances  have 
vented  us  from  being  much  together.  While  yet  a  child,  she  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
aunt,  who  had  married  a  German  nobleman.     At  his  castle  she  remained  till  two  yeera 
when  she  returned  to  Spain,  determined  upon  secluding  herself  from  the  world.** 

'*  Good  God !  Lorenzo  you  linew  of  her  intention,  and  yet  strove  not  to  make  her  change  It 

*'  Marquis,  you  wrong  me ;  the  intelligence  which  I  received  at  Naples  shocked 
extremely,  and  I  hastened  my  return  to  Madrid  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
sacrifice.    The  moment  that  I  arrived  I  flew  to  the  Convent  of  St  Clare,  In  which  Agnes  htd 
ehosen  to  perform  her  noviciate.     I  requested  to  see  my  sister.    Conceive  my  surprise  wbm 
the  sent  me  a  refusal ;  she  declared  positively  that,  apprehending  my  influence  over  her  mind, 
the  would  not  trust  herself  in  my  society  till  the  day  before  that  on  which  sh^  was  to 
the  veil.     I  supplicated  the  nuns ;  I  Insisted  upon  seeing  Agnes ;  and  hesitated  not  to 
my  suspicions,  that  her  being  kept  from  me  was  against  her  own  inclinations.    To  free  herself 
from  the  Imputation  of  violence,  the  prioress  brought  me  a  few  lines,  written  in  my  sister's  wdU 
known  hand,  repeating  the  message  already  delivered.     All  future  attempts  to  obCahi  a 
moment's  conversation  with  her  were  as  fruitless  as  the  first.     She  was  inflexible,  and  I  wm 
not  permitted  to  see  her  till  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  she  entered  the  cloister,  never  te 
quit  it  more.    This  interview  took  place  in  the  presence  of  our  principal  rektloDS.    It  wai  te 
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the  fint  time  since  her  childhood  that  I  taw  her,  and  the  scene  was  most  aflboting ;  she  threw 
herself  upon  my  bosom,  kissed  me,  and  wept  bitterly.  By  every  possible  argument,  by  tears, 
hy  prayers,  by  kneeling,  I  strove  to  make  her  abandon  her  intention.  I  represented  to  her 
all  the  hardships  of  a  religious  life ;  I  painted  to  her  imagination  all  the  pleasures  which  she 
was  going  to  quit ;  and  besought  her  to  disclose  to  me  what  occasioned  her  disgust  to  the 
world.  At  this  last  question  she  turned  pale,  and  her  tears  flowed  yet  faster.  She  entreated 
me  not  to  press  her  on  that  subject ;  that  it  sufficed  me  to  know  that  her  resolution  was 
taken,  and  that  a  convent  was  the  only  place  where  she  could  now  hope  for  tranquillity.  She 
persevered  in  her  design,  and  made  her  profession.  I  visited  her  frequently  at  the  grate ;  and 
every  moment  that  I  passed  with  her  made  me  feel  more  affliction  at  her  loss.  I  was  shortly 
after  ob%ed  to  quit  Madrid ;  I  return^  but  yesterday  evening,  and  since  then  have  not  had 
tioie  to  call  at  St  Clare's  convent.** 

<*Then,  till  I  mentioned  it,  you  never  heard  the  name  of  Alphonso  d'Alvarada?** 

*  Puxlon  me ;  my  aunt  wrote  me  word,  that  an  adventurer,  so  called,  had  found  means  to 
get  introduced  into  the  castle  of  Lindenberg ;  that  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  my  sister's 
food  graces ;  and  that  she  had  even  consented  to  elope  with  him.  However,  before  the  plan 
eonld  be  executed,  the  cavalier  discovered  that  the  estates  which  he  believed  Agnes  to 
possess  in  Hlspaniola  in  reality  belonged  to  me.  This  intelligence  made  him  change  his 
intention ;  he  disappeared  on  the  day  that  the  elopement  was  t<^  have  taken  place ;  and  Agnes, 
in  despair  at  his  perfidy  and  meaooess,  had  resolved  upon  seclusion  in  a  convent.  She  added, 
that  as  this  adventurer  had  given  himself  out  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,  she  wished  to  know 
whether  I  had  any  knowledge  of  him.  I  replied  in  the  negative.  I  had  then  very  little  idea 
that  Alphonso  d*Alvarada  and  the  Marquis  de  las  Cistemas  were  one  and  the  same  person ; 
the  description  given  me  of  the  first  by  no  means  tallied  with  what  I  knew  of  the  latter.** 

**  In  this  I  easily  recognise  Donna  Rodolpha*s  perfidious  character.    Every  word  of  this 

account  is  stamped  with  marks  of  her  malice,  of  her  falsehood,  of  her  talents  for  misrepresenting 

those  whom  she  wishes  to  injure.     Forgive  me,  Medina,  for  speaking  so  freely  of  your  relation. 

I^he  mischief  which  she  has  done  me  authorises  my  resentment;  and  when  you  have  heanl 

>iiy  story,  you  will  be  convinced  that  my  expressions  have  not  been  too  severe.'* 

He  then  began  his  narrative  in  the  following  manner : — 

History  of  Don  Raymond^  Marquis  de  las  Cisiemaa, 

Long  experience,  my  dear  Lorenzo,  has  convinced  me  how  generous  is  your  nature.     I 

'^^aited  not  for  your  declaration  of  ignorance  respecting  your  sister's  adventures,  to  suppose 

'^^lat  they  had  been  purposely  concealed  from  you.     Had  they  reached  your  knowledge,  from 

'^^hat  misfortunes  should  both  Agnes  and  myself  have  escaped  I     Fate  had  ordained  it  other- 

"^^ise.    Tou  were  on  your  travels  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  your  sister ;  and  as  our 

^^nemies  took  care  to  conceal  from  her  your  direction,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  implore  by 

^«tter  your  protection  and  advice.     On  leaving  Salamanca,  at  which  university,  as  I  have 

^fefaioe  heard,  you  remained  a  year  after  I  quitted  it,  I  immediately  set  out  upon  my  travels. 

^My  father  supplied  me  liberally  with  money ;  but  he  insisted  upon  my  concealing  my  rank, 

^md  presenting  myself  as  no  more  than  a  private  gentleman.     This  command  was  issued  by 

"^be  councils  of  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Villa  Hermosa,  a  nobleman  for  whose  abilities  and 

knowledge  of  the  world  I  have  ever  eiitertained  the  most  profound  veneration. 

**  Believe  me,**  said  he,  **  my  dear  Raymond,'*  you  will  hereafter  feel  the  benefits  of  this 
temporary  degradation.  'Tis  true,  that  as  the  Conde  de  las  Cistemas  you  would  have  been 
Teoeived  with  open  arms,  and  your  youthful  vanity  might  have  felt  gratified  by  the  attentions 
"riiowered  upon  you  from  all  sides.  At  present,  much  will  depend  upon  yourself;  you  have 
excellent  recommendations,  but  it  must  be  your  own  business  to  make  them  of  use  to  you ; 
yon  must  lay  yourself  out  to  please ;  you  must  labour  to  gain  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom 
you  are  presented ;  they  who  would  have  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Conde  de  las  Cistemas 
win  have  no  interest  in  finding  out  the  merits,  or  bearing  patiently  with  the. faults,  of  Alphonso 
d'Alvarada ;  consequently,  when  you  find  yourself  really  liked,  you  may  safely  ascribe  it  to 
your  good  qualities,  not  your  rank ;  and  the  distinction  shown  you  will  be  infinitely  more 
flattering.  Besides,  your  exalted  birth  would  not  permit  your  mixing  with  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  which  wfll  now  be  in  year  power,  and  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  derive 
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considerable  benefit.  Do  not  confinet  yourself  to  the  illustrious  of  tJiose  countries  through 
which  you  pifss.  Examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  .the  miiltitudei  enter  into  the  cottages  i 
and  by  observing  how  the  vassals,  of  foreigners  are  treated,  leani  to  diminish  the  burtheu,  and 
augment  the  comforts  of  your  own.  According  to  my  ideas  of  those  advantages  which  ayouth 
destined  to  the  possession  of  power  and  wealth  may  r^ap  fh>m  travel,  he  should  not  consider 
as  the  least  essential,  the  opportunity  of  mixing^  with  the  dasses  below  him,  and  becommg  an 
eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people.** 

Forgive  me,  Lorenzo,  if  I  seem  tedious  in  my  narration :  the  close  connexion  which  now 
exists  between  us  makes  me  anxious  that  you  should  know  every  partiqular  respecting  me  % 
and  in  my  fear  of  omitting  the  least  circumstance  which  may  indqce  you  to  think  &vourably 
of  your  sister  and  myself,  I  may  possibly  relate  many  whicljt  you  may  think  uninteresting. 

I  followed  the  duke-'s  advice ;  I  was  soon  convinced  of  its  wisdoqi.  I  quitted  Spain,  calling*^ 
myself  by  the  assumed  title  of  Don  Alphonso  d*  Alvarada,  and  attended  by  a  single  dompstic^ 
of  approved  fidelity.  Paris  was  my  first  station.  For  som«  time  I  was  enchanted  with  it,  a^ 
indeed  must  be  every  man  who  ia  young,  rich,  and  fond  of  pleasure*  Yet,  among  aU  it^ 
gaieties,  I  felt  that  something  was  wanting  to  my  heart :  I  grew  sick  of  dissipation :  X  di^^ 
covered  that  the  people  among  whom  I  lived,  and  whose  exterior  was  so  polished,  and  sedqefq^^ 
were  at  bottom  fiivolousy  unfeeling,  and  insincere*  I  turned  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fai^^ 
with  disgust,  and  quitted  that  theatre  of  luxury  without  heaving  one  sigh  of  r^pret. 

I  now  beat  my  course  towards  Germany,  intending  to  visit  most  of  the  principal  ooorf;^ 
Prior  to  this  expedition,  I  meant  to  make  some  little  stay  at  .Strasbourg.  On  quitting  my  cfaa*|^ 
at  LunevUIe,  to  take  some  refreshment,  I  observed  a  splendid  equipage,  attended  by  hut 
domestics  in  rich  liveries,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Silver  Lion.     Soon  after,  as  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,   I  saw  a  lady  of  noble  presence,  followed  by  two  female  attendants,  step  ioto 
the  carriage,  whioh  drove  off  immediately.     I  inquired  of  the  host  who  the  lady  was  that  hid 
just  departed  ?— *'  A  German  baroness.  Monsieur,  of  great  rank  and  fortune ;  she  has  beta 
upon  a  \mi  to  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  as  her  servants  informed  me.     She  is  goiogto 
Strasbourg,  where  she  will  find  her  husband,  and  thei^  both  return  to  their  castle  in  Germsoj." 
I  resumed  my  journey,  intending  to  reach  Strasbourg  that  night     My  hopes,  however,  wers 
frustrated  by  the  breaking  down  of  my  chaise :  the  accident  happened  hi  the  middle  of  a  thick 
forest,  and  I  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  as  to  the  means  of  proceeding.     It  was  the  depth  of 
winter ;  the  night  was  already  closing  round  us ;  and  Strasbourg,  which  was  the  nearest  tpwo, 
was  still  distant  firom  us  several  leagues.     It  seemed  to  me  that  my  only  alternative  to  posHSg 
the  night  in  the  forest  was  to  take  my  servant's  horse  and  ride  on  to  Strasboujg;  aam^dor- 
taking  at  that  season  very  far  from  agreeable.    However,  seeing  no  other  resource,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  up  my  mind  to  it :  accordingly,  I  communicated  my  design  to  the  postODoBi 
telling  him  that  I  would  send  people  to  assist  him  as  soon  as  I  reached  Strasbourg.    I  had 
not  much  confidence  in  his  honesty ;  but  Stephano  being  well  armed,  and  the  driver,  t9  a)l 
appearance,  considerably  advanced  in  years*  I  believed  I  ran  no  risk  of  losing  my  baggsgSb         4 

Luckily,  as  I  then  thought,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  passing  the  night  nan 
agreeably  than  I  expected.  On  mentioning  my  desif^n  of  proceeding  by  myself  to  Strasbooi^ 
the  postillion  shook  his  head  in  disapprobation. 

<*  It  is  a  long  way,"  said  he ;  "  you  wOl  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  there  without  t 
guide  ;  besides,  Monsieur  seems  unaccustomed  to  the  season's  severity;  and  'tis  possible  thit» 
unable  to  sustain  the  excessive  cold ** 

**  What  use  is  there  to  present  me  with  all  these  objections  ?"  said  I,  impatiently  Ipttf* 
ruptiog  him :  **  I  have  no  other  resource :  I  run  still  greater  risk  of  perishing  with  cok}>y 
passing  the  night  la  the  forest.** 

*'  Passing  the  night  in  the  forest !"  he  replied.  '*  Oh,  by  St  Denis  1  we  are  not  in  quite 
so  bad  a  plight  as  that  comes  to  yet.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  are  scarcely  five  minoteif 
walk  from  the  cottage  of  my  old  friend  Baptiste :  he  is  a  wood-cutter,  and  a  very  hopeit 
follow.  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  shelter  you  for  the  night  with  pleasure.  In  the  meantime 
I  can  take  the  saddle-horse,^  ride  to  Strasbourg,  and  be  back,  with  proper  people  to  mend  your 
carriage,  by  break  of  day." 

**  An4  ii^  the  name  of  God/'  said  I,  *'  how  could  you  leave  me  so  long  in  suspense  ?  VUxf 
didyoa  cot  tell  me  of  this  cottage  sooner  ?    YThat  excessive  stupidity  !" 
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"  I  thoiifkillMi'ptvfaipt  Bfootiear  woM  not  dtign  to  aootpt— — ** 

*  A/btdrd  I  €MMb  oone  i  tay  no  More,  bat  eondnot  \u  witbout  delay  to  the  woodmaa'i 
ootUge.** 

Hi  obeyed,  and  we  moved  onwarde :  the  honee  contrived,  with  lomo  dUAcoIty,  to  drag 
the  shattered  vthlole  alter  m.  My  Mrvant  wae  beoome  almost  apeeohloif,  and  1  began  to 
fttl  tho  effbcta  of  the  eold  myialf  before  wo  reached  the  withed-for  cottage.  It  was  a  imalJ 
bat  Beat  building  i  ae  we  drew  near  it,  I  rcjoicod  at  observing  through  the  window  the  btazo 
of  a  aomfortable  fire*  Oinr  conductor  knocked  at  the  door }  it  was  some  time  before  any 
OM  mamnnd  \  the  people  within  soened  in  doabt  whether  wo  should  bo  admitted. 

"  Come,  come,  friend  Baptiste  f  cried  the  driver  with  impatience,  "  what  are  you  about  ? 
Are  you  ailocp?  Or  will  you  reftise  a  night's  lodging  to  a  gentleman  whoso  chaiso  has  just 
hnk&a  down  in  the  forest  ?" 

'*Ah  I  U  it  yoii«  honest  Claude?**  replied  a  nan*s  voice  from  within :  "  wait  a  moment 
aid  Iha  door  ahaU  be  opened."  Soon  after  the  bolts  were  drawn  back  ;  tin  door  was  un« 
clHtdf  and  a  man' presented  himself  to  as  with  a  lamp  In  his  hand  t  he  gave  tho  guide  a  lioorty 
nDi|>tiOiif  and  then  addressed  himself  to  me  t  **  Walk  In,  Monsieur ;  walk  In  and  welcome. 
hiiMa  no  for  not  admitting  you  at  first  j  but  there  are  so  many  rogacs  about  this  place 
kt/tf  oovlaif  yoar  presence,  I  sospeoted  you  to  be  one."  Thus  saying,  he  ushcrod  me  into  the 
w|iai%  I  had  observed  the  fire.  I  was  immediately  placed  in  an  easy  choir,  which  stood 
to  the  hearth.  A  fomalo^  whom  1  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  my  kiost,  rose  from  her 
mA  tipoB  my  entraneo,  and  rccoivod  me  with  a  slight  and  diatant  reverence.  She  made  no 
Biwer  to  my  compliment,  but  immediately  resenting  horsolf,  contlnnod  tho  work  on  which 
Im  bod  been  employed.  Her  husband's  manners  were  as  (riendly  as  hers  were  harsh  and 
apiMve.  "  I  wish  1  could  lodge  you  more  eonvenlontly,  Monsieur,*'  said  ho,  *'  but  we  can- 
^  koaal  of  nwch  spare  room  in  this  hovsl.  However,  a.olMuaber  for  yourself  and  another 
ir  yowr  servant,  I  think  we  oan  make  shift  to  eupply.  You  must  content  yourself  with  sorry 
il«f  biitto whsft wo hiivo,  beliova  me,  you  nre  heartily  welcome."  Then  turning  to  his 
H§B  »"  Wby«  how  you  sit  there,  Mai^guerite,  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  you  liad  nothing 
mUmr  to  do  I  Stir  about,  doase  1  stir  about  I  Get  some  supper— 4ook  out  for  some  sheets. 
iiaf«,  hare  I  throw  some  logs  upon  the  fire,  for  the  gentleman  seems  perished  with  cold." 

The  wife  throw  her  work  hastily  upon  tho  table,  and  proceeded  to  execute  his  commands 
filli  every  tnurk  of  unwillingness.  Her  oountenaoce  liad  displeased  mo  on  tlic  first  moment 
d  «ay  examiiiing  it ;  yet,  upon  the  wholo,  her  features  were  handsome  umiuostionably ;  but 
aor  dlia  was  sallow,  and  her  person  thin  and  meagre  i  a  lowering  gloom  oversprond  her  coun- 
babatee,  and  it  bore  such  visible  marks  of  rancour  and  ilUwIll  as  oould  not  cscapo  being 
aotloid  by  the  most  Inottcntlvo  observer  (  her  overy  look  and  action  exprossed  dihoontcnt  and 
Inpadence;  and  the  answers  which  site  gave  Baptisto,  when  ho  reproached  her  good 
iMHieiiPedly  for  her  diSfiatisfied  oir,  wore  tart,  short,  and  cutting.  In  fine,  I  concoivod  at  first 
liglit  equal  disgust  for  lier,  ond  prepossession  in  favour  of  her  husband,  whoso  appoaroiico 
Ma  aaktulatod  to  inspiro  esteem  and  oonftdonce.  His  co<intenance  was  open,  siiuvoro,  and 
Irtondlyt  his  nttmnors  Inid  all  tho  peasant's  honesty,  unacoomponied  by  his  rudeness ;  his 
oheeks  wore  brond,  full,  and  ruddy,  and  In  the  solidity  of  his  person  he  soomod  to  olFor  an 
•Bple  apology  for  the  IcantiMs  of  hit  wife's.  From  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow  I  ju<lgod  him  to  bo 
lamed  of  sixty,  bat  be  bore  hie  yearn  well,  and  eeemcd' still  hearty  and  strong.  Tho  wifo 
«0ald  not  bo  more  than  thkly,  but  In  spirits  and  vivacity  she  was  infinitely  oldor  than  the 
kMhand. 

However,  in  spito  of  her  nnwillingooss.  Marguerite  began  to  prepare  tho  supper,  wliilu  tho 
woodman  convereod  gaily  on  dUTorent  subjeots*  The  postUlien,  who  had  been  furnished  with 
•  kittle  of  spirits,  was  now  ready  to  set  out  for  Strasbourg*  and  imiuired  whothor  1  hod  any 
iiirther  commands. 

"  For  Strasbourg  1 "  Intermpted  Baptistei  *' you  are  not  gobig  thither  to-night?*' 

*M  beg  your  pardon ,  if  I  do  not  fetch  workaMU  to  oseod  the  chaise,  how  is  Monsieur  to 
Mooed  to»merrow  ?" 

"  Vhat  is  true*  as  you  lay,  I  had  forgitteii  the  ehaiee.  Wall,  but  Claude,  you  may  at  least 
iat  your  supper  here.  That  can  maM  you  lose  very  Iktle  time,  and  Monsieur  looks  too  kind- 
btirtad  to  aandyon  out  wUhananMr  alMBnch  on  MMh  abittarnQldai«)itaaiVku" 
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To  this  I  readily  auented,  telling  the  pottilUon  that  my  reaching  Strasbourg  the  next  day 
an  hour  or  two  later  would  be  perfectly  immaterial.  He  thanked  me»  and  then  tearing  the 
cottage  with  Stephano,  put  op  his  horses  in  the  woodman's  stable. 

Baptiste  followed  them  £o  the  door,  and  looked  out  with  anxiety.  '<*Ti8  a  sharp,  biting 
wind,**  said  he,  "  I  wonder  what  detains  my  boys  so  long !  Monsieur,  I  shall  thow  you  two  ti 
the  finest  lads  that  ever  stepped  io  shoe  of  leather ;  the  eldest  is  three*and*twenty,  the  seoood 
a  year  younger ;  their  equals  for  sense,  courage,  and  activity,  are  not  to  be  found  within  fifty 
miles  of  Strasbourg.     Would  they  were  back  again  I     I  begin  to  feel  uneasy  about  them !" 

Marguerite  was  at  this  time  employed  in  laying  the  cloth.  "  And  are  you  equally  madam 
for  the  return  of  your  sons  ?"  said  I  to  her. 

'*  Not  I,**  she  replied,  peevishly ;  '*  they  are  no  children  of  mine*" 

'*  Come,  come,  Marguerite,*'  said  the  husband,  *'  do  not  be  out  of  humour  with  the  gtnu 
tleman  for  asking  a  simple  question ;  had  you  not  looked  so  cross  he  would  never  have 
thought  you  old  enough  to  have  a  son  of  three-and-twenty ;  but  you  see  how  many  years  ffl 
temper  adds  to  you.— Excuse  my  wife's  rudeness.  Monsieur ;  a  little  thing  puts  her  out,  aad 
she  is  somewhat  displeased  at  your  not  thinking  her  to  be  under  thirty.  That  is  the  truth,  it  it 
not.  Marguerite  ?  You  know.  Monsieur,  that  age  is  always  a  ticklish  subject  with  a  woman. 
Come,  come,  Marguerite,  clear  up  a  little.  If  you  have  not  sons  as  old,  you  will  some  twenty 
years  hence ;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  live  to  see  them  just  such  lads  as  Jacques  and  Robert.** 

Marguerite  clasped  her  hands  together  passionately,  '*  God  forbid ! "  said  she,  **  God 
forbid !  If  I  thought  it,  I  would  strangle  them  with  my  own  hands."  She  quitted  the  room 
hastily  and  went  up  stairs. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  to  the  woodman  how  much  I  pitied  him  for  being  chained  br 
life  to  a  partner  of  such  ill  humour.  *'  Ah,  Lord !  Monyeur,  every  one  has  his  share  of  griev- 
ances, and  Marguerite  has  fallen  to  mine.  Besides,  after  all,  she  is  only  cross^  and  not  mali- 
cious: the  worst  is,  that  her  afiection  for  two  children  by  a  former  husband  makes  her  play 
the  step-mother  with  my  two  sons ;  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  them ;  and  by  her  good  will, 
they  would  never  set  a  foot  within  my  door.  But  on  this  point  I  always  stand  firm,  and  never 
will  consent  to  abandon  the  poor  lads  to  the  world's  mercy,  as  she  has  often  solicited  me  to  da 
In  everything  else  I  let  her  have  her  own  way ;  and  truly  she  manages  a  family  rarely,  that 
I  must  say  for  her.'* 

We  were  conversing  in  this  manner  when  our  discourse  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  haUoo, 
which  rang  through  the  forest.  **  My  sons,  I  hope,"  exclaimed  the  woodman,  and  ran  to  open 
the  door.  The  halloo  was  repeated.  We  now  distinguished  the  trampling  of  horsea ;  and  aoon 
after,  a  carriage,  attended  by  several  cavaliers,  stopped  at  the  cottage  door.  One  of  tlie 
horsemen  mquired  how  far  they  were  still  from  Strasbourg  ?  As  he  addressed  himself  to  m^ 
I  answered  in  the  number  of  miles  which  Claude  had  told  me ;  upon  which  a  volley  of  oonei 
was  vented  against  the  drivers  for  having  lost  their  way.  The  persons  in  the  coach  were  now 
informed  of  the  distance  of  Strasbourg ;  and  also  that  the  horses  were  so  fati  gued  aa  to  be 
incapable  of  proceeding  further.  A  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal,  expressed  much 
chagrin  at  .this  intelligence ;  but  as  there  was  no  remedy,  one  of  the  attendants  asked  the 
woodman  whether  he  could  furnish  them  with  lodging  for  the  night. 

He  seemed  much  embarrassed,  and  replied  in  the  negative ;  adding,  that  a  Spanish  gen> 
tleman  and  his  servant  were  already  in  possession  of  the  only  spare  apartments  in  his  house* 
On  hearing  this,  the  gallantry  of  my  nation  would  not  permit  me  to  retain  those  accomodn* 
tions  of  which  a  female  was  in  want.  I  instantly  signified  to  the  woodman  that  I  tranaferrod 
my  right  to  the  lady  ;  he  made  some  objections,  but  I  over-ruled  them,  and,  hastening  to  the 
carriage,  opened  the  door,  and  assisted  the  lady  to  descend.  I  immediately  recognized  her  (bt 
the  same  person  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  inn  at  Luneville  ;  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asfciof 
one  of  tier  attendants  what  was  her  name  ? — 

'*  The  Baroness  Lindenberg,"  was  the  answer.  I  could  not  but  remark  how  diflferent  m 
reception  our  host  had  given  these  new  comersand  myself.  His  reluctance  to  admit  them  waa 
visibly  expressed  on  his  countenance ;  and  he  prevailed  on  himself  with  diflSculty  to  tell  th# 
lady  that  she  was  welcome.  I  conducted  her  into  the  house,  and  placed  her  in  the  arm  /^if^ 
rrbich  I  had  just  quitted.  She  thanked  me  very  graciously,  and  made  a  thousand  apologies  ht 
piriiiqg'aeioMiiacouradeaoe*   Suddenly  the  woodman*!  eoantenance  oltared  gp.    **  At  last 
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Ilikvearraiigedit,**Baid  he^  iaterrupUng  ber  excuses.  **I  can  lodge  yoa  and  year  suite 
Hadan,  and  you  will  not  be  under  tbe  necessity  of  making  tbis  gentleman  suffer  for  his  polite- 
Ban.  We  have  two  spare  chambers,  one  for  the  lady,  the  other,  Monsieur,  for  you ;  my  wife 
diall  give  up  hers  to  tbe  two  waiting.women ;  as  for  the  men  servants,  they  must  content 
thsnselves  with  passing  the  night  in  a  laige  barn,  which  stands  a  few  yards  distant  from  the 
IwiBe  :  there  they  shall  have  a  blazing  firei  and  as  good  a  supper  as  we  can  make  shift  to  give 
them.** 

After  several  expressions  of  gratitude  on  the  lady*s  part,  and  opposition  on  mine  to  Mar- 

gaerite's  giving  up  her  bed,  tbis  arrangement  was  agreed  to*    As  the  room  was  small,  tbe 

banmeis  immediately  dismissed  her  male  domestics.    Baptiste  was  on  the  point  of  conducting 

'     them  to  the  barn  which  he  bad  mentioned,  when  two  young  men  appeared  at  the  door  of 

theoottage.    **  Hell  and  furies,"  exclaimed  the  first,  starting  back ;  **  Robert,  tbe  house  is  filled 

withjtrangers  !'*   *'  Ha !  there  are  my  sons,**  cried  our  host.    *'  Why,  Jacques  1  Robert !  whither 

are  you  running,  boys  ?    There  is  room  enough  still  for  you."    Upon  this  assurance  the  youthi 

retoroed.    The  father  presented  them  to  the  baroness  and  myself;  after  which  he  withdrew 

with  oar  domestics,  while,  at  the  request  of  the  two  waiting- women.  Marguerite  conducted  them 

tothe  room  designed  for  their  mistress.    The  two  new  comers  were  tall,  stout,  well-made  young 

men,  hard-featured,  and  very  much  sun-burnt.    They  paid  their  compliments  to  us  in  few 

wordi,  and  acknowledged  Claude,  who  now  entered  the  room,  as  an  old  acquaintance.    Thej 

then  threw  aside  their  cloaks,  in  which  they  were  wrapped  up,  took  off  a  leathern  belt  to  which 

9iaige  cutlass  was  suspended,  and  each  drawing  a  brace  of  pistols  from  his  girdle,  laid  them 

^^  a  shelf.    *'  You  travel  well  armed,**  said  I. 

**  True^  Monsieur,"  replied  Robert.  <*  We  left  Strasbourg  late  this  evenings  and  'tis  necess* 
^  to  take  precautions  at  passing  through  this  forest  after  dark ;  it  does  not  bear  a  good  re* 
PQte,  I  promise  you.** 

**  How  !'*  said  the  baroness,  "  are  there  robbers  hereaooui?** — 

**  So  it  is  said,  Madam ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  travelled  through  the  wood  at  all  hours^ 
^cl  never  met  with  one  of  them.'* 

Here  Marguerite  returned.  Her  step  sons  drew  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
^Mspered  her  for  some  minutes.  By  the  looks  which  they  cast  towards  us  at  intervals,  I 
^^Jectured  them  to  be  inquiring  our  business  in  the  cottage.  In  the  meanwhile  the  baron- 
*^  expressed  her  apprehensions  that  her  husband  would  be  suffering  much  anxiety  upon  hec 
account  She  had  intended  to  send  on  one  of  her  servants  to  inform  the  baron  of  her  delay ; 
*^^t  the  account  which  the  young  men  gave  of  the  forest  rendered  this  plan  impracticaUe. 
^cinde  relieved  her  from  her  embarrassment :  he  informed  her  that  he  was  under  the  necess* 
^  of  reaching  Strasbourg  that  night ;  and  that,  would  she  trust  him  with  a  letter,  she  might 
depend  upon  its  being  safely  delivered. 

**  And  bow  comes  it,**  said  J,  *'  that  you  are  under  no  apprehension  of  meeting  these 
Jobbers?*' 

*<  Alas  t  Monsieur,  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family  must  not  lose  certain  profit  because  it  is 
attended  with  a  little  danger ;  and  perhaps  my  lord  the  baron  may  give  me  a  trifle  for  my 
pahis ;  besides^  I  have  nothing  to  lose  except  my  life,  and  that  wiU  not  be  worth  the  robber^ 
taking.** 

I  thought  his  arguments  bad,  and  advised  his  waiting  until  the  morning,  but,  as  the  baron- 
ass  did  not  second  me,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point  The  Baroness  Lindenberg,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  c^otbeis  to  her  own,  and 
fm  wish  to  send  Claude  to  Strasbourg  blinded  her  to  the  danger  of  the  undertaking.  Accord* 
inglj  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  set  out  without  delay.  The  baroness  wrote  her  letter  to 
ber  husband,  and  I  sent  a  few  lines  to  my  banker,  apprising  him  that  I  should  not  be  at 
Strasbourg  till  the  next  day.     Claude  took  our  letters,  and  left  the  cottage. 

The  lady  declared  herself  much  fatigued  by  the  journey ;  besides  having  come  firom  tome 
distance,  the  drivers  had  lost  their  way  in  the  forest.  She  now  addressed  herself  to  Mar^* 
guerite,  desiring  to  be  shown  to  her  chamber,  and  permitted  to  take  half  an  hour's  repose^ 
One  of  the  waiting-women  was  immediately  summoned ;  she  appeared  with  a  light,  and  the 
))8ro&e8S  followed  her  up  stain.    The  doth  was  spreading  in  the  chamber  where  I  was»  and 
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Mitctteilte  MMm  gtv#  iM  to  iHMfeittiEuid  that  I  wtt  in  l«r  wny.    B«r  l^iTcfe  lMr\iiaid W 
bewttllyailitakAi;  I  thttreflnt  d«iited  wM  of  the  ymmg  men  to  emidttct  toe  totlit  <^^ 
where  I  wa»  to  deep,  and  where  I  eonld  teftiain  tin  eupper  wfts  ready. 

^  Whi^h  ohambter  fi  It,  mother  ?**  tiud  Itobert. 

«<  The  one  with  green  henghigft,'^  she  replied ;  "  I  hare  Just  been  at  the  troiible  of  gMtelr 
it  ready,  and  hare  put  fresh  riieetii  upon  the  hed;  if  the  gentleman  chooees  to  tollop  ilift 
lounge  upon  it,  he  may  make  it  again  himself,  for  me.*' 

*<  Yon  are  out  of  humour,  mother ;  bat  that  b  mb  novelty.  Have  the  goodneis  to  Mknr 
me,  Monsieur."    He  opened  the  door,  and  advanced  towards  a  narrow  staircase. 

«  Yon  have  got  no  light,**  said  Marguerite ;  ^is  it  your  own  neck  or  the  gentlemailV  (ittt 
you  have  a  mind  to  hreak  7^ 

She  crossed  by  me,  and  put  a  candle  Into  Robert*8  hand ;  havfaig  recdved  which,  lie  b^gtt 
to  ascend  the  staircafte.  Jacques  was  Maployed  in  layhig  the  cloth,  and  his  back  was  tlimBd 
toi^ards  me.  M^nf^erlte  sefeed  the  moment  when  we  were  unobserved,  she  caught  ihy  lland«. 
ttid  pressed  it  strongly  ;-^"  Look  at  the  sheets  T  said  khe,  as  she  passed  me,  and  InamedlttelSr 
lesumed  he^  Ibrmer  ooeupation. 

Startled  by  the  abrtiptaess  Of  her  uctiMi,  I  remahied  as  if  petrified.  Robertas  voIe6,  dOilr* 
fog  me  to  follow  him,  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  ascended  the  staircase.  My  conductor 
nUbieMi  toe  into  a  diamber  where  an  ekcellent  wood  fire  was  blazing  upon  the  hearth.  He 
]Aaeed  the  light  upon  the  table,  faiqulMd  whfe^er  I  had  any  farther  commands,  an^,  ob  toy 
teplyhig  hi  the  negative,  left  me  to  myself.  You  may  be  certain  that  the  moment  wiMii  1 
found  myself  alone  was  that  on  which  I  compiled  with  Bfarguerfte*fe  Injunction.  I  tbdk  Hie 
candle  hastily,  approached  the  bed,  and  turbed  dotm  the  coverture .  "What  was  my  aitoriiih* 
mtnit,  my  horror,  at  finding  the  iiheets  ciitasbned  With  blood ! 

At  that  moment  a  thousand  confused  ideas  passed  before  my  imaginatlott.    Ithe  ^Obbm 
who  infested  the  wood— MaTgueritelB  exclamatldn  respecthig  her  children— the  anui  and 
appeanmce  of  the  two  young  men'— and  the  various  anecdotes  which  I  had  heaird  nlated 
respecting  the  secret  correspondence  which  frequently  exists  between  banditti  and  poStflHooi ; 
ail  these  ch-cumstanees  flaiihed  upon  my  mfaid,  and  inspired  me  with  doubt  and  i^upMheilillio. 
I  ruminated  on  the  mott  probable  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  my  cMjMXKtik. 
Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  some  one  betow  pacing  hastily  backwards  and  forwards.    fiveiTthlDg 
now  appeared  to  me  an  object  of  suspicion.    With  precaution  I  drew  near  the  window,  n^kid^ 
as  the  room  had  been  long  shut  up,  was  left  open  in  splto  of  the  cold.    I  Ventured  to  l0(dt 
out.    The  beams  of  the  moon  permitted  me  to  distinguish  a  man,  whom  I  had  no  difitctilty  t» 
recognise  as  my  host.    I  watched  his  movements.    He  walked  flWiftly,  then  stopped  and 
seemed  to  Ksten ;  he  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  beat  his  stomach  with  his  arms,  aa  tf  to 
guard  himself  against  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  at  the  least  noise,  if  a  voice  was  heard  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  ff  a  bat  flitted  past  him,  or  the  wind  rattled  amidst  the  laifless 
boughs,  he  started,  and  looked  round  with  anxiety. 

**  Plague  take  hfan  !**  said  he  at  length,  with  extreme  impatience ;  ^  what  can  he  be 
ri)out?'» 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  as  he  was  just  below  my  window,  I  had  no  difficulty  to 
distinguish  his  words. 

*  I  now  heard  the  steps  of  one  approaching.  Baptiste  went  towards  the  sound ;  he  jolnad  a 
man,  whom  Ms  low  stature  and  the  horn  suspended  from  his  neck  declared  to  be  no  dthef 
than  my  foithftil  Claude,  whom  I  had  supposed  to  be  already  on  his  way  to  Strasbodl|f. 
Expeetfaig  their  discourse  to  throw  some  light  upon  my  situation,  I  hastened  to  put  mysdf  to: 
a  condition  to  hear  it  With  safety.  For  this  purpose  I  extinguished  the  candle,  which  stovA 
upon  the  table  near  the  bed :  the  flame  of  the  fire  was  not  strong  enough  to  betray  me,  aniA  1 
immediately  resumed  my  place  at  the  window. 

I      The  oljects  of  my  curiosity  had  stationed  themselves  directly  under  it.    I  suppose  fbal^ 
during  my  momentary  absence,  the  woodman  had  b^en  blaming  Claude  for  tardinesi^ 
when  I  returned  to  the  window,  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  excuse  his  fault 
^  However,**  added  he,  "  my  diligence  at  pr^ent  shall  make  up  for  my  past  deky.** 
^  On  that  condition,*  answered  Baptlsti^,  **  I  Aall  readily  forgive  you;  but  In  troth. 
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yoQ  iharo  equal  with  ui  in  our, prizes  ]KMV  owo  (u^reitwQI  m»ke  ]fOtt  uio  all  poiiiblf 
dfllgvce.  'Twotild,taiiQ  •,  ikuuQfli  tQ  H  IWsb  A  i^bld  booly  eioape  ui.  You  say  tbat  thif 
^puOord  larich  ?*' 

**  Hli  lervaot  boaited  at  the  Iqa  thi^  Uui  effe^ti  in  bia  obaiio  were  worth  above  two  thon- 
HPd  pittolci^"  Oh  I  hoiw  I  ourtod  Stephano'a  ImpRudiDntvanity.  **  And  I  have  been  told/' 
cnUnu^  the  poitUlion*.  **  that  thU  b<Mr«inetli  oarrloii  about  her  a  oaiket  of  jeweli  of  hnmcnie 
Hilue." 

'*  May  bo  so,  but  I  had  rather  the  ha<l  %ta^^  away.  The  Spaniard  was  a  secure  prey ; 
Uioboys  and  myself  could  easily  have  mastered  him  and  his  servant,  and  then  the  two  thou- 
iaad  pistoles  would  have  been  shared  between  us  four.  Now  we  must  let  in  the  band  for  a 
•lUHi^  and  perhaps  the  whole  covey  may  escape  us.  Should  our  friends  have  betaken  them- 
selves to.  their  diflcrent  posts  boiore  you  reach  the  cavern,  all  will  be  lost.  The  lady'ii 
attendants  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  overpower  them.  Unless  our  associates  arrive  in 
tism  we  must  needs  let  these  travellers  set  out.  to-morrow  without  damage  or  hurt.'* 

**Tis  plaguy  unlucky  that  my  comrades  who  drove  the  coach  should  be  those  unacquainted 
ivIUi  our  confederacy !  But  never  fear,  friend  Baptiste,  an  hour  will  bring  roe  to  the  cavern ; 
It  Is  now  but  ten  o'clock,  and  by  twelve  you  may  expect  the  arrival  of  the  band.  Qy-the-bye^ 
t^ike  oare  of  your  wife ;  you  know  bow  strong  is  her  repugnance  to  our  mode  of  life,  and  «he 
>9aay  find  means  to  give  information  to  the  lady's  servants  of  our  design.'* 

'*  Oh  I  I  am  secure  of  hor  silence ;  she  is  too  much  afraid  of  mo,  and  fond  of  her  children,  to 
^•n  to  betray  my  secret.  Besides,  Jacques  and  Robert  keep  a  strict  eyq  over  her,  and  she  Is 
>^ot  permitted  to  set  a  foot  out  of  the  cottage*  The  servants  are  safely  lodged  in  the  bam.  I 
^liall  endeavour  to  keep  all  quiet  until  the  arrival  of  our  friends.  Were  I  auured  of  your 
findbg  them,  the  strangers  should  bo  dispatched  this  instant ;  but  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
>siiss  the  banditti,  I  am  fearfUl  of  being  summoned  by  their  domestics  to  produce  them  In  the 
stBomlng.** 

**  And  suppose  either  of  the  travellers  should  discover  your  design  ?" 
"  Then  wo  must  poniard  those  in  our  power,  and  take  our  chance  about  mastering  the 
Vest     However,  to  avoid  running  such  a  risk,  hasten  toUh'e  cavern,  they  never  leave  it  beforo 
eleven,  and  if  you  use  diligence,  you  may  reach  it  in  time  to  stop  them." 

**  Tell  Robert  that  I  have  taken  his  horse ;  my  own  has  broken  his  bridle,  and  escaped 
Into  the  wood.    What  is  the  watchword  ?" 
•*  The  reward  of  courage." 
'        «•  TU  sufficient.    I  hasten  to  the  cavern." 

"  And  X  to  rtfioln  my  guests,  lest  my  absence  should  create  suipicion.    Farewell,  and  bo 

diligent" 

These  worthy  associates  now  separated ;  the  one  bent  his  course  towards  the  stable,  whilo 
the  other  returned  to  the  house. 

You  may  judge  what  must  havo  been  my  feelings  during  this  conversation,  of  which  I  lost 
not  a  single  syllable.  1  dared  not  trust  myself  to  my  reflections,  nor  did  any  means  present 
itielf  to  escape  the  dangers  which  threatened  me.  Resistance  I  know  to  be  vain;  I  was 
unarmed  and  a  single  man  against  throe.  However,  I  roiolved  at  least  to  sell  my  life  as 
deariy  as  1  could.  Dreading  lest  Baptiste  should  perceive  my  absence,  and  suspect  me  to 
havo  overheard  the  message  with  which  Claude  was  despatched,  1  hastily  ro-Iightcd  my 
candle  and  quitted  the  chamber.  On  descending,  I  found  tho  table  spread  for  six  persons 
Tho  haroncis  sat  by  the  fireside ;  Marguerite  was  employed  in  dressing  a  salad ;  and  her 
stop-sons  were  whispering  together  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  Baptiste,  having  tho 
round  of  the  garden  to  make  ere  he  could  reach  the  cottage  door,  was  not  yet  arrived.  I 
■Cplled  myself  (luietly  opposite  to  the  baroness. 

A  glance  upon  Marguerite  told  her  that  her  hint  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  mo. 
liow  different  did  she  now  appear  to  mo  !  What  before  seemed  gloom  and  sullonness,  I  now 
found  to  be  disgust  at  her  associates,  and  compassion  for  my  danger.  I  looked  up  to  her  as 
to  my  only  resource ;  yet  knowing  her  to  bo  watched  by  her  husband  with  a  suspicious  eye,  I 
could  place  but  little  reliance  on  the  exertions  of  hor  good  will. 

In  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to  conceal  It,  my  agitation  was  but  too  visibly  expressed 
UMO  my  oouatenaBpe*    X  wm  P&l^i  ^^  both  my  words  and  actions  wero  disordered  and 
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enbaiTiSied.    The  young  men  obienred  thif ,  and  inquired  the  cattse.    I  attributed  It  to 
excess  of  fatigue,  and  the  violent  efbct  produced  on  me  by  the  severity  of  the  season*     Whe- 
ther they  believed  me  or  not  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  they  at  least  ceased  to  embarrass  me 
with  tbefar  questions.    I  strove  to  divert  my  attention  from  the  perils  which  surrounded  me^ 
by  conversing  on  different  subjects  with  the  baroness.     I  talked  of  Germany,  declaring  my 
intention  of  visiting  it  immediately ;  God  knows  that  I  little  thought  at  that  moment  of  ever 
seeing  it  I    She  replied  to  me  with  great  ease  and  politeness,  professed  thSt  the  pleasure  of 
making  my  acquaintance  amply  compensated  for  the  delay  in  her  journey,  and  gave  me  a 
presang  invitation  to  make  some  stay  at  the  castle  of  Lindenberg.      As  she  spoke  thus,  the 
youths  exchanged  a  malicious  smile,  which  declared  that  she  would  be  fortunate  if  she  eter 
reached  that  castle  herself.     This  action  did  not  escape  me ;  but  I  concealed  the  emoCiMi 
which  it  excited  in  my  breast.     I  continued  to  converse  with  the  lady,  but  my  disconno  was' 
so  frequently  incoherent,  that,  as  she  has  since  informed  me,  she  began  to  doubt  whether  I 
was  in  my  right  senses.    The  foct  was«  that  while  my  conversation  turned  upon  one  sQldeef, 
my  thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  by  nothcr.     I  meditated  upon  the  means  of  quitting 
cottage,  finding  my  way  to  the  bam,  and  giving  tbe  domestics  hiibrmation  of  our  host's 
designs.    I  was  soon  convinced  how  impracticable  was  the  attempt.    Jacques  and 
watched  my  every  movement  with  an  attentive  eye,  and  I  was  obliged  ta  abandon  the  ic 
All  my  hopes  now  rested  upon  Claude's  not  finding  the  banditU.    In  that  case^  acoording 
what  I  had  overheard,  we  should  be  permitted  to  depart  unhurt. 

I  shuddered  involuntarily  as  Baptiste  entered  the  room.    He  made  many  apologies  for  k= 
long  absence,  but  <<he  had  been  detained  by  affairs  impossible  to  be  delayed."    He 
entreated  permission  for  his  family  to  sup  at  the  same  table  with  us,  without  which, 
would  not  authorize  his  taking  such  a  liberty.     Oh  !  how  in  my  heart  I  cursed  the  hypoeril 
how  I  loathed  his  presence,  who  was  on  the  point  of  depriving  me  of  an  existence  at  that 
infinitely  dear;  I  had  every^reason  to  be  satisfied  with  life  ;  I  had  youth,  wealth,  rank,  ai 
education,  and  the  fairest  prospects  presented  themselves  before  me.     I  saw  those  [ii  inpi  ■       i  ■ 
on  the  point  of  closing  in  the  most  horrible  manner ;  yet  was  I  obliged  to  dissimulate*  and 
receive  with  a  semblance  of  g^itude  the  false  civilities  of  him  who  held  the  dagger  to  my  boso 

The  permission  which  our  host  demanded  was  easily  obtained. '  We  seated  ourselves 
the  table.     The  baroness  and  myself  occupied  one  side ;  the  sons  were  opposite  to  U8» 
their  backs  to  the  door.     Baptiste  took  his  seat  by  the  baroness,  at  the  upper  end  ;  and 
place  next  to  him  was  left  for  his  w^e.     She  soon  entered  the  room,  and  placed  before 
plain  but  comforteble  peasant's  repast.     Our  host  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
poorness  of  the  supper :  **  he  had  not  been  apprised  of  our  coming ;  he  could  only  offer 
such  fare  as  had  been  intended  for  his  own  family.    But,**  added  he,  '*  should  any 
detain  my  noble  guests  longer  than  they  at  present  intend,  I  hope  to  give  them  a  better 
ment.*'    The  villain  !  I  well  knew  the  accident  to  which  he  alluded.     I  shuddered  at  C^  1*^ 
treatment  which  he  taught  us  to  expect* 

My  companion  in  danger  seemed  entirely  to  have  got  rid  of  her  chagrin  at  being  delay  ^sd* 
She  laughed,  and  conversed  with  the  fiimily  with  infinite  gaiety.  I  strove,  but  In  vain,  ^^ 
follow  her  example.  My  spirits  were  evidently  forced,  and  the  constraint  which  I  put 
myself  escaped  not  Baptiste's  observation.  **  Come,  come.  Monsieur,  cheer  up,**  said 
«  you  seem  not  quite  recovered  from  your  fatigue.  To  raise  your  spirits,  what  say  yea 
glass  of  excellent  old  wine,  which  was  left  me  by  my  lather?  God  rest  his  soul,  he  ia 
better  world !  I  seldom  produce  this  wine ;  but  as  I  am  not  honoured  with  such  guesta  en 
day,  this  is  an  occasion  which  deserves  a  bottle.*'  He  then  gave  his  wife  a  key,  and  ini 
her  where  to  find  the  wine  of  which  he  spoke.  She  seemed  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  < 
mission ;  she  took  the  key  with  an  embarrassed  air,  and  hesiteted  to  quit  the  table, 
you  hear  me  ?*'  said  Baptiste  in  an  angry  tone.  Marguerite  darted  upon  him  a  look  of 
anger  and  fear,  and  left  the  chamber.  His  eyes  followed  her  suspiciously  till  she  had 
the  door. 

She  soon  returned  with  a  bottle  sealed  with  yellow  wax.     She  placed  it  upon  the  taM>^' 
and  gave  the  key  back  to  her  husband.    I  suspected  that  this  liquor  was  not  presented  ta 
without  design,  and  I  watehed  Marguerite's  movements  with  inquietude.     She  was  era| 
Id  nasvDg  some  small  horn  goblets.     As  she  placed  them  before  Baptiste^  she  saw  that 
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fix«d  upon  her  i  and  at  the  moment  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved  by  the  ban- 
ditti, die  motloiied  to  me  with  her  head  not  to  taste  the  liquor.    She  then  resumed  ber 

place* 

fo  the  meantime  our  host  had  drawn  the  cork,  aod  filling  two  of  the  goblets,  offered  them 
fco  tlM  lady  and  myself.  She  at  first  made  some  objeotioos»  but  the  instances  of  Baptiste  were 
HI  argent,  that  she  was  obliged  to  comply.  Fearing  to  excite  suspicion,  I  hesitateii  not  to 
tmke  the  goblet  presented  to  me.  By  its  smell  and  colour,  I  guessed  it  to  be  champaign ; 
k»«t  eome  grains  of  powder  floating  upon  the  top,  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  unadulterated. 
However,  I  dared  not  to  express  my  repugnance  to  drinking  it ;  I  lifted  it  to  my  lips,  and 
MMBMd  to  be  swallowing  it  t  suddenly  starting  from  my  chair,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
bNVBfda  a  vaie  of  water  at  some  distance,  in  which  Marguerite  had  been  rinsing  the  goblets. 
K.  pretended  to  spit  out  the  wine  with  diigust,  and  took  an  opportunity,  unperceived,  oi 
cnqiftying  the  liquor  into  the  vase.  The  banditti  seemed  alarmed  at  my  action.  Jacques 
iisif  rose  from  his  chair,  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  I  discovered  the  haft  of  a  dagger. 
1  letnmed  to  my  seat  with  tranquillity,  and  affected  not  to  have  observed  their  confusion. 

^  You  have  not  suited  my  taste,  honest  friend,**  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  Baptiste^    "  I 
aierer  can  drink  champaign  without  its  producing  a  violent  illness.    I  swallowed  a  few 
mouthftils  ere  I  was  aware  of  its  quality,  and  fear  I  shall  suffer  from  my  imprudence.'* 
Baptiste  and  Jacques  exchanged  looks  of  distrust. 
**  Perhaps,**  said  Robert,  *<  the  smell  may  be  disagreeable  to  you.'* 
He  quitted  his  chair,  and  removed  the  goblet.     I  observed  that  he  examined  whether  it 
mM  nearly  empty. 

^  He  must  have  drunk  suffldent,"  said  he  to  his  brother  in  a  low  voice,  while  he  re-seated 
himself.  Marguerite  looked  apprehensive  that  I  had  tasted  the  liquor*  A  glance  trom  my 
^6  re-assured  her. 

I  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  effects  which  the  beverage  would  produce  upon  the  lady.  I 
doubt  not  but  the  grains  which  I  observed  were  poisonous,  and  lamented  that  it  had  been 
impossible  for  me  to  warn  her  of  the  danger.  But  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  I  per- 
ceived her  eyes  grow  heavy ;  her  head  sank  upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
I  aflbeted  not  to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  and  continued  my  conversation  with  Baptiste 
with  all  the  outward  gaiety  in  my  power  to  assume.  But  he  no  longer  answered  me  without 
oooitralnt.  He  eyed  mo  with  distrust  and  astonishment,  and  I  saw  that  the  banditti  were 
frequently  whispering  among  themselves.  My  situation  every  moment  became  more  painful : 
I  sustained  the  character  of  confidence  with  a  worse  grace  than  ever.  Equally  afraid  of  the 
arrival  of  their  accomplices  and  of  their  suspecting  my  knowledge  of  their  designs,  I  knew  not 
iiow  to  dissipate  the  distrust  which  the  banditti  evidently  entertained  for  me.  In  this  new 
dOemma  the  friendly  Marguerite  again  assisted  me.  She  passed  behind  the  chairs  of  her  step- 
MOi,  stopped  for  a  moment  opposite  to  me,  closed  her  eyes,  and  reclined  her  head  upon  her 
siioalder.  This  hint  immediately  dispelled  my  incertitude,  it  told  me  that  I  ought  to  imitate 
the  baronpss,  and  pretend  that  the  liquor  had  taken  its  full  effect  upon  me.  I  did  so,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  seemed  perfectly  overcome  with  slumber. 

*'  So !"  cried  Baptiste,  as  I  fell  back  in  my  chair,  **  at  last  he  sleeps  I  I  began  to  think  ho 
had  scented  our  design,  and  that  we  should  be  forced  to  dispatch  him  at  all  events.** 

**  And  why  not  dispatch  him  at  all  eventa  ?*'  inquired  the  ferocious  Jacques :  '*  why  leave 
him  the  possibility  of  betraying  our  secret  ?  Marguerite,  give  me  one  of  my  pistols  :  a  single 
ftottob  of  the  trigger  will  finish  him  at  once.** 

**  And  supposing,'*  rejoined  the  father,  **  supposing  that  our  friends  should  not  arrive  to- 
B%ht,  a  pretty  figure  we  should  make  when  the  servants  inquire  for  him  in  the  morning !  No, 
BO,  Jacques ;  we  must  wait  for  our  associates.  If  they  Join  us,  we  are  strong  enough  to  dis- 
|Mtch  the  domestics  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  the  booty  is  our  own.  If  Claude  does  not 
find  the  troop,  we  must  take  patience,  and  suffer  the  prey  to  slip  through  our  fingers.  Ah  1 
boys,  boys,  had  you  arrived  but  five  minutes  sooner,  the  Spaniard  would  have  been  done  for, 
4nid  two  thousand  pistoles  our  own.  But  you  are  always  out  of  the  way  when  you  are  most 
wanted.     You  are  the  most  unlucky  rogues——" 

**  Well,  well,  father/*  answered  Jacques ;  '*  had  you  been  of  my  mind,  all  would  have  been 
^m  by  this  time.    You,  Robert,  Claude,  and  myself— why,  the  itranf&tt  ^«c«  ^m\  4^>dS(i\!^^iDA. 
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number,  and  I  warrant  you  we  might  have  mastered  them.  However,  Ckiiide  it  .goB»9  ^ 
too  late  to  think  of  it  now.  We  most  wait  patiently  for  the  arriral  of  the  gaaf,  and  If  .tte- 
travellers  escape  us  to-night,  we  must  take  care  to  way-lay  them  to-morrow.** 

*'  True !  true  r*  said  Baptlste ;  **  Marguerite,  have  you  given  the  sleeping  dranght  to  tha 
waiting  woman  ?^  She  replied  in  the  affirmative.  *'  All  then  is  safe.  Come,  oonnoy  boyt) 
whatever  fSsUs  out,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this  adventure.  We  run  no  dapgei^ 
may  gain  much,  and  can  lose  nothing." 

At  this  moment  I  heard  a  trampling  of  horses.  Oh !  how  dreadful  was  the  sound  ic  mj 
•ears !  A  cold  sweat  flowed  down  my  forehead,  and  I  felt  the  terrors  of  impending -dsstb.  X 
was  by  no  means  re-assured  by  hearing  the  compassionate  Marguerite  exclaim  in  the  accente 
of  despair,  "  Almighty  God  1  they  are  lost.'*  Luckily  the  woodman  and  his  sens  wero  tso 
much  occupied  by  the  arrival  of  their  associates  to  attend  to  me,  or  the  violence  of  mj  agU 
tation  would  have  convinced  theqi  that  my  sleep  was  feigned. 

Open  !  open  !**  exclaimed  several  voices  on  the  outside  of  the  cottage. 
Yes !  yes  !**  cried  B^>tiste  joyfully ;  "  they  are  our  friends,  sure  enough.    Now,  theii«  ftp 
booty  is  certain.    Awav,  lads,  away !  lead  them  to  the  bam ;  you  know  what  is  to  be  dom 
there." 

Robert  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  the  cottage ;  '*  but  first,"  said  Jacques,  takhig  ap 
arms,  '^  first  let  me  dispatch  these  sleepers.'* 

**  No,  no,  no !"  replied  his  father,  **  go  you  to  the  bam,  where  your  presence  is 
Leave  me  to  take  care  of  these  and  the  woman  above." 

Jacques  obeyed,  and  followed  his  brother.     They  seemed  to  converse  with  the  new 
for  a  few  minutes ;  after  which  I  heard  the  robbers  dismount,  and,  as  I  conjeotured,  bend  th^^ 
course  towards  the  barn. 

So !  that  is  wisely  done  1"  muttered  Baptiste  :  **  they  have  quitted  their  horses  that  tk^ey 
may  fall  upon  the  strangers  by  surprise.    Good  !  good !  and  now  to  business." 

I  heard  him  approach  a  small  cupboard  which  was  fixed  up  in  a  distant  part  of  the  rom^ 
and  unlock  it.     At  this  moment  I  felt  myself  shaken  gently. 

«*  Now  !  now !"  whispered  Marguerite. 

I  opened  my  eyes.  Baptiste  stood  with  his  back  towards  me«*  No  one  else  was  in  liis 
room  save  Marguerite  and  the  sleeping  lady.  The  villain  had  taken  a  dagger  from  the  cupbotfi 
and  seemed  examining  whether  it  was  sufficiently  sharp.  I  had  neglected  to  fhmiih  mjNll 
with  arms ;  but  I  perceived  this  to  be  my  only  chance  of  escaping,  and  resolved  not  to  km 
the  opportunity.  I  spranj;  from  my  seat,  daxted  suddenly  upon  Baptiste,  and,  daspimg  ny 
hands  round  Kfs  tfiroat,  pressed  it  so  forcibly  as  to  prevent  his  uttering  a  single  cry.  You  aay 
remember  that  I  was  remarkable  at  Salamanca  for  the  power  of  my  arm.  It  now  rendeni 
me  an  essential  service.  Surprised,  terrified,  and  breathless,  the  villain  was  by  no  meaai  « 
equal  antagonist.  I  threw  him  upon  the  ground ;  I  grasped  him  still  tighter ;  and  wUb  I 
fixed  him  without  motion  upon  the  floor.  Marguerite,  wresting  the  dagger  from  his  hoA 
plunged  it  repeatedly  in  his  heart  till  he  expired.  No  sooner  was  this  horrible,  but  neeenny 
act  perpetrated,  than  Marguerite  called  on  me  to  follow  her. 

**  Flight  is  our  only  refiige,"  said  she,  '*  quick  I  quick  !  away  P*  I  hesitated  not  to  obif 
her ;  but  unwilling  to  leave  the  baroness  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  robbers,  I  rtiisi 
her  in  my  arms,  still  sleeping,  and  hastened  after  Marguerite.  The  horses  of  the  banditti  mm 
festened  near  the  door.  My  conductress  sprang  upon  one  of  them.  I  followed  her  examphb 
placed  the  baroness  before  me,  and  spurred  on  my  horse.  Our  only  iH^e  was  to  readi 
l>ourg,  which  was  much  nearer  than  the  perfidious  Claude  had  assured  me.  Marguerite 
well  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  galloped  on  before  me.  Wo  were  obliged  to  pass  by  iM 
bam,  where  the  robbers  were  slaughtering  our  domestics.  The  door  was  open ;  we  distinguhhed 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  imprecations  of  the  murderers.  What  I  felt  at  that  montlli 
lansfuage  is  uiiable  to  describe. 

Jacques  heard  the  trampling  of  our  horses  as  we  rushed  by  the  bam.     He  flew  to  the  d90r 

with  a  burning  torch  in  his  hand,  and  easily  recognised  the  fhgitives.    **  Betrayed !  betrayed  ^ 

he  shouted  to  his  companions.    Instantly  they  left  their  bloody  work,  and  hastened  to  rmikl 

tbelr  bone».  We  heard  no  more.  I  buried  my  spurs  in  the  sides  of  my  oourser,  and  MargD«tt« 

gmdgdoabar^  with  fbe  pookrd  which  had  alnady  vendeted  us  such  good  aervieeu    We 
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te^ligMttlKg,  tad  fdnkl  lli«  •p«i  fMau  AInady  wtt  SlniftUNUi^s  fttiBpie  la  iiglMi  wlin 
f«fMlRl  life  rMibtitf  pWMOfHr  ui.  MtrgMiite*  looked  liaok,  nd  diftuigiiiifaed  our  MloiPtri 
teMtefcifatf  m  taan  liin  at  no  gwat  djitaiae.  it  Wisin  viuiifbatweiiif;«doaoiirhotg«f;  tba 
irin  af»|iiM0hed  neartr  with  evwy  tnooHnit    "  We  are  tott  r  «!»  eielaiMed ;  •*  the  irfiUdat 

«*  Chi !  on  r  replied  I ;  *^  I  hear  the  trampling  of  horses  coining  from  the  town.**  We  redonUed 
«•  qatfftieiM^  and  wvre  00011  aware  of  a  nnnieroiu  band  of  cavaliera,  who  oame  towaikda  as  at 
!«ili^iad.    They  WeM  at  the  point  iyfpaasiDg  as. 

<*8tty!  etay  r  shrieked  Marguerite ;  ""sa^uslftyr  Gkid'saaheyaaveasI**    Thefbfemoft 
whe  iwiud  to  act  as  gafde,  immediately  rehied  hi  his  steed. 

«  Tb  she  t  'tis  she  I**  etolaittied  he^  springing  apon  the  groand  t  ^  lt«p»  my  Itfrd,  atop  1  they 
aniaii !  tis  ny  mother.^  At  that  aiomeBt  Margaerite  threw  iwrielf  from  her  horsey  clasped 
tela  her  anas,  aad  oovered  him  with  kisses.    The  other  eavdiers'Stopped  at  tiie  eiolama- 

.tiMb  N 

^The  Barooosi  Liadeabetgr  dried  another  ef  the  strangers  eagerly*.  *<  where  Is  she? 
jb'MM  net  with  yoa  ?"  He  stopped  on  beholding  her  lying  aeaselees  hi  my  artns.  Hastily  he 
oai^llt  her  from  me.  The  proibuad  ileep  in  which  she  was  plunged  made  him  at  first  tremble 
S»  her  hfB,  hat  the  beating  of  herheart  soon  re-assared  hin.  ^  God  be  thanked  !**  saidhe;: 
'libl  has  escaped  unhurt." 

Urtemtpted  his  joy  by  pohiting  out  the  brigands,  who  ooatiimed  to  approach.  No  sooner 
afl  [iBCMtkMied  them  than  the  greatest  part  of  the  compaay,  whidi  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
MfMed  of  soldiers,  hastened  forward  to  meet  them.  The  riUahis  stayed  not  to  receive  their 
t%IMk.  t^reeMng  their  danger,  they  turned  the  heads  of  their  horses,  and  fled  into  the  Wood^ 
laMwrfhey  were  fbllowed  by  our  preserrers.  In  the  meanwhile  the  stranger,  whom  I  guessed 
^  he  the  BaMb  Lindenberg,  after  thanking  me  for  my  care  of  fab  lady,  proposed  our  return*' 
t|g  WtA  all  epeed  to  the  town.  The  baroness,  on  whom  the  effects  tif  the  opiate  had  aet 
&ased  «a  operate,  was  placed  before  him ;  Marguerite  and  her  sen  reesotmted  their  horses  ^ 
^e  baroa'ft  demestics  followed,  and  we  loon  arrhed  at  the  inn  where  he  had  taken  hit  mpnU 

Thff'Was  at  the  Auttrian  Eagle,  where  my  banker.  Whom,  before  «sy  qailtiag  Paris,  I  had 
pitied  lef  my  intention  to  visit  Straabodrg,  Ikad  prepared  h>dgfaigs  fior  me*  I  rejoiced  at  this 
iNiMnllaace.  It  gave  toe  an  opportunity  of  euHfvetusg  the  bafon^  aoqnakitance,  which  I 
affftllia  wtflAd  be  of  use  to  me  in  Germaay.  Immediately  apon  our  arrival,  the  lady  was 
afttiwyed  to  bed.  A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  prescribed  a  taiedioine  likely  to  counteract 
Imi  (Ada  bf  the  sleepy  potion  (  and  after  it  hod  been  poured  down  her  throat,  she  was  com* 
Hftted  to  the  care  of  the  hostess.  The  baroa  then  addressed  hitoself  to  me,  and  entreated  me 
4  Maoaatthe  particulars  of  this  adventure.  I  complied  with  his  reqnest  instantaneously ;  for 
H  yfit*  Inspecting  Stephana's  fate,  whom  I  had  been  compelled  to  ai>andon  to  the  cruelty  of 
iie-hiatiditti,  I  ihund  it  impossible  for  me  to  repose  till  I  had  sottie  news  of  him.  I  received 
Inl  tha  sodn  the  intelligence  that  my  trusty  servant  bad  perished.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
{NaMied  the  brigands,  returned  while  I  was  employed  in  relating  my  adventure  to  the  baron. 
By  their  aeeount,  I  fbund  that  the  robbers  hod  been  overtaken..  Gailt  and  true  courage  are 
jOaMapailble  s  they  had  thrown  themselves  at  the  feet  ctf  their  purstwrs;  had  surrendered 
Aidduelves  without  striking  a  blow ;  had  discovered  their  secret  retreat ;  made  known  their 
riiawlii  by  which  the  rest  of  their  gang  might  be  seised ;  and,  in  shbrt,  had  betrayed  every 
Mi^  af  oerwhrdice  and  baseness.'  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  band,  consbting  of  nearly 
piuky  persons,  had  been  Mode  prisoness^  bdund  and  oondncted  te  dtrasbearg.  Some  of  the 
MKere  hastened  to  the  cdttage,  one  of  the  baaditti  serving  them  as  guide.  The  first  visit 
HWIo  Che  fatal  bam,  Where  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  two  of  the  baron's  servanta 
Ml  alive,  though  desperately  wounded.  The  rest  had  expired  beneath  the  swords  of  the  rob- 
Ian,  and  of  these  my  unhappy  Stephaao  was  6ne^ 

gttanned  at  our  escape,  the  robbers,  in  their  haste  to  overtake  us,  had  neglected  to  visit  the 
)  In  consequence^  the  sokUers  found  the  two  waithig  women  unhurt,  and  buried  hi  the 
aasfth-Uha  slumbar  which  had  overpowered  their  ndstress.  There  was  aebodyaitaibund 
lk%a  iwt«aga»  exeapt  a  chfld  not  dbata  fbtr  years  «hi,  whieh  the  aeldiers  braagfat  away  with 
AMb«    We  ware  baa^ag  onmivari  with  ooDjeeturca  reepeetlag  the  bMi  afiUl  IIMIe  aafbi^ 
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nau,  when  MargMrite  nished  into  the  room  with  the  baby  in  her  anna.  She  feU  at  the  foil 
of  the  oflloer  who  was  making  ns  this  report,  and  blened  him  a  thouiand  timet  for  the  praaer- 
ration  of  her  child*  When  the  first  burst  of  maternal  tenderness  was  over,  I  besoqghl  htr 
to  declare  by  what  means  she  had  been  united  to  a  man  whose  principles  seemed  ao  total^ 
discordant  with  her  own*  She  bent  her  eyes  downwards,  and  wiped  a  few  tean  from  ber 
cheek. 

"  Gentiemen,"  said  she,  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  '*  I  would  request  a  favoor  of  yoo* 
You  have  a  right  to  know  on  whom  you  confer  an  obligation ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  stIAe  a 
confesskm  which  covers  me  with  shame ;  but  permit  me  to  comprise  it  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  I  was  bom  in  Strasboui^t  of  respectable  parents ;  their  names  I  must  at  praeent 
conceal.  My  fether  still  lives,  and  deserves  not  to  he  involved  in  my  infemy.  If  ywi  grant 
my  request,  you  shall  be  informed  of  my  family  namie.  A  villain  made  himself  master  of  my 
affections,  and  to  follow  him  I  quitted  my  fether's  house.  Yet,  though  my  pasaioaa  over- 
powered my  virtue,  I  sunk  not  into  that  degeneracy  of  vice  but  too  commonly  the  lot  of  womea 
who  make  the  first  false  step.  I  lo?ed  my  seducer,  dearly  loved  him  1  I  was  true  to  hia  bed ; 
this  baby  and  the  youth  who  warned  you,  my  lord  baron,  of  your  lady's  danger,  are  tha 
pledges  of  our  afi^ection.  Even  at  this  moment  I  lament  his  loss,  though  'tis  to  him  that  I 
owe  all  the  miseries  of  my  existence.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  but  he  had  squandered  awqr 
his  paternal  inheritance.  His  relations  considered  him  as  a  disgrace  to  their  name,  and  nttarly 
discarded  him.  His  excesses  drew  upon  him  the  iodlgnation  of  the  police.  He  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Strasbourg ;  and  saw  no  other  resource  firom  beggary  than  a  union  with  the  ban- 
ditti who  infested  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  whose  troop  was  chiefly  composed  of  yowig 
men  of  family  in  the  same  predicament  with  himselt  I  was  determined  not  to  forsake,  hiaa* 
I  followed  him  to  the  cavern  of  the  brigands,  and  shared  with  him  the  misery  inseparable 
from  a  life  of  pillage.  But  though  I  was  aware  that  our  existence  was  supported  by  plandar, 
I  knew  not  all  the  horrible  circumstances  attached  to  my  lover's  profession ;  these  he  conoeaied 
from  me  with  the  utmost  care.  He  was  conscious  that  my  sentiments  were  not  suflBoiently 
depraved  to  look  without  horror  upon  assassination.  He  supposed,  and  with  justice,  tliat  I 
should  fly  with  detestation  from  the  embraces  of  a  murderer.  Eight  years  of  possession  had 
not  abated  his  love  for  me ;  and  he  cautiously  removed  from  my  knowledge  every  cireoflBStaocse 
which  might  lead  me  to  suspect  the  crimes  in  which  he  bat  too  often  participated.  He  suooeoded 
perfectly.  It  was  not  till  after  my  seducer's  death  that  I  discovered  his  hands  to  have  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  innocence.  One  fetal  night  he  was  brought  back  to  the  oaverot 
covered  with  wounds ;  he  received  them  in  attacking  an  English  traveller,  whom  Ua  ooou 
paniona  immediately  sacrificed  to  their  resentment.  He  had  only  time  to  entreat  my  pardon 
for  all  the  sorrows  which  he  had  caused  me ;  he  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips  and  expired.  MEy 
grief  was  inexpressible.  As  soon  as  its  violence  had  abated,  I  resolved  to  return  to  .Straaboug^ 
to  throw  myself,  with  my  two  children,  at  my  father'i  feet,  and  implore  his  forgiveness,  tboogh 
I  little  hoped  to  obtam  it.  Wliat  was  my  consternation  when  informed,  that  no  one  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  their  retreat  was  ever  permitted  to  quit  the  troop  of  the  banditti ;  that  I 
must  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  rejoining  society,  and  consent  instantly  to  accept  one  of  their 
band  for  my  husband.  My  prayers  and  remonstrances  were  vain.  They  cast  lots  to  discids 
to  whose  possession  I  should  fall.  I  became  the  property  of  the  infamous  Baptiste.  A  robber, 
who  had  been  a  monk,  pronounced  over  us*a  burlesque  rather  than  a  religious  ceremony  |  I 
and  my  chfldren  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  my  new  husband,  and  he  conveyed  us  imwei 
diately  to  his  home.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  long  entertained  for  me  the  moat  ardent 
regard ;  but  that  friendship  for  my  deceased  lover  had  obliged  him  to  stifle  his  desirea.  He 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fete,  and  for  some  time  treated  me  with  respect  and 
gentleness.  At  length,  finding  that  my  aversion  rather  increased  than  diminished,  he  obtaiBtd 
those  fevours  by  violence  which  I  persisted  to  refuse  him.  No  resource  remained  for  me  but 
to  bear  my  sorrows  with  patience ;  I  was  conscious  that  I  deserved  them  but  too  welL  FUjght 
was  forbidden.  My  children  were  in  the  power  of  Baptiste ;  and  he  had  sworn,  that  if  I 
attempted  to  escape,  theh'  lives  shouM  pay  for  it.  I  had  too  many  opportunities  of  witnesrfBg 
the  barbarity  of  his  nature,  to  doubt  his  fulfilling  his  oath  to  the  very  letter.  Sad  ezperknoe 
had  conviaoed  ase  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation.  My  fifst  lover  had  carefully  ooooeeledthem 
£vmm0/  Batiste  ntber  njolntd  in  opening  my  eyes  to  the  emelties  of  his  profsMJon,  m4 
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jftrofa  to  fiunlUarife  me  with  blood  and  ilmgfater.  My  naturo  wai  Uoratlons  and  warm,  bat 
aot  emal ;  my  oondact  had  been  Imprudent,  but  my  heart  was  not  anprindpled.  Judge,  then, 
what  I  mutt  have  felt  at  befaif  a  cpatlnual  witneM  of  crimee  the  most  horrible  and  revolting ; 
Jodge  how  I  moit  have  grieved  at  being  united  to  a  man,  who  received  the  nninipeoting  gueet 
with  an  dr  of  openneM  and  hospitality,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  meditated  his  destrootion  i 
Chagrin  and  discontent  preyed  upon  my  constitution ;  the  few  charms  bestowed  on  me  by 
nntnra  withered  away*  and  the  direction  of  my  countenance  denoted  the  sufferings  of  my  heart. 
1  was  tempted  a  thousand  times  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence ;  but  the  remembrance  of  my 
^AiOdrM  held  my  hand.  I  trembled  to  leave  my  dear  boys  in  my  tyrant's  power,  and  trembled 
yet  more  for  their  vbtue  than  their  lives.  The  second  was  still  too  young  to  benefit  by  my 
Inatruetions ;  but  In  the  heart  of  my  eldest  I  laboured  unceasingly  to  plant  those  prindplea 
which  m^t  enable  him  to  avoid  the  crimes  of  his  parents.  He  listened  to  me  with  docility, 
or  rather  with  eagerness.  Even  at  his  early  age,  he  showed  that  he  was  not  calculated  for 
the  society  of  villains ;  and  the  only  comfort  which  I  enjoyed  among  my  sorrows,  was  to  wit. 
DOM  the  dawning  virtue  of  my  Theodore. 

**  Such  was  my  situation  when  the  perfidy  of  Don  Alphonso's  poetUlion  conducted  him  to 
the  cottage.  His  youth,  air,  and  manners,  interested  me  most  forcibly  In  his  behalf.  The 
idMenoe  of  my  husband's  sons  gave  me  an  opportunity  which  I  had  long  wished  to  find,  and  I 
resolved  to  risk  everything  to  preserve  the  stranger.  The  vigilance  of  Baptiste  prevented  me 
from  warning  Don  Alphonso  of  his  danger.  I  knew  that  my  betraying  the  secret  would  be 
immediately  punished  with  death  t  and,  however  embittered  was  my  life  by  calamities,  1 
wanted  oourage  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  preserving  that  of  another  person.  My  only  hope 
rested  upon  procuring  succour  from  Strasbourg.  At  this  I  resolved  to  try ;  and  should  an 
opportunity  oflTer  of  warning  Don  Alpbonio  of  his  danger  unobserved,  I  was  determined  to 
telxe  It  with  avidity.  By  Baptlste's  orders  I  went  up  stairs  to  moke  the  stranger's  bed ;  I 
spread  upon  it  sheets  in  which  a  traveller  had  been  murdered  but  a  few  nights  before,  and 
whhsh  stlD  were  stained  with  blood.  I  hoped  that  these  marks  would  not  escape  the  vigilance 
of  our  guest,  and  that  he  would  collect  from  them  the  designs  of  my  perfidious  husband. 
Neither  was  this  the  only  step  which  I  took  to  preserve  the  stranger.  Theodore  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  illness.  I  stole  into  his  room  unobserved  by  my  tyrant,  communicated  to 
bim  my  project,  and  he  entered  into  it  with  eagerness.  He  rose  in  spite  of  his  malady,  and 
dressed  himself  with  all  speed.  I  fastened  one  of  the  sheets  round  his  arms,  and  lowered  him 
from  the  window.  Ho  fiew  to  the  stable,  took  Claude's  horse,  and  hastened  to  Strasbourg. 
Had  he  been  accosted  by  the  banditti,  he  was  to  have  declared  himself  sent  upon  a  message  by 
Baptiste,  but  fortunately  he  reached  tjho  town  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  at  Strasbourg,  he  entreated  assistance  from  the  magistrates ;  his  story  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  at  length  came  to  the  knowledge  of  'my  lord  the  baron.  Anxious 
for  the  safety  of  his  lady,  who  he  knew  would  be  upon  the  road  that  evening,  it  struck  him 
that  she  might  have  faWen  into  the  power  of  the  robbers.  He  accompanied  Theodore,  who 
gtdded  the  soldiers  towards  the  cottage,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  us  from  falling  once 
more  Into  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 

Hero  I  interrupted  Marguerite  to  Inquire  why  the  sleepy  potion  had  been  presented  to  me. 
She  said  that  Baptiste  supposed  me  to  have  arms  about  me^  and  wished  to  incapacitate  me 
from  making  resistance  ;1t  was  a  precaution  which  he  always  took,  since,  as  the  travellers  had 
no  hopes  of  escaping,  despair  would  have  incited  them  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 

The  baron  then  desirod  Marguerite  to  inform  him  what  were  her  present  plans.  I  joined 
Urn  In  declaring  my  readiness  to  show  my  gratitude  to  her  for  the  preservation  of  my  life. 

'*  Disgusted  with  a  world,**  she  replied,  **  in  which  I  have  met  nothing  but  misfortunes,  my 
only  wish  is  to  retire  Into  a  convent.  But  first  I  must  provide  for  my  children.  I  find  that 
my  mother  Is  no  more-*probabIy  driven  to  an  untimely  grave  by  my  desertion.  My^Iather  is 
still  livhig.  He  is  not  a  hard  man.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  my  ingratitude  and 
fanprudenoe,  your  hitercesslons  may  induce  him  to  forgive  me,  and  to  take  charge  of  his  unfor* 
toaate  grandsons.    If  you  obtain  this  boon  for  me,  you  will  repay  my  services  a  thousand  fold.** 

Both  the  baron  and  myself  assured  Marguerite  that  we  would  spare  no  pahu  to  obtain  her 
piidon  i  and  that,  oven  should  her  fother  be  infiexible,  she  need  be  imdtr  no  apprebensiont 
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rmpfecting  tte  ftM  tthar  dhSdrea.  I  nftged  mfwdittai  proriite  for  Thaoden^  md  tht-baroii 
promified  to  tal^e  tht  ^wongeft  under  lite  proteUton.  The  grateftd  voftier  thaalied  'Oi  wifli 
Man  for  wtint  flie  etllad  generoefty,  but  w1iiah»  in  Unoi,  was  bo  moMthan  a  proper  mie  of 
our  obUgaikma  to  her*  She  then  left  the  room  to  pat  her  Uttk  boy  to  bed,  whom  foUgoe  aad 
deep  had  oompletoiy  otforpoirered. 

The  baronen,  od  reoovering,  aad  being  informed  from  what  danger  I  bad  roKiied  hen^  mC 
no  bomids  to  the  eiprauionf  of  her  gratitndcb  She  Was  Joined  ao  warmly  by  her  fanabawi  hi 
preisfaig  me  to  aeeonpany  them  to  their  caatle  in  Bavaria,  that  I  found  it  imponible  to  reiiit 
their  entfeatioB.  I>oring  a  weeic  which  we  passed  at  Strasbonrg,  the  interests  of  Maargnmit^ 
Were  not  forgotten.  In  our  application  to  her  father  we  sooceeded  as  amply  as  we  ooold  wish. 
The  good  old  man  had  lost  his  wife«  He  had  no  children  but  this  unfortmiate  dangUar,  ov 
whom  he  had  received  no  news  for  almost  fourteen  years.  He  was  surrounded  by  ^Batasifc 
rdations,  who  waited  with  impatience  for  his  decease,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  hia  money* 
When,  therefore,  Margoerite  appeared  again  so  nnezpeotedly,  he  considered  her  as  a  gift  Urooi 
heaven.  He  received  her  and  her  children  with  open  arms,  and  insisted  upon  their  iMttahWih 
ing  themselves  in  his  house  without  d^Iay.  The  disappointed  cousins  were  obliged  to  give 
place.  The  old  tnsin  wOnld  not  hear  of  his  daughter's  retiring  into  a  oonvent.  He  said  that 
she  was  too  neeessairy  to  his  happiness,  and  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  relinqubh  her  deaigns; 
But  bo  persuasions  could  induce  Theodore  to  give  up  the  plan  which  I  had  at  first  mni4ed 
out  for  him.  He  had  attached  himself  to  me  most  sincerely  daring  my  stay  at  Strasbooq^ ; 
amd  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  he  besought  me  with  tears  to  take  him  into  mj 
service.  He  set  forth  all  his  little  talents  in  the  most  fovourable  colourB,  and  tried  to  ooitvine» 
me  that  I  should  find  him  of  infinite  nse  to  me  upon  the  road.  I  was  uowilUog  to  ekaige 
myself  with  a  lad  scarcely  turned  of  thirteen,  who  I  knew  oodld  only  be  a  burden  to  me  ^ 
however,  I  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  this  affectionate  youth,  who,  in  fact,  possoiicda 
thousand  estimable  qualities.  With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  his  relations  to  let  hiia 
follow  me ;  and  that  permission  once  obtained,  he  was  dubbed  with  the  title  of  my  page. 
Having  passed  a  week  at  Strasbourg,  Theodore  and  myself  set  out  for  Bavaria,  in  company 
with  the  baron  and  his  lady.  These  latter,  as  well  as  myself,  had  forced  Maignento  ta 
accept  several  presents  of  value,  both  for  herself  and  her  youngest  son.  On  leaviag  her,  I 
promised  his  mother  faithfully,  that  I  would  restore  Theodore  to  her  within  the  year. 

I  have  related  this  adventure  at  length,  Lorenzo,  that  you  might  understand  the  means  by 
which  **  the  adventurer  Alphonso  d'AIvarada  got  introduced  into  the  castle  of  Lindenberg*** 
Judge  fh>m  this  specimen  how  much  faith  should  be  given  to  your  aimVs  assertions* 


CHAPTER    III. 

My  journey  was  uncommonly  agreeable.  I  found  the  baron  a  man  of  some  sense,  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  without  stirring  beyond  the  pTecinota 
of  his  own  domains,  and  consequently  his  manners  were  far  from  being  the  most  polished ;  bnt 
he  was  hearty,  good-humoured,  and  fHendly.  His  attention  to  me  was  all  that  I  couM  wish, 
and  I  had  every  rebson  to  be  satisfied  with  his  behaviour.  His  ruling  passion  was  hunting; 
which  he  had  brought  himself  to  consider  as  a  serious  occupation ;  and  When  tailEing  over 
some  remarkable  chace,  he  treated  the  8ubje<jt  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  it  had  been  a  bnttla  eo 
which  the  fate  of  two  kingdoms  were  depending.  I  happened  to  be  a  tolerable  sporteuMli ;  soon 
after  my  arrival  at  Lindenberg,  I  gave  some  proofs  Of  my  dexterity.  The  baron  imaiediat«i{y 
marked  me  down  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  vowed  to  me  an  eternal  fHendship. 

That  friendship  was  become  to  me  by  no  means  indifierent  At  the  caetle  of  Linflenbttgw 
I  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  your  sister,  the  lovely  Agnes.  For  me,  wlioee  heart  waa  tuoea»« 
pied,  and  who  grieved  at  the  void,  to  see  her  and  to  love  her  were  the  same.  I  fooild  Id 
Agnes  aH  that  was  requisite  to  secure  my  affoction.  She  was  then  ewreeiy  sixteiBi,  her 
person,  light  and  elegant,  was  already  formed ;  she  possessed  several  talents  in  perfeetimy 
particularly  those  of  music  said  drawing ;  Iter  character  wtt  gay,  open,  and  good-hnmontf^ ; 
4md  Ae^rrseefol  tfmpUeity  of  her  dress  nnd  manners  formed  an  advantageoda^Mttnat  to  tii» 
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MittiAftaidiaAooqiMiiyQffbe  IHviilMidinei  whon  I  had  Just  qdtt^  From  the  QonMnlb 
•AM  UbMiU  Int  Halt  Hw  moii  livaiy  tnCePett  in  htr  hie*  I  autdo  many  Inqniri^s  reypeotiflf 
iiertCAhabanawn. 

**  fSm  m  my  nlioe^''  lapIM  tbafe  lady;  '^yoa  are  ttfll  ignorant,  Don  Alphonso,  that  I  am 
jair  cMwnfefyiranMUL  I  am  tiilir  *o  the  Psakeof  Medina  Cell.  Agnet  b  the  daughter  ofay 
jaoaad  hiolhar,  Don  Oaiton ;  the  hat  been  destined  to  the  convent  from  her  cradle,  and  wU 
■m&B  make  her  profraatoa  at  Madrid." 

Hera  Lonnao  interruiited  the  marquia  by  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  "  Intended  for  the 
oonvent  from  the  cradle !"  laid  ha ^  •'by  heaven,  this  is  the  first  word  that  I  ever  heard  of 
■udi  adeilgn." 

**  ihaUeva  it,  my  dear  Lorenzo,**  answered  Don  Raymond ;  ■*  but  you  must  listen  to  m^ 
milk  ptfienca.    Yoo  will  act  be  less  surprised  when  I  relate  some  particulars  of  your  family    i 
irijtt  wkaown  to  yon,  and  wliioh  I  have  learnt  Arom  the  mouth  of  Agnes  herselt" 

Hs  then  resuBood  his  nanrativie  aa  follows  i  Tou  cannot  but  be  aware  that  your  parents 
■fifaa  onfortmuitdy  slawa  to  the  gromest  superstition ;  when  this  foible  was  called  uito  play, 
tMr  ovary  other  sentiment,  thefar  every  other  pasrion,  yielded  to  its  faresistible  strength* 
^IWla  she  was  big  with  Agnes,  your  mother  was  seized  with  a  dangemns  iUness,  andgiven  ' 
#fmr  hgr  Imr  physicians^  In  this  situation  Donna  Isabella  vowed  thit'^  if  she  recovered  from 
iMrmslady*  the  chihi  then  living  in  her  bosom,  if  a  girl,  should  be  dedicated  to  St  Clare ;  if  a 
boy,  to  St  Benedict.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  die  got  rid  of  her  compUdnt ;  Agnes  entered 
the  world  alive^  and  was  immediately  destined  to  the  service  of  St  Clare. 

Don  OasSon  readily  ohimad  in  with  his  lady's  wishes ;  but,  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the 

llnlriL  his  brother,  respeeting  a  monastic  lif^,  it  was  determined  that  your  sister's  destination 

ghff^M  bo  oarafiUly  oonoealed  from  him.     The  better  to  guard  the  secret,  it  was  resolved  that 

Aftttt  should  acoompany  her  aunt.  Donna  Rodolpha,  into  Germany,  whither  that  lady  was 

<oa  the  point  of  fbUowiag  her  new  married  husband,  Baron  Lindenberg.    On  her  arrival  at 

that  eitateb  the  young  Agnes  was  put  into  a  convent,  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  the  castle. 

Xho  wagu  to  whom  her  education  was  confided  performed  their  charge  with  exactitude  ;  they 

made  her  a  perfect  mistress  of  many  accomplishments,  and  strove  to  infuse  into  her  mind  a 

tute  for  the  retirement  and  tranquil  pleasures  of  a  convcDt.     But  a  secret  instinct  made  the 

yoiiiv  Nolnse  sensible  that  she  was  not  born  for  solitude;  in  all  the  freedom  of  youth  and 

gakty*  sha  sorupled  not  to  treat  as  ridiculous  many  ceremonies  which  the  nuns  regarded  with 

awe ;  and  she  was  never  more  happy  than  when  her  lively  imagination  inspired  her  with  some 

solnimt  to  plsgue  the  abiff  lady  abbess,  or  the  ugly,  ill-tempered  old  porteress.     She  looked 

mith  disgast  upon  the  prospoot  before  her ;  however,  no  alternative  was  offered  to  her,  and 

ahe  submitted  to  the  daonee  of  her  parents,  though  not  without  secret  repining. 

Hmt  repngnanoa  she  had  not  art  enough  to  conceal  long ;  Don  Gaston  was  informed  of  it. 
Alarmed,  Lorenzo,  lest  yonr  affection  for  her  should  oppose  itself  to  his  projects,  and  lest  you 
fllpuld  positively  objeotto  yonr  sister*s  misery,  he  resolved  tojieep  the  whole  affair  from  your 
Igsowlodge  aa  well  as  the  duke's,  till  the  sacrifice  should  be  consummated.  The  season  of  her 
taking  thfi  veU  was  fizad  for  the  time  when  you  should  be  upon  your  travels ;  in  the  mean- 
Wk^  BO  hhit  was  dropped  of  Donna  Inesilla's  fatal  vow.  Your  sister  was  never  permitted  to 
know  your  direction.  All  yomr  letters  were  read  before  she  received  them,  and  those  parts 
#||Rioed  whioh  were  likely  to  nonrish  bar  inclination  for  the  world ;  her  answers  were  dictated 
either  by  heit  aunt,  or  by  dame  Cuaegonda,  her  govemess.  These  particulars  I  leanU  partly 
from  Agnes,  partly  from  the  baroness  herself. 

I  immediately  determinad  upon  rescuing  this  lovely  girl  from  a  fate  so  contrary  to. her 
ineiiQatipss,  and  ill  suited  to  her  merit.  I  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  myself  into  her  favour ; 
I  boasted  of  my  friendsbip  and  intimacy  with  you.  She  listened  to  me  with  avidity;  she 
floamadto  devour  my  words  while  I  spoke  in  year  praise,  and  her  eyes  thanked  me  for  my 
afliEMitioQ  to  her  brother.  My  conakant  and  unremitting  attention  at  length  gained  me  her 
lUMTt.  and  with  difficulty  t  obliged  her  to  confess  that  she  loved  me.  When,  however,  I 
f  lOpHed.har  quitting  the  castle  of  LiDdenberg,  she  rejected  the  idea  hi  positive  terms. 

*<  So  gaacious,  Alphonso^'*  she  sd4 ;  «*  you  possess  my  heart,  but  use  not  the  gift  Ignobly* 
CAiploy  not  your  ascendancy  over  me  hi  persuading  me  to  take  a  step  at  which  I  should 
Jmr^sAor  ll«v»  to  Unslu    Loss  SMsav  and  deserted ;  my  brother,  my  only  friend,  Is  separated 
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from  m9f  tad  my  otlier  nUtioiit  aet  with  me  at  my  enemlct  Take  pity  oo  my  anprotaeltd 
•Itoation.  Instead  of  ledueing  me  to  an  action  wbioh  wonld  cover  me  with  thame,  itrivi 
vather  to  gain  the  aiTectlons  of  tbote  who  govern  me.  The  baron  etteema  yon.  My  wmt,  to 
others  ever  harsh,  proud»  and  contempiuons,  remembers  that  yon  reaened  her  from  the  hmids 
of  murderers,  and  wears  with  yon  akme  the  appearance  of  iLhidnessand  benignity.  Try» 
then,  your  influence  over  my  guardians*  If  they  coment  to  our  union,  my  hnndo  la  yoiin. 
Vrom  your  account  of  my  brother,  I  cannot  doubt  your  ohtafaifaig  his  approbation ;  nod  when 
they  find  the  impossibiUty  of  executing  their  design,  I  trust  that  my  parents  will  eaoMO  my 
disobedience,  and  expiate  by  some  other  sacrifice  my  mother's  fhtat  vow." 

Prom  the  first  moment  that  I  beheld  Agnes,  I  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  fiivoor  of 
her  relations*  Authorised  by  the  confession  of  her  regard,  I  redoubled  my  exerttasi  My 
principal  battery  was  directed  against  the  baroness:  it  was  easy  to  discover  that  bar  wwd 
was  law  in  the  castle ;  her  husband  paid  her  the  most  absbloto  submission,  and  oonildafed 
her  as  a  superior  being.  She  was  about  forty ;  in  her  youth  she  had  been  abennty,  hut  her 
charms  had  been  on  that  large  scale  which  can  but  iU  sustain  the  shodL  of  years }  howevoff 
she  stm  possessed  some  remains  of  them.  Her  understanding  waa  strong  and  excellenty  whoQ 
not  obscured  by  prejudice,  which  unludiily  was  but  seldom  the  ease.  Her  passioai  were 
violent ;  she  spar^  no  pains  to  gratify  them,  and  pursued  with  unremitting  vengeaneo  tbeee 
who  opposed  themselves  to  lier  wishes.  The  warmest  of  friends,  the  most  invetorato  of 
enemies,  such  was  the  Baroness  Lindenberg. 

I  laboured  incessantly  to  please  her  ;  unluckily  I  succeeded  but  too  well.  She  seemed 
gratified  by  my  attention,  and  treated  me  with  a  distinction  accorded  by  her  to  no  one  else. 
One  of  my  daily  occupations  was  reading  to  her  for  several  hours  s  those  lumrs  I  sbonld 
much  rather  have  passed  with  Agnes ;  but  as  I  was  conscious  that  complaisance  for  her  amit 
would  advance  our  union,  I  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the  penance  imposed  opon  me. 
Donna  Rodolpha's  library  was  principally  composed  of  old  Spanish  romances ;  these  were  her 
Ihvourite  studies,  and  once  a  day  one  of  these  unmerciful  volumes  was  put  regularly  Into  my 
hands.  I  read  the  wearisome  adventures  of  '  Perceforest,'  *  Tirante  the  White,'  '  Palmerie 
of  England,'  and  *  The  Knight  of  the  Sun,'  till  the  book  was  on  the  point  of  falling  from  my 
hands  through  ennui.  However,  the  increasing  pleasure  which  the  baroness  seemed  to  take 
in  my  society,  encouraged  me  to  persevere;  and  latterly  she  showed  me  a  partiality  §o 
marked,  that  Agnes  advised  me  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  declaring  our  mutual  paaakm 
to  her  aunt. 

One  evening  I  was  alone  with  Donna  Rodolpna  in  her  own  apartment.  As  our  readiogi 
generally  treated  of  love,  Agnes  was  never  permitted  to  auist  at  them.  I  was  Just  ooograftv* 
Uthig  myself  at  having  finished  *  The  Loves  of  Tristian  and  the  Queen  Iscult*— «" 

**  Ah !  the  unfortunates! "  cried  the  baroness;  "how  say  you,  signer?  Do  you  think  It 
possible  for  man  to  feel  an  attachment  so  disinterested  and  sincere  V 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  replied  I ;  *^  my  own  heart  furnishes  me  with  the  certainty.  All  I 
Donna  Rodolpha,  might  I  but  hope  for  your  approbation  of  my  love  I  might  I  but  confsii  the 
name  of  my  mistress  without  incurring  your  resentment  1"    She  interrupted  me 

**  Suppose  I  were  to  say  that  she  returns  your  affection,  and  laments  not  less  iliieerely 
than  yourself  the  unhappy  vows  which  separate  her  from  you." 

'<  Ah !  Donna  Rodolpha ! ''  I  exclaimed,  throwing  myself  on  my  knees  before  her,  aed 
pressing  her  hand  to  my  lips,  "you  have  discovered  my  secret!  What  is  your  deeisloii? 
Must  I  despair,  or  may  1  reckon  upon  your  favour?" 

She  withdrew  not  the  hand  Which  I  held ;  but  s^e  turned  from  me,  and  covered  her  fhce 
with  the  other.—"  How  can  I  refuse  it  you?"  she  replied :  "  Ah  I  Don  Alphonso,  I  have  long 
perceived  to  whom  your  attentions  were  directed,  but  till  now  I  perceived  not  the  impreeslon 
which  they  made  upon  my  heart.  At  length  I  can  no  longer  hide  my  weakness  eltber  from 
myself  or  from  you.  I  yield  to  the  violence  of  my  passion,  and  own  that  I  adore  yon !  For 
three  long  months  I  stified  my  desires ;  but  growing  stronger  by  resistance,  I  submit  to  fbefar 
fanpetuosity.  Pride,  fear,  and  honour,  respect  for  myself,  and  my  engagements  to  the  baroo» 
all  are  vanquished.  I  sacrifice  them  to  my  love  for  yon,  and  It  stfll  seems  to  me  that  I  psg 
too  mean  a  price  for  your  possession." 

She  paused  for  an  answer.- ^udge,  my  Lorenzo^  what  most  have  been  my  cobAuIob  it  tfali 
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AbeoTery.  At  ooee  I  taw  i^ll  the  magnitiide  of  tblf  obttaeie,  whleh  I  bad  mymAt  rabed  to  ay 
happinoMt  The  haroneis  had  placed  those  attentioM  to  her  own  aecovnt,  whieh  I  had  mereif 
paid  her  finr  the  take  of  Agnes;  and  the  strength  of  her  eipresiioiis,  the  looks  that  aocoa« 
pnnied  them,  and  my  knowledge  of  her  revengeful  disposition^  made  me  tremble  for  myself  and 
my  beloved.  I  was  dlent  for  some  minnies.  I  kne  w  not  how  to  reply  to  her  deolaration  s  I 
ooold  only  resolve  to  clear  np  the  mistake  withoat  delay,  and  for  the  preseDt  to  conoeal  from 
her  knowledge  the  name  of  my  mistress.  No  sooner  had  she  avowed  her  passkm  than  the 
mmports  which  before  were  evMent  in  my  featnresgave  place  to  oonstcmatkm  andooostraint. 
I  dropped  her  hand,  and  rose  from  my  knees.  The  ehaiife  in  my  conntenanoe  did  not  escape 
bet  observatioii. 

•"What  meant  this  sflence?*  said  she  in  a  trembUttgvoiee;  **whereitthatJoywhidiyooM 
netoeipeot?"— 

**  Forgive  me^  tignora,**  I  antwered,  "  if  what  necessity  forces  frtm  me  thonld  teem  harth 
•ad  ungmteftil.  To  enoonrage  you  in  an  error,  which,  however  It  may  flatter  mytelf,  mutt 
prove  to  you  the  touroe  of  disappointment,  would  make  me  appear  erimfaial  In  every  eye.  Ho- 
ttovr  obHget  me  to  faiform  you,  that  you  have  mistaken  for  the  soUdtnde  of  love  what 
was  only  the  attention  of  friendship.  The  latter  sentiment  it  that  which  I  witbed  to  excite 
in  your  botomt  to  entertain  a  warmer,  retpeet  for  you  forbids  me,  and  gratKode  for  the 
baron*t  generous  treatment.  Perliaps  these  reasons  would  not  be  sufficient  to  shield  me  from 
jrouT  attractions,  were  it  not  that  my  aflbctions  are  already  bestowed  upon  another.  You 
bave  charms,  signora,  which  might  captivate  tlie  most  hisensible ;  no  heart  unoccupied  could 
retitt  them,  Happy  it  b  for  me  that  mfaie  b  no  longer  in  my  possesskm,  or  I  should  have 
to  reproach  myself  for  ever  with  having  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Recollect  yourtdt 
noUe  lady !  recollect  what  is  owed  by  you  to  honour,  by  me  to  the  baron,  and  replace,  by  es« 
teem  and  friendship,  these  sentiments  which  I  never  can  return.**  The  baroness  turned  Jpole 
nt  thb  nnezpected  and  positive  declaration ;  she  doubted  whether  she  slept  or  woke.  '  At 
length  vecoviBring  from  her  surprise,  consternation  gave  place  to  rage,  and  the  blood  rushed 
back  Into  her  cheeks  with  violence. 

*<  Vnbin  r*  she  cried ;  "  monster  of  deceit  1  Thus  b  the  avowal  of  my  love  received  ?  U 
it  thus  that— but,  no,  no  I  it  cannot,  it  shall  not  be !  Alphonso,  behold  me  at  your  feet ! 
Be  witaeit  to  my  despair  I  Look  with  pity  on  a  woman  who  loves  you  with  sincere  aflecClon ! 
She  who  possesses  your  heart,  how  has  she  merited  such  a  treasure  ?  What  sacrifice  has  she 
made  to  you  ?    What  raises  her  above  Rodolpha  ?'* 

I  endeavoured  to  lift  her  from  her  knees.  '*  For  Ood*B  sake,  signora,  restrain  these  tran^ 
iports;  they  disgrace  yourself  and  me.  Your  exclamations  maybe  heard,  and  your  secret 
(Uvolged  to  your  attendants.  I  see  that  my  presence  only  irritates  you  :  permit  me  to  retire." 
I  prepared  to  quit  the  apartment ;  the  baroness  caught  me  suddenly  by  the  arm. 

"  And  who  is  my  rival  ?**  said  she  in  a  menacing  tone ;  •<  I  will  know  her  name,  and  when  I 

know  it 1  She  is  some  one  in  my  power ;  you  entreated  my  favour,  my  protection  !    Lei 

me  but  find  her,  let  me  but  know  who  dares  to  rob  me  of  your  heart,  and  she  shall  tnffbr 
every  torment  which  jealousy  and  disappointment  can  inflict.  Who  Is  she  ?  Answer  me  thb 
moment  Hope  not  to  conceal  her  from  my  vengeance  I  Spies  shall  be  set  over  you ;  every 
etep,  every  look  shall  be  watched ;  your  eyes  will  discover  my  rival ;  I  shall  know  her ;  and 
when  she  is  found,  tremble,  Alphonso,  for  her  and  for  yourself.*'  As  the  uttered  these  last 
words,  her  fury  mounted  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  stop  her  powers  of  respiration.  She  panted, 
groaned,  and  at  length  fainted  away.  As  she  was  failing  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  placed 
her  upon  a  sofa.  Then  hastening  to  the  door,  I  summoned  her  women  to  her  assistanoe ;  ) 
oommitted  her  to  their  care,  and  seised  the  opportunity  of  escaping. 

Agitated  and  confused  beyond  expression,  1  bent  my  steps  towards  the  garden.  The  be- 
nignity with  which  the  baroneu  had  listened  to  me  at  first,  raised  my  hopes  to  the  highest 
pitch :  I  imagined  her  to  have  perceived  my  attachment  to  her  niece,  and  to  approve  of  It. 
Extreme  was  my  disappointment  at  understandhig  the  true  purport  of  her  discourse.  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  take :  the  superstition  of  the  parents  of  Agnes,  aided  by  her  aunt*s  unfor- 
tunate passion,  seemed  to  oppose  such  obstacles  to  our  union  as  were  almost  insurmountable. 
As  I  passed  by  a  low  parlour,  the  windows  of  which  looked  into  the  garden,  through  the  door, 
whieh  stood  half  open,  I  observed  Agnet  teated  aft  a  table.     She  was  occupied  in  drawing. 
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and  mrnni  niitniilmi^kguiiei  wan  •eatteml  foood  bar.    I  entoredt  Atill  uodetonninad  wfa^- 
llwr  I  fbonld  ftoqaainl  bar  witb  Uw  deoUuwUon  of  the  baroneti* 

-Okl  if  it  «Bly  yoo?**  laUlatM^  raiikif  her  bead ;  ''yoa  are  no  itraager,  and  I  ahall  «ottp 
Italia  my  ooonpatte  wkhooi  earoBMajr.    Take  a  diair,  aad  feat  youraelf  by  me." 

1  ebeyed,  and  pUeed  ayielf  near  the  table.  Unoonsoioiu  wbi^  I  wma  doiDg,  and  totaDf 
oteopied  by  tbe  eoene  wbiob  had  just  paased,  I  took  np  some  of  the  drawiogi,  and  cast  Wf 
•!«•  ever  then.  One  ofibesol^eetaiteiioknie  from  Uaiingalaiity.  It  repretaited  the  gprert 
fanUeftbeeactleoCIindenberg.  A  door  oonduoting  to  a  narrow  ataircaae  itood  half  eyca. 
In  the  fMrefronod  appeared  a  group  ^ignrei,  pkoed  hi  the  UMSt  gvoteaqne  attitndea;  tenor 
?rai  eipretied  upon  every  countenance.  Here  was  one  upon  his  knees»  with  hia  eyes  onit  np 
In 4ieaven.  and  praying  most  devontly^  there*  another  was  ereeping  sway  upon  .a&  Iran. 
Some  hid  their  faces  in  their  cUmJls,  or  the  laps  of  their  companions;  some  bad  OMMiaaiml 
tiieiBseivea  beneath  « table*  on  wfakh  the  nunnanta  of  a  feast  were-miblei  while  othMif  withr 
gaping  nM«lb%  and  eyes  wUestretebed,  pointed  to  a  4gni6  supposed  to  have  emated  thin 
dislurbanee.  It  reprseented  a  Ismale  of  nore  than  bnasan  statute*  clothed  in  the  habit  of 
fone  religloas  order*  Her  Imo  was  vsiiad ;  4m  her  arm  bung  a  chaptet  of  beadas  Aar  dmi 
wnsin several  places  stained  with  blood  whieb  triokM  froas a  wonnd  upeo  her  bosook.  Jn 
cue  hand  she  belda  lamp,  in  the -other  a  large  knife,  and  she  seessed  advancii^  towivda  tW 
iron  gatea  of  the  halL 

**  What  dees  thia  mean*  Agnes?**  said- 1;  *<ia  this  some  invention  of  your  own?**  She 
east  her  eyes  npon  the  drawing, 

**  Oh  1  no,"  she  replied;  **  'tis  the  invention  of  much  wiser  heads  than  mine.  Bnt  can  yoo 
possibly  have  lived  at  Lindenberg.  £ar  three  whole  months  without  bearing  of  the  bUieding 
nnn?" 

**  Yon  are  the  first  who  ever  mentioned  the  name  to  me.    Pray*  who  may  the  lady  be?"     * 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to^eeU  you.  All  my  knowledge  of  her  hiatory  ooflMft 
ifimn  an  old  traditioain  thia  family*  whieh  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son#  and  i» 
firmly  credited  throughout  the  baron's  domains.  Nay,  the J»aron  believes  it  himself^  and  an 
Ibr  my  aunt*  who  has  a  natural  turn  for  the  marveUons,  she  would  sooner  doubt  the  fnmeity 
of  the  Bible  than  of  the  bleeding  nun.     Shall  I  tell  you  this  history  ?" 

I  answered  that  she  would  oblige  me  much  by  relating  it;  she  resumed  her  drawi^^  -anal 
then  proceeded  as  follows,  io  a  tone  of  burlesqued  gravity  :— 

**  It  is  surprising  that  in  all  the  chronicles  of  past  times  this  remarkable  .personage  ia  never 
oooe  mentioned.  Fain  would  I  account  to  you  her  life ;  but,  unluckily,  till  after  her  death 
■be  was  never  known  to  have  existed.  Then  first  did  ■  she  think  it  necessary  to  mnke  snma 
noise  in  the  worM*  and  with  that  intention  the  made  bold  to  seize  upon  the  castle  of  Undno* 
berg.  Having  a  good  taste,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  best  room  of  the  house  ;  and*  once 
established  there,  she  began  to  amuse  herself  by  knoeking  about  the  tables  and  ckiaira  in  the 
middle  of  the  night*  Perhaps  she  was  a  bad  sleeper,  but  this  I  w&s  never  able  to  nff^aK 
According  to  the  tradition,  this  entertainment  commenced  about  a  century  ago.  It  waa 
aecompanied  with  shrieking,  howling,  groaning,  swearing,  and  many  other  agnreeable  -noisea  of 
the  same  kind.  But  though  one  particular  room  was  more  especially  honoured  with  her  viaits^ 
she  did  not  entirely  confine  herself  to  it.  She  occasionally  ventured  into  the  old  galleriei^ 
paced  up  and  down  the  spacious  halls ;  or,  sometimes  stopping  at  the  doors  of  the  chamber^ 
she  wept  and  wailed  there,  to  the  universal  terror  of  the  inhabitants.  In  these  noctnmal 
eionrsions  she  was  seen  by  different  people,  who  all  describe  her  appearance  as  you  behold  It 
here  traced  by  the  hand  of  her  nnworthy  historian." 

The  singularity  of  this  account  insensibly  engsged  my  attention.  "  Did  she  never  apeak  in 
thoae  who  met  her?"  said  I. 

**  Not  she.  Tbe  specimens,  indeed,  which  she  gave  nigntly  of  her  talents  for  conversaUM^ 
were  by  no  means  Inviting.  Sometimes  the  castle  rung  with  oaths  and^execFations ;  amoisnt 
after  she  repeated  her  paternoster ;  new  she  howled  ont  the  most  horrible  blasphemies*  and 
then  chanted  De  pnfimdu  as  otderiy  as  if  stiU  in  choir.  In  short*  she  seemed  a  migb^ 
enpriciene  being,  but  whether  she  prayed  or  cursed*  whether  she  was  impious  or  devout*  she 
abraye  eentrfved  to  terrify  her  aiiditora  out  of  tbeh'  senses.  Tbe  oastle  beoame  acsmlgr 
iMUtaUei  and  ito  krd  was  se  frigbteaed  by  these  midnight  revels*  that  one  fine  amrniiv  ^ 
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WMlMmdldNdfaihitbadL  TUi  hmmn  toaand  t*  pletit  the  b«»  »%|%s  teoMr  iba 
VMd^Mweiioiie  than  aver*  B«l  Ihs  a«it  Immiq  pffoved  tot  «RQiifii^  Imt  ter.  He  BMMJki  Us 
ayytimca  with  a  ctlebritod  eiorciMr  in  hit  iMUid,  who  fiMuned  il»i  t»  that  htaMU  np  for  a 
night  in  the  haunted  chamber.  There  it  teemi  tlnfc  hia  had  a  hari  haMe  with  tha  ghoft 
fcafcra  Aa  wooU  proaiaa  to  be  quiet.  She  waa  ohitinata,  hvt  ha  «m  mora  aoi  and  at  length 
she  contented  to  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  take  a  good  nighCs  rest  For  some  ifaao 
«flarf  BO-newa  was  heard  of  her ;  bnt  at  the  end  of  five  years  tlie  ezmrotser  died,  and  then  the 
mvm  ventured.  t»  peep- abnaad  again*  However*  she  waa  now  frown  asuoh  bmnto  traotablo  awl 
^veD^Mwved  She  wnlked  about  in  sUeacOb  and  never  nada  bar  aKMaranoa  above  onoa  in 
Ave  TsarsL  TUa  cuatooi,  if  yo«  wiU  beUevo  tho  baron,  she  still  oontinqef.  Ha  is  fully  par- 
iraaded,  that  en  the  llfth  of  May  of  every  fifth  yav»  aa  soon  aa  tho  oloeh  strikes  one^  the  door 
•f  tiie  hnonted  ohainber  opens.  (Obeervob  that  this  room  has  been  shut  up  for  nearly  a 
oentviy.)  Then  out  walka  the  ghostly  bub  with  her  hunp  and  dagger ;  she  descends  tho 
atairoeae  of  tho  eastern  tower,  and  crosses  tho  great  hall*  On  that  night  the  porter  always 
lesvea  thogates  of  the  castle  open,  out  of  respect  to  the  apparition ;  not  that  this  is  thought 
by  any  means  neoessary,  since  she  ooukl  easily  whip  through  the  k^-hole  if  she  chose  it ; 
but  merely  out  of  politeness,  and  to  prevent  her  from  makii^^  her  exit  in  a  way  so  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  her  ghostship." 

**  And  wUther  does  she  go  on  qoitthig  the  castle?" 

**  To  heaven,  I  hope ;  but  if  she  does,  the  place  is  not.eertainly  to  her  taste,  for  she  always 
vetiims  after  an  hour's  absence.  The  lady  then  retires  to  her  chamber,  and  is  quiet  for  an* 
other  five  years.'* 

**  And  you  believe  this,  Agnes  ?" 

**  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  No,  no,  Alphonso  I  I  have  too  much  reason  to  lament 
gnperstltiott's  influence  to  be  its  vietim  myself.  However.  I  must  not  avow  my  incredulity  to 
the  baroness ;  she  entertains  not  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  history.  As  to  Dame  Cunegonda, 
my  governess,  she  protests  that  fifteen  years  ago  she  saw  the  spectre  with  her  own  eyes. 
She  rdated  to  me  one  evening,  how  she  and  several  other  domestics  had  been  terrified  while 
at  mppv  by  the  appearance  of  the  bleeding  nun,  as  the  ghost  is  called  at  the  castle ;  'tis  fi-om 
her  aeeomtthat  I  drew  this  sketch,  and  you  may  bo  certain  thai  Cunegonda,  was  not  omitted. 
Thero  she  is !  I  ^all  never  forget  what  a  passion  she  was  in,  and  how  ugly  she  looked,  while 
she  scolded  me  for  having  made  her  piotore  so  like  herself !" 

Here  she  pointed  to  a  burlesque  figure  of  an  old  woman  in  an  attitude  of  terror.     In  spite 

ef  the  melancholy  which  oppressed  me,  I  could  not  help,  smiling  at  the  playfiil  imagination  of 

Agnef ;  she  had  perfectly  preserved  Dame  Cunegonda's  resemblance,  but  had  so  much  exag- 

gerated  every  foult,  and  rendered  every  foature  so  irresistibly  laughable,  that  I  could  easily 

conceive  the  duenna's  anger. 

«  The  figure  is  admirable,  my  dear  Agnes !  I  knew  not  that  you  possessed  such  talents  for 

the  ridiculous." 

**  Stay  a  moment,"  she  replied ;  **  I  will  show  you  a  figure  stUi  more  ridiculous  than  Dame 
Cunegonda's.    If  it  pleases  you,  you  may  dispose  of  it  as  seems  best  to  yourself." 

She  rose,  and  went  to  a  cabinet  at  some  little  distance ;  unlocking  a  drawer,  she  took  out 
a  small  case,  which  she  opened,  and  presented  to  me. 

«  Do  you  know  the  resemWanoe  ?"  said  she,  smiling. 

It  was  her  own.  Transported  with  the  gift,  I  pressed  the  portrait  to  my  lips  with  passion ; 
I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  declared  my  gratitude  in  the  wannest  and  most  afbctionato 
torms.  She  listened  to  me  with  complaisance,  and  assured  me  that  she  shared  my  sentiments  ; 
^lien  suddenly  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  disengaged  tho  hand  which  I  held,  and  flew  from 
'tKe  room  by  a  door  which  opened  to  the  garden.  Amased  at  this  abrupt  departure,  I  rose 
Hastily  from  my  knees.  I  beheld  with  eonfusion  the  baroness  standing  near  me,  glowing  with 
^ottsy,  and  almost  choked  with  rage.  On  recovering  firom  her  swoon,  she  had  tortured  her 
Unagination  to  discover  her  concealed  rival  No  one  appeared  to  deserve  her  suspicions  more 
than  Agnes.  She  immediately  hastened  to  find  her  nieoe,  taa  her  with  encouraging  my 
^dresses,  and  assure  herself  whether  her  conjectures  wwo  «eU<^:rouBded.  UnfortaMtely  she 
%ad  already  seen  enough  to  need  bo  ether  oQafirmation.    She  errivfd  U  tbe  door  of  the  room 
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8l  the  predse  nmMiit  wben  AgMi  gtve  me  lier  portrait  Sbt  beard  me  profcfi  wi  tveriaiU 
fag  attachment  to  her  rlral,  and  tair  me  kneeUng  at  her  feet.  She  advaneed  to  aeporato  w; 
we  were  too  rnneh  oceapied  bjr  each  other  to  peroeive  her  approaeh,  and  were  not  aware  of  It 
tfli  Agnes  beheM  her  itandhig  by  my  aide^ 

Rage  on  the  part  of  Donna  Rodolpha,  embarramient  on  mine^  for  aome  tine  kept  as  both 
sOent.    The  lady  recovered  herself  first. 

**  My  suspicions,  then,  were  just,**  said  she ;  ''the  coquetry  of  my  ideee  has  trinmpbedL 
and  tis  to  ber  that  I  am  sacriftced.  In  one  respect,  however,  I  am  fortnaate ;  I  sbaU  not  be 
the  only  one  who  laments  a  disappointed  passion.  Yon,  too,  sbaU  know  what  it  ia  to  love 
withoat  hope  !  I  dally  expect  orders  fbr  restoring  Agnes  to  her  parents.  lasmediately  npM 
ber  arrival  in  Spain^  she  will  take  the  veil,  and  place  an  Insnpenble  barrier  to  yonr  mloo* 
Yon  may  spare  yonr  supplications,"  she  continued,  pereeiving  me  on  tlie  point  of  speaking  g 
'*  my  resolution  is  fixed  and  immoveable.  Your  mistress  shall  remain  a  dose  prisoov  in  ber 
chamber  till  she  exchanges  this  castle  fbr  the  cloister.  Solitude  will  perhaps  recall  bar  to  a 
sense  of  her  duty ;  but  to  prevent  your  opposing  that  wished  event,  I  must  infinrm  yooi  Don 
Alphonso,  that  your  presence  here  to  no  longer  agreeable  either  to  the  baron  or  mysett  It  ww 
not  to  talk  nonsense  to  my  niece  that  your  relations  sent  yon  to  Germany ;  yom;  bminaaa 
was  to  travel,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  impede  any  longer  so  excellent  a  design.  Farawell» 
signer  ;  remember  that  to-morrow  morning  we  meet  fbr  the  last  time.**  Having  said  thls^ 
she  darted  upon  me  a  look  of  pride,  contempt,  and  malice,  and  quitted  the  apartment,  lalao 
retired  to  mine,  and  consumed  the  night  in  planningtlie  means  of  rescuing  Agnes  trom  the 
power  of  ber  tyrannical  aunt. 

After  the  positive  declaration  of  its  mistress  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  loofor  stay 
at  the  castle  of  Lindenberg.  Accordfaigly  I  the  next  day  announced  my  immediate  dopartare. 
The  baron  declared  that  it  gave  him  sincere  pain ;  and  be  expressed  himself  la  my  Ibvonr  ao 
warmly,  that  I  endeavoured  to  win  hhn  over  to  my  interest  Searoely  had  I  mentioiied  the 
name  of  Agnes,  when  he  stopped  me  short,  and  said,  that  it  was  totally  out  of  bis  power  to 
interfere  in  the  business.  I  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  argoe ;  the  baroness  governed  lier  bas- 
band  with  despotic  sway,  and  I  easily  perceived  that  sbehad  prejndioed  him  against  tba  match. 
Agnes  did  not  appear^  I  entreated  permission  to  take  leave  of  her,  but  my  prayer  wia  njieeted. 
I  was  obliged  to  depart  without  seeing  her.  At  quitting  him,  the  baron  sliook  my  baadaflbe* 
tionately,  and  assured  me  that  as  soon  as  his  niece  was  gone,  I  might  consider  his  boMt  aa  my 
own. 

**  Farewell,  Don  Atphonso !"  said  the  baroness*  and  stretdied  ont  ber  band  to  bm.  I  toak 
it  and  offered  to  cany  it  to  my  lips.  She  prevented  me.  Her  husband  waa  at  the  other  and 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  hearing.  <*  Take  care  of  yourself^''  she  eonthined ;  "  my  love  la  beeooM 
hatred,  and  my  wounded  pride  shall  not  be  unatoned.  Go  where  you  will  my  vengeaaee  sbaU 
fallow  yon."    She  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look  sufficient  to  make  om  tremble. 

I  answered  not  but  hastened  to  quit  the  castle.  As  my  chaise  drove  out  of  tha  aoort  I 
looked  up  to  the  windows  of « your  sister's  chamber:  nobody  was  to  be  seen  tliere.  I  threw 
myself  back  despondent  in  my  carriage.  I  was  attended  by  no  other  servants  than  a  Fntuh' 
man,  whom  I  bad  hired  at  Strasbourg,  in  Stephano's  room,  and  my  little  page,  whom  I  befbre 
mentioned  to  you.  The  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  good  temper  of  Theodore,  bad  afaraady  made 
bim  dear  to  me ;  but  be  now  prepared  to  lay  an  obligation  on  me,  which  made  me  look  on  faba 
as  a  guardian  genhis.  Scarcely  had  we  proceeded  half  a  mile  from  the  castle,  wben  ba  fodt 
up  to  the  chaise  door.  **  Take  courage,  signer  1*'  saki  he  In  Spanish,  which  be  bad  nkmij 
learnt  to  speak  with  fluency  and  correctness :  **  while  yon  were  with  the  baron,  I  watched  the 
moment  when  Dame  Cunegonda  was  below  stairs,  and  mounted  into  ttie  chamber  over  that  of 
Donna  Agnes.  I  sang,  as  loud  as  I  could,  a  little  German  air,  well  known  to  her,  hopfaif  that  «^ 
she  would  recollect  my  voice.  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  I  soon  heard  her  window  open. 
hastened  to  let  down  a  string  with  which  I  had  provided  myself.  Upon  hearing  the  casemenf 
closed  again,  I  drew  up  the  string,  and  fastened  to  it  I  found  this  scrap  of  paper.*'  He  tbei 
presented  me  with  a  small  note,  addressed  to  me.  I  opened  it  with  impatience.  It  containe^^ 
the  following  words,  written  fai  pencU : 

**  Conceal  yourself  for  the  next  fortnight  hi  some  neighbouring  village    My  aunt  wOl  belief^  ^^ 
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yottto  hav»  qnltled  Uad&obvtg,  and  I  shall  be  raitorwl  toUbertj.    I  wiD  be  fai  thtwatt  pavU 
'  Umi  «t  twelva  oa  the  night  of  the  thirtieth.    Fafl  not  to  be  there,  and  we  ihall  have  an  oppor^ 
tiuifij  ofoonoertli^  oat  Aitnre  plana.  «*  Adieu! 

,  **AaNBi.^  . 

At  peniiing  theta  lines  my  transports  eiceeded  all  bounds ;  neither  did  I  set  an j  to  the 
expressiotts  of  gratitude  which  I  heaped  upon  Theodore.  In  fact,  his  address  and  attention 
ntritod  my  wannest  praise.  You  will  readily  believe  that  I  had  not  entrusted  him  with  my 
paasioQ  tor  Agnes;  but  the  aroh  youth  had  too  much  discernment  not  to  discover  my  secret, 
and  too  much  disoretioa  not  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  it.  He  observed  in  silence  what  waa 
going  OB,  nor  strove  to  make  himself  aaagent  in  the  business  till  my  hiterests  required  his  inter- 
fennoa.  I  equally  admired  his  Judgment,  his  penetration,  his  address,  and  his  fidelity.  This 
«fsu  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  I  had  found  him  of  infinite  use,  and  I  was  every  day  more 
ooavinoed  of  his  quickneu  and  capacity.  During  my  short  stay  at  Strasbourg,  he  had  applied 
himself  diligently  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  Spanish.  He  continued  to  study  it,  and  with  so 
Buufa  anooess,  that  he  spoke  it  with  the  same  facility  as  his  native  language.  He  passed  the 
graatoit  part  of  his  time  in  reading.  He  had  acquired  much  information  for  his  age,  and 
mited  the  advantages  of  a  lively  countenance  and  prepossessing  figure  to  an  excellent  under^ 
etanding  and  the  very  best  of  hearts.  He  is  now  fifteen.  He  is  still  in  my  service;  and  when 
yon  aoa  him  I  am  sure  that  he  will  please  you.  But  escuse  this  digression ;  I  return  to  the 
aultfaet  which  I  quitted. 

I  obeyed  the  instructions  of  Agnes.  I  proceeded  to  Munich ;  there  I  left  the  chaise  under 
the  eare  of  Lucas,  my  French  servant,  and  then  returned  on  horseback  to  a  small  village  about 
fiswr  nika  <Ustant  from  the  cattle  of  Undenberg.  Upon  arriving  there,  a  story  was  reUted  to 
tbt  host  at  whose  inn  I  alighted,  which  prevented  his  wondering  at  my  makfai^  so  long  a  stay 
Ib  Us  house.  The  oU  man,  fortunately,  was  credulous  and  incurious ;  he  believed  all  I  said, 
aad  ioiight  to  know  no  more  than  what  I  thought  proper  to  tell  him.  Nobody  was  with  me 
but  Theodore ;  both  were  disguised ;  and  as  we  kept  ourselves  dote,  we  were  not  suspected 
to  be  ether  than  what  we  seemed.  In  this  manner  the  fortnight  passed  away.  During  tbat 
tiase  I  had  the  pleasing  conviction  that  Agnes  was  once  more  at  liberty.  She  passed  through 
tbe  vfllage  with  Dame  Cunegonda ;  she  seemed  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  Calked  to  her 
eoaipaiita  without  any  appearance  of  constraint* 

**  Who  are  those  ladies  ?"  said  I  to  my  host,  as  the  carriage  passed. 
**Baien  Lindenberg's  niece,  with  her  governess,**  he  replied;  *'she  goes  regularly  every 
FHday  to  the  convent  of  St  Catherine^  fai  which  she  was  brought  up,  and  which  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  hence." 

Yea  may  be  certain  that  I  waited  with  impatience  for  the  ensuing  Friday.  I  again  beheld 
Bqr  lovely  mistress.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  me  as  she  passed  the  Inn  door.  A  blush,  which 
overspread  her  cheek,  told  me  that  in  spite  of  my  disguise  I  had  been  recognised.  I  bowed 
pieiMBdly.  She  returned  the  compliment  by  a  dight  inclination  of  the  head,  as  if  made  to 
m  inferior,  and  looked  another  way  till  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 

The  long  expected,  long  wished  fbr  night  arrived.    It  was  calm,  and  the  moon  was  at  its 
htL    As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  I  hastened  to  my  appointment,  determined  not  to  be 
ISO  late.    Theodore  had  provided  a  ladder ;  I  ascended  the  garden  wall  without  difficulty. 
The  page  followed  me,  and  drew  the  ladder  after  us.    I  posted  myself  in  the  west  pavilion, 
aid  waited  Impatiently  for  tbe  approach  of  Agnes.    Every  breese  that  whispered,  every  leaf 
tkat  fell,  I  believed  to  be  her  footstep,  and  hastened  to  meet  her.    Thus  waa  I  obliged  to  pass 
a  fltll  hour,  every  minute  of  which  appeared  to  me  an  age.    The  castle  bell  at  length  tolled 
twelve,  and  scarcely  could  I  believe  the  night  to  be  no  fhrther  advanced.    Another  quarter  of 
sn  hour  elapsed,  and  I  heard  the  light  foot  of  my  mistress  approaching  the  pavilion  with  pre- 
mutation.    I  flew  to  receive  her,  and  conducted  her  to  her  seat     I  threw  myself  at  her  feet, 
^4  was  expressing  my  joy  at  seeing  her,  when  she  thus  interrupted  me  :— 

**  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  Alphonso ;  the  moments  are  precious,  for,  though  no  more  a 

PHaoner,  Cunegonda  watches  my  every  step.     An  express  is  arrived  flrom  my  father ;  I  must 

^«part  immediately  for  Madrid,  and  'tis  with  difficulty  that  I  have  obtained  a  week's  delay. 

^*he  superstition  of  my  parents,  supported  by  the  representations  of  my  cruel  aunt,  leaves  me 

^  *^  hope  of  softening  them  to  compasslott.    In  this  dilemma  I  have  resolved  to  commit  myself 
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to  your  boaourb  God  grant  thai  you  uunf  iitv«r  fhre  me  etnetofefMiitMif  retotatloBf 
Flight  If  mjr  only  ratouroe  from  tho  korron  of  a  oonTeot ;  and  my  Impradonee  mvA  Im 
eicused  by  tha  urgency  of  the  danger.  Now  liiten  to  the  plan  by  wMch  I  hope  to  effoet'tty 
ofcapOi  "  We  are  now  at  the  thirtieth  of  April.  On  the  fifth  day  from  this  the  viiionary  nna 
if  eipeoted  to  appear.  In  my  last  wUii  to  the  oonvent  I  profided  mywlf  wHh  a  drem  proper 
Ibr  the  oharaeter.  A  friend  whom  I  have  left  there^  and  to  whom  I  made  no  fcmple  to  oon* 
tide  my  leeret,  readily  conwnted  to  inpply  me  with  a  reUgioos  habtt.  Prorldo  a  earrli|et , 
«iid  be  with  itat  a  little  diitanee  from  the  great  gate  of  the  oastle.  As  ioob  aa  the  dOok 
4trikei  one,  I  ihaU  quit  my  ohamber,  dremed  in  the  fame  apparel  aa  the  ghott  fa  fiippoied 
io  wear.  Whoever  meeta  me  will  be  too  much  terrified  to  oppofe  my  efcape  ;  I  fhall  eaal^ 
feach  the  door,  and  throw  myaelf  under  yonr  proteotlon.  Thof  fi&r  fueeeM  la  certaiii ;  Iml; 
oh,  AlphoBKS  f honld  yon  deeeive  me  I  fbould  yon  detpise  my  Imprudenee,  and  reward  H  with 
•iagratitttde,  the  world  wfll  not  hold  a  being  more  wretehed  than  mytelf !  I  feel  all  the  dangers 
to  which  I  fhall  be  ezpofed.  I  foel  that  I  am  giving  you  a  right  to  treat  me  wfth  levity  |  bat 
I  rely  upon  your  love,  upon  your  honour  I  The  ftep  whioh  I  am  on  the  pofait  of  tddag  wfll 
ineenflo  my  relatione  againat  me.  Should  you  dofert  me,  fhould  you  Betray  the  tnut  rtpoaed 
In  you,  I  fhall  have  no  friend  to  punifh  your  Infult,  or  f upport  my  cauie.  On  yourfolf  akme 
reftf  all  my  hope ;  and  if  your  own  heart  doea  not  plead  in  my  behalf,  I  am  undone  fbr  ever  f* 

The  tone  in  which  fhe  pronounced  tbeae  werda  were  fo  touching,  that  hi  fplte  of  my  Joy  at 
receiving  her  promise  to  follow  me,  I  could  not  help  being  affected.  I  alfo  repined  in  eeoret 
At  not  havhig  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  a  carriage  at  the  village,  in  whii^  raae  I  might 
have  carried  off  Agnea  that  very  night.  Such  an  attempt  was  now  impracticable;  nefther 
carriage  nor  honef  were  to  be  procured  nearer  than  Munich,  which  was  distant  from  jLIadoft- 
berg  two  good  days*  journey.  I  waa  therefore  obliged  to  chime  in  with  her  phm,  wUeh,  In 
truth,  feemed  well  arranged.  Her  disguiae  would  secure  her  from  being  stopped  in  qidtthig 
the  caftle,  and  would  enable  her  to  ftep  hito  the  eurriage  at  the  very  gate  wi^ont  difienlty 
or  losing  time. 

Agnes  reclined  her  head  mournfully  on  my  shoulder,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moott^  I  asw 
tears  flowing  down  her  cheek.  I  strove  to  dissipate  her  melancholy,  and  eneouroged  htr  io  look 
forwaid  to  the  prospect  of  happiness.  I  protested  in  the  most  solemn  terms  that  her  v4tt«o  asd 
innocence  would  be  safe  in  my  keeping ;  and  that  till  the  church  had  made  her  my  iaa^lhl  w^llb, 
her  honour  should  be  held  by  me  as  sacred  as  a  sifter's.  I  told  her  that  my  first  eare  fhould 
be  to  find  you  out,  Lorenzo,  and  reconcile  yon  to  our  union ;  and  I  was  eontinuing  to  fpeak  in 
the  fame  strafai,  when  a  noise  without  alarmed  me.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  pavUlMi  waa 
thrown  open,  and  Cunegonda  stood  before  us.  She  had  beard  Agnea  ftea)  out  of  iMr 
chamber,  ibllowed  her  into  the  garden,  and  peroeived  her  entering  the  pavilfoa.  Favoured 
by  the  treea  which  fhaded  it,  and  unperoeived  by  Theodore,  who  waited  at  a  little  dbtaoee, 
abe  had  approached  in  ailence,  and  overheard  our  whole  oonverfation. 

**  Admirable!  **  cried  Cunegonda,  in  a  voice  fhrill  with  pafsion,  while  Agnee  uttered  a  lovd 
fhriek.  **  By  St  Barbara,  young  lady,  you  have  an  excellent  invention  I  You  muf t  perfoaMte 
the  bleeding  nun,  truly?  What  impiety  !  What  inoredulity !  Marry,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
let  you  pure ue  your  plan.  When  the  real  ghof t  met  you,  I  warrant  you  would  be  in  a  pealty 
oondition  I  Don  Alphonso,  -you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  seducing  a  yomg, 
ignorant  creature  to  leave  her  family  and  friendf.  However,  for  thif  time  at  leaat,  I  fball  ^ 
mar  yonr  wicked  dee ignf  •  The  qoble  lady  fhall  be  informed  of  the  whole  aflkfr,  and  A| 
oust  defer  playing  the  fpectre  till  a  fitter  opportunity.  Farewell,  signer.  Donna 
let  me  have  the  honour  of  conducting  your  ghostahip  back  to  your  apartment ** 

She  approaohed  the  aofa  on  which  her  trembling  pupil  waa  feated,  took  her  by  the  haBd^  1 
•and  prepared  to  lead  her  from  the  pavilion. 

I  detahied  her,  and  ftrove  by  entreatief ,  foothing  promifcs,  and  flattery,  to  win  her  to 
party ;  but,  finding  all  that  I  eould  say  of  no  avail,  I  abandoned  the  vahi  attempt. 

**  Your  obstinacy  muat  be  itf  own  punishment,**  faid  I ;  "  but  one  reaowroe  romabm 
aave  Agnea  and  myuHt,  and  I  thall  not  hesitate  to  employ  it.'* 

Terrified  at  thia  menaeop  fhe  again  endeavonsed  to  quit  the  pavilion ;  but  I  asiaed  hor 
the  wrift,  and  detained  her  fordbly.    At  the  fame  moaient  Theodore^  wlw  had  feMoerod 
into  the  room,  oioaed  the  deor,  aid  pranoBled  her  eieape.   Iteek  thevettof  Agieei  1 
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U  ittvnd  tb«  dnmwi^  haad^  filio  attdnd  moii  pianiag  thartoki  thst*  ia  ipttt  trevr  dbtenee 
frtMtho  oaiUfi  1  draaded  tlMir  beiag  htanL  At  length  I  unoMdod  In  ganiiif  her  to  oom* 
pitCaly*  that  iha  oould  not  froduoo  a  liiigle  Mund.  TbeodoN  mkI  nywir,  wKh  lome- 
tlAoiUl^y,  next  eoBtiived  to  bind  her  handi  And  CNtwHh  onr  bnadkerohieft ;  and  I  adriwd 
AcMt  to  ttgaiA  her  cbaivber  with  eU  diUgmoe.  Ifironiiitd  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
Cnaegondas  bade  her.  remember  that  oa  the  ifth  of  May  I  ifaoald  be  fai  waltUig  at  the  great 
gatonf  the  oaitle,  and  took  of  her  an  affaotkmate  fereveD.  TMnbUng  and  uneasy,  she  had 
ggaroa  power  enough  to  signify  her  consent  to  nsy  piansi  and  fled  bnek  to  her  apartoMnt  hi 
iiaorder  and  oenAision. 

la  the  meaawhile  Theedore  assisted  me  hi  oarrjing  off  my  a&tk|«aled  prhe.  She  was 
baialid  wm  the  watt,  placed  .beCsre  me  upon  my  bona  like  a  portmanteau,  and  I  galloped 
mm^  with  h«r  irom  the  oastle  of  Tjnrtenbarg.  The  wducky  daenaa  never  had  a  more 
dbagreeable  journey  in  her  life.  She  was  jolted  and  shaken  till  she  was  become  little  more 
than  an  animated  mummy ;  not  to  mention  her  ikigfat  when  wo  waded  through  a  small  river,. 
ttpaagh  whieh  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  In  order  to  tegala  the  elllago.  Before  we  reached 
Um  teUt  I  had  already  detsrmioed  how  to  dispose  of  the  treublieomo  Conegoada.  We 
entered  the  street  in  which  the  inn  stood ;  and  while  the  page  kaeeked,  I  waited  at  a  IHtle 
cMlaicis  The  landlord  opened  the  door  with  a  lamp  ia  Ms  head,  •*  Otve  me  the  Hght," 
laid  TThaodore ;  '*  my  auMter  is  eomiag.'* 

Ha  aaatohed  the  iamp  haatily,  and  purpoeely  let  itfhll  upon  the  ground.  The  landlord 
BBUHrani  to  the  kiichen  to  reJigbt  the  Ump^  learing  the  door  open.  I  profited  by  the  obscn* 
lillgy  oprang  from  my  horse  with  Cunegonda  in  my  arme,  darted  ttpstairsy  reached  my  chamber 
uaporoeived.  and  unlocking  the  door  of  a  spaotoua  eloset,  stowed  her  within  it,  and  then 
tnraed  the  key.  The  landlord  and  Theodem  soon  after  appeared  with  lights ;  the  former 
iHipffiisasil  hioaialf  surprised  at  my  returning  so  late,  hot  asked  no  impertinent  questions.  He 
aooncialtted  the  room,  and  loft  me  to  exult  in  the  success  of  my  nndertakhig. 

I  Iwntdlataly  paid  a  visit  to  my  prisoner.  I  strove  to  persuade  her  submitting  with  patience 

la  ber  temporary  coafinoment.    My  attempt  was  unsuecessful     Unable  to  speak  or  more, 

ahe  expressad  her  fury  by  her  looks,  and,  except  at  meals,  I  never  dared  to  unbind  her,  or 

nlewe  her  from  the  gag.    At  such  times  I  «tood  over  her  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  protested, 

that 'if  she  utiered  a  single  cry,  I  would  plunge  it  in  her  bosom.    As  soon  us  she  had  done 

eating,  the  gi«g  was  replaced.    I  was  conscious  that  this  proceeding  was  cruel,  and  could  only 

be  jusllfled  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances.    As  to  Theodore,  he  had  no  scruples  upon  the 

solyect.    Cunegonda's  captivity  entertained  him  beyond  measure.     During  his  abode  In  the 

caade,  a  continual  warfare  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  duenna ;  and  now  that 

he  fsund  hia  enemy  so  absolutely  in  his  power,  he  triumphed  without  mercy ;  he  seemed  to 

think  of  nothing  but  how  to  find  out  new  means  of  phiguing  her.     Sometimes  he  affected  to 

pity  her  misfortune,  then  laughed  at,  abused,  and  mimicked  her ;  he  played  her  a  thousand 

tiioks,  each  more  provoking  than  the  other ;  and  amused  himself  by  telling  her,  that  her 

elopement  must  have  occasioned  much  surprise  ot  the  baron's.    This  was  in  fact  the  case. 

^  oae,  except  Agnes,  could  imagine  what  was  become  of  Dame  Cunegonda.    Every  hole 

•ad  comer  was  searched  for  her :  the  ponds  were  dragged,  and  the  woods  underwent  a  thorough 

^Raaunataon.     Still  no  Dame  Cunegonda  made  her  appearance.     Agnes  kept  the  secret,  and 

3  kept  the  duenna ;  the  baroness,  therefore,  remained  in  total  Ignorance  respecting  the  old 

^lomiia's  fate,  but  suspected  her  to  have  perished  by  suicide.    Thus  passed  away  five  days, 

^ariag  which  I  had  prepared' everything  neoessary  for  my  enterprise.     On  quitting  Agnes,  I 

^lad  made  it  my  first  bushioss  to  dispatch  a  peasant  with  a  letter  to  Lueas>  at  Munich,  ordering 

)ifaa  to  take  care  that  a  coach  and  four  should  arrive  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  fifth  of  May  at 

tte  village  of  Rosenwald.     Ho  obeyed  my  instructions  punctually ;  the  equipage  arrived  at 

Iha  time  appointed.    As  the  period  of  her  lady^  elopement  drew  nearer,  Cunegonda's  rage- 

IqofBaaed.     I  verily  believe  that  spite  and  pamion  would  have  kiHed  her,  had  I  not  lucklly^ 

^Stseovored  her  pvepoesesslon  in  favour  of  cherry  brandy.     With  this  fovourlte  liquor  she  was 

^htttlliilly  supplied,  and,  Theodore  always  remahiing  to  guard  her,  the  gag  was  oooasioaally 

Iffawod. .  The  liquor  seemed  to  have  a  wonderftii  offset  in  softening  the  aerlmony  of  her 

aUnroi  -Md  her  eoafiaemeot  aet  admitthig  of  aay  other  amusement,  she  got  drunk  regularly 

a  day  Just  by  way  of  passhig  the  time. 
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The  ti^  of  Mny  arriTed,  a  pinriod  by  me  never  to  be  forgotten!  Before  the  dock  atr^ol; 
twelve  I  betook  myaelf  to  the  icene  of  aetion.  Theodore  followed  me  on  hortebadk.  I  oeiw 
ceaied  the  carriage  in  a  spacious  cavern  of  the  bill  on  wboee  brow  the  castle  was  sitnated. 
This  cavern  was  of  considerable  depth,  and,  among  the  peasants,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Ltodenberg  Hole.  The  n«ght  was  eafan  and  beautiftil :  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  the  aneleni 
towers  of  the  castle,  and  shed  npon  their  somssits  a  silver  light  AU  was  still  aroond  me; 
nothing  was  to  be  beard  esespi  the  n%bt  breese  sighing  among  the  leaves,  the  distant  barkiag 
of  viOisge  dogs,  or  the  owl  whidi  had  establisbed  heiaeif  in  a  nook  of  the  deserted  eaitwi 
turret.  I  beard  her  melancholy  shriek,  and  looked  upwards ;  she  sat  upon  the  ridge  of  • 
window,  which  I  reoognised  to  be  that  of  the  haunted  room.  TIds  brought  to  my  remembnmee 
the  itory  of  the  bleediog  nu^  and  I  sighed  while  I  reflected  en  the  iafluenoe  of  snperslitiQn, 
and  weiJuiess  of  human  reason.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  liiat  chorus  steal  upon  the  sQesoe  of  tho 
night. 

<*  What  can  occasion  that  noise,  Theodore?** 

**  A  stranger  of  distinction,"  replied  he,  ''passed  through  the  village  to^y  in  his  waf  to 
the  castle;  he  is  reported  to  be  the  father  of  Donna  Agnes.  Doubtless  the  baron  haa  glfea 
an  entertainment  to  celebrate  hb  arrival.'* 

The  castle  bell  announced  the  hour  of  midnight  This  was  the  usual  signal  for  the  hmOf 
to  retire  to  bed.  Soon  after  I  perceived  lights  in  the  castle,  moving  backwards  and  forwafdi 
in  different  directions.  I  conjectured  the  company  to  be  separating.  I  could  hear  the  heavy 
doors  grate  as  they  opened  with  difllcnlty ;  and  as  they  ck>sed  again,  the  rotten 
rattled  in  their  frames.  The  chamber  of  Agnes  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle.  I 
bled  lest  she  should  have  foiled  in  obtaining  the  key  of  the  haunted  room.  Through  this  It 
was  necessary  for  her.  to  pass,  in  order  to  reach  the  narrow  staircase  by  which  the  ghost  wit' 
supposed  to  descend  into  the  great  hall.  Agitated  by  this  apprehension,  I  kept  my  eyas 
constantly  fixed  upon  the  window,  where  I  hoped  to  perceive  the  ftiendly  glare  of  a  lamp  by 
Agnes.  I  now  heard  the  massy  gates  unbarred.  By  the  candle  in  his  hand,  I  distingwlibed 
old  Conrad,  the  porter.  He  set  the  portal  doors  wide  open,  and  retired.  The  Hgfata  In  the 
castle  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  length  the  whole  building  vras  wrapped  in  darkneas. 

While  I  sat  upon  a  broken  ridge  of  the  hill,  the  stillness  of  the  scene  inspired  n|e  with 
melancholy  ideas  not  altogether  unpleasing.  The  castle,  which  stood  full  in  my  sight,  formed 
an  object  equally  awful  and  picturesque.  Its  ponderous  walls,  tinged  by  the  moon  with 
solemn  brightness ;  its  old  ai^d  partly  ruined  towers,  lifting  themselves  into  the  donds,  and 
seeming  to  frown  on  the  plains  around  them ;  its  lofty  battlements  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
folding  gates  expanding  in  honour  of  the  visionary  inhabitant,  made  me  sensible  of  a  sad  and 
revereotial  horror.  Yet  did  not  these  sensations  occupy  me  so  ftilly  as  to  prevent  me  from 
witnessing  with  impatience  the  slow  progress  of  time.  I  approached  the  castle,  and  ventand 
to  walk  round  it.  A  few  rays  of  light  still  glimmered  in  the  chamber  of  Agnes.  I  obesrved 
them  with  joy«  I  was  still  gaiing  upon  them,  when  I  perceived  a  figure  draw  near  the  win- 
dow, and  the  curtain  was  carefully  closed  to  conceal  the  lamp  which  burned  there.  ConvkMod 
by  this  observation  that  Agnes  had  not  abandoned  her  plan,  I  returned  with  a  light  heart  to 
my  former  station. 

The  half-hour  struck !  The  three-quarters  struck  !  My  bosom  beat  high  with  hope  and 
expectation.  At  length  the  wiibed-for  sound  was  heard.  The  bell  tolled  **  one,"  and  the 
mansion  echoed  with  the  noise  loud  and  solemn.  I  looked  up  to  the  casement  of  the  hamnted 
chamber.  Scarcely  had  five  minutes  elapsed  when  the  expected  light  appeared.  I  was  sow 
dose  to  the  tower.  The  window  was  not  so  for  from  the  ground,  but  that  I  fancied  I  per* 
oeived  a  fenuUe  figure  with  a  lamp  in  her  band  moving  slowly  doi^  the  apartment  The  l%lit 
soon,  faded  away,  and  all  was  again  dark  and  gloomy. 

Occasional  gleams  of  brightness  darted  from  the  staircase  windovrs  as  the  lov^y  |^KMt 
passed  by  them.  I  traced  the  light  through  the  hdl ;  it  reached  the  portal,  and  at  length  I 
beheld  Agnes  pass  through  the  folding  gates.  She  ws  habited  exactly  as  she  bad  descrfoed 
the  spectre.  A  chaplet  of  beads  hung  upon  her  arm ;  her  head  was  envdoped  in  a  long  whiln 
veil ;  her  nun's  dress  was  stained  with  blood;  and  she  had  taken  care  to  provide  hersdf  wWi 
a  lamp  and  dagger.  She  advaneed  towards  the  qpot  where  I  stood.  I  flew  to  meet  har  cod 
daqped  her  in  my  arms. 
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'*  Agne3  r  said  I,  while  I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom, 

<'AfBet!  Agnes!  thou  art  mine! 
Agues !  Agnes !  I  am  tbine ! 
In  my  Teins  while  blood  shall  roU, 
Thou  art  nine ! 
I  am  tbine ! 
Thine  my  body !  thine  my  soul!** 

Terrified  and  breathless,  she  was  unable  to  speak.  She  dropped  her  lamp  and  dagger,  and 
lonk  upon  my  bosom  in  sflence.  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  carriage. 
Theodore  remained  behind  in  order  to  release  Dame  Cunegonda.  I  also  chacged  him  with  a 
letter  to  the  baropess,  explaining  the  whole  affair,  and  entreating  her  good  offices  in  reconciling 
Don  Gaston  to  my  union  with  his  daughter.  I  discovered  to  her  my  real  name.  I  proved  to 
her  my  birth  and  expectations  justified  my  pretending  to  her  niece ;  and  assured  her,  though 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  return  her  love,  that  I  would  «trive  unceasingly  to  obtain  her  esteem 
and  friendship. 

I  stepped  into  the  carriage  where  Agnes  was  already  seated.  Theodore  closed  the  door, 
and  the  postillions  drove  away.  At  first  I  was  dielighted  with  the  rapidity  of  our  progress ; 
bnt  as  soon  as  we  were  in  no  danger  of  pursuit,  I  called  to  the  drivers  and  bade  them  mode- 
r^e  their  pace.  They  strove  in  vain  to  obey  me ;  the  horses  refused  to  answer  the  rein,  and 
coBtlnued  to  rush  on  with  astonishing  swiftness.  The  postillions  redoubled  their  efibr^  to 
stop  them ;  but,  by  kicking  and  plunging,  the  beasts  soon  released  themselves  from  this  restraint. 
Uttering  a  loud  shriek,  the  drivers  were  hurled  upon  the  ground.  Immediately  thick  clouds 
obiciired  the  sky,  the  winds  howled  around  us,  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder  roared 
tremendously.  Never  did  I  behold  so  frightful  a  tempest !  Terrified  by  the  jar  of  contending 
elements,  the  horses  seemed  every  moment  to  increase  their  speed.  Nothing  could  interrupt 
their  career ;  they  dragged  the  carriage  through  hedges  and  ditches,  dashed  down  the  most 
dangerous  precipices,  and  seemed  to  vie  in  swiftness  with  the  rapidity  of  the  winds. 
^  All  this  while  my  companion  lay  motionless  in  my  arms.  Truly  alarmed  by  the  magnitu  'e 
of  the  danger,  I  was  in  vain  attempting  to  recall  her  to  her  senses,  when  a  loud  crash  announ- 
ced that  a  stop  was  put  to  our  progress  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner.  The  carriage  was 
shattered  to  pieces.  In  falling,  I  struck  my  temple  against  a  flint.  The  pain  of  the  wound, 
the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  AgneSf  combined  to  overpower 
me  so  completely  that  my  senses  forsook  me,  and  I  lay  without  animation  on  the  ground. 

I  probably  remained  for  some  time  in  this  situation,  since,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  ic  was 
broad  daylight.    Several  peasants  were  standing  round  me,  and  seemed  disputing  whether  my 
fccovery  was  possible.     I  spoke  German  tolerably  well.     As  soon  as  I  could  ut(er  an  articu- 
late sound,  I  inquired  after  Agnes.     What  was  my  surprise  and  distress  when  assured  by  the 
P^Attnts  that  nobody  had  been  seen  answering  the  'description  which  I  gave  of  her !    They 
toldme^  that  ingoing  to  their  daily  labour  they  had  been  alarmed  by  observing  the  fragments 
of  Qiy  carriage,  and  hearing  the  groans  of  a  horse,  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  remained 
^^Te;  the  other  three  lay  dead  by  my  side.    Nobody  was  near  m^  when  they  came  up,  and 
'"^^  time  had  been  lost  before  they  succeeded  in  recovering  me.     Uneasy  beyond  expression 
'^^vpecting  the  fate  of  my  jcompanion,  I  besought  the  peasants  to  disperse  themselves  in  search 
^  her.     I  described  her  dress,  and  promised  immense  rewards  to  whoever  brought  roe  any 
'diligence.     As  for  myself,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  I  had  broken 
^o  of  my  ribs  in  the  fall ;  my  (ttm  being  dislocated,  hung  useless  by  my  side ;  and  my  left  leg 
^^  shattered  so  terribly,  that  I  never  expected  to  recover  its  use. 

The  peasants  complied  with  my  request ;  all  left  me  except  four,  who  made  a  litter  of  boughs, 
^^  prepared  to  convey  me  to  the  neighbouring  town.  I  inquired  its  name :  it  proved  to  be 
^tisbon,  and  1  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  had  travelled  such  a  distance  in  a  single 
^^ht  I  told  the  countrymen,  that  at  one  o'clock  that  morning  I  had  passed  through  the 
^^age  of  Rosenwald.  Tliey  shook  their  heads  wistfully,  and  made  signs  to  each  other  that 
^  itiast  certainly  be  delirious.  I  was  conveyed  to  a  decent  inn,  and  immediately  put  to  bed. 
^  physician  was  sent  for,  who  set  my  arm  with  success :  he  then  examined  my  other  hurts, 
^*^  told  me  that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  any  of  them,  but 
^i^ered  me  to  keep  myself  quiet,  and  be  prepared  for  a  tedious  and  painful  cure.  I  answered 
^^^  that  if  he  hoped  to  keep  me  quiet,  he  must  first  endeavour  to  procure  me  some  news  of 
^  lady  who  had  quitted  Rosenwald  in  my  company  the  night  before,  and  had  been  with  me 
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at  the  moment  when  the  coach  broke  down.  He  smiled,  and  only  replied  by  advising  me  to 
make  myself  easy,  for  that  all  proper  care  should  be  taken  of  me.  As  he  quitted  me  the 
hostess  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  room.  **  The  gentlemaa  is  not  quite  in  his  right  senses,"  I 
heard  him  say  to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  **  'tis  the  natural  ooosequence  of  his  fall,  but  that  will 
be  soon  over.** 

One  after  another  the  peasants  returned  Co  the  ino,  and  informed  dm  that  no  truMS  bad 
been  difcovered  of  my  unfortunate  mistressw  Uoeatineu  now  became  deipair.  I  eatreitid 
them  to  renew  their  search  in  the  most  ui^ent  terms,  doubling  the  promises  whteh  I  had  aU 
ready  made  them.  My  wild  and  frantic  manner  confirmed  tbe  bystaadera  in  the  kfea  of  ay 
being  delirious.  No  signs  of  the  lady  having  appeared,  they  believed  her  to  be  a  cnainm 
fabricated  by  my  over-heated  braio*  and  paid  no  attention  to  my  entreaties.  Howevw;  thtt 
hostess  assured  me  that  a  fresh  in(^uiry  should  be  made;  but  I  found  afterwank  that  her 
promise  was  only  given  to  quiet  me.     No  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  business 

Though  ray  baggage  was  left  at  Munich  under  tbe  care  of  my  French  servaBt»  hairing  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  long  journey,  my  purse  was  amply  furnished :  besides,  my  e4iiupage  prevad 
me  to  be  of  distinction,  and  in  consequence  all  possible  attention  was  paid  me  at  tbe  ioiw    Tbe 
day  passed  away  *.  still  no  news  of  Agnes.     The  anxiety  of  fear  now  gave  place  to 
dency.     I  ceased  to  rave  about  her,  and  was  plunged  in  the  depth  of  melancholy  i 
Perceiving  me  to  be  silent  and  tranquil,  my  attendants  believed  my  delirium  to  have 
and  that  my  malady  had  taken  a  favourable  turn.     According  to  the  physician's  order,  IsmU 
lowed  a  composing  medicine ;  and  as  soon  as  the  night  set  io,  my  attendants  withdeew,  and 
left  me  to  repose. 

That  repose  I  wooed  in  vain.  The  agitation  of  my  bosom  chased  away  sleep.  "Reitlem 
in  my  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  my  body,  I  continued  to  toss  about  from  side  to  side,  tOI 
the  clock  of  a  neighbouring  steeple  struck  <*one."  As  I  listened  to  the  mournful,  holloir 
sound,  and  heard  it  die  away  in  the  wind,  I  felt  a  sudden  chillness  spread  itself  over  my  body* 
I  shuddered  without  knowing  wherefore ;  cold  dews  poured  down  my  forehead,  and  my  hair 
stood  bristling  with  alarm.  Suddenly  I  heard  slow  and  heavy  steps  ascending  the  staipcaie. 
By  an  mvoluntary  movement  I  started  up  in  my  bed,  and  drew  back  the  curtiun.  A  slo^ 
rushlight,  which  glimmered  upon  the  hearth,  shed  a  faint  gleam  through  the  apartment^  whidl 
was  hung  with  tapestry.  The  door  was  thrown  open  with  violence.  A  figure  entered,  and 
drew  near  my  bed  with  solemn  measured  steps.  With  trembling  apprehension  I  eumlAed 
this  midnight  visitor.  God  Almighty !  it  was  the  bleeding  nun  !  It  was  my  lost  companion ! 
Her  face  was  still  veiled,  but  she  no  longer  held  her  lamp  and  dagger.  She  lifted  up  her  veil 
slowly !  What  a  sight  presented  itself  to  my  startled  eyes !  I  beheld  before  me  an  animated 
corpse.  Her  countenance  was  long  and  haggard  ;  her  cheeks  and  lips  were  bloodless  i  the 
paleness  of  death  was  spread  over  her  features ;  and  her  eyeballs,  fixed  stedfastly  upon  me» 
were  lustreless  and  hollow.  * 

I  gazed  upon  the  spectre  with  horror  too  great  to  be  described.    My  blood  was  ftofen  in 
my  veins.     I  would  have  called  for  aid,  but  the  sound  expired  ere  it  could  pass  my  lips ;  my 
nerves  were  bound  up  in  impotence,  and  I  remained  in'  the  same  attitude,  inanimate  as  k 
statue. 

The  visionary  nun  looked  upon  me  for  some  minutes  in  silence ;  there  was  somi 
petrifying  m  her  r^rd.     At  length,  in  a  low  sepulchral  voice,  she  pronounced  the  foliowli 

words: 

«*E«jiiioad!  R«ymaBdl!    tbon  art  miae! 
Raymood  1  Raymond !    I  am  tbine 
In  tby  Teinii  while  blood  shall  roll, 
I  am  thine ! 
Thoo  art  mine ! 
Mine  thy  body  !    mine  thy  mnl!*' 

Breathless  with  fear,  I  listened  while  she  repeated  my  own  expressions.  The  apparitii^s 
seated  herself  opposite  to  me  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  was  silent.  Her  eyes  were  fbbUP  * 
earnestly  upon  mine ;  they  seemed  endowed  with  the  property  of  the  rattle-snake's,  ibr  ^ 
strove  In  vain  to  look  off  her.  My  eyes  were  fascinated,  and  I  had  not  the  power  of 
drawing  them  from  the  spectres. 

In  this  attitude  she  remained  for  a- whole  long  hour  without  speaking  or  moving ;  nor  w-j 
I  able  to  do  either.    At  length  the  clock  struck  two.    The  apparition  rose  from  her  ieat»  i 
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■pfii  WMilinrt  thn  ihin  111  thir  hti     She  gnaped  with  kor  kjU$^nwjbMad^wbkkhn§Uh- 
iMi  upM  tlw  oovertnrtf  and  presrfog  Imt  cM  lipt  to  miiM^  again  rapeatad, 

"  KavMOBd !  ■•ymoad  I   Ami  ait  nfaM  I 

flhe  than  drtppad  ny  band,  qaittad  Um  ahaanbir  with  slow  itapf,  and  the  door  doaed  after 
fur.  THi  that  mo^tnt  the  fconititt  ef  my  body  bad  been  all  toapended ;  thoae  ofnymtnd 
MialaBeheen  wakfaiff.  The  eham  now  caaaed  to  epemte i  the  Mood  whieh  had  been  fro. 
m  in  Mjr  nim  nished  haok  ta  my  heart  with  vMenoe  i  X  ntterad  a  deap  groan,  and  aonk 
IfMaaa  mpoo  my  pillow. 

The  adjoining  room  wai  only  separated  from  mine  by  a  thin  partition  {  it  was  oeeopied  by 
Ihe  hail  and  hii  wife :  the  former  waa  rposed  by  ny  groan,  and  inunediately  hastened  to  my 
^hmhsr  i  the  haataas  aoon  followed  him.  Whh  aome  diffionlty  they  aueoeeded  in  rastering 
Ma  t*  my  aenaas,  and  immediately  seat  ibr  the  physioian,  who  arrived  in  all  dlhgenee*  He 
dnebrtd  ny  fever  to  be  very  mach  inereaaedv  and  thair  if  I  eontinned  to  aoffer  ancb  vlolont 
igftifinn,  he  would  not  take  open  him  to  ensare  my  life.  Some  medioines  whioh  he  gave 
■a  in  aome  degree  tranquilliaed  my  apirita.  i  fell  into  a  sort  of  slnmbar  towarda  day-break, 
hnt  tafal  dreams  prefented  me  from  deriring  any  benoAt  tnm  my  repose.  Agnes  and  the 
Undhg  nnn  preaented  themselvea  by  turna  to  my  fanoy»  and  oombioed  to  harass  and 
tsnnsnt  ma»  .  1  awoke  fetigued  and  unrefrashed.  My  fever  aaemed  rather  augmented  than 
dtadnishad ;  the  agitation  of  my  mind  impeded  my  flraotured  bonaa  from  knitting ;  I  had 
friqasnt  fehiting  fits,  and  daring  the  whole  day  the  physloiaa  judged  it  eipedient  not  to  qalt 
ne  far  two  hours  together.  ^ 

The  ataigularity  of  my  adventure  made  me  determine  to  oonceal  it  from  every  one,  sinoo  I 
CMid  not  eipect  that  n  circumstanoe  so  strange  should  gain  credit.  I  was  very  uneasy  about 
Agues.  I  knew  not  what  she  would  think  at  not  finding  me  at  the  rendeavoos^  and  dreaded 
hw  satertainiag  suapioions  of  my  fidelity.  However,  I  depended  upon  Theodore's  disoretion, 
asd  trusted  that  my  letter  to  the  baroness  would  oonvinoe  her  of  the  reotitude  of  my  hiten« 
tiiitt.  These  considerations  somewhat  lightened  my  inquietude  upon  her  aoeount  s  but  the 
iipffssstoa  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  nootumal  visitor  grew  stronger  with  every  suoeeedfaig 
iSBMOt,  The  night  drew  near ;  1  dreaded  ita  arrival ;  yet  I  strove  to  persuade  myself  thstt 
ibaghaai  wonld  appear  no  more,  and,  at  all  events,  I  desired  that  a  servant  might  sit  up  hi 
i^okiBher. 

The  fetigne  of  my  body  from  not  having  alept  on  the  former  night,  eO'^>perating  with  the 
%aiif  aplatea  ndmhiistered  to  mo  in  profusion,  at  length  procured  me  that  repoae  of  which  I 
^tm  to  mttoh  In  need.  I  sunk  into  a  profound  and  tranquil  slumber,  and  had  already  slapt 
^  SfOM  haura,  when  the  neighbouring  clock  roused  me  by  striking  «  one."  Its  sound  brought 
^tk  it  In  my  memory  all  the  horrors  of  the  night  before.  The  same  cold  shivering  seiaed 
'M.  ]  started  up  in  my  bed,  and  perceived  the  servant  fest  asleep  In  an  arm-chair  near 
^e.  ■  I  oaUed  him  by  his  name ;  he  made  no  answer.  I  shook  him  forcibly  by  the  arm,  and 
^<«^ve  fai  vain  to  wake  him :  he  waa  perfectly  iasensible  to  my  efforts.  I  now  heard  the  heavy 
^•ps  asocnding  the  ataircase ;  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  again  the  bleeding  nun  stood 
^^^Nbit  mob  Ofioe  more  my  limbs  were  chained  iu  a  second  infancy »  once  more  I  beard  thoae 
^^4il  words  repeated, 

*'  Raymond !  lUyvoad  t  IIuhi  art  taimmt 
Raymond !  Raymond  t  I  am  thine ! "  ftc 

The  scene  whioh  had^shooked  me  so  sensibly  on  the  former  night,  was  again  presented. 
-^1»  spectre  again  pressed  her  lips  to  mine,  again  touched  me  with  her  rotting  fingers,  and,  as 
^Viher  first  appearance,  quitted  the  chamber  as  soon  as  the  dock  told  **  two." 

Every  night  was  this  repeatal.    Far  from  growing  accustomed  to  the  ghost,  every  sue* 

^Qsding  visit  inspired  me  with  greater  horror.     Her  idea  pursued  me  continually,  and  I  became 

"^^  iirey  ef  habitual  melancholy.    The  constant  agitation  of  my  mind  naturally  retarded  the 

i^-eitablishment  of  my  health.     Several  months  elapsed  before  I  was  able  to  quit  my  bed ; 

^Dd  when,  at  length,  I  was  moved  to  a  sofa,  I  was  so  faint,  spiritless,  and  emaciated,  that  I  could 

'^  cross  the  room  without  assistance.     The  looks  of  my  attendants  sufficiently  denoted  the 

Uttle  hope  which  they  entertained  of  my  recovery.     The  profound  sadness  which  oppressed 

^  without  remissioOf  made  .the  physician  consider  me  to  be  a  bypochondriaCi    The  oaoae  of 
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my  dUtresf  I  carefaUy  concealed  in  my  own  bosom,  for  I  knew  that  no  one  eoidd  give  me 
relief.  The  ghost  was  not  even  vidble  to  any  eye  bnt  mine.  I  had  frequently  caoaed  attend- 
ants to  sit  up  in  my  room ;  but  the  moment  that  the  clock  struck  '*  one,"  irresistible  alomber 
seized  them,  nor  left  them  till  the  departure  of  the  ghost. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  duriog  this  time  I  made  no  inquiries  after  your  sister.  Theo- 
dore, who  with  difficulty*  bad  discovered  my  abode,  had  quieted  my  apprehensions  for  her 
safety ;  at  the  same  time  be  convinced  me,  that  all  attempts  to  release  her  from  captivity 
must  be  fruitless,  till  1  should  j>e  in  a  condition  to  return  to  Spain.  The  particulars  of  her 
adventure,  which  I  shall  now  relate  to  you,  were  partly  cemmunicated  to  me  by  Theodore^ 
and  partly  by  Agnes  herself.  • 

On  the  fatal  night  when  her  elopement  was  to  have  taken  place,  accident  had  not  pemitted 
her  to  quit  her  chamber  at  the  appointed  time.  At  length  she  ventured  into  the  hamited 
room,  descended  the  staircase  leading  into  the  hall,  found  the  gates  open  as  she  espected,  and 
left  the  castle  unobserved.  What  was  her  surprise  at  not  finding  me  ready  to  reoeive  her ! 
She  examined  the  cavern,  ranged  through  every  alley  of  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  paaied 
two  full  hours  in  this  fruitless  inquiry.  She  could  discover  no  traces  either  of  me  or  of  the  car- 
riage. Ahirmed  and  disappointed,  her  only  resource  was  to  return  to  the  castle  before  the 
baroness  missed  her ;  but  here  she  found  herself  in  a  fresh  embarrassment  The  bdl  had 
already  tolled  **  two,**  the  ghostly  hour  was  past,  and  the  careful  porter  had  locked  the  firfdhq^ 
gates.  After  much  irresolution,  she  ventured  to  knock  softly.  Luckily  for  bier  Connid  was 
still  awake ;  he  heard  the  noise,  and  rose,  murmuring  at  being  called  up  a  second  time^  Ko 
sooner  had  he  opened  one  of  the  doors  and  beheld  the  supposed  apparition  waiting  there  Ibr 
admittance,  than  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  sunk  upon  his  knees.  Agnes  profited  by  his 
terror ;  she  glided  by  him,  flew  to  her  own  apartment,  and,  having  thrown  off  her  ^>ectre^ 
trappings,  retired  to  bed,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  account  for  my  disappearing. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Theodore  having  seen  my  carriage  drive  off  with  the  fklse  Agnes^  re- 
turned joyfully  to  the  village.     The  next  morning  he  released  Cunegonda  from  her  confine— 
ment,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  castle.     There  he  found  the  baron,  his  lady,  and 
Gaston,  disputing  together  upon  the  porter's  relation.     All  of  them  agreed  in  believing 
existence  of  spectres ;  but  the  latter  contended,  that  for  a  ghost  to  knock  for  admittance^ 
a  proceeding  till  then  unwitnessed,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  immaterial  nature  of  i 
spirit.    They  were  still  discussing  the  subject,  when  the  page  appeared  with  Cnaegoada,  am 
cleared  up  the  mystery.     On  hearing  his  deposition,  it  was  agreed  uqanimoiialy  that 
Agnes  whom  Theodore  had  seen  step  into  my  carriage,  most  have  been  the  bleeding nfiB, 
that  the  ghost  who*had  terrified  Conrad  was  no  other  than  Don  Gaston's  daughter- 

The  first  surprise  which  this  discovery  occasioned  being  over,  the  baroness  teselt>ed 
make  it  of  use  in  persuading  her  niece  to  take  the  veil.     Fearing  lest  so  advantageous 
eatablishment  for  his  daughter  should  induce  Don  Gaston  to  renounce  his  retolutloii, 
pressed  my  letter,  and  continued  to  represent  me  as  a  needy,  unknown  adventnrer. 
childish  vanity  had  led  me  to  conceal  my  real  name  even  from  my  mistress ;  I  wished  to 
loved  fbr  myself,  not  for  being  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis  de  las  Cistemas.     The 
quence  was  that  my  rank  was  known  to  no  one  in  the  castle  except  the  baronetr,  and 
took  good  care  to  confine  the  knowledge  to-  her  own  breast.     Don  Gaston  having  appiovgg^ 
his  sister*s  design,  Agnes  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them.     She   was  tend  wi"^!! 
having  meditated  an  elopement,  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession,  and  was  amaxed  at  Otm^ 
gentleness  with  which  it  was  received :   but  what  was  her  affliction  when  informed 
the  ftilure  of  her  project  must  be  attributed  to  me !    Cunegonda,  tutored  by  the 
told  her  that  when  I  released  her  I  had  desired  her  to  inform  her  lady  that  our  conneziflB  iv-i 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  occasioned  by 'a  false  report,  and  that  it  by  iiomem.o< 
suited  my  circumstanccfs  to  marry  a  woman  without  fortune  or  expectations.  ' 

To  this  account,  my  sudden  disappearing  gave  but  too  great  an  air  of  probability.  TbeodvS^ 
who  could  have  contradicted  the  story,  by  Donna  Rodolpha's  order  was  kept  out  of  hertig:!*^ 
'  AVhat  proved  a  still  greater  confirmation  of  my  being  an  impostor,  was  the  arrival  of  a  lefe'ft^ 
f^om  yourself,  declaring  that  you  had  no  sort  of  acquamtance  with  Alphonso  d'AIvarm^''* 
These  seeming  proofe  of  my  perfidy,  aided  by  the  artful  insinuations  of  her  aunt,  by  Con^pcB* 
da'i  flattery,  and  her  fiither's  threats  and  anger,  entirely  conquered  your  sister's  repi^;Daai^ 
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to  •  eonvent.  laoensed  at  my  behavioar,  and  dlfguited  with  tlie  world  in  general,  she  consented 
to  iQoeive  the  veil.  She  passed  another  month  at  the  castle  of  Lindenberg,  during  which  my 
iMMMppearance  confirmed  her  in  her  resolution,  and  then  accompanied  Don  Gaston  into 
Spam.  Theodore  was  now  set  at  liberty.  He  hastened  to  Munich,  where  I  had  promised  to 
lot  him  hear  firom  me ;  but  finding  from  Lucas  that  I  had  never  arrived  there,  be  pursued  his 
search  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  rejoinhig  me  at  Ratisbon. 

So  much  was  I  altered,  that  scarcely  could  he  recollect  my  features :  the  distress  visible 

upon  his,  sufficiently  testified  how  lively  was  the  interest  which  he  felt  for  roe.     The  society 

of  this  amiable  boy,  whom  I  had  always  considered  rather  a^  a  compimion  than^a  servant, 

was  now  my  only  comfort.  His  conversation  was  gay,  yet  sensible,  and  his  observations  shrewd 

and  entertaining.     He  had  picked  up  much  more  knowledge  than  is  usual  at  his  age ;  but 

what  rendered  him  most  agreeable  to  me,  was  his  having  a  delightfhl  voice,  and  some  skill  in 

■Mvia     He  had  also  acquired  some  taste  in  poetry,  and  even  ventured  sometimes  to  write 

vonet  himself.  ^  He  oooaslonaliy  composed  little  ballads  in  Spanish.    His  tompositions  were 

h«|  Indifferent,  I  must  eonfess,  yet  they  were  pleasing  to  me  from  their  novelty ;  and  hearing 

])jm  sing  them  to  his  guitar,  was  the  only  amusement  which  I  was  capable  of  receiving. 

Theodore  perceived  well  enough  that  somethtog  preyed  upon  my  mind ;  but  -as  I  concealed 

the  eauae  of  my  grief  even  Arom  him,  respect  would  not  permit  him  to  pry  into  my  secrets. 

One  eveidng  1  waa  Pfing  npon  my  sofii,  plunged  in  refiections  very  hr  from  agreeable : 
Theodore  amused  hfmielf  by  observing  from  the  window  a  battle  between  two  postillions 
who  were  quarrelling  in  the  fam  yard. 

<*  Ha,  ha  r*  cried  he,  suddenly,  <*  yonder  ii  the  Great  Moguf." 

••  Who?"  said  I. 
'   **  Only  a  man  who  made  me  a  strange  ipeech  at  Munich.** 

•*  What  was  the  purport  of  it  ?*' 

*•  Now  you  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  signer,  it  was  a  kind  of  message  to  you,  hut  truly  it  was 
not  worth  delivering.  1  believe  the  fellow  to  be  mad,  for  my  part.  When  I  came  to  Munich 
uk  search  of  you,  I  found  him  living  at  *  the  King  of  the  Romans,'  and  the  host  gave  me  an 
odd  acooont  of  him.  By  his  accent  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  foreigner,  but  of  what  country 
nobody  can  tell.  He  seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  in  the  town,  spok^  very  seldom,  and 
never  was  seen  to  smile.  He  had  neither  servants  nor  baggage;  but  his  purse  seemed  well 
ftnmished,  and  he  did  much  good  in  the  town.  Some  suppose  him  to' be  an  Arabian  astro« 
loger,  others  to  be  a  travelling  mountebank,  and  many  declared  that  he  was  Doctor  Faustus, 
whom  the  devil  had  sent  back  to  Germany.  The  landlord,  however,  told  me,  that  he  had  the 
best  reasons  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Great  Mogul,  incognito." 

•*  But  the  strange  speech,  Theodore——"  / 

'*  True,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  speech  :  indeed,  for  that  matter,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  great  loss  if  I  had  forgotten  it  altogether.  You  are  to  know,  signer,  that  while  I  waa 
faquiring  about  you  of  the  landlord,  this  stranger  passed  by.  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  me 
0iinMftly— '"  Youth,**  said  he,  in  a  solemn  voice,  '*  he  whom  you  seek  has  found  that  which 
1m  would  fain  lose.  My  hand  alone  can  dry  up  the 'blood.  Bid  your  master  wish  for  me 
wllmii  the  clock  strikes  *  one.'  '* 

^  How  ?**  cried  I,  starting  from  my  sofa.  [The  words  which  llieodore  had  repeated, 
geemed  to  imply  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  my  secret.]  **  Fly  to  him,  my  boy !  entreat  him 
to  grant  me  one  moment's  conversation.'* 

Theodore  was  surprised  at  the  vivacity  of  my  manner :  however,  he  asked  no  questions, 
but  hastened  to  obey  me. ,  I  waited  his  return  impatiently.  Bnt  a  short  space  of  time  had 
dapaed  when  he  again  appeared,  and  ushered  the  expected  guest  into  my  chamber.  He  was 
a  man  of  majestic  presence ;  his  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  and  his  eyes  were  large, 
black,  and  sparkling ;  yet  there  was  a  something  in  his  look  which,  the  moment  that  I  saw 
blm,  inspired  me  with  a  secret  awe,  not  to  say  horror.  He  was  dressed  plainly,  his  hair  was 
unpowdered,  and  a  band  of  black  velvet,  which  encircled  his  forehead,  spread  over  his  features 
an  additional  gloom.  His  countenance  wore  the  marks  of  profound  melancholy,  his  step  was 
Blow,  and  his  manner  grave,  stately,  and  solemn.  Ho  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  having 
replied  to  the  usual  compliments  of  introduction,  he  motioned  to  Theodore  to  quit  the  chamber. 
The  page  instantly  withdrew. 
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*[  I  know  your  businetV  said  he^  witbout  giving  um  tioM  to  speak  r  **  I  taavf  the  panw 
of  releasing  yoa  from  yonr  nightly  visitor  ^  but  thia  cannot  be  dona  before  flkuidaf  •  Oo  the 
boiir  wben  the  sabbath  morning  breaks*  spirits  of  darkaeis  liave  least  inineaca  wmv  OMtCabt 
After  Satarday,  the  nun  shall  visit  yoa  no  more." 

**  May  I  not  inqaire,"  said  I,  **  by  what  means  yoa  are  In  fomeiiion  of  a  sacrei  wbiaii  I 
have  carefully  concealed  from  tlie  knowledge  of  every  one  ?'* 

**  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of  your  distresses,  when  their  eauaa  at  tUt  moaeat  alMidf 
before  you  T* 

I  started.  The  stranger  conthmed,  **  Though  to  yon  only  visible  for  ana  hoar  la  tha 
twenty-four,  neither  dsiy  nor  night  does  she  ever  quit  you»  nor  will  sha  aver  %iiit  you  till  yaa 
have  granted  her  request."  i 

**  And  what  is  that  request  ?** 

**  That  she  must  herself  explain ;  it  lies  not  in  my  knowledge.  Wait  with  patienee  for  tha 
night  of  Saturday :  all  shall  be  then  cleared  op.*'  I  dared  net  piese-hifli  ftirthar.  He  saaa 
after  changed  the  conversation,  and  taliped  of  various  matters.  Ha  aaaaad  people  who  had 
ceased  to  exist  for  many  centuries,  and  yet  with  whom  he  appeared  to  hava  bean  personafljf 
acquainted.  I  could  not  mention  a  country,  however  distant,  which  ha  hadnf>i  visited,  nor  oottli 
I  suflSciently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  bia  information.  I  stOMfkoiLto  him,  that  havipf 
travelled,  seen,  and  known  so  moeh,  must  have  given  him  infiaita  pksasara  He  ahook  his 
head  mournfully.  *'  No  one^'*  he  replied,  "  is  adequate  to  eemprehendkig  the  misery  of  lay 
lot !  Fate  obliges  me  to  be  constantly  in  movement ;  I  am  not  permitted  to  pass  mora  than  a 
fortnight  in  the  same  place.  I  have  no  friend  in  the  wprld,  and  from  the  restlessness  af  my 
destiny,  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay  down  my  miserable  life,  for  I  envy  those 
who  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  grave ;  but  death  eludes  me,  and  fliea  from  my  embrace,  hi  vain 
do  I  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  danger.  I  plunge  into  the  occan-^he  waves  throw  ma  back 
with  abhorreace  upon  the  shore;  I  rush  into  the  fire — the  flames  recoil  at  m^  approaebs  I 
oppose  myself  to  the  fury  of  banditti — their  swords  become  blunted,  and  biaak  agaust  my 
breast  The  hungry  tiger  shudders  at  my  approadi,  aad  the,  alligator  flies  from  a  aaraatfir 
more  horrible  than  itselt  God  has  set  his' seal  upon  me,  aad  aH  his  creatmrea  respect  this 
fatal  murk.'*  He  put  his  hands  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  rouacl  hb  fordiead.  Tbara 
was  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of  fury,  despair,  and  malevolenoe,  that  struok  horror  to  i^  vary 
soul.  An  involuntary  eonvulsion  made  ma  shudder.  The  stranger  pereeived  it.  '^Saehfo 
the  curse  imposed  on  me,**  he  continued :  **  I  am  doomed  to  inspire  all  who  look  oa  me  with 
terror  and  detestation.  You  already  feel  the  influence  of  the  charm,  and  with  every  jiixcc4 
ing  moment  will  feel  it  more.  I  will  not  add  to  your  sufferings  by  myvpresence.  Farewell  tQ 
Saturday.     As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  expect  me  at  your  chamber.** 

Having  said  this,  he  departed,  leaving  me  in  astonishment  at  the  mysterious  tora  af  hif 
manner  and  conversation.  His  assurances  that  I  should  saon  be  relieved  from  Uie  apparitisftia 
visits,  produced  a  good  etfect  upon  my  constitution.  Theodore,  whom  I  rather  treated  as  aa. 
adopted  child  thaa  a  dosiestic,  was  surprised,  at  his  return,  to  observe  the  amendment  ia  my 
looks.  He  congratulated  me  on  this 'symptom  of  returning  health,  and  declared  himttrif 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from  my  conference  with  the  Graot  Mef^  - 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  stranger  had  already  passed  eight  days  in  Ratisbon.  AtSoard- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer.  Saturday 
still  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh!  with  what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival!  In 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  nocturnal  visits ;  but  hoping  sooo  to  be  released  ftoi 
them  alt<^ther,  the  effects  which  they  produced  oa  me  became  less  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.    To  avoid  creating  suspicion^  I  retired,  to  bed  at  my 
hour ;  but  as  soon  as  my  attendants  had  left  me,  I  dressed  myself  again,  and  prepared  for 
stranger's  reception.     He  entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.     A  small  chest  was 
his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  the  stove.     He  saluted  me  without  speaking ;  I  returned 
compliment,  observing  an  equal  silence.     He  then  opened  the  chest.     The  first  thing  wl 
he  produced  was  a  small  wood^  crucifix ;  he  sunk  upon  his  knees,  gazed  upon  it  mounhJUy^ 
and  oast  his  eyes  towards  heaven.     He  seemed  to  be  praying  devoutly.    At  length  he  bowed 
his  head  respectfully,  kissed  the  crucifix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeling  posture.     He  ne»* 
drew  from  the  chest  a  covered  goblet;  with  the  liquor  which  it  contained,  and  which  i^pearad 
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to  be  Mood,  be  iprfaihled  the  floor;  and  tbeo  dipping  la  it  om  end  of  the  ornoiflt,  be  described 
a  cirde  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Roand  about  this  be  plaocd  variooe  reliqoes,  akiillt,  thigh. 
bonew,  ftc.  I  obierved  that  be  dtapoeed  them  all  in  the  ferms  of  «poaiei.  Laitly,  be  took  oat 
a  largo  bible,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him  into  the  oh^.     I  obeyed. 

'*  Be  cautions  not  to  utter  a  syllable  !^  whispered  the  atranger :  ^  etep  fiot  out  of  the  circle, 
and,  aa  yon  love  yonrself,  dare  not  look  upon  my  faee  T  Hokliog  the  crucifix  fai  one  band,  the 
bfi>le  in  tlie  other,  he  seemed  to  read  with  profound  attentioB.  The  dock  struck  one ;  as 
usual,  I  heard  the  spectre's  steps  upon  tho  etaircaae ;  but  I  waa  not  seised  with  the  aecus* 
tomed  shivering.  I  waited  her  approach  with  eon6dence«  She  entered  the  room,  drew  near 
the  drde,  and  stopped.  The  stranger  muttered  some  words  to  me  unintelligible.  Then 
raislag  his  bend  from  the  book,  and  extending  the  orucifix  towards  the  ghost,  he  pronounced 
In  a  voice  distinct  and  solemn,  **  Beatrice  !  Beatrice  !  Beatrice  T 

*'  Wiiat  wouldst  thou?**  replied  the  apparition,  in  a  hollow,  fakeHng tone. 
-  What  disturbs  thy  sleep  ?    Why  dost  thou  afflict  and  torture  this  youth  ?    How  can  reit 
be  restored  to  thy  inquiet  spirit  ?"  . 

**  I  dare  not  tell  1    I  rouet  not  tell  1    Fain  would  I  repose  in  my  grove,  but  stem  comnianda 
iiiroe  me  to  prolong  my  puniahmcnt !" 

"  Knowest  thou  this  blood  ?    Knowest  thou  in  whose  veins  it  flowed  ?    Beatrice !  Beatrice  t 
To  Us  name,  I  charge  thee  to  answer  me.** 
"I  dare  not  disobey  my  taskers." 

**  Barest  thou  disobey  me  ?**    He  spoke  in  a  commanding  tone,  and  drew  the  aablo  band 

ftoQ  Ms  forehead.     In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contrary,  curiosity  would  not  suffer  me  to 

I       kttp  my  eyes  off  his  face :  I  raised  them,  and  beheld  a  burning  cross  impressed  upon  his  brow. 

For  the  horror  with  which  this  object  inspired  me  I  eannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its  equal. 

•      My  senses  left  me  for  some  moments :  a  mysterious  dread  overcame  my  courage ;  and  had 

Bot  the  eaorciser  caught  my  hand,  I  should  have^Calien  out  of  the  circle.     When  T  rcoovercd 

Biyseir,  J  perceived  that  the  burning  cross  had  produced  an  effect  no  less  violent  upon  the 

sp«ctre.     Her  countenance  expressed  rerercnoe  and  horror,  and  her  visionary  limbs  were 

•haken  bv  fear. 

m 

**  Yes  !^  she  at  length  said,  **  I  tremble  at  that  mark  1     I  respect  it  I     I  obey  you  I    Know, 

^ee,  that  my  bones  lie  still  unburied :  they  rot  in  the  obscurity  of  Lindenbcrg-bole.     None 

*^Ut  this  youth  has  tho  right  of  consigning  them  to  the  grave.     Hie  own  lips  have  made  over 

^  me  Ms  body  and  his  soul :  never  will  I  give  back  his  promiie ;  never  ahall  he  know  a  night 

^^void  of  terror,  unless  he  engages  to  collect  my  mouldering  bones,  and  deposit  them  in  the 

^oiHy  vault  of  his  Andalusian  castle.     Then  let  thirty  masses  be  said  for  the  rcpoee  of  my 

spirit,  and  I  trouble  this  world  do  more.     Now  let  mo  depart.     Those  flames  are  soorciiing." 

He  let  the  hand  drop  slowly  which  held  the  crucifix,  and  which  till  then  he  had  pointed 

towards  her.     The  apparition  bowed  her  head,  and  ber  form  melted  into  air.     The  exorciser 

I^dme  out  of  the  circle.     He  replaced  the  bible,  &e.,  in  the  chest,  and  thon  addressed  him- 

*^1fto  me,  who  stood  near  him  speechless  from  astonishment.     **  Don  Raymond,  you  have 

^^^ard  the  conditions  on  which  repose  is  promised  you.     Be  it  your  business  to  ftilfil  them  to 

^^  letter.     For  me,  nothing  more  remains  than  to  clear  up  tho  darkness  stall  spread  over  the 

spectre's  history,  and  inform  you,  that  when  living,  Beatrice  bore  the  name  of  las  Cisternas. 

Sbe  was  the  great  aunt  of  your  grandfitthcr.    -In  quality  of  your  relation,,  her  ashes  demand 

^""Cipect  from  you,  though  the  enormity  of  her  crimes  must  excite  your  abhorrence.     The 

''^are  of  those  crimes  no  one  is  more  capable  of  explaining  to  you  than  myselll     I  was  per- 

*^^etlly  acquainted  with  the  holy  man  who  proccribed  her  nocturnal  riots  in  the  castle  of  Lin- 

^eiiberg,  and  I  hold  this  narrative  from  his  own  lips. 

"  *  Beatrice  dc  las  Cisternas  took  the  veil  at  an  early  age,  not  by  her  own  choice,  but  at  tho 
^>press  command  of  her  parents.  She  was  then  too  young  to  regnret  the  pleasures  of  which 
*^^  profession  deprived  her :  but  no  sooner  did  her  warm  and  voluptuous  character  begin  to 
^  <leveIoped,  than  she  abandoned  herself  freely  to  the  Impulse  of  her  passions,  and  selxed  tho 
^'^  opportunity  to  procure  their  gratification.  This  opportunity  was  at  length  preaented, 
^'^r  many  obstacles,  which  only  added  nowx  force  to  her  desires.  She  contrived  toelope  from 
^  convent,  and  fled  to  Germany  with  the  Baron  Lindenberg.  Siie  lived  at  his  coatle  several 
^''^^Qfhs  as  his  avowed  oonoubine.     All  Bavaria  was  acandalized  by  her  UnprndtDt  and  aban* 
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aWMimigt  where  be  fMttd  Im  gM»dfiithev  4ea4  mA  Hevgoerite  io  fimniao  of  Ue  foitaae. 
AH  her  periiMiieiit  to  rMMli»  with  her  were  frnkloM }  he  qtiHteil  be?  a  eeeood  tloM,  ami 
AAowed  me  to  Madrid.  He  exerted  blmtelf  to  thoutnoefc  in  forwafd&ig  my  eearch  ^  botfow 
mtted  eadeaveore  were  naetieaded  by  taoceM.  The  retreat  which  concealed  Agnet  t$>. 
■itoed  an  inpenetrible  iDyitery»  and  I  began  to  abandon  aU  bopet  of  recovering  her* 

Abont  eight  moatba  ago  I  was  ratvming  to  roy  hotel  in  a  melanoholy  bomoar^  bafisig 
pafsed  the  evening  at  tbo  playhouse.  The  night  was  daric,  and  I  was  uaaccooipaQisd. 
Phinged  Ito  reflectiono  which  were  lar  from  being  agreeable,  I  perceived  not  that  three  weo 
bad  followed  no  from  Che  theatre,  tall,  on  turning  into  an  naJFrequented  street*  they  all  tt- 
tadud  me  at  the  Miaae  time  with  the  utmoet  liiry.  I  sprang  back  a  few  paces,  drew  n^ 
•word,  and  threw  my  cloak  over  my  left  arm.  The  obsourity  of  the  n%ht  was  in  my  fitvoar* 
For  the  most  part  the  blows  of  the  assawins,  being  aimed  at  random^  iailed  to  toncb  nc 
I  at  length  was  fortoBale  enough  to  lay  one  of  ny  adversaries  at  my  feet ;  but  bef<^  tUi  I 
had  already  received  so  many  wounds,  and  was  so  warmly  pressed,  that  my  dostructien  woold 
have  been  inevitable,  had  not  the  clashing  of  swords  called  a  cavalier  to  my  assistance.  He  j 
raa  towards  me  with  his  sword  drawn :  several  domestic*  followed  him  with'  tordies.  His 
arrival  made  the  combat  equal :  yet  would  not  the  bravos  abandon  their  design  till  the  !«• 
vants  were  cm  the  point  of  ioining  us«  They  then  fled  away,  and  we  loct  them  ja  the 
obscarity. 

The  stranger  now  addressed  himself  to  me  with  politeness,  and  inquired  whether  I  waft 
wounded.  Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  I  could  scarcely  thank  him  for  his  seasonable  ikl> 
and  entreat  him  to  let  some  of  his  servants  convey  me  to  the  Hotel  de  las  Cistemas.  I  no 
sooner  mentioned  the  name  than  he  professed  himself  an  acquaintance  of  my  father^  tnd 
declared  that  he  would  not  permit  my  being  transported  to  such  a  distance  before  my  weunds 
bad  been  examined.  He  added,  that  hit  house  was  hard  by,  and  begged  me  to  accompany 
him  thither.  His  manner  was  so  earnest  that  1  could  not  reject  his  offer ',  and,  leaning  apoo 
his  arm,  a  few  minutes  brought  me  to  the  porch  of  a  magnificent  hotel. 

On  entering  the  house  an  old  grey-headed  domestic  came  to  welcome  my  eondnctor  s 
he  inquired  when  the  duke,  hie  master,  meant  to  quit  the  country,  and  was  answered  that  ti€ 
would  remain  there  yet  some  months.  My  d^ivcrer  then  desired  the  family  surgeon  to  h4 
summoned  without  delay :  his  orders  were  obeyed.  1  was  neoted  upon  a  sofa  In  a  noble 
apartment  i  and  my  wounds  being  examined,  they  were  declared  to  be  very  slight.  The 
surgeon,  however,  advised  me  not  to  expose  myself  to  the  night  air ;  and  the'  strtoger  pmsed 
me  so  earnestly  to  take  a  bed  in  his  houscy  that  I  consented  to  remain  where  I  was  for  tfie 
present. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  my  deliverer,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  thanking  him  in  more 
express  terms  than  I  had  done  hitherto ;  but  he  begged  nve  to  be  silent  upon  the  subject  ' 

**  I  esteem  myself  happy/'  said  be,  *'  in  having  bad  it  in  my  power  to  render  you  this  IRfle  j 
service ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  eternally  obliged  to  my  daughter  for  detaining  ne  lo  late 
at  the  convent  of  St  Clare.  The  high  esteem  in  which  1  have  ever  held  the  Marquis  de  hi 
Cistemas,  though  accident  has  not  permitted  our  being  so  Intimate  as  I  could  wish,  nata 
me  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  making  his  son's  acquaintance.  I  am  certain  that  tsf 
brother,  in  whose  bouse  you  now  are,  will  lament  his  not  being  at  Madrid  to  receivt  7^^ 
himself;  but,  in  the  duke*s  absence,  I  am  master  of  the  family,  and  may  assure  yon,  fe  Ui 
name,  that  everything  in  the  Hotel  de  Medina  ia  perfectly  at  your  disposal. 

Conceive  my  surpriee*  I^orenzo,  at  discovering,  in  the  person  of  my  preserver,  M 
Gaston  de  Medina.  It  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  my  secret  satisfaction  at  the  assondK^ 
that  Agnea  Inhabited  the  convent  of  St  Clare.  This  latter  sensation  was  not  a  little  w«A^ 
ened,  when,  fas  answer  to  my  seemingly  indifferent  questions,  he  told  me  that  his  dauglifer  brf 
really  taken  the  veil.  I  suffered  not  my  grief  at  this  circumstance  to  take  root  in  ny  «M1> 
I  flattered  myself  with  the  idea  that  my  uncle's  credit  at  the  Court  of  Rome  would  remoff  ^ 
obstaeie^  and  thal»  without  difficulty,  1  should  obtain  for  my  mistress  a  dispensation  from  ^ 
vewsk  Buoyed  up  with  this  hope,  I  cahned  the  uneasiness  of  my  bosom ;  and  I  redoibli' 
my  endeavoon  to.  appear  grateful  for  the  altention^  and  pleased  with  the  society,  of  ^ 


I 
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Bieovered  fome  t!gni  of  life.  I  desired  that  he  might  be  earried  to  nj  (iifher*8  hotels  and 
lid  that,  as  ioon  as  he  recorered  his  voice,  I  would  examine  him  respecting  his  reasons  for 
iltemptinf  my  life.  I  was  answered  that  he  was  already  able  to  speak*  though  with  difficulty. 
Don  Gaston's  curiosity  made  him  press  me  to  interrogate  the  assassin  In  his  presence ;  but 
his  cariosity  I  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  gratify.  One  reason  was,  that,  doubting  from 
whence  the  blow  came,  I  was  unwillintc  to  place  before  Don  Gaston's  eyes  the  g^ilt  of  a  sister. 
Another  was,  that  I  feared  to  be  recognised  for  Alphonso  d'Alvaroda,  and  precautions 
taken  In  consequence  to  keep  me  ttoin  the  sight  of  Agnes.  To  aTow  my  passion  for  his 
dinghter,  and  endeavour  to  make  him  enter  Into  my  schemes,  what  I  knew  of  Don  Gaston's 
character  convinced  me  would  be  an  imprudent  step  ;  and  considering^  It  to  be  essential  that 
ke  Aoold  know  me  for  no  other  than  the  Conde  de  las  Ciitcmas,  I  was  determined  not  to  let 
Mm  hear  the  brave's  confession. '  I  insinuated  to  him,  that  as  I  suspected  a  lady  to  be  con- 
eemed  in  the  business,  whose  name  Inrgfii;'  accidentally  escape  from  the  assassin.  It  wot 
Asoessary  for  me  to  examine  the  miin  In  private.  Don  Gaston's  delicacy  would  not  permit 
Ui  urging  the  point  any  longer,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bravo  was  conveyed  to  my  hotel. 

The  next  morning  T  took  leave  of  my  host,  who  was  to  return  to  the  duke  on  the  same 
day.  My  wounds  had  been  so  trifling  that,  except  beliij;  obliged  to  wear  my  arm  In  a  tHog  far 
a  short  time,  I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  night's  adventure.  The  surgeon  who  examined 
the  brave's  wound  declared  it  to  be  mortal ;  he  had  just  time  to  confeu  that  he  had  been  In- 
Heated  to  murder  me  by  the  revengeful  Donna  Rodolpha,  and  expired  In  a  few  minntes  after. 
AH  my  thoughts  were  now  bent  upon  getting  to  converse  with  my  lovely  nnn.  Theodore 
Ht  himself  to  work,  and  for  this  tRhe  with  better  success.  He  attacked  the  gardener  of 
St  Clare  so  forcibly  with  bribes  and  promises,  that  the  old  man  was  entirely  gained  over  to 
Dy  Interests ;  and  it  was  settled  that  I  should  be  introduced  into  the  convent  in  the  character 
tf'his  assistant.  The  plan  was  put  into  execution  without  dehiy.  Disguised  In  a  common 
kablt,  and  a  black  patch  covering  one  of  my  eyes,  I  was  presented  to  the  lady  prioress,  who 
condescended  to  approve  of  the  gfardener's  choice.  I  immediately  entered  upon  my  employ*  ^ 
Bent  Botany  having  been  a  favourite  study  with  me,  I  was  by  no  means  at  a  loss  In  my 
Mw  station.  For  some  days  1  continued  to  work  In  the  convent  garden  without  mooting  tho 
object  of  my  disguise.  On  the  fourth  morning  I  was  more  successfuL  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Agues,  and  was  speeding  towards  tho  sound,  when  the  sight  of  the  domina  stopped  me.  I 
drew  back  with  caution,  and  concealed  myself  behind  a  thick  clump  of  trees. 

The  prioress  advanced,  and  seated  herself  with  Agnes  on  a  bench  at  no  great  distance.  I 
keard  her  in  an  angry  tone  blame  her  companion's  continual  melancholy.  She  told  her.  that 
to  weep  the  loss  of  any  lover,  in  her  situation,  was  a  crime;  but  that  to  weep  the  loss  of  a 
bfthlen  one  was  folly  and  absurdity  in  the  extreme.  Agnes  replied  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  I 
eonkl  not  distinguish  her  words,  but  I  perceived  that  she  used  terms  of  gentleness  and  sub- 
Bbdon.  The  conversation  was  Interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  young  pensioner,  who  Informed 
ISm  domina  that  she  was  waited  for  in  the  parlour.  The  old  lady  rose,  kissed  the  cheek  of 
Agues,  and  retired.  The  new-comer  remained.  Agnes  spoke  much  to  her  in  praise  of 
iBBiebody  whom  I  could  not  make  out;  but  her  auditor  seemed  highly  delighted,  and 
^irterested  by  the  conversation.  The  nun  showed  her  several  letters ;  the  other  perused  them 
vlth  evident  pleasure,  obtafned  permission  to  copy  them,  and  withdrew  for  that  purposo  to 
ly  great  satisfaction. 

«lto  sooner  was  she  out  of  stgh^  than  1  quitted  my  concealment.     Fearing  to  alarm  my 

^ely  mistress,  I  drew  near  her  gently.  Intending  to  discover  myself  by  degrees.      Bat 

^  fcr  a  moment  can  deceive  tho  eyes  of  love  ?    She  raised  her  head  at  my  approach, 

*^  recognised  mo.  In  spite  of  my  disguise,  at  a  single  glance.     She  rose  hastily  from  her 

litt  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  attempted  to  retire  ;  (>ut  I  followed  her,  detained 

^»  and  entreated  to  be  heard.    Persuaded  of  my  falsehood,  she  refused  to  listen  to  me,  and 

il<dered  me  positively  to  quit  the  garden.    It  was  now  my  turn  to  refuse.  I  protested  that, 

^On^er  dangerouf  the  conaequences  might  be,  I  would  not  leave  her  titl  she  had  heard  my 

httnieatlon.     I  assured  her  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  her  relations ;  that 

'  Qedd  convince  her,  beyond  the  power  of  doubt,"  that  my  passion  had  been  pure  and  dish- 

^^ttfted ;   and  I  asked  heir  what  ^ould  induce  me  to  seek  her  in  the  eonvent,  were  I 

^neneed  by  the  selfish  motives  which  my  enemies  had  aicTVXMdiXA 
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My  prayen,  my  argaments,  and  vowt  not  to  quit  her  tOI  she  had  promised  to  listen  to  me> 
united  to  her  fears  lest  the  nans  should  see  me  with  her,  to  her  natural  curiosity,  and  to  the 
affection  which  she  still  felt  for  me,  in  spite  of  my  supposed  desertion,  at  length  prevaUed* 
She  told  me,  that  to  grant  my  request  at  that  moment  was  impossible ;  but  she  engaged  to  be 
in  the  same  spot  at  eleven  that  night,  and  to  converse  with  me  for  the  last  time.  Hmug 
obtained  this  promise,  1  released  her  hand,  and  she  fled  back  with  rapidity  towards  the  ooB« 
vent. 

I  communicated  my  success  to  my  ally,  the  old  gardener ;  he  pointed  out  a  hiding-place, 
where  I  might  shelter  myself  till  night  without  fear  of  a  discovery.  Thither  I  betook  mys^ 
at  the  hour  when  I  ought  to  have  retired  with  my  supposed  master,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  appointed  time.  The  chillncss  of  the  night  was  in  my  favour,  since  it  kept  the  other 
nuns  confined  to  their  cells.  Agnes  alone  was  insensible  .  of  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  and 
before  eleven,  joined  me  at  the  spot  which  had  .witnessed  puir  former  interview.  Secure  from 
interruption,  I  related  to  her  the  true  cause  of^my  duappearing  on  the  fatal  fifth  ^of  filay* 
She  was  evidently  much  affected  by  my  narrative.  When  it  was  concluded,  she  confessed  ^le 
injustice  of  her  suspicions,  and  blamed  herself  for  having  taken  the  veil  through  despair  at 
my  ingratitude. 

**  But  now  it  is  too  late  to  repine  T  she  added ;  **  the  die  is  thrown  :  I  have  pronounced  my 
vows,  and  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  heaven.  I  am  sensible  how  ill  I  am  calculated 
for  a  convent  My  disgust  at  a  monastic  life  increases  daily ;  ennui  and  discontent  are  my 
constant  companions ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  the  passion  which  I  formerly  felt 
for  one  so  near  being  my  husband,  is  not  yet  extinguished  in  my  bosom :  but  we  must  p^rt! 
Insuperable  barriers  dividovus  from  each  other,  and  on  this  side  of  the  grave  we  must  never 
meet  again  !'* 

I  now  exerted  myself  to  prove  that  our  union  was  not  so  impossible  as  she  seemed  to  thifik 
it.     I  vaunted  to  her  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  Lerma*s  influence  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  1  assured 
her  that  I  should  easily  obtain  a  dispensation  from  her  vows^  and  I  doubted  not  but  Don  Gas« 
^ton  would  coincide  with  my  views,  when  infoi;med  of  my  real  name  and  long  attachment 
Agnes  replied,  that  since  I  encouraged  such  a  hope,  I  could  know  but  little  of  her  fathers- 
Liberal  and  kind  in  every  other  respect,  superstition  formed  the  only  stain  upon  his  character— 
Upon  this  head  he  was  inflexible ;  he  sacrificed  his  dearest  interests  to  his  scruples,  nnd  m 
would  consider  it  an  insult  to  suppose  him  capable  of  authorising  his  daughter  to  break  her^ 
vows  to  heaven. 

"  But  suppose,**  said  I,  interrupting  her — ''  suppose  that  he  should  disapprove  of  our  unions^ 
let  him  remain  ignorant  of  my  proceedings  till  I  have  rescued  you  from  the  prison  in 
you  are  now  confined.     Once  my  wife,  you  are  free  from  bis  authority.     I  need  from  him 
pecuniary  assistance ;  and  when  he  sees  his  resentment  to  be  unavailing,  he  will  doubtless 
restore  you  to  his  favour.    But,  let  the  worst  happen ;  should  Don  Gaston  be  irreconcilable^ 
my  relations  will  vie  with  each  other  in  making  you  forget  his  loss;  and  you  will  find  in 
father  a  substitute  for  the  parent  of  whom  I  shall  deprive  you." 

**  Don  Raymond,*'  replied  Agnes,  in  a  firm  and  resolute  voice,  "  I  love  my  father ;  he 
treated  me  harshly  in  this  one  instance,  but  I  have  received  from  him,  in  every  other,  aoi 
proofs  of  love,  that  his  affection  is  become  necessary  to  my  existence.     Were  I  to  quit 
convent  he  never  would  forgive  me ;  nor  can  I  think  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  would  leai 
me  his  curse,  without  shuddering  at  the  very  idea.     Besides,  I  am  conscious  myself,  that 
vows  are  binding.    Wilfully  did  I  contract  my  engagement  with  heaven ;  I  cannot  break 
without  a  crime.    Then  banish  from  your  mind  the  idea  of  our  being  ever  united.    I  aai 
voted  to  religion :  and  however  I  may  grieve  at  our  separation,  I  would  oppose  obstadet 
self  to  what  I  feel  would  render  me  guilty.*' 

I  strove  to  overrule  these  ill-grounded  scruples.    We  were  still  disputing  upon  the  i 
ject  when  the  convent  bell  summoned  the  nuns  to  matins.    Agnes  was  obliged  to  attend  i 
but  she  left  me  not  till  I  had  compelled  her  to  promise,  that  on  the  following  night  she 
be  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  hour.    These  meetmgs  continued  for  several  weeks 
rupted ;  and  'tis  now,  Lorenzo,  that  I  must  implore  your  indulgence.     Reflect  upon  our 
tioa,  our  youth,  our  long  attachment.     Weigh  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  onr 
nations,  and yoa  will  confess  the  temptation  to  have  been  irresistible;  yon  will  even 
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when  I  acknowledged  that,  in  an  ungoarded  moment,  the  honour  of  Agnes  was  sacrificed  to 

ftJflNMSioO. 

Lorenzo's  eyes  sparkled  with  fury ;  a  deep  crimson  spread  itself  over  his  face :.  he  started 
rom  his  seat,  and  attempted  to  draw  his  sword.  The  marquis  was  aware  of  his  movement, 
nd  caught  his  hand ;  he  pressed  it  affectionately :  '*  My  friend !  my  brother !  hear  me  to  the 
losclanon  t  till  then  restrain  your  passion ;  and  be  at  least  convinced  that^  if  what  I  have 
iriated  is  criminal,  the  blame  must  fall  upon  me,  and  not  upon  your  sister." 

liorenso  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Don  Raymond's  entreaties;  he  resumed 

bis  place,  and  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  with  a  gloomy  and  impatient  countenance. 

The  marquis  thus  continued :— -Scarcely  was  the  first  burst  of  passion  past,  when  Agnes^ 

reoovering  herself*  started  from  my  arms  with  horror.   She  called  me  infamous  seducer,  loaded 

ine  with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and  beat  her  bosom  in  all  the  wildness  of  delirium.  Ashamed 

«f  my  imprud^oe,  I  with  difficulty  found  words  to  excuse  myself.     I  endeavoured  to  console 

ber ;  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  dud  entreated  her  forgiveness.     She  forced  her  hand  from 

1M^  which  I  had  taken  and  would  have  pressed  to  my  lips.     '*  Touch  me  not  I "  she  cried, 

fvith  a  violence  which  terrified  me.    **  Monster  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  how  have^  I  been 

deceived  in  you !  I  looked  upon  you  as  my  friend,  my  protector :  I  trusted  myself  in  your 

iNids  with  confidence,  and,  relying  upon  your  honour,  thought  that  mine  ran  no  risk ;  and  'tis 

by  you,  whom  I  adored,  that  I  am  covered  with  infamy !    'Tis  by  you  that  I  have  been 

Mdoced  into  breaking  my  vows  to  God,  that  I  am  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  basest  of  my 

sei  1    Shame  upon  you,  villain,  you  shall  never  see  me  more.**    She  started  from  the  bank  on 

vhteh  she  was  seated.     I  endeavoured  to  detada  her ;  but  she  disengaged  herself  from  me 

with  violence,  and  took  refhge  in  the  convent. 

I  retired,  filled  with  confusion  and  inquietude.  The  next  morning  I  failed  not,  as  usual, 
to  appear  in  the  garden  ;  but  Agnes  was  nowhere  to  be' seen.  At  night  I  waited  for  her  at 
the  place  where  we  generafly  met  I  found  no  better  success.  Several  days  and  nights 
passed  away  in  the  same  manner.  At  length  I  saw  my  offended  mistress  cross  the  walk  on 
wfaoie  borders  I  was  working :  she  was  accompanied  by  the  same  young  pensioner,  on  whose 
srm  jshe  seemed,  from  weakness,  obliged  to  support  herself.  She  looked  ypon  me  for  a 
moment,  but  instantly  turned  her  head  away.  I  waited  her  return,  but  she  passed  on  to  the 
convent  without  paying  any  attention  to  me,  or  the  penitent  looks  with  which  I  implored  her 
fwglveness. 

As  soon  as  the  nuns  were  retired,  the  old  gardener  joined  me  with  a  sorrowful  air. 
^Blgnor,"  said  he,  **  it  grieves  me  to  say  that  I  can  no  longer  b^  of  any  use  to  you ;  the  lady 
whom  you  used  to  meet  has  just  assured  me,  that  if  I  admitted  you  again  into  the  garden,  sho 
wmild  discover  the  whole  business  to  the  lady  prioress.  She  bade  me  tell  you  also  that  your 
presence  was  an  insult,  and  that,  if  you  still  possessed  the  least  respect  for  her,  you  will  never 
Ittempt  to  see  her  more.  'Excuse  me,  then,  for  informing  you  that  I  can  favour  your  disguise 
10  longer.  Should  the  prioress  be  acquainted  with  my  conduct,  she  might  not  be  contented 
vith  dismissing  me  her  service ;  out  of  revenge,  she  might  accuse  me  of  having  profaned  the 
mnrent,  and  cause  me  to  be  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition." 

Fruitless  were  my  attempts  to  conquer  his  resolution.  He  denied  me  all  future  entrance 
Bto  the  garden ;  and  Agnes  persevered  in  neither  letting  me  see  nor  hear  from  her.  In  about 
I  fortnight  after,  a  violent  illness,  which  had  seized  my  father,  obliged  me  to  set  out  for  Anda« 
mia.  I  hastened  thither,  and,  as  I  imagined,  found  the  marquis  at  the  point  of  death, 
rhongh,  on  its  first  appearance,  his  complaint  was  declared  mortal,  he  lingered  out  several 
nonths ;  during  which,  my  attendance  upon  liim  in  his  malady,  and  the  occupation  of  settling 
ds  affairs  after  his  decease,  permitted  not  my  quitting  Andaljosia.  Within  these  four  days  I 
etamed  to  Madrid,  and,  on  arriving  at  my  hotel,  I  there' found  this  letter  waiting  for  me* 
iiere  the  marquis  unlocked  a  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  and  tfick  out  a  folded  paper,  which  he 
presented  to  his  auditor*  Lorenzo  opened  it,  and  recognised  his  sister*s  hand.  The  contents 
wre  as  follows :— > 

**  Into  what  an  abyss  of  misery  have  you  plunged  me  1  Raymond,  you  force  me  to  become 
m  criminal  as  yourself.  I  had  resolved  never  to  see  you  more ;.  if  possibfe,  to  forget  you  ;  if 
lott  only  to  remember  you  with  hate.  A  being,  for  whom  I  already  feel  a  mother's  tenderness, 
oUoits  me  to  pardon  my  seducer,  and  apply  to  his  love  fer  X\ke  mft«a&  ^l  v^<««ri^>X<(s«^   '^^^ 
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iDcmd,  jottr  ehnd  Iiv«s  io  my  boioiii*    I  trenUe  at  the  vengMHiM  of  Um  pHoreM.     I  CrMnUe 
much  for  myself,  yet  more  for  the  innocent  creature  whose  exiitenoe  depends  vpoii  miscw 
Both  of  a8«re  !ost  should  my  sitnation  be  discovered.     Advist  me,  then,  wliat  atcpa  to  take^ 
but  seek  not  to  see  me.    Tlus  i^^MeBer,  who  undertakes  to  deliver  this,  Is  tWmisstii,  and  «• 
have  nothiqg  to  hope  from  that  quarter.    The  man  engagod  in  his  plaoa  ia  of  teeormpCftU 
Udelity.    The  best  means  of  conveying  to  me  yonr  answer  ia  by  oooceaUng  ft  WMltr  Hm 
statue  of  St  Francis,  which  stands  in  the  Capuchin  cathedral ;  thither  I  g»  mm 
to  confession,  and  shall  easily  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  yonr  letter.    'I  bear  thai  yon 
an  now  absent  from  Madrid.    Need  I  entreat  you  to  write  the  very  aooMot  of  your  ntwni? 
I  will  not  think  it.     Ah,  Raymond  !   mine  Is  a  eruel  situation  I     Deeeived  by  my 
relations,  compelled  to  embraee  a  profession  the  duties  of  which  I  am  Ul  calcafaited  to 
conscious  of  the  sanctity  of  those  duties,  and  seduoed  into  violating  them  by  <n»  «tom  I 
least  suspected  of  perfidy,  I  am  How  obliged,  by  circumttaoces,  to  chose  betornmi  diatb  sad 
perjury.     Woman's  timidity,  and  maternal  aflfeetion,  permit  me  not  to  balanee  fai  the 
I  feel  an  the  guilt  into  which   I  plunge  myself,  when  I  yield  to  the  plan  wUcb  ywi 
proposed  to  me.    My  poor  (kther's  death,  whieh  has  taken  plaee  sinee  we  met,  i 
one  obstacle.     He  sleeps  in  his  grave,  and  I  no  longer  dreads  hit  anger.    But  firom   tba 
of  God,  oh  Raymond !  who  shall  shield  me  ?    Who  can  proteet  me  against  mif 
against  myselt   I  dare  not  dwell  upon  these  thoughts ;  they  will  drive  .me  mad.    I  hav« 
■J  resolution.     Procure  a  dispensatian  from  my  vows.     1  am  ready  to  fly  mkk  yiNk    WvHi 
to  me,  my  husband  !    Tell  me  that  absence  has  not  abated  yoor  love  I    'Tsll  me  tlaiC  fim  vfll 
rescue  from  death  your  unborn  child  and  its  unhappy  mothor.     I  liva  la  all  tha  a§a  aiti  aT 
terror.    Every  eye  which  is  fixed  upon  me  seema  to  read  my  aeortt  and  uj  abaam*    Aad  fML 
are  the  cause  of  those  agonies  !    Oh  !  when  my  heart  first  loved  yon,  how  little  did  it 
yon  of  making  it  feel  such  pangs  1  **  Aamwa^' 

Having  perused  the  letter,  Lorenao  veatond  It  in  silenoe.    The  marquia  roplarid  it  la 
cabinet,  and  then  proceeded  :— 

Excessive  was  my  Joy  at  receiving  this  Intelligence,  so  earnestly  desired,  so  Uttla 
My  plan  was  soon  arranged.  When  Don  Gaaton  disoovemd  to  me  Ua  daughtar'a  mtveat, 
entertained  no  doubt  of  her  readiness  to  quit  the  convent ;  I  had,  thereiore,  entnvted 
Cardlnal-duke  of  Lerma  with  the  whole  aflTair,  who  immediately  busied  himself  to 
the  necessary  bull.  Fortunately,  I  had  afterwards  neglected  to  stop  his  proceediagiL  N 
long  since  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that  he  expected  daily  to  receive  the  erd 
from  the  court  of  Rome.  Upon  this  I  would  willingly  have  relied;  but  the  cardinal 
me  word,  that  I  must  find  some  means  of  conveying  Agnea  out  of  the  convent  unkaoan 
the  prioress.  He  doubted  not  but  this  latter  would  be  much  incensed  by  loaiag  a  pemao 
such  high  rank  from  her  society,  and  consider  the  renunciation  of  Agnes  aa  an  inank  to 
house.  He  represented  her  as  a  woman  of  a  violent  and  revengeful  character,  capable  of 
ceeding  to  the  greatest  extremities.  It  was  therefore  to  be  feared  lest,  by  confining  Agnas 
the  convent,  she  should  frustrate  my  hopes,  and  render  the  pope's  mandate  unavailiJa§.  L 
fluenced  by  this  consideration,  I  resolved  to  carry  oflT  my  mistress,  and  conoeal  her,  till 
^  arrival  of  the  expected  bull,  on  the  cardinal-duke's  estate.  He  approved  of  my  de^iga,  amad 
professed  himself  ready  to  give  a  shelter  to  the  JTugitive.  I  next  ceased  the  new  gardeaflr  ^ 
St  Clare  to  be  seized  privately,  and  confined  in  my  hotel  By  tUs  aieam  I  became  master  af  fclaa 
key  to  the  garden  door,  and  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  do  then  prepare  Agnea  fer  tbeeU^ieaMtaE*^ 
This  was  done  by  the  letter  which  you  saw  me  deliver  thia  evening.  I  told  her  ia  il  thu^  ^ 
should  be  ready  to  receive  her  at  twelve  to-morrow  night ;  that  I  had  aecnrad  tlm  Imj  af  t-b^ 
garden,  and  that  she  might  depend  apoa  a  speedy  release. 

You  have  now,  Lorenxo,  heaird  the  whole  of  my  long  narrative.  I  have  aethfaiff  to  aagy  ^ 
my  excuse,  save  that  my  intentieni  towarda  your  sister  have  bean'erer  the  nwat  honeanbtot 
that  it  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  my  design  to  make  her  my  wife;  and  that  I  truat.  wh^ 
yon  conskier  these  circumstances,  our  youth,  and  our  attachment,  you  will  not  ea^r  kt^y^ 
<wr  momentary  U;p§a  Arom  virtue,  but  will  aid  aae  hi  repaiilof  my  faaito  to  Agnail  aad  aeeafWT 
a  laarfol  titto  to  her  perton  and  lier  heart. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Han  Um  marqvit  oonduded  hit  advtnturef*    Lortnzo,  before  he  oould  determine  on  fats 

sply,  paaeed  mnie  momentt  in  reflection.    At  length  he  broke  tilenoe.    '*  Raymond/'  gakl 

h%  tnking  hie  hand,  **  strict  honour  wonJd  oblige  roe  to  wath  off  in  jonr  blood  the  itaia 

thrown  upon  my  family ;  but  the  circumstances  of  your  case  forbid  me  to  consider  you  a«  an 

enemy.    The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.    *Tis  the  superstition  of  my  relatione 

which  has  occasioned  these  misfortunes,  and  they  are  more  the  offenders  than  yourself  and 

Agnes.    What  has  passed  between  you  cannot  be  recalled,  but  may  yet  be  repaired  by 

tuiiltag  yon  to  my  liiter.    Yen  have  erer  been,  you  stili  continue  to  be,  my  dearest,  apd 

indeed  my  only  fUend.    1  feel  for  A^nes  the  truest  affection,  and  there  is  no  one  on  whom  I 

iPNld  bestow  her  more  wllHngly  than  on  yourself;    Panne,  then,  your  design.    I   will 

Mcompany  you  to-morrow  night,  and  conduct  her  myself  to  the  house  of  the  cardinal.    My 

preisnoe  will  be  a  sanction  hr  her  condueiy  and  prevent  her  iaeorving  blame  by  her  flight 

Ami  the  convent.*' 

The  marquis  thanked  him  in  terms  by  no  means  deficient  in  gratitude.    Lerenxo  then 

isfcrmed  him  that  he  had   nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  Donna  Rodotpha's  enmity.     Five 

Booths  had  already  elapsed  since,  in  an  exoem  'of  passion,  she  broke  a  blood  vessel,  and 

aspired  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  hours.    He  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  hiterests  of  Antonia. 

The  nuyrguis  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  of  this  new  relation.     His  father  had  carried  Ms 

liAtred  of  Elvira  to  the  grave,  and  had  never  given  the  least  hint  that  he  knew  what  wai 

l>eoome  of  his  eldest   son's  widow.     Don  Raymond  assured  his  friend  that  he  was  not  mis- 

^en  in  supposing  him  ready  to  acknowledge  his  sister-hi-law  and  her  amiable  daughter. 

^e  preparation  for  the  elopement  would  not  permit  his  visithig  them  the  nest  day ;  but,  in 

the  meanwhile,  he  desired  Lorenso  to  assure  them  of  his  friendship,  and  to  supply  Elvira, 

^Poo  his  account,  with  any  sums  which  she  might  want.    This  the  youth  promised  to  do,  as 

'^^  as  her  abode  should  be  known  to  him.     He  then  took  leave  of  his  future  brother,  and 

fotumed  to  the  Palace  de  Medina. 

The  day  was  already  on  the  point  of  breaking  when  the  marquis  retired  to  his  chamber, 
^oscioos  that  his  narrative  would  take  up  somd  hours,  aod  wishing  to  secure  himself  from 
^terruption  on  r«)turning  to  the  hotel,  he  ordered  his  attendants  not  to  sit  up  for  him ;  eon* 
"^uently,  he  was  somewhat  surprised,  on  entering  his  ante-room,  to  find  Theodore  esta- 
blishgfi  there.  The  page  sat  near  a  table  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  was  so  totally  occupied 
vy  his  employment,  that  he  perceived  not  his  lord^s  approach.  The  marquis  stopped  to 
^^^rve  him.  Theodore  wrote  a  few  lines,  then  paused,  and  scratched  out  a  part  of  tha 
^^ting  ;  then  wrote  again,  smiled,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  what  he  had  been  about. 
^^  last  he  threw  down  his  pen,  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  dapped  his  hands  together  joylhily. 
**  There  it  is  I"  cried  he,  aloud  t  **  now  they  are  charming  I" 

Bis  transports  were  interrupted  by  a  kiugh  from  the  marquis,  who  suspected  the  nature 
®f  his  employment. 

**  What  is  so  charming,  Theodore?" 

The  youth  started,  aad  looked  round :  lie  blushed,  ran  to  the  table,  seised  the  paper  on 
*Hioh  he  had  been  writing,  and  eoncealed  it  in  confusion. 

**  Oh !  my  lord,  I  knew  not  that  yon  were  so  near  me.  Can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?  Lucas 
*■  already  gone  to  bed.*'  • 

**  I  shall  follow  his  example  when  I  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  verses." 
«•  MyVerses,  my  lord?'* 

**  Nay,  fam  sure  that  you  have  been  writing  some,  for  nothing  else  oould  have  kept  yo« 
^"^^ake  till  this  tune  of  the  morning.  Where  are  they,  Theodore?  I  shall  lika  to  see  yanr 
^^nipesition." 

Theodore's  oheeks  glowed  with  still  daepar  crimson  t  he  looged  to  show  his  poetry,  hot 
^**t  chose  to  be  pressed  for  It 

**  Indeed  my  lord,  they  are  not  worthy  your  attention." 
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** Then  ymt  eonld  call  me-'  *  GmUle bty ! 
My  only  bHM;  my  MMUve  ef  Joy  f 
TlMB  yo«  oo«M  prixa  me  deerer  Umb  yo«r  M«l ! 
Cosld  klM,  »iid  dance  me  on  jronr  fcneJM ; 
And  swear,  not  wioe  itaelf  wovld  pleaae^ 
Had  not  the  lip  of  Lot e  flnl  lonelmd  th«  itwia^ 
bowU 


u 


**  Not  those  veriet,  which  you  just  now  declared  to  be  so  charming  ?  Comc»  come,  let 
me  tee  whether  our  oploioni  are  the  lame.  I  promhw  that  you  shall  find  fai  me  an  tednl- 
gent  critic " 

The  boy  produced  his  paper  with  seeming  reluctance ;  but  the  satisfaction  which  sparkled 
in  his  dark  expressive  eyes  betrayed  the  vanity  of  his  '  little  bosom.  The  marquia  amaed 
while  he  observed  the  emotions  of  a  heart  as  yet  but  little  skilled  in  veiling  its  sentiaeatt. 
He  seated  himself  upon  a  sofa.  Theodore,  while  hope  and  fear  contended  on  Ms  nasiowf 
countenance,  waited  with  inquietude  for  his  master's  decision,  while  the  marqoii  rmd  tho 
following  lines  :— 

EOYB  AND  AGE. 

The  night  was  dark ;  the  wind  blew  eold ; 
Anacieon,  frown  morose  and  eld. 
Sat  by  his  Aro,  aod  ted  the  cheerfial  fame  : 
Sudden  tiie  eoctafe  doer  expands. 
And,  lo  f  before  him  Conld  f^ands. 
Casts  rooDd  a  friendly  glance,  and  greet*  him  by 
bis  name. 

<«  What!  is  it  tboa>*«  the  startled  sire 
In  snllen  ton«  exclaimed,  while  ire 
With  crimion  flashed  kiis  pale  and  wrinUed  eheek ; 
"  U  oaldst  thou  again  wUh  amorous  rage 
Inflame  my  bosom  I    Steeled  by  age. 
Vain  boy,  to  pierce  my  breast  thine  arrows  are 
too  weak. 

««  What  s#sk  yon  in  this  desert  drear? 
No  smiles  or  sports  inhaldt  here; 
Ne'er  did  these  valleys  wicnem  dalliance  sweet ; 
Eternal  winter  binds  the  plains ; 
Age  in  my  house  dcspotio  reigns ; 
11  y  garden  boasts  no  flower,  my  bosom  boasts  no 
heat. 

"  Begone,  and  seek  the  blooming  bower. 

Where  some  ripe  virgin  courts  thy  power, 

Or  bid  provoldng  dreams  flit  round  her  bed  : 

On  Damon's  amorous  breast  repose ;  > 

Wanton  on  Chloe's  lip  of  rose. 

Or  make  her  blushing  cheek  a  pillow  for  thy  bead. 

*'  Be  su^  thy  haunts!    These  regions  cold 
Avoid  I    Nor  think,  grown  wise  aod  old. 
This  hosry  head  again  thy  yoke  shall  bear ; 
Remembering  that  my  fairest  years 
By  thee  weru  marked  with  sighs  and  tears, 
r think  thy  friendship  false,  and  shun  the  guileful 
snare* 

^  I  have  not  yet  forgot  the  pains 

I  felt  while  bound  va  Julians  cliafnst 

The  ardent  flam^  with  whWb  my  bosom  burned ; 

The  nights  I  passed  depriTod  of  rest ; 

The  Jealous  pangs  which  racked  my  InreMt ; 

My  disappointed  hopes  and  passion  unretnmed. 

**  Then  fly,  and  curse  mine  eyes  no  mote ! 
Fly  from  my  peaceful  cottage  door! 
Nu  day,  no  hour,  no  moment,  sbalt  thou  stay. 
I  know  thy  falsehood,  scorn  thy  arts. 
Distrust  thy  smiles,  and  fear  thy  darts : 
Traitor,  begone,  and  seek  some  otlier  to  betray  !** 

**'  Does  age,  old  man,  your  wits  confound  i " 
Replied  the  ofTeoded  god,  and  frowned ; 

iHis  flrown  was  sweet  as  is  the  virgin's  smile  !  ] 
Do  yon  to  ose  these  words  addreml 
To  me  who  do  not  love  you  less. 
Though  you  my  friendship  scprn,  and  pleasvrei  past 
revile! 

'*  If  one  proud  fair  you  chanced  to  find, 

A  hundred  other  nymphs  were  kind. 

Whose  smiles  might  well  for  Julia's  frowns  atones 

But  such  is  man  ;  his  partial  band 

Unnumbered  favours  writes  on  sand. 

But  stamps  one  little  fault  on  solid,  lasting  stone. 

*•  Ingrate!  Who  led  thee  to  the  wave. 

At  noon,  where  Lesbia  loved  to  lave  I 

Who  nan»ed  the  bower'  alon-  where  Daphne  lay  ? 

And  who,  when  Celia  shrieked  for  aid, 

Bsde  you  with  kimcs  hush  the  maid  ? 

What  other  was^t  than  Love,  oh !  folse  Anaereoo, 


Most  those  sweet  days  return  no 

[net  I  §n  aye  venr  lorn  deplore. 
Banished  your  heart,  and  from  your  favimr  difvea  f 
Ah,  no ;  my  fears  that  smile  denies ; 
That  heaving  breast,  thoae  sparkUac  eyeSiL 
Declare  me  ever  dear,  and  all  my  foulu  foil^i 

"  Again  beloved,  esteemed,  caressed, 
Cupid  shall  in  thine  arms  be  pressed. 
Sport  on  thy  knees,  or  on  thy  bosom  sleep ; 
My  torch  thine  age-struck  heart  shaU  warm ; 
My  hand  pale  winter's  rage  disarm. 
And  youth  and  spring  shall  here  onee  n«re 
revels  keep.^ 

A  feather  now  of  poldon  hoe, 

He  smiling  from  his  pinion  drew  x 

This  to  the  poet's  h^nd  the  bov  commits; 

And  straight  before  Anaoreon^  eyes 

The  fairest  dreams  of  fancy  rise. 

And  round  his  favoured  head  wild  inspirathm  dll 

His  bosom  glows  with  amorous  Are ; 
Eager  he  grasps  the  magic  lyre ; 
Swift  o'er  the  tuneful  chords  his  fingers 
The  feather  plucked  from  Cupid's  win^ 
Sweeps  the  too  long  neglected  string. 
While  soft  Anacreou  sings  tho  powef  and  praise 
Love. 

Soon'as  that  name  was  heard,  th«  woods 
Shook  off  their  snows  ;  the  melting  Seeds 
Broke  their  cold  chsins,  and  winter  fled  away, 
Once  more  the  enith  was  decked  with  Sowers ; 
Mild  zephyrs  Inreathed  through  blooming  boi 
High  towered  the  glorious  sua,  and  poiuea  tbe 
of  day. 

Attracted  by  the  harmonkrae  sonndf 
Sy Ivans  and  fauns  the  cot  surround. 
And  curious  crowd  the  mliutrel  to  bdield ; 
The  wood-nymphs  haste  the  spell  to  piove; 
Eager  they  run ;  they  list,  they  love> 
And,  while  they  hear  tbe  strain*  fonet  the : 
old. 

Cupid,  to  toothing  constsnt  long, 
Perched  on  the  harp,  sttends  the  song. 
Or  stifles  with  a  kif  s  the  dulcet  notes ; 
Now  on  the  poet's  breast  reposes. 
New  twines  bis  hoary  locks  with  roses. 
Or,  borne  On  wings  of  gold,  in  wanton  cirde 

Then  thus  Anacreon  t— "  2  no  more 

At  other  shrines  my  vows  will  potir. 

Since  Cupid  dei(n>*  niy  nnmberM  to  insp^  f 

From  Phoebos  or  the  bine-eyed  maid. 

Now  shall  my  verse  request  no  aid. 

For  Iiove  alone  shall  be  the  petron  of  my  lyie^ 

**  In  lofty  strain  of  earlier  days, 

1  spread  tbe  king's  or  hero's  praise,. 

And  struck  the  martial  chords  with 'epic  fire  t 

But  farewell*  hero!  forewell,  king ! 

Your  deeds  my  lips  no  more  shall  sing. 

For  Love  alone  shall  be  the  sniQect  of  aiy 
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The  marquis  returned  the  paper  with  a  smile  of  encoaragement.  **  Your  little  poem  pleases 
me  much,**  said  he ;  *'  however,  you  must  not  counj^  my  opinion  fotr  anything.  I  am  no  judge 
of  verses,  and  for  my  own  part,  never  composed  more  than  six  lines  in  my  life ;  those  six  pro- 
duced so  unlucky  an  eifect,  that  I  am  fully  resolved  never  to  compose  another.  But  I  wander 
from  my  subject*  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  cannot  employ  your  time  worse  than  in  making 
verses.  An  author,  whether  good  or  bad,  or  between  Doth,  is  an  animal  whom  everybody  is 
privileged  to  attack ;  for  though  all  are  not  able  to  write  books,  all  conceive  themselves  .able 
to  judge  them.  A  bad  composition  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment— contempt  and  ridicule. 
A  good  one  excites  envy,  and  entails  upon  its  author  a  thousand  mortifications  :  he  finds  him- 
self assailed  by  a  partial  and  ill-humoured  criticism :  one  man  finds  fault  with  the  plan,  another 
with  the  style,  a  third  with  the  precept  which  it  strives  to  inculcate ;  and  they  who  cannot 
succeed  in  finding  faul(  with  the  book,  employ  themselves  in  stigmatizing  its  author.  They 
maliciously  rake  out  from  obscurity  every  little  circumstance  which  may  throw  ridicule  upon 
his  private  character  or  conduct,  and  aim  at  wounding  the  man,  since  they  cannot  hurt  the 
writer.  In  short,  to  enter  the  lists  of  literature  is  wilfully  to  expose  yourself  to  the  arrows  of 
neglect,  ridicule,  envy,  and  disappointment.  Whether  you  write  well  or  ill,  be  assured  that 
you  will  not  escape  from  blame.  Indeed  this  circumstai\ce  contains  a  young  author's  chief 
consolation :  he  remembers  that  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderona  had  unjust  and  envious  crlticg, 
and  he  modestly  conceives  himself  to  be  exactly  in  their  predicament.  But  I  am  conscious 
that  all  these  sage  observations  are  thrown  away  upon  you.  Authorship  is  a  mania,  to  con* 
quer  which  no  reasons  are  sufficiently  strong ;  and  you  might  as  easily  persuade  me  not  to  love, 
as  I  persuade  you  not  to  write.  However,  if  yoi(  cannot  help  being  occasionally  seized  with  a 
poetical  paroxysm,  take  at  least  the  precaution  of  communicating  your  verses  to  none  but 
those  whose  partiality  for  you  secures  their  approbation." 

**  Then,  my  lord,  you  do  not  think  these  lines  tolerable  ?"  said  Theodore,  with  an  humble 
and  dejected  air. 

**  You  mistake  my  meaning.  As  1  said  before,  they  have  pleased  me  much ;'  but  my  regard 
for  you  makes  me  partial,  and  others  might  judge  them  less  favourably.  I  must  still  remark, 
that  even  my  prejudice  in  your  favour  does  not  iilind  me  so  much  as  to  prevent  my  observing 
several  faults.  For  instance,  you  make  a  terrible  confusion  of  metaphors ;  you  are  too  apt  to 
make  the  strength  of  your  lines  consist  more  in  the  words  than  sense  {  some  of  the  verses 
only  seem  introduced  in  order  to  rhyme  with  others ;  and  most  of  the^best  ideas  are  borrowed 
firom  other  poets,  though  possibly  you  are  unconscious  of  the  theft  yourself.  These  faults  may 
Qocanonally  be  excused  in  a  work  of  length ;  but  a  short  poem  must  be  correct  and  perfect." 

**  All  this  is  true,  signer;  but, you  should  consider  thi^t  I  only  write  for  pleasure." 

'<  Yoi^r  defects  are  the  less  excusable.  Their  incorrectness  may  be  forgiven  who  work  for 
money,  who  are  obliged  to  complete  a  given  task  in  a  given  time,  and  are  paid  according  to 
the  bulk,  not  value  of  their  productions.  But  in  those  whom  no  necessity  forces  to  turn 
author,  who  merely  write  for  fame,  and  have  full  leisure  to  polish  their  compositions,  faults 
are  unpardonable,  and  merit  the  sharpest  arrows  of  criticism." 

The  marquis  rose  from  the  sofa ;  the  page  looked  discouraged  and  melancholy ;  and  this 
did  not  escape  his  master's  observation. 

**  However,"  added  he,  smiling,  **  I  think  that  these  lines  do  ^ou  no  discredit.  Your  ver- 
sification is  tolerably  easy,  and  your  ear  seems  to  be  just.  The  perusal  of  your  little  poem 
upon  the  whole  gave  me  much  pleasure ;  and  if  it  is  not  asking  too  great  a  favour,  I  shall  be 
highly  obliged  to  you  for  a  copy." 

The  youth's  countenance  immediately  cleared  up.  He  perceived  not  the  smile,  half  approv- 
ing,  half  ironical,  which  accompanied  the  request,  and  he  promised  the  copy  with  g^eat 
readiness.  The  marquis  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  much  amused  by  the  instantaneous  effect 
produced  upon  Theodore's  vanity  by  the  conclusion  of  his  criticism.  He  threw  himself  upon 
his  couch,  sleep  soon  stole  over  him,  and  his  dreams  presented  him  with  the  most  flattering 
pictures  of  happiness.with  Agnes. 

When  at  night  Lorenzo  rejoined  the  marquis,  everything  was  ready  for  the  second  el6pe- 
ment  of  Agnes ;  and  at  twelve  the  two  friends,  with  a  coach  and  four,  were  at  the  garden  wall 
of  the  convent.  Don  Raymond  "drew  out  his  key  and  unlocked  the  doorJ  They  entered, 
aod  waited  for  some  time  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  a^iCi^i^    k(»  \«tt^  ^^  -i&sa^a^ 
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gRW^inipaCieiit ;  beginning  to  fear  that  his  second  attempt  would  succeed  no  better  than  the 
firsr,  he  proposed  to  reconnoitre  the  convent.  The  friends  advanced  towards  it.  Everything; 
was  stin  and  dark.  The  prioress  was  anxious  to  keep  the  story  a  secret,  fearing  lest  the  crimA 
of  one  of  its  members  should  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole  community,  or  that  the  interpo- 
sition  of  powerfhl  relations  should  deprive  her  vengeance  of  its  intended  victim.  She  took 
care,  therefore,  to  give  the  lover  of  Agnes  no  cause  to  suppose  that  his  design  was  discovered* 
and  his  mistress  on  the  point  of  suffering  the  punishment  of  her  fault.  The  same  reason  mnde 
her  reject  the  idea  of  arresting  the  unknown  seducer  in  the  garden ;  such  a  proceeding  would 
have  created  much  disturbance,  and  the  disgracejof  her  convent  would  have  been  noited  about 
Madrid.  She  contented  herself  with  confining  Agnes  closely ;  as  to  the  lover,  she  left  1dm 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  designs.  What  she  had  expected  was  the  result.  The  raarqnia  and 
Lorenzo  waited  In  vain  till  the  break  of  day  -,  they  then  retired  without  noise,  alarmed  at  the 
fiulare  of  their  plan,  and  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  its  ill  success. 

The  next  morning  Lorenzo  went  to  the  convent,  and  requested  to  see  his  sister.  The 
prioress  appeared  at  the  grate  with  a  melandioly  countenance.  She  informed  him  that  for 
several  days  Agnes  had  appeared  much  agitated ;  that  she  had  been  pressed  by  the  nnnt  ia 
vain  to.reveal  the  cause,  and  apply  to  their  tenderness  for  advice  and  consolation  ;  that  she 
had  obstinately  persisted  in  concealing  the  cause  of  her  distress ;  that  on  Thursday  evening 
it  had  produced  so  violent  an  effect  upon  her  constitution,  that  she  had  fallen  ill,  and  was 
■actually  confined  to  her  bed.  Lorenzo  did  not  credit  a  syllable  of  this  account ;  lie  insisted 
upon  seeing  his  sister ;  if  she  was  unable  to  come  to  the  grate,  he  desired  to  be  admitted  te 
her  cell.  The  prioress  crossed  herself ;  she  was  shocked  at  the  very  idea  of  a  man's  prefime 
eye  pervading  the  interior  of  her  holy  mansion,  and  professed  herself  astonished  that  Loreaae 
could  think  of  such  a  thing.  She  told  him  that  his  request  could  n6t  be  granted ;  bat  that» 
if  he  returned  the  next  day,  she  hoped  that  her  beloved  daughter  would  then  be  suflbneatlj- 
recovered  to  join  him  at  the  parlour  grate.  With  this  answer  Lorenzo  was  obliged  te  retirca 
unsatisfied,  and  trembling  for  his  sister's  safety. 
He  returned  the  next  morning  at  an  early  hour. 

**  Agnes  was  worse ;  the  physicians  had  pronounced  her  to  be  in  imminent  danger  ;  she  wai 
-  ordered  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  receive  her  brother's  visit." 
Lorenzo  stormed  at  this  answer,  but  there  was  no  resource.  He  raved,  he  entreated*  be 
threatened ;  no  medns  were  left  untried  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Agnes.  His  endeavours 
fruitless  as  those  of  the  day  before,  and  he  returned  in  despair  to  the  marquis.  On  hit 
the  latter  had  spared  no  pains  to  discover  what  had  occasioned  his  plot  to  fail.  Don  ChristevaT 
to  whom  the  affair  was  now  entrusted,  endeavoured  to  worip  out  the  secret  from  the  oL 
porteress  of  St  Clare,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance ;  but  she  was  too  mncs 
upon  her  guard,  and  he  gained  from  her  no  intelligence.  The  marquis  was  almost  diatraetec 
tind  Lorenzo  felt  scarcely  less  inquietude.  Both  were  convinced  that  the  purposed  elopemeis 
must  have  been  discovered  ;  they  doubted  not  bui  the  malady  of  Agnes  was  a  pretence*  ba 
they  knew  not  by  what  means  to  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of  the  prioress. 

Regularly  every  day  did  Lorenzo  visit  the  convent ;  as  regularly  was  he  informed  that  k. 
sister  rather  grew  worse  than  better.  Certain  that  her  indisposition  was  feigned,  these  aceonm. 
did  not  alarm  hini ;  but  his  ignorance  of  her  fate,  aiid  of  the  motives  which  induced  tli 
prioress  to  keep  Her  f^om  him,  excited  the  most  serious  uneasiness.  He  was  still  uncertm 
what  steps  he  ought  to  take,  when  the  marquis  received  a  letter  firom  the  Cai^inaUduke 
Lerma.  It  enclosed  the  pope's  expected  bull,  ordering  that  Agnes  should  be  released  fio 
htfr  vows,  and  restored  to  her  relations.  This  essential  paper  decided  at  once  the  proceediiM 
of  her  friends;  they  resolved  that  Lorenzo  should  carry  it  to  the  domina  without  delay,  afl 
demand  that  his  sister  should  be  instantly  given  up  to  him.  Agamst  this  mandate,  iUne 
could  not  be  pleaded ;  it  gave  her  brother  the  power  of  removing  her  instantly  to  the  Paiaitf 
de  Medina,  and  he  determined  to  use  that  power  on  the  following  day. 

At  early  dawn  Lorenzo  was  at  the  convent  of  St  Clare,  furnished  with  the  necessary  wu^ 

date.     The  nuns  were  at  matins.     He  waited  impatiently  for  the  conclusion  of  the  aervie  * 

nod  it  length  the  prioress  appeared  at  the  parlour  grate.    Agnes  was  demanded.     The  m 

lady  replied  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  the  dear  child's  situation  grew  hourly  more  dang^ 

#ar/  l&tf  ^ptysiciam  deipahred  of  her  Kfb ;  but  that  they  bad  declared  the  only  cban^ 
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for  her  recovery  to  consist  in  keeping  her  quiet,  and  not  to  permit  those  to  approach  her  whose 
presence  was  likely  to  ajifitate  her.  Not  a  word  of  all  this  was  believed  by  Lorenzo,  any  moro 
than  he  credited  the  expressions  of  grief  and  aflTeotion  for  Agnes  with  which  this  account  was 
interlarded.  To  en  J  the  business,  he  put  the  pope's  bull  into  the  bands  of  the  domina,  and 
insitted  that,  ill  or  lo  health,  his  sister  should  be  delivered  to  him  without  delay.  The  prioress 
received  the  paper  with  an  air  of  humility ;  but  no  sooner  had  ber  eye  glanced  over  the 
contents,  than  her  resentment  baffled  all  the  eflbrts  of  hypocrisy.  A  deep  crimtoii  spread 
itielf  over  her  face,  and  she  darted  upon  Lorenzo  looks  of  rage  and  meneee. 

'*  This  order  is  positive,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  anger,  which  she  in  rain  it.reve  to  disguise ; 
''willingly  would  I  obey  it,  but,  unfortunately.  It  Is  out  of  my  power.* 

Lorenzo  interrupted  her  by  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

**  I  repeat  it,  signer,  to  obey  this  order  is  totally  out  of  my  power.  From  tenderness  to  a 
brother's  feelings,  I  would  have  communicated  the  sad  eveni  to  you  by  degrees,  and  have 
prepared  you  to  hear  it  with  fortitude.  My  measures  are  broken  through  *,  this  order  eom- 
maods  me  to  deliver  up  to  you  the  sister  Agnes  without  delay ;  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to 
isform  you,  without  circumlocution,  that  on  Friday  last  she  expired.** 

Lorenzo  started  back  with  horror,  and  turned  pale.  A  moment*r  reconectieii  eeovineed 
him  that  this  assertion  must  be  false,  and  It  restored  him  (o  himeeIC 

**  Tou  deceive  mo  !**  said  he  passionately.  **  But  five  minutes  past  you  assured  me  ttiat, 
though  ill,  she  was  still  alive.  Produce  her  this  Instant  I  See  her  I  must  and  wlil ;  tad  every 
attempt  to  keep  her  from  me  will  be  unavailing.** 

**  Yoju  forget  yourself,  signer ;  you  owe  respect  to  my  age  as  well  at  my  profession.  Your 
siiler  is  no  more.  If  I  at  first  concealed  her  death,  it  was  from  dreading  lest  an  event  to  uo* 
eipeoted  should  produce  on  you  too  violent  an  eflfbct.  In  truth  I  am  but  in  repakl  for  my 
attention.  And  what  interest,  I  pray  you,  should  I  have  In  detafnfng  her  ?  To  know  her 
wish  of  quitting  our  society  is  a  sufflccnt  reason  for  me  to  wish  her  abeenee,  and  think  her  a 
disgrace  to  the  sisterhood  of  St  Clare ;  but  she  has  forfeited  my  affoetlon  la  a^manner  yet 
more  eulpable.  Her  crimes  were  great ;  and  when  yon  know  the  cause  of  her  death  yea  will 
^ahtless  rejoice,  Don  Lorenzo,  that  inch  a  wretch  is  no  longer  In  existenee.  IShe  was  taken 
m  on  Thursday  last  on  returning  from  confession  in  the  Capuchin  chapel ;  her  malady  seemed 
Ktteoded  with  strange  circumstances,  but  she  persisted  in  concealing  its  cause.  Thanks  to 
the  Virgin,  we  were  too  ignorant  to  suspect  it  I  Judge,  then,,  what  must  have  been  our  con* 
itematlon.  our  horror,  when  she  was  delivered  the  next  day  of  a  stin«bom  child,  whom  she 
Iflunedlately  followed  to  the  grave.  How,  signer  ?  Is  It  possible  tMit  your  countenance  ex- 
presses no  surprise,  no  indignation  ?  Is  it  nosslble  that  your  sister's  infamy  was  known  to  you, 
and  that  still  she  possessed  your  affection  ?  In  that  ease  you  have  no  need  of  my  compassion* 
I  can  say  nothing  more,  except  repeat  my  inability  of  obeying  the  orders  of  his  holiness.  Agnea 
if  no  more :  and  to  convince  you  that  what  I  say  is  true,  I  swear  by  our  blessed  Saviour  that 
three  days  have  passed  since  slie  was  burled.**  Hisre  she  kissed  atiAall  crucifix  which  hung 
at  her  girdle ;  she  then  rose  from  her  chair,  and  quitted  the  parlour.  As  she  withdrew,  she 
cast  upon  Lorenzo  a  scornful  smile.  *<  Farewell,  signer,'  said  she ;  **  I  know  no  remedy  for 
this  accident.  I  fear  that  even  a  second  bull  from  the  pope  will  not  procure  your  sister's  re* 
Sttrrection.**  Lorenzo  also  retired,  penetrated  with  afiflctlon ;  but  Don  Raymond's,  at  the  news 
of  this  event,  amounted  to  madness ;  he  would  not  be  convinced  that  Agnes  was  really  dead, 
and  continued  to  Insist  that  the  walls  of  St  Clare  sttll  confined  ber.  No  arguments  oeuld 
make  him  abandon  his  hopes  of  regaining  her.  Every  day  some  thresh  scheme  was  Invented  for 
procuring  intelligence  of  her,  and  all  of  them  were  attended  with  the  same  success. 

On  his  part.  Medina  gave  up  the  Idea  of  ever  seeing  hit  lAster  mere ;  yet  he  believed  that 
sbe  had  been  taken  off  by  unfair  means.  Under  this  persuasion,  he  encouraged  Don  Ray* 
floond's  researches  determined,  should  he  discover  the  least  warrant  for  his  sutpIcioBi,  to  talbe 
a  severe  vengeance  upon  the  unfeeling  prioress*  Still  no  Information  was  procured  of  Agnes^ 
and  all  but  the  marquis  credited  her  death. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Two  months  passed  away,  but  all  the  researches  of  the  Marquis  de  las  Cisternas  proved  in 
vain.  Agnes  iras^  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Despair  produced  so  violent  an  effect  upon  his  con* 
stitutioo,  that  the  consequence  was  a  long  and  severe  illness.  Notwithstanding  every  care 
Don  Raymond's  malady  seemed  to  gain  ground.  Lorenzo  was  cdnstantly  at  his  bedside, 
and  treated  him  with  a  tenderness  truly  fraternal.  Both  the  cause  and  the  effiscts  of  the 
disorder  were  highly  afflicting  to  the  brother  of  Agnes ;  yet  Theodore's  grief  was  scarcely  less 
sincere.  That  amiable  boy  quitted  not  his  master  for  a  moment,  and  put  every  means  in 
practice  to  console  and  alleviate  his  suffierrings.  The  marquis  had  conceived  so  rooted  an  af- 
fection for  his  deoeased  mistress,  that  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he  never  eould  survive  her  loss. 
iKothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  sinking  under  his  grief,  but  the  persuasion  of  her 
being  still  alive,  and  in  need  of  his  assistance.  Though  convinced  of  its  falsehood,  his  attend- 
ants encouraged  him  in  a  belief  which  formed  his  only  comfort.  He  was  assured  daily,  that 
perquisitions  were  making  respecting  the  fate  of  Agnes ;  stories  were  invented  recounting  the 
various  attempts  made  to  get  admittance  into  the  convent ;  and  circumstances  were  related, 
which,  though  they  did  not  promise  her  absolute  recovery,  at  least  were  sufficient  to  keep  his 
hopes  alive.  The  marquis  constantly  fell  into  the  most  terrible  excess  of  passion  whW  in* 
formed  of  the  failure  of  these  supposed  attempts.  Still  he  would  not  credit  that  the  succeed- 
ing ones  would  have  the  same  fate,  but  flattered  himself  that  the  next  would  [^rove  more  fortu-. 
nate.    Theodore  was  the  only  one  who  exerted  himself  to  realize  his  master's  chimeras.    He 

'  was  eternally  busied  in  planning  schemes  for  entering  the  convent,  or  at  least  of  obtaining  from 
the  nuns  some  intelligence  of  Agnes.  To  execute  these  schemes  was  the  only  inducement 
which  could  prevail  on  him  to  quit  Don  Raymond.  ,He  became  the  very  Proteus,  changing 
his  shape  every  day ;  but  all  his  metamorphoses  were  to  very  little  purpose.  He  regularly 
returned  to  the  palace  de  las  Cisternas  without  any  intelligence  to  confirm  his  master's  hopes. 

,  One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  disgui^  himself  as  a  beggar ;  he  put  a  patch  over  his  lef^ 
eye,  took  his  guitar  in^his  hand,  and  posted  himself  off  to  the  convent.  "  If  Agnes  is  really 
confined  in  the  convent,"  thought  he,  "  and  hears  my  voice,  she  will  recollect  it,  and  possibly 
may  find  means  to  let  me  know  that  she  is  here." 

With  this  idea  he  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  beggars,  who  assembled  daily  at  the  gate  of  St 
Clare  to  receive  soup,  which  the  nuns  were  accustomed  to  distribute  at  twelve  o'clock.  All 
were  provided  with  jugs  or  bowls  to  carry  it  away  ;  but  as  Theodore  had  no  utensil  of  this 
kind,  he  begged  leave  to  eat  his  portion  at  the  convent  door.  This  was  granted  without 
difficulty.  His  sweet  voice,  and,  in  spite  of  his  patched  eye,  his  engaging  countenance,  won 
the  heart  of  the  good  old  porteress,  who,  aided  by  the  lay  sister,  was  busied  in  serving  to  each 
his  mess.  Theodore  was  bid  to  stay  till  the  others  should  depart,  and  promised  that  bis 
request  should  then  be  granted.  The  youth  desired  no  better,  since  it  was  not  to  eat  soup 
that  he  presented  himself  at  the  convent.  He  thanked  the  porteress  for  her  permission, 
retired  from  the  door,  and,  seating  himself  upon  a  large  stone,  amused  himself  in  tuning  his 
guitar  while  the  beggars  were  served. .  As  soon  as  the  crowd  was  gone,  Theodore  was  beck- 
oned to  the  gate,  and  desired  to  come  in.  He  obeyed  with  infinite  readiness,  but  affected 
great  respect  at  passing  the  hallowed  threshold,  and  to  be  much  daunted  by  the  presence  ot 
the  reverend  ladies.  His  feigned  timidity  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  nuns,  who  endeavoured 
to  re-assure  him.  The  porteress  took  him  into  her  own  little  parlour ;  in  the  meanwhile  the 
lay-sister  wen^to  the  kitchen,  and  soon  returned  with  a  double  portion  of  soup,  of  a  better 
quality  than  what  was  given  to  the  beggars.  His  hostess  added  some  fruits  and  confections 
from  her  own  private  store,  and  both  encouraged  the  youth  to  dine  heartily.  To  all  these 
attentions  he  replied  with  much  seeming  gratitude,  and  abundance  of  blessings  upon  his  bene- 
fectresses.  While  he  ate,  the  nuns  admired  the  delicacy  of  his  features,  the  beauty  of  his 
hair,  and  the  sweetness  and  grace  which  accompanied  all  his  actions.  They  lamented  to  each 
other  in  whispers  that  so  charming  a  youth  should  be  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  the  world, 

aad  agreed  bat  he  would  be  a  worthy  pillar  of  the  calYio\k  0^\ach»    They  concluded  their 
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«oiiforeiM6  \ff  rttiolviiig*  that  heaven  would  be  rendered  a  real  eervioe,  if  they  entreated  the 

XHioren  to  faitereede  with  Ambroiio  for  the  beggar's  admission  into  the  order  of  capncliins. 

Tlilf  being  detenninedt  the  porteress,  who  was  a  person  of  great  inflnenoe  in  the  convent, 

poited  away  in  all  haste  to  the  doniina*s  cell.     Here  she  made  so  flaming  a  narrative  of  The- 

^>dore's  merits,  that  the  old  lady  grew  curious  to  see  him.     Accordingly  the'  porteress  waa 

«909imissioued  to  convey  him  to  the  parlour  grate«    In  iiie  interim,  the  supposed  beggar  waa 

srifting  the  lay-sister  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Agnes ;  her  evidence  only  corroborated  the 

^omina's  assertions.     She  said,  that  Agnes  had  been  taken  ill  on  returning  from  confession, 

and  had  never  quitted  her  bed  from  that  moment,  and  that  she  had  herself  been  present  at 

the  (hneral.     She  even  attested  having  seen  her  dead  body,  and  assisted  with  her  own  hands 

In  adjusting  it  upon  the  bier.     This  account  discouraged  Theodore ;  vet,  as  he  had  pushed 

the  adventure  so  fiur,  he  resolved  to  witness  its  conclusion.     The  porteress  now  itetumed,  and 

ordered  him  to  follow  her.     He  obeyed,  and  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  the  lady 

prioress  was  already  posted  at  the  grate.    The  nuns  surrounded  her,  who  all  flocked  with 

eagerness  to  a  scene  which  promised  some  diversion.     Theodore  saluted  them  with  profouhd 

respect,  and»his  presence  had  the  power  to  smooth  for  a  moment  even  the  stem  brow  of  the 

superior.     She  asked  several  questions  respecting  his  parentj,  his  religion,  and  what  hod 

reduced  him  to  a  state  of  beggary.     To  these  demands  his  answers  were  perfectly  satisfactory 

and  perfectly  false.     He  was  then  asked  his  opinion  of  a  monastic  h'fe.     He  repHed  hi  terms  of 

high  estimation  and  respect  for  it     Upon  this  the  prioress  told  him,  that  his  obtaining  an 

ttitranee  into  a  religious  order  was  ioot  impossible;   that  her  recommendation  wouM  not 

permit  bk  poverty  to  he  an  obstacle ;  and  if  she  found  him  deserving  it,  he  might  depend  in 

fittore  upon  her  protection.    Theodore  assured  her,  that  to  merit  her  favour  would  be  his 

highest 'ambition ;  and  having  ordered  him  to  return  next  day,  when  she  would  talk  with  him 

ftirther,  the  domina  quitted  the  parlour. 

The  nuns,  whom  respect  for  the  superior  had  till  then  kept  silent,  now  crowded  all  together 

to  the  grate,  and  assailed  the  youth  with  a  multitude  of  questions.     He  hod  already  examined 

0ach  with  attention.     Alas !  Agnes  was  not  amongst  them.    The  nuns  heaped  question  upon 

^iMstioii  so  thickly,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  reply.     One  asked  where  he  was 

bom,  aiiice  his  accent  declared,  him  to  be  a  foreigner ;  another  wanted  to  know  why  he  wore  a 

EMitob  upon  his  left  eye ;  sister  Helena  inquired  whether  he  had  not  a  sister  like  him,  because 

ihe  flhonld  like  such  a  companion ;  and  sister  Rachael  was  fhlly  persuaded  that  the  brother 

^roold  be  the  pleasanter  companion  of  the  two.     Theodore  amused  himself  with  relating  to  the 

credulous  nuns,  for  truths,  all  the  strange  stories  which  his  imagination  could  invent.     He 

*elated  to  them  his  supposed  adventures,  and  penetrated  every  auditor  with  astonishment, 

0vhfle  he  talked  of  giants,  savages,  shripwrecks,  and  islands  inhabited 

"  Bjr  aathropophagl,  and  men  whose  keadf 
'    Do  grow  beneath  their  •hooldera," 

Bvith  many  other  circumstances  to  the  full  as  remarkable.  He  said  that  be  was  born  in  Terra 
Incognita,  was  educated  at  a  Hottentot  university,  and  had  passed  two  years  aknong  the  Ame- 
ricans of  Silesia. 

"  For  what  regards  the  loss  of  my  eye  ?"  said  he ;  "  it  was  a  just  punishment  upon  me  for 
^Usrespect  to  the  Virgin,  when  I  made  my  second  pilgrimage  to  Loretto.  I  stood  near  the 
«ltar  in  the  miraculous  chapel;  the  monks  were  proceeding  to  array  tiie  statue  In  her  best 
aqiparel.  The  pilgnrims  were  ordered  to  close  their  eyes  during  this  ceremony ;  but  though 
l>y  nature  extremely  religious,  curiodty  was  too  powerful.     At  the  moment -»*•  I  shall 

penetrate  you  with  horror,  reverend  ladies,  when  I  reveal  my  crime ! at  the  moment  that 

the  monks  were  changing  her  shift,  I  ventured  to  open  my  left  eye,  and  gave  a  little  peep 
towards  the  statue.  That  look  was  my  last !,  The  glory  which  surrounded  the  Virgin  was  too 
great  to  be  supported.  I  hastily  shut  my  sacrilegious  eye,  and  never  have  been  able  to  unclose 
it  shice." 

At  the  relation  of  this  mirade  the  nuns  all  crossed  themselves,  and  promised  to  intercede 
with  the. blessed  Virgin  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight.  They  expressed  their  wonder  at  the 
tetent  of  his  travels,  and  at  the  strange  adventures  which  he  had  met  wUh  at  so  eariy  an  age. 
They  now  remarked  his  guitar,  and  inqnired  whether  he  was  aa  adept  in  music    He  replied. 
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widiModtrty,  tliat  it  wamiit  for  him  im  dcckte  nptm  big  ttAmUt,  bt  wgoeiHi 
appeal  to  tlwin  as  jodgeiL    Tbis  arai  gnnted  withoiit  dificolty. 

«  B«t,  at  kait,"  nid  the  old  portareif,  **  take  care  aot  to  ring  aafthfag 

«  You  auisr  depend  apon  my  diaoretioa,"  replied  Theodore ;  ^  yon  tbaN  hear 
It  it  for  yonag  women  to  abandon  Uiemselvee  to  their  paniont,  iiliNtratcd  by  the  aifuniiMe    ^ 
ft  dameel  who  Ml  aoddenl^  in  love  with  aa  aokaown  luBight.'' 

**  Bat  ii  the  adventure  true  ?*'  inquired  the  porterees. 

^  Every  word  of  it.     It  happened  in  Denmark ;  and  the  heroine  wai  thonght  m  htfrnKHSM 
that  liie  was  known  by  no  other  name  but  that  of  the  lovely  maid." 

**  In  Denmark,  lay  yon  ?"   mumbled  an  old  nun ;    «*  are  net  the  poopio  all  ttebi  ia 
Denaurkr* 

«« By  no  meani,  reverend  lady ;  tbey  are  of  a  delicate  peo-grcen,  with  -Jame  aolwtd  hiir 
and  whisken." 

««fifodierofOod!  pea-greenr  exelaimed  after  lideaa.    *'Oh!  *tJa uapoMMar 

■*  kiipoatible ! "  eaid  the  porterem,  with  a  look  of  oontempt  and  exokaliao :  ^mat  at  all; 
when  I  wai  a  young  woman,  I  remember  seeing  several  of  them  myself..''  • 

Theodore  now  put  his  instrument  in  proper  order.  He  bad  nead  tfao  atory  «f  a  U^gaf 
England,  wfaoee  prison  was  discovered  by  a  ssiactrel  s  and  he  hoped  that  the  saam  aelMnt 
voald  enable  him  to  discover  Agnes,  shonld  she  be  ia  the  convents  He  choae  a  bdlad  vfaldi 
site  had  taught  him  herself  in  the  castle  of  liodenbmg ;  she  might  possibly  eatob  Hm  aa»wt, 
and  ha  hoped  to  bear  bar  replying  to  some  of  the  atansasu  His  guitar  waa  now  hi  tnBa»  aad 
be  prepared  to  atrike  it.  «"  But  before  I  begia,**  aaid  he,  ««it  is  nocessary  to  hfaaia  yao; 
kdlea,  that  this  same  Donmmrk  is  terribly  infested  by  soreerers,  witcbee,  aad  avfl  apMtt. 
£vary  elemont  possesses  its  appropriate  d^nnons.  The  woods  are  bnnoted  by  a  ■b%nnt 
power,  called  The  Eri,  or  Oak  King ;  he  it  is  who  blights  tho  trees,  spofls  the  hai^wl^  and 
eoannands  the  imps  and  goblsas.  He  appears  in  the  form  of  an  old  man  of  a  wigsiilii  ignreb 
nith  a  golden  carown,  and  a  very  long  white  beard.  His  prineipid  amnsemant  ia  to  antiea 
young  children  firom  their  panent^ ;  and  as  soon  a*  he  gets  them  into  his  evre,  iia  tev 
into  a  thousand  pisees.  Ihe  rivers  are  governed  by  snotber  fiend,  called  The  Water 
his  province  is  to  agitate  the  deep,  occasion  shipwrecks,  and  drag  the  drowabig  ssJarsfc-^^ 
tho  waves.  He  wears  the  appearance  of  a  warrior,  aad  employs  .bimtetf  inlnrfaig 
vjfgins  into  his  snare ;  what  he  does  with  them  when  he  catches  them  in  the  water, 
ladies,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  The  Fire  King  seesss  to  bo  a  man  all  formed  of  litmn ;  be 
raises  tint  meteors  and  wandering  lights,  which  beguile  travellers  into  ponds  and 
be  direets  the  ligbtnmg  where  it  may  do  most  mischieC  The  last  of  the  elementary 
is  called  The  Cloud  King !  his  figure  is  that  of  a  beautiful  youth,  and  he  is  dia^agniahad 
two  large  sable  wings ;  though  his  outside  is  so  enchanting,  be  ia  not  a  bit  better 
than  the  others.  He  is  continuaHy  employed  in  ndsfng  storms,  tearing  up  forests  by 
mots,  and  blowing  castles  and  convents  about  the  ears  of  their  inhabitants.  The  first  lus 
daughter,  who  is  qoeen  of  tbe  elves  and  foiries ;  the  second  has  a  mother,  who  Is  a 
enchantress.  Neither  of  these  ladies  arc  worth  more  than  the  gentlemen.  I  do  not  rei 
to  have  heard  any  fiunily  assigned  to  the  other  two  demons*  but  at  prssent  I  base  no 
with  any  of  them  except  the  fiend  of  the  waters.  He  is  the  here  of  my  baflad ;  bat  I 
it  neceMary,  before  i  began,  to  gitpe  yoaaome  acoonot  of  his  praceedings."  Theodore 
played  a  abort  syaspheay ;  after  which,  stretdiing  his  voice  to  its  ntmoat  egtent,  to 
itsTcaehing  the  ear  of  Agnes,  he  anag  the 
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THB^  WATER    KIVG; 

a  OAJUSH  BAC4UJi. 


While  by  the  fra^t  flowery  side 
The  loT«dy  maid  with  carols  gay. 
To  Mmff'm  dhvdi  wmnmeA  bar 


•tcna'e 

ilsiw  tha  bsnJIrs 

sSfbtiobia 

dM4  was  la  aapjMiBl 


berkfo; 
wifidi  he  oeda 
aiMt 


•'Ofct 


How  I  may  yonder  maid  aoiyriae ; 
Ob  I  mother!  mother  1  bow  explain* 


The  wltdi  the  t«re  Uai  enaoor  wMb  K 
8M  temad  him  Hka  a  caitaeStetaMi 
Of  waaqr  clear  seat  made  b«r  head 
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TM^tMlM  ktog  HIM  Mriilliir  imti 

To  Mary's  church  hif  stepa  be  bent: 

He  boaod  his  ooaraer  to  uae  door, 

Aai  peee4  tll»oliai«i-f  erd  tiMne  tittet  torn* 

Hk  cMiner  te  the  deer  Uwid  he, 
Aod  paced  the  ^arch-yard  four  tiiMt  three ; 
Tkoa  MUtnnwi  «p  (1m  altle.  where  all 
The  pe^e  fleek,  beU  great  a»d  aaaU. 

The  Mieat  8«id»  as  the  knifhl  dre#  near, 
"And  wherefore  cornea  tbe  white  chief  here  V* 
The  lovely  auUi,  ate  asiled  aalde ; 
<•  Oh  1  wmild  1  were  the  white  chieTa  teidel  " 

He  alefped  o*er  benehea  one  and  two ; 
•■  Oh  I  loToly  umld,  I  dio  fur  yoa  I*' 
B*  atevpad  e^cr  hoBche»tw»  aod  three  } 
^  Oh!  lorely  maideiif  gf»  with  aae  I  '* 

Then  aweet  abe  amiled,  the  iawt^  maid ; 
iM  while  atae  gave  her  hand,  ahe  aaid, 
'*  Betid*  my  Joy,  hetide  my  woe, 
«'  O'er  hill,  o*er  dala,  with  thee  1  go."    • 

The  prieat  their  hands  together  jolna ; 
Vhay  dance  whiW  clear  the  luooobeaM  rtifaiea 
Ami  Utile  Ihinke  tbe  eiaiden  bright 
Her  partner  ia  the  water  sprite. 

Oh  I  had  aom«  spirit  de!gned  to  aing, 
«<  Temr  partner  m  ih»  water  hisg  I  '* 
The  maid  bad  fear  and  hate  confessed. 
And  cursed  the  hand  which  then  she  pressed. 

But  noCbing  gWing'caose  to  thhik 
HfMT  near  she  strayed  to  danger's  brink. 
Still  on  she  went,  and  hand  ia  hand 
Thm  lorets  reached  the  yellow  sand. 


We  needa  meat  crom  the  streamlef  heni 
Ride  boldly  ia,  it  ia  not  deep ; 
The  winds  am  *--'* — '    *    '  — 


Thnaapeke  the  water  king.   Themeid 
Her  traitor  bridegreom's  wish  obeyed; 
And  Mon  she  saw  the  oonrser  late 
DeUgbted  in  hi 


Stop,  step,  my  hwwt  The  wateie  blan 
£*eu  now  my  shrinking  foot  b<^w." 
<*  OhI  lay  aside  yoor  Ibars,  sweet  heart ! 
We  ndw  bate  reaabed  the  deepaaC  part.* 

"Stop,  seep,  my  level    fftenoiwlsen 
The  waters  rise  above  my  knee." 
*«  Oh  I  hiy  asMe  yoar  ibani,  awaet  heart  I 
We  BOW  have  reached  the  diapest  p^rt.'' 


<*  Stop,  stop  1  for  OodVsahaelop  I  Vbr  eh  I 
The  waters  o'er  my  bosom  dow/'— « 
0oaree  waa  tha  word  prtmooncad,  wImb  knight 
And  coursar  vaniabed  firun  her  sight. 

She  shriehs,  bat  shrieks  in  vain»  for  hidh 
The  wild  winds  rising  dull  the  ery : 
The  liend  cxuha :  the  bUlewa  dMh* 
And  o'er  the  baple«  victim 


Three  timea,  wbOe  atroggUng  with  tha 
The  lovely  maid  waa  heard  to  scream ; 
But  when  tbe  tempest's  rage  waa  o'er, 
llie  lovely  maid  was  seen  no  more. 

Warned  by  this  tale,  ye  damsels  fair. 
To  whom  yott  give  yoar  love.bewaral 
Believe  nut  every  handsome  knight. 
And  dance  not  with  the  water  sprite  I 


Th«  youth  ceased  to  ting.  Tbe  nuiig  were  delighted  with  the  sweetuegi  of  his  voioe,  ind 
tfa&ner  of  touching  the  instrudMBt ;  but  however  acceptable  this  opplaase  omj  hwfe 
«t  oofy  other  time,  at  present  it  was  insipid  t»  Theodore.  His  oftifioe  hdd  aot  Mweteded. 
^e  panted  in  vain  between  tbe  stanzas ;  no  voice  replied  to  his»  and  he  abandoned  the  hope 
Chf  cqaalling  Blondel. 

The  convent  bell  now  warned  the  nuns  ihat  it  was  time  to  assemble  in  the  refectory.    They 

%rere  obliged  to  quit  the  grate ;  they  thanked  the  youth  for  the  entertuinment  his  music  had 

mXBvtded  them,  and  charged  him  to  return  the  next  day.     This  he  promised*    The  nuns,  to 

^Te  him  the  greater  inclination  to  keep  his  word,  told  bim  that  he  might  always  depend  upon 

the  convent  for  his  meals»  and  each  of  them  made  him  some  little  present.    One  gave  him  a 

\&t  of  sweetmeats ;  another  an  agnus  dei ;  some  brought  relics  of  saints,  wazea  images,  and 

<9oasecrated  crosses ;    and  others  presented  bim  with  pieces  of  those  worits  in  which  the 

VeUgious  excel,  such  as  embroidery,  artificial  flowers,  lace,  and  needle-work.     All  these  he 

unB  advised  to  sell,  in  order  to  put  himself  into  better  case ;  §nd  he  was  assured  that  it  would 

'l>e  easy  to  dispose  of  them,  since  the  Spaniards  hold  the  performances  of  the  nuns  in  high 

•Oithttation.    Having  received  these  gifts  with  seeming  respect  and  gratitude,  he  remarked 

that,  having  no  basket,  he  knew  not  how  to  convey  them  away.     Several  of  the  nuns  were 

haitenlng  in  search  of  one,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  return  of  an  elderly  woman,  whom 

Theodore  had  not  till  then  observed.     Her  mild  countenance  and  respectable  air  prejudiced 

Idm  imtnediatety  in  her  fovoctr. 

"  Ha  !**  said  tbe  porteresi^  '*h^e  conies  the  mother  St  Prsuht  with  a  basket** 
The  nun  approached  the  grate,  and  presented  the  basket  to  Theodore ;  it  ^as  of  wilfow, 
Uoed.wfth  blue  sathi,  and  upon  the  foirr  sidev  were  paintefd  scenes  fW>m  the  legend  of  St 
Oenevleve.  "  Here  is  my  gift,"  said  she#  as  she  gave  it  Into  his  hand.  ^*  Good  youth,  despise 
it  Rot«'  Though  its  vahie  seems  insignificant,  it  has  many  bidden  virtues."  She  accompanied 
these  words  with  an  expressive  look.  It  was  not  lost  upon  Theodore.  In  receiving  the 
present,  he  drew  as  near  the  grate  as  possible.  **  Agnes,"  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
fartelllgible.  Theodore,  however,  caught  the  sound.  He  concluded  that  some  mystery  was 
Osneeeled  hi  the  basket,  and  his  heart  beat  with  impatience  and  jey. 

At  thit  moment  the  dbminm  retomed.    Her  afr  was  gloomy  and  fimvniing,  and  she  looked, 
if  poHible,  mere  stem  thin  eter.     **  Mother  St  Unnla,  I  wookl  ipeak  with  yoo  hi 

PItfVl*.* 
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llie  nua  chtnged  eolovr,  and  wii  evideiitly  dIseoncerCed.  **  WUh  me  I**  liie  replied,  la  • 
filtering  folee. 

The  domina  motfoned  that  ihe  mutt  follow  her,  and  retired.  The  mother  St  Umda 
obeyed  her.  Soon  after,  the  refectory  bell  ringing  a  second  time,  the  Dims  quitted  the  grate, 
and  Theodore  wai  left  at  liberty  to  carry  oQT  bis  prize.  Delighted  that  at  length  he  had  obtained 
some  intelligence  for  the  marquis,  he  flew»  rather  than  ran,  till  he  reached  the  Hotel  de  hi 
Cistemas.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stood  by  his  master's  bed,  with  the  basket  in  hli  hand. 
Lorenzo  was  fai  his  chamber,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  bis  friend  to  a  misfoiftnne  whiefa  he 
himself  felt  but  too  severely.  Theodore  related  his  adventure,  and  the  hopes  which  had  been 
created  by  the  mother  St  Ursula's  gift.  The  marquis  started  from  his  pillow.  That  fira » 
which,  since  the  death  of  Agnes,  had  been  extinguished,  now  revived  in  his  boamn*  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  the  eagerness  of  expectation.  The  emotions  which  Lorenzo*!  conntenanoe 
betrayed  were  scarcely  weaker,  and  he  waited  with  inexpressible  impatience  for  the  solnticin 
of  this  mystery.  Raymond  caught  the  basket  from  the  hands  of  his  page ;  he  emptied  the 
contents  upon  the  bed,  and  examined  tbcm  with  minute  attention.  He  hoped  that  a  letter 
would  be  found  at  the  bottom.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  The  search  was  resumed, 
and  still  with  no  better  success.  At  length  Don  Raymond  observed,  that  one  comer  of  the 
blue  satin  lining  was  ripped ;  he  tore  it  open  hastily,  and  drew  forth  a  small  scrap  of  pamper » 
neither  folded  nor  sealed.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  las  Cistemas,  and  the  contents 
were  as  follows :— 

'*  Having  recognized  your  page,  I  venture  to  send  these  few  lines.  Procure  an  order,  frmn 
the  cardinal-duke  for  seizing  my  person  and  that  of  the  domina,  but  let  it  not  be  esectited 
tm  Friday  at  midnight.  It  is  the  festival  of  St  Clare ;  there  will  be  a  procession  of  nuns  by 
torchlight,  and  I  shall  be  among  them.  Beware  not  to  let  your  intention  be  known.  Shonld 
a  syllable  be  dropped  to  excite  the  domina's  suspicions,  you  will  never  hear  of  me  more*  Be 
cautious,  if  you  prize  the  memory  of  Agnes,  and  wish  to  punish  her  assassms.  I  hava  that  to 
tell  which  will  freeze  your  blood  with  horror.  St  Unsuuu" 

No  sooner  had  the  marquis  read  the  note  than  he  fell  back  upon  his  pUlow  deprived  of 
sense  or  motion.  The  hope  foiled  him,  which  till  now  had  supported  his  existence ;  and  these 
lines  convinced  him  but  too  positively  that  Agnes  was  indeed  no  more.  Lorenzo  felt  this 
circumstance  less  forcibly,  since  it  had  always  been  his  idea  that  his  sister  had  perished  by 
unfair  means.  When  he  found,  by  the' mother  St  Ursula's  letter,  how  true  were  his  suspicions^ 
the  confirmation  excited  no  other  sentiment  in  his  bosom  than  a  wish  to  punish  the  miu^erers 
as  they  deserved.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  recall  the  marquis  to  himself.  As  soon  as  he  recovered . 
his  speech^  he  broke  out  into  execrations  against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved,  and  vowed 
take  upon  them  a  signal  vengeance.  He  continued  to  rave  and  torment  himself  with  impotent^. 
passion,  till  his  constitution,  enfeebled  by  grief  and  illness,  could  support  itself  no  longer, 
relapsed  into  insensibility.  His  melancholy  situation  scarcely  affected  Lorenzo,  who 
willingly  have  remained  in  the  apartment  of  his  friend ;  but  other  cares  now  demanded 
presence.  It  was  necessary  to  procure  the  order  for  seizing  the  prioress  of  St  Clare.  Vcw^^'^^ 
this  purpose,  having  committed  Raymond  to  the  care  of  the  best  physician  in  Madrid,  h»M:^  b 
quitted  the  Hotel  de  las  Cistemas,  and  bent  his  course  towards  the  palace  of  the  cardinaMakei^i»<i^'^ 

.  His  disappointment  was  excessive,  when  lie  found  that  affidrs  of  state  had  obliged  thi^^^-^^ 
cardinal  to  set  out  for  a  distant  province.  It  wanted  but  five  days  to  Friday ;  yet,  by  travel-X^^^^ 
ling  day  and  night,  he  hoped  to  return  in  time  for  the  pilgrimage  of  St  Clare.  In  this  hm^^  ^ 
succeeded.  He  found  the  cardinal*dukc,  and  represented  to  him  the  supposed  culpability  o^ 
the  prioress,  as  also  the  violent  effects  which  it  had  produced  upon  Don  Raymond.    He  coi 

have  used  no  argument  so  forcibly  as  this  last.     Of  all  his  nephews  the  marquis  was  the ^^^ 

one  to  whom  the  cardinal-duke  was  sincerely  attached ;  he  perfectly  doated  upon  him,juid  thi»  g^  ^ 

prioress  could  have  committed  no  greater  crime  in  his  eyes  than  to  have  endangered  the 

of  the  marquis.     Consequently,  he  granted  the  order  of  arrest  without  difficulty.     He 

gave  Lorenzo  a  letter  to  a  principal  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  desiring  him  to  see  his 

executed.    Furnished  with  these  papers,  Medina  hastened  back  to  Madrid,  which  he  ret 

on  the  Friday  a  few  hours  before  dark.     He  found  the  marquis  somewhat  easier,  bat  so 

nod  exhausted,  that,  without  gp«at' exertion  he  could  neither  speak  nor  toova.  Having; 
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an  hour  by  his  bedside,  Lorenzo  left  him  to  eominunteate  hit  design  to  hif  imde,  at  alto  to 
five  Don  Ramirez  de  Mello  the  cardinal's  letter.  The  first  was  petrified  with  horror  when 
he  learned  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  niece.  He  encouraged  Lorenzo  to  punish  her  assassins, 
and  engaged  to  accompany  him  at  night  to  St  Clare's  convent.  Don  Ramirez  promised  his 
firmest  support,  and  selected  a  band  of  trusty  archers  to  prevent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
populace. 

Signifying  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  the  order  of  the  cardinal-duke  (a  ceremony  not  to  be 
neglected  when  a  member  of  the  church  was  to  be  arrested  pnblicly),  communicating  his 
design  to  his  uncle  and  Don  Ramirez,  and  assembling  a  troop  of  attendants  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent opposition,  furnished  Lorenzo  with  full  occupation  daring  the  fsw  hours  preceding  midnight. 
The  marquis  was  by  no  means  out  of  danger,  his  delirium  was  gone,  but  had  left  him  so  much 
exhausted,  that  the  physicians  declined  pronouncing  upon  the  eonsequences .  likely  to  ensue. 
As  for  Raymond  himself,  he  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  join  Agnes  in  the  grave. 
Existence 'was  hateful  to  him ;  he  taw  nothing  in  the  world  deserving  hit  attention ;  andiie 
hoped  ta  hear  that  Agnet  wat  revenged  and  himself  given  over  In  the  tame  moment. 

Followed  by  Raymond't  ardent  prayert  for  ^success,  Lorenzo  wat  at  the  gatea  of  St  Clare 
a  full  hour  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  mother  St  Ursula.  He  was  accompanied  by  hit 
uncle,  by  Don  Ramirez  de  Mello,  and  a  party  of  choten  archen.  Though  in  considerable 
numbers,  their  appearance  created  no  surprise ;  a  great  crowd  was  already  assembled  before 
the  convent  doors,  in  order  to  witness  the  procession.  It  was  natnrally  tuppoted  that  Lorenzo 
and  his  attendants  were  conducted  thither  by  the  same  design.  The  Duke  of  Medina  behig 
recognized,  the  people  drew  back,  and  made  way' for  hit  party  to  advanee.  Lorenzo  placed 
hhnself  opposite  to  the  great  gate,  through  which  the  pilgrims  were  to  past.  Convinced  that 
the  prioress  could  not  escape  him,  he  waited  patiently  for  her  appearance,  which  she  was 
expected  to  make  exactly  at  midnight. 

The  nuns  were  employed  in  religious  duties  established  in  honour  of  St  Clare,  and  to 
which  no  profane  person  wasi  ever  admitted.  The  chapel  windows  were  illuminated.  As  they 
stood  on  the  outside,  the  auditors  heard  the  full  swell  of  the  organ,  accompanied  by  a  cbomt 
of  female  voices,  rise  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night.  This  died-  away,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  single  strain  of  harmony ;  it  was  the  voice  of  her  who  was  destined  to  sustain  in  the 
procession  the  character  of  St  Clare.  For  this  ofllee  the  most  beautifhl  virgin  of  Madrid 
was  always  selected,  and  she  upon  whom  the  choice  fell  esteemed  It  at  the  highest  of  honours. 
While  listening  to  the  music,  whose  melody  distance  only  seemed  to  render  sweeter,  the  audi« 
ence  was  wrapped  up  in  profound  attention.  Universal  silence  prevailed  through  the  crowd, 
and  every  heart  was  filled  with  reverence  for  religion«-every  heart  but  Lorenzo's.  Conscious 
that  among  those  who  chanted  the  praises  of  theur  God  to  tweetly,  there  were  some  who 
cloaked  with  devotion  the  foulest  sins,  their  hymns  inspired  him  with  detestation  at  their 
hypocrisy.  He  had  long  observed  with  disapprobation  and  contempt  the  superstition  which 
governed  Madrid's  inhabitants.  His  good  sense  bad  pointed  out  to  him  the  artifices  of  the 
monks,  and  the  gross  absurdity  of  their  miracles,  wonders,  and  supposititious  relics.  He  bliished 
to  see  his  countrymen  the  dupes  of  deception  so  ridiculous,  and  only  wished  for  an  opportunity 
to  free  them  from  their  monkish  fetters.  That  opportunity,  so  long  desired  in  vain,  was  at 
length  presented  to  him.  He  resolved  not  to  let  it  slip,  but  to  set  before  the  people  in  glaring 
colours,  how  enormous  were  the  abuses  but  too  frequently  practised  in  monasteries,  and  how 
unjustly  public  esteem  was  bestowed  indiscriminately  upon  all  who  wore  a  religious  habit. 
He  longed  for  the  moment  destined  to  unmask  the  hypocrites,  and  convince  his  cpuntrymen 
that  a  sanctified  exterior  does  not  always  hide  a  virtuous  heart. 

The  service  lasted  till  midnight  was  announced  by  the  convent  bell.  The  sound  being  heard, 
the  music  ceased ;  the  voices  died  away  softly,  and  soon  after  the  lights  disappeared  from  the 
chapel  winddws.  Lorenzo's  heart  beat  high  when  he  found  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be 
at  hand.  From  the  natural  superstition  of  the  people  he  had  prepared  himself  for  some' 
resistance  ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  mother  St  Ursula  would  bring  good  reasons  to  justify  bit 
proceeding.  He  had  force  with  him  to  repel  the  first  impulse  of  the  populace  till  his  argu- 
ments should  be  heard  ;  his  only  fear  was,  lest  the  domina,  suspecting  his  design,  should  have 
spirited  away  the  nun4>n  whose  deposition  everything  depended.  Unlets  the  mother  St  Ursula 
should  be  present,  he  could  only  accuse  the  priorest  upon  tuspicion ;  and  thia  t^^«^(!«sQL^«%^ 
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him  «Mnt  iittio  Mif^pn^mmiam  i&r  tbe  nnoeM  of  hfi  mterprtte.  The  tranqailUty  which  seemed 
to  ro|ga  throofh  febo  catmrniU  in  mow  degree  ro-assared  him  ;  ttill  he  expected  tbe  momeiit 
eigerly,  wboo  iht  praseoce  of  hii  ally  should  deprive  him  of  the  ponrer  of  doobting. 

The  abbey  of  the  Cepechies  was  only  separated  firom  the  eoBTent  by  the  garden  and 
oemetery.  Themooks  had  been  invited  to  assist  at  the  pHgrhnage.  They  now  arriTedi, 
inarching  two  by  two,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of 
8t  Clare. 

Tbe  people  made  way  for  the  boly  train,  and  the  monks  placed  themselves  In  ranks  oo 
either  side  of  the  great  gates.  A  few  minntes  sufficed  to  arrange  the  order  of  proceasfoB* 
This  beiog  settled,  tbe  convert  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  again  the  female  chorus  souided 
In  full  melody.  First,  appeasvd  a  bond  of  choristers.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed*  the  monke 
fell  in  two  by  ftWQ»  and  followed  with  steps  slow  and  measured :  next  came  the  novices ;  tbey 
bore  no  taperst  as  did  the  professed,  but  moved  on  with  eyes  bent  downwards,  and  seemed  to 
be  occupied  by  telling  their  beads.  To  them  suoeeeded  a  young  and  bvely  girl,  who  lepre- 
sented  St  Lucia;  she  held  a  golden  basin,  in  which  were  two  eyes ;  her  own  were  covered  by 
a  velvet  bandage,  and  she  was  oondncted  by  another  nun,  habited  as  an  angel.  )8he  was 
followed  by  St  Catharine,  a  palm-branch  in  one  hand,  a  flaming  sword  in  the  other;  she  was 
robed  in  white,  and  her  brow  was  ornamented  with  a  sparUing  diadem.  After  her  appeaied 
St  Genevieve,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  imps,  who,  putting  themselves  into  grotesque  atti^ 
tudes,  drawing  her  by  the  robe,  and  sporting  round  her  with  antic  gestures,  endeavoured  to 
distract  her  attention  from  the  book,  on  which  her  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  These  merry 
devils  greatly  entertained  the  speotatera,  who  testified  their  pleasure  by  repeated  bursts  ii 
laughter.  The  prioress  had  beea  oarefol  to  select  a  nun  whose  disposition  was  natural]|y 
solemn  and  saturnine.  She  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  choice ;  the  droOeriag 
of  the  imps  were  entirely  thrown  away,  and  St  Genevieve  moved  on  without  discomposfa^g  a 
muscle. 

Each  of  these  sahits  was  separated  ft>om  the  other  by  a  6and  of  choristers,  exalting  her 
praise  in  their  hymns*  but  declaring  her  to  be  vei^  much  Inferior  to  St  Clare,  the  convent's 
avowed  patronesfti  These  having  passed,  a  long  train  of  nuns  appeared,  bearing,  like  the 
choristers,  each  a  burning  taper.  Next  came  the  relics  of  St  Clare,  inclosed  in  vases  equally 
precious  for  their  materials  and  workmanship ;  but  they  attracted  not  Lorenzo's  attention^ 
The  nun  who  bore  the  heart  occupied  me  entirely.  According  to  Theodore's  description,  he 
doubted  not  her  being  the  mother  St  Ursula.  She  seemed  to  look  round  with  anxiety.  Ae^ 
he  etood  foremost  in  tbe  rank  l>y  which  the  procession  passed,  her  eye  caught  Lorenzo's.  A 
flash  of  joy  overspread  her  till  then  pallid  cheek.  She  turned  to  her  companion  eagerly. 
**  We  are  safe,**  he  heard  her  whisper ;  ^  'tis  her  brother." 

His  heart  being  now  at  ease,  Lorenzo  gazed  with  tranquillity  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
ibow.  Now  appeared  its  most  brilliant  ornament ;  it  was  a  machine  fashioned  like  ^  throne^ 
rich  with  jewels,  and  dazzling  with  light  It  rolled  onward  upon  concealed  wheels,  and  was 
guided  by  several  lovely  children  dressed  as  seraphs.  The  summit  was  covered  with  silver 
clouds,  upon  which  reclined  the  most  beautiful  form  that  eyes  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a  dam- 
sel representing  St  Clare  ;  her  dress  was  of  inestimable  price,  and  round  her  head  a  wreath  o| 
diamonds  formed  an  artificial  glory ;  but  all  these  ornaments  yielded  to  the  lustre  of  hei 
charms.  As  she  advanced,  a  murmur  of  delight  ran  through  the  crowd.  Lorenzo  confesped 
that  he  never  beheld  more  perfect  beauty. 

«  Who  is  she  ?'*  asked  a  by-stander  in  Lorenzo's  hearing. 

'<  One  whose  beauty  you  must  often  have  heard  celebrated.  Her  name  Is  Yirgfuia  de  VIB»i 
Franca ;  she  is  a  pensfoner  of  St  Clare's  convent,  a  relation  of  the  prioress,  and  has  beet 
selected  with  justice  as  the  ornament  of  the  procession." 

The  throne  moved  onwards.  It  was  followed  by  the  prioress  herself;  she  marched  at  th< 
head  of  the  remaining  nuns  with  a  devout  and  sanctified  air,  and  closed  the  procession.  Shi 
moved  on  slowly ;  her  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  her  countenance,  calm  and  tranquil,  seemec 
abstracted  from  all  sublunary  things,  and  no  feature  betrayed  her  secret  pride  at  displayinf 
'  tbe  pomp  and  opulence  of  her  convent.  She  passed  along,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  ant 
benedictions  of  the  populace ;  but  how  grant  was  the  general  confusion  and  surprise,  whca 
Den  Bamurez,  ttartiag  forward,  oballeqged  her  as  hit  prisoner! 
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For  a  moneat  amazament  held  the  domiita  silent  and  kaaiMreaUe ;  but  no  soooer  did  sht 
raeover  herself  than  she  exclaimed  against  sacrilege  and  inpietjr,  and  called  upon  the  people 
to  rescue  a  daughter  of  the  church.  They  ivere  eagerly  preparing  to  obey  her ;  when  Dob 
Ramirex,  protected  by  the  archera  from  their  lage,  commanded  them  to  fori>ear»  and  threat* 
ened  them  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition,  At  that  dreaded  word  every  arm 
lei!,  every  sword  shrunk  back  into  its  scabbard*  The  prioress  herself  turned  pale,  and 
trembled.  The  general  silence  oonvineed  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  but  from  innocenee, 
and  she  besought  Don  RamireXy  in  a  Altering  voices  to  inform  her  of  what  crime  she  was 
accnsed. 

**  That  you  shall  know  in  time,"  replied  he  ;  "hut  first  I  must  secnne  the  mother  St  Ursula." 

"  The  mother  St  Ursula  r'  repeated  the  domina.  faintly.  At  this  moment  castii^  her  eyes 
foond,  she  sa^  Lorenzo  and  the  duke,  who  had  followed  Don  Itunirex.  **  Ah  !  great  God  1" 
Ae  criedi  clasping  her  hands  together  with  a  frantic  air,  "  I  am  betrayed." 

**  Betrayed  I*'  replied  St  Ursula,  who  now  arrived,  conducted  by  some  of  the  archers,  and 
fdllbwed  by  the  nun,  her  companion  in  the  procession  ;  "  not  betrayed,  but  discovered.  In 
me  recognize  your  accuser;  you  know  not  hew  well  I  am  instructed  in  your  guilt.—— 
Signor,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Don  Ramirez,  *'  I  commit  myself  to  youi  custody.  I  ohai|;e 
the  prioress  of  St  Gare  with  murdei,  and  stake  nfiy  life  for  the  justice  of  my  accusation." 

A  general  cry  of  surprise  .was  uttered  by  the  whole  audience,  and  an  explanation  was 
loudly  demanded.  The  trembling  nuns»  terrified  at  the  noise  and  universal  confusion,  had 
dispersed,  and  fled  different  ways.  Some  regained  the  convent ;  others  sought  refuge  in  the 
dwellings  of  their  relations ;  and  many,  only  sensible  of  their  j>resent  danger,  and  anxious  te 
escape  from  the  tumult,  ran.  through  the  streets  and  wandered  they  knew  not  whither.  The 
lovely  Virgfoia  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly.  And  in  order  that  she  might  be  better  seen  and 
heard,  the  people  desired  that  St  Ursula  ehould  iuuingue  them  from  the  vacant  throne.  The 
mm  complied ;  she  ascended  the  glittering  machine,,  and  then  addressed  the  survounding  auili- 
titttde  as  follows : — 

**  However  strange  and  unseemly  may  appear  my  conduct,  when  considered  to  be  adopted 
by  a  female  and  a  nuo,  necessity  will  justify  it  most  fully.  A  secret,  a  horrible  secret,  weighs 
heavy  upon  my  soul ;  no  rest  can  be  mine  till  I  have  revealed  it  to  the  world,  and  satisfied 
that  innocent  blood  which  calls  from  the  grave  for  vengeance*  Much  have  I  dared  to  gain 
this  opportunity  of  lightening  my  cooscience.  Had  I  foiled  in  my  attempt  to  reveal  the 
crime,  had  the  domina  but  suspected  that  the  mystery  was  known  te  me,  my  ruin  was  inevi* 
table.  Angels,  who  watch  unceasingly  over  those  who  deserve,  their  .foveur,  have  enabled  me 
to  escape  detection.  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  relate  a  tale,  whose  circumstances  will  freeze 
eveQT  honest  soul  with  horror.  Mine  is  the  task  to  rend  the  veil  from  hypocrisy,  and  show 
misguided  parents  to  what  dangers  the  woman  is  exposed  who  foils  under  the  sway  of  a 
monastic  tyrant.  Among  the  votaries  of  St  Clare,  none  was  more  lovely,  none  more  gentle, 
than^Agnes  de  Medina.  I  knew  her  well ;  she  entrusted  to  me  every  secret  of  her  heart ;  I 
was  her  friend  and  confidant,  and  I  loved  her  with  sincere  afiection.  Nor  was  I  singular  in 
my  attachment.  Her  piety  unfeigned*  her  willingness  to  oblige,  and  her  angelic  disposition, 
rendered  her  the  darling  of  all  that  was  estimable  in  the  convent.  The  prieresa  herself 
proud,  scrupulous,  and  forbidding,  cou|d  not  refuse  Agnes  that  tribute  of  approbation  which 
she  bestowed  upon  no  one  else.  Every  one  has  some  fault  Alas  I  Agnes  had  her  weakness ; 
she  violated  the  laws  of  our  order,  and  incurred  the  inveterate  bate  of  the  unforgiving  domina* 
St  Clare's  rules  are  severe ;  but  grown  antiquated  and  neglected,  many  of  late  years  have 
either  been  forgotten,  or  changed  by  universe  consent  into  milder  punishments.  The  penance 
adjudged  to  the  crime  of  Agnes  was  most  cruel,  most  inhuman.  The  law  had  been  long 
exploded.  Alas !  it  still  existed,  and  the  revengeful  prioress  now  determined  to  revive  it. 
This  law  decreed,  that  the  offender  should  be  plunged  into  a  private  dungeon,  expressly  coD» 
stitoted  to  hide  from  the  world  for  ever  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  tyrannic  superstition.  In 
this  dreadful  abode  she  was  to  lead  a  perpetual  solitude,  deprived  of  all  society,  and  believed  to 
be  dead  by  those  whom  affection  might  have  prompted  to  attempt  her  rescue.  Thus  was 
she  to  lant^uish  out  the  remainder  of  her  days,  with  no  other  food  than  bread  and  water,  and 
no  other  comfort  than  the  free  indulgence  of  her  tears.** 

The  indignution  created  by  tikis  account  was  so  violent  as  for  some  moments  to  interrupt 
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St  Urrala's  narratiTe.  IKlien  the  tfttnrtMnce  ceaied,  and  gflenee  again  preralled  tfarongli  the 
assembly,  ihe  continaed  her  dlsconrte,  while  at  every  word  the  doraioa't  conntenanca  betrayed 
her  increasing  terrors.  *'  A  oonncfl  of  twdre  elder  nuns  was  cklled ;  I  was  of  the  number. 
The  prioress  in  exaggerated  colours  described  the  oflTence  of  Agnes,  and  scrupled  not  to  pro- 
pose the  revival  of  this  almost  forgotten  law.  To  the  shame  of  tour  sex  be  it  spoken,  that  either 
so  absolute  was  the  domina's  will  in  the  convent,  or  so  much  had  disappointment,  solitudey  and 
self-denial  hardened  their  hearts  and  soured  their  tempers,  that  this  barbarous  proposal  was 
assented  to  by  nine  voices  out  of  the  twelve.  I  was  not  one  of  the  nine.  FVequent  oppor- 
tunities had  convinced  me  of  the  virtues  of  Agnes,  aad  I  loved  and  pitied  her  most  sincerely. 
The  mothers  Bertha  and  Cornelia  joined  my  party ;  we  made  the  strongest  oppositioo  pos- 
rible,  and  the  superior  found  herself  compelled  to  change  her  intention.  In  spite  of  the  maj<»ity 
in  her  &vour,  she  feared  to  break  with  us  openly.  She  knew  that,  supported  by  the  Medina 
family,  our  forces  would  be  too  strong  for  her  to  cope  with ;  and  she  also  knew,  that  after  being 
once  imprisoned,  and  supposed  dead,  should  Agnes  be  discovered,  her  ruin  would  be  inevi- 
table ;  she  therefore  gave  up  her  design,  though  with  much  reluctance.  She  demanded  some 
days  to  reflect  upon  a  mode  of  punishment  which  might  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  community; 
and  she  promised,  that  as  soon  as  her  resolution  was  fixed,  the  same  council  should  be  agida 
summoned.  Two  days  passed  away :  on  the  evem'ng  of  the  third  day  it  was  announced,  that 
on  the  next  day  Agnes  should  be  examined ;  and  that,' according  to  her  behaviour  on  that 
occasion,  her  punishment  should  be  either  strengthened  or  mitigated.  On  the  night  preceding 
this  examination,  I  stole  to  the  cell  of  Agnes  at  an  hour  when  I  supposed  the  other  nuns  to  be 
buried  fn  sleep.  I  comforted  her  to  the  best  of  my  power;  I  bade  her  take  courage,  told  her 
to  rely  on  the  support  of  her  friends,  and  taught  her  certain  signs,  by  which  I  mi^ht  Instniet 
her  to  answer  the  domina's  questions  by  an  assent  or  negative.  Conscious  that  her  enemy 
would  strive  to  confbse,  embarrass,  and  daunt  her,  I  feared  her  being  ensnared  to  some  eon* 
fession  prejudicial  to  her  interests.  Being  anxious  to  keep  my  visit  secret,  I  stayed  with  Agnes 
but  a  short  time.  I  bade  her  not  to  let  her  spirits  be  cast  down.  I  mingled  my  tears  with 
those  which  streamed  down  her  cheek,  embraced  her  fondly,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring^ 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  steps  approaching  the  cell.  I  started  back.  A  curtain  whieh. 
veiled  a  large  crucifix  offered  me  a  retreat,  and  I  hastened  to  place  myself  behind  it.  The 
door  opened.  The  prioress  entered,  followed  by  four  other  nuns.  They  advanced  towards 
the  bed  of  Agnes.  The  superior  reproached  her  with  her  errors  in  the  bitterest  tenBi»  She 
told  her,  that  she  was  a  disgrace  to  the  convent,  that  she  was  resolved  to  deliver  the  world 
and  herself  from  such  a  monster,  and  commanded  her  to  drink  the  contents  of  a  goblet  now 
presented  to  her  by  one  of  the  nuns.  Aware  of  the  fatal  properties  of  the  liquor,  and  trem-' 
bling  to  find  herself  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  the  unhappy  girl  strove  to  excite  the  domina'« 
pity  by  the  most  affecting  prayers.  She  sued  for  life  in  terms  which  might  Iiave  melted  the 
heart  of  a  fiend.  She  promised  to  submit  patiently  to  any  punishment,  to  shame,  imprison- 
ment., and  torture,  might  she  be  permitted  to  live !  Oh  I  mi^ht  live  another  month,  or  week,  or 
day !  Her  merciless  enemy  listened  to  her  complaints  unmoved :  she  told  her,  that  at  first  the 
meant  to  have  spared  her  life,  and  that  if  she  had  altered  her  intention,  she  had  to  thank  the 
opposition  of  her  friends.  She  continued  to  insist  upon  her  swallowing  the  poison :  she  bade 
her  recommend  herself  to  the  Almighty's  mercy,  not  to  hers ;  and  assured  her  that  in  an  liov 
she  would  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  Perceiving  that  it  was  in  vain  to  implore  this  unfeel- 
ing woman,  she  attempted  to  spring  from  her  bed,  and  (fall  for  assistance:  she  hoped,  if  shs 
could  not  escape  the  fiite  announced  to  her,  at  least  to  have  witnesses  of  the  violence  committed. 
The  prioress  guessed  her  design ;  she  seized  her  forcibly  by  the  arm,  and  pushed  her  back  npon 
her  pillow ;  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  dagger,  and  placing  it  at  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
Agnes,  she  protested,  that  if  she  uttered  a  single  cry,  or  hesitated  a  single  moment  to  drink 
the  poison,  she  would  pierce  her  heart  that  instant.  Already  half  dead  with  fear,  she  conU 
make  no  farther  resistance.  The  nun  approached  with  the  fatal  goblet ;  the  domina  obliged 
her  to  take  it,  and  swallow  the  contents.  She  drank,  and  the  horrid  deed  was  AccompIislMd. 
The  nuns  then  seated  themselves  round  the  bed;  they  answered  her  groans  with  reproaches; 
they  interrupted  with  sarcasms  the  prayers  in  which  she  recommended  her  parting  soul  to 
mercy ;  they  threatened  her  with  heaven's  vengeance  and  eternal  perdition ;  they  bade  her 
despair  of  pardon,  and  strewed  with  yet  sharper  thorns  death*s  painful  pillow.    Such  were  the 
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waSMagt  of  iUf  jonog  ODfortunate  till  released  by  fate  from  the  malice  of  her  tormentors, 
JERie  expired  in  horror  of  the  past,  in  fears  ibr  the  future ;  and  her  agonies  were  such  as  must 
have  amply  gratified  the  hate  and  vengeance  of  her  enemies.    As  soon  as  her  victim  ceatod  to 
breathe,  the  domfaia  retired*  and  was  followed  by  her  accomplices.     It  was  now  that  I  veo- 
tored  from  my  concealment.    I  dared  not  assist  my  unhappy  friend,  aware  tnat,  without  pre- 
serving her,  I  should  only  have  brought  on  myself  the  same  destruction.      Shocked  and 
terrified  beyond  expression  at  this  horrid  scene,  scarcely  had  I  sufficient  strength  to  regain  my 
cell.    As  I  reached  the  door  of  that  of  Agnes,  I  ventured  to  look  towards  the  bed  on  which 
lay  her  lifeless  body,  once  so  lovely  and  so  sweet !  I  breathed  a  prayer  for  her  departed  spiritt 
ind  ^wed  to  revenge  her  death  by  the  shame  and  punishment  of  her  assassins.     With  danger 
and  difficulty  I  have  kept  my  oath.     I  unwarily  dropped  some  words  at  the  funeral  of  Agnes, 
ufafle  thrown  off  my  guard  by  excessive  grief,  which  alarmed  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
prioress.     My  every  action  was  observed,  my  every  step  was  traced,  and  I  was  constantly 
tonounded  by  the  superior*8  spies.  It  was  long  before  I  could  find  the  means  of  conveying  to 
tbe  unhappy  girPs  relations  an  intimation  of  my  secret.     It  was  given  out  that  Agnes  liad  ex- 
pired suddenly ;  this  account  was  credited  not  only  by  her  friends  in  Madrid,  but  by  those 
irithin  the  convent.     The  poison  had  left  no  marks  upon  her  body ;  no  person  suspected  the 
tiie  cause  of  her  death,  and  it  remained  unknown  to  all,  save  the  assassins  and  myself.     I 
htve  no  more  to  say ;   for  what  I  have  already  said,  I  will  answer  with  my  life.     I  repeat 
fiat  the  prioress  is  a  murderess !  that  she  has  driven  from  the  world,  perhaps  from  heaven, 
an  oafortunate,  whose  offenciB  was  light  and  venial  >  that  she  has  Ibused  the  power  intrusted 
to  her  hands,  and  has  been  a  tyrant,  a  barbarian,  and  a  hypocrite.     I  also  accuse  the  four 
nans,  Vlolante,  Camilla,  Alix,  and  Mariana,  as  being  her  accomplices,  and  equally  criminal.'* 
Here  St  Ursula  ended  her  narrative.     It  created  horror  and  surprise  throughout ;  but  when 
•be  related  the  inhuman  murder  of  Agnes,  the  indignation  of  the  mob  was  so  audibly  testified, 
tliat  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  hear  the  conclusion.     This  confusion  increased  with  every 
vnmaL    At  length  a  multitude  of  voice?  exclaimed,  that  the  prioress  should  be  given  up  to 
their  fhry.    To  this  Don  Ramirez  positively  refhsed  to  consent.    Even  Lorenzo  bade  tho 
pMpb  remember,  that  she  had  undergone  no  trial,  and  advised  them  to  leave  her  punishment 
to  tile  Inquisition.    All  representations  were  fruitless :  the  disturbance  grew  still  more  violent, 
ud  the  populace  more  exasperated.     Ii^vain  did  Ramirez  attempt  to  convey  his  prisoner  out 
<tf  the  tlnrong.     Wherever  he  turned,  a  band  of  rioters  barred  his  passage,  and  demanded  her 
b^  ddivered  over  to  them  more  loudly  than  before.     Ramirez  ordered  his  attendants  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  multitude.     Oppressed  by  numbers,  it  was  impbssible  for  them  to  draw 
thehr  swords.     He  threatened  the  mob  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  in  this  mo- 
^QOBt  of  popnlar  frenzy,  even  this  dreadful  name  had  lost  its  effect.    Though  regret  for  his  sister 
■ade  lifan  look  upon  the  prioress  with  abhorrence,  Lorenzo  could  not  help  pitying  a  woman 
h  a  tituation  so  terrible ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions  and  those  of  the  duke,  of  Don 
Kaiiirei  and  the  archers,  the  people  continued  to  press  onwards.     They  forced  a  passage 
thmagh  the  guards  who  protected  their  destined  victim,  dragged  her  from  her  shelter,  and  pro- 
OMded  to  take  upon  her  a  most  summary  and  cruel  vengeance.    Wild  with  terror,  and  scarcely 
Inoiriog  what  ^e  said,  the  wretched  woman  shrieked  for  a  moment's  mercy :  she  protested 
that  ahe  was  innocent  of  the  death  of  Agnes,  and  could  dear  herself  from  the  suspicion  beyond 
the  power  of  doubt.     The  rioters  heeded  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  barbarous  ven- 
l*>iBee.     They  refused  to  listen  to  her ;  they  showed  her  every  sort  of  insult ;  loaded  her  with 
^Hd,  and  called  her  by  the  most  opprobrious  appellations.    They  tore  her  one  from  another, 
*iHl  each  new  tojmentor  was  more  savage  than  the  former.    They  stifled,  with  howls  and  execra- 
^^<^,  her  shrill  cries  fof  mercy ;  and  dragged  her  through  the  streets,  spurning  her,  tram- 
J^Hogher,  and  treating  her  with  every  species  of  cruelty  which,  hate  or  vindictive  fury  could 
^''^ent.     At  length  a  flint,  aimed  by  some  well-directed  hand,  struck  her  full  upon  the  temple. 
^e  sank  upon  the  ground  bathed  in  blood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  terminated  her  miserable 
^^iatence.     YeK  though  she  no  longer  felt  their  insults,  the  rioters  still  exercised  their  impo- 
^^t  rage  upon  her  lifeless  body.     They  beat  it,  and  trod  upon  it,  till  it  became  no  more  than 
^  tiaau  of  flesh,  unsightly  and  shapeless. 

Unable  to  prevent  this  shocking  event,  Lorenzo  and  his  friends  bad  beheld  it  with  the 
^^iBOsi  horror    but  they  were  roused  from  their  compelled  inactivity  on  hearing  that  the  mob 
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were  .  tacking  the  convent  of  St  Clare.  The  incenied  populace^  coofiNisdiog  Um 
with  he  goflty,  had  reeolved  to  aacrifice  all  the  nons  of  that  order  to  their  rage,  and  aoi  lo 
leave  one  stone  of  the  hnildiag  upon  another.  Alarmed  at  this  intcUigenoe*  thqr  '■ptf*tmtd  to 
the  convent,  retolved  to  defond  it  if  poaaible,  or  at  least  to  rescno  its  inhaMt.anti  fnm  the 
fary  of  the  rioters.  Most  of  the  nms  had  (led,  but  a  few  still  remained  in  their  habitatSoMb 
Their  situation  was  truly  dangerous*  However,  as  they  liad  taken  the  |Hreeautioa  •f 
ing  the  inner  gates,  with  this  assistanee  Lorenzo  hoped  to  repel  the  niob  till  Don 
ahould  return  to  him  with  a  mor^  suiBctent  force.  Ravuig  been  conducted  by  the  former  dis- 
turbance to  the  distance  of  some  streets  from  the  convent,  he  did  not  immediately  reach  it 
When  be  arrived,  the  throng  surrounding  it  was  so  excessive  as  to  prevent  hit  ap|HnQaobiBg  the 
gates.  In  the  interim  the  populace  besieged  the  building  with  persevering  r^ge;  tbey  bat- 
tered the  walls,  threw  lighted  torches  in  at  the  windows,  and  swore,  that  by  break  of  day  not 
A  nun  of  St  Gare's  order  should  be  left  alive.  Lorenzo  liad  just  succeeded  in  pierdng  hb  way 
through  the  crowd,  when  one  of  the  gates  was  forced  open.  The  rioters  poured  into  the  iateiisr 
part  of  the  building,  where  they  exercised  their  vengeance  upon  everything  which  found  itssK 
in  their  passage.  They  broke  the  furniture  into  pieces,  tore  down  the  pictures,  d^istroyed  the 
relics,  and  io  their  hatred  of  her  servant,  forgot  all  respect  to  the  saint.  Some  employed 
eelves  in  searching  out  the  nuns,  others  in  pulling  down  parts  of  the  convent,  and  others^ 
in  setting  fire  to  the  pictures  and  valuable  furniture  which  it  contained.  These  latter  pra»> 
duced  the  roost  decisive  desolation.  Indeed,  the  consequences  of  their  action  were  mora  sndU> 
4en  tlian  themselves  had  expected  or  wished.  The  flames  rising  from  the  burning  piles  caught 
part  of  the  building,  which  being  old  and  dry,  the  conflagration  spread  with  rapidity  firaom 
room  to  room.  The  walls  were  soon  shaken  by  the  devouring  element.  The  ^Iuom  gav-^ 
way,  the  roofs  came  tumbling  down  upon  the  riotors,  and  crushed  many  of  them  beneath  tbe£r 
weight.  Nothmg  was  to  be  heard  but  slirieks  and  groans.  Tlie  convent  was  wrapped 
flames,  and  the  whole  presented  a  scene  of  devastation  and  horror. 

Lorenzo  was  shocked  at  having  been  the  cause,  however  innocent,  of  this  frightful 
«nco  ;  he  endeavoured  to  repair  his  fault  by  protecting  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  the 
He  entered  it  with  the  mob,  and  exerted  himself  to  repress  the  prevailing  fury,  till  the 
and  alarming  progress  of  the  flames  compelled  him  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.     Tha 
now  hurried  out  as  eagerly  as  they  had  before  thronged  in ;  but  their  numbers  <^l<«gg*"g 
the  doorway,  and  the  fire  gaining  upon  them  rapidly,  many  of  them  perished  ere  they 
time  to  effect  their  escape.     Lorenzo*8  good  fortune  directed  him  to  a  small  door  hi  a 
aisle  of  the  chapel.    The  bolt  was  already  undrawn ;  he  opened  the  door,  and  found 
at  the  foot  of  St  Clare*s  Sepulchre. 

Here  he  stopped  to  breathe.  The  duke  and  some  of  his  attendants  had  foUowad  hii^ 
and  thus  were  in  security  for  the  present.  They  now  consulted  what  steps  they  abooki  hriM 
to  escape  from  this  scene  of  disturbance ;  but  their  deliberations  were  considerably  fa)teftii|^ 
by  the  sight  of  volumes  of  fire  rising  from  amidst  the  convent's  massy  walls,  Vjr  the  aohilf 
some  heavy  arch  tumbling  down  in  ruins,  or  by  the  mingled  shrieks  of  the  nuns  and  rtoCWt  r^ 
either  suffocating  in  the  press,  perishing  in  the  flames,  or  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  tki 
felling  mansion.  Lorenzo  inquired  whither  the  wicket  led.  He  was  answered,  to  Uie  gaidM 
of  the  Capuchins ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  explore  an  outlet  upon  that  side.  Accoidingly,  thi 
duke  raised  the  latch,  and  passed  into  the  adjoining  cemetery.  The  attendants  fullaiiii 
without  ceremony.  Lorenzo  being  the  last,  was  also  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  coUomI^ 
when  he  saw  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  open  softly.  Some  one  looked  out,  tMit,  on  peroefihf 
strangers,  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  started  back  again,  and  flew  down  the  inarMe  stain* 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?     Here  is  some  mystery  concealed.     Follow  me  without  del^  T 

Thus  sayhig  he  hastened  to  the  sepulchre,  and  pursued  the  person,  who  continued  Uif 
before  him.  The  duke  knew  hot  the  cause  of  this  exclamation,  but  supposing  that  he  hi 
good  reasons  for  it,  followed  him  without  hesitation.  The  others  did  the  same,  and  the  wbfllf 
party  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  upper  door  having  been  left  9pen,  tlie  ae^ 
bouring  flames  darted  from  above  a  sufficient  light  to  enable  Lorenzo's  catching  a  glanee  d 
the  fugitive  running  through  the  long  passages  and  distant  vaults ;  but  when  a  suddeu  tam 
deprived  him  of  this  assistance,  total  darkoess  succeeded,  and  he  could  only  trace  the  object 
of  bis  ioquir}'  by  the  faint  echo  of  retiring  feet.     The  pursuers  were  now  compelled  t»  J^ 
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omd  with  oitttion  t  •i^'weU  ai  thty  oould  ittdge,  tbe  ftq^itive  alio  Mflned  to  daoken  paee,  fir 

thif  heard  the  at^  follow  aael  ether  at  kmger  faitervaU.    They  at  length  were  bewDderedby 

the  labyrinth  of  pastaget,  and  dispersed  in  various  direotiooi.     Carried*away  by  his  eagerness  t* 

dear  up  this  nyttery,  and  to  peoetrate  into  whkh  bo  was  Impelled  by  a  movement  secret  and 

waoteuntable,  Lorenio  heeded  not  this  otrcumstanoe  till  he  found  himself  in  total  solitude. 

the  noise  of  footsteps  had  ceased,  all  was  silent  around,  and  no  due  olTered  itself  to  guide  him 

to  the  flying  person.     He  atopped  to  rafleet  on  the  means  nMMt  likely  to  aid  bis  pursuit.    He 

«M  peraoaded  that  no  common  cause  would  have  induced  the  fugitive  to  seek  that  dreary 

ihoa'at  an  hour  so  unusual :  the  cry  which  he  had  heard  aeeroed  uttered  in  a  voice  of  terror^ 

and  he  was  convinced  that  some  mystery  was  attached  to  this  event     After  some  minutea 

pmed  in  hesitation,  he  continued  to  proceed,  feeling  his  way  along  the  walls  of  th%  passage. 

He  hid  already  passed  some  time  In  this  slow  progress «.  when  he  descried  a  spark  of  light 

l^hHDering  at  a  distance.    <7uided  by  this  observalien,  and  having  drawn  his  sword,  he  b«it 

Ui  steps  towards  the  place  whence  the  beam  seemed  to  he  emitted. 

It  proceeded  from  the  lamp  which  flamed  befom  flt  Clare*8  statue.  Before  it  stood  several 
teiles ;  their  white  garments  streaming  In  the  Mast  as  it  howled  along  tbe  vaulted  dud|^ons. 
Guisai  to  know.what  had  brought  them  together  ki  this  melancholy  spot,  Lorenso  drew  near 
llth  precaution.  The  strangers  seemed  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation.  They  heard  not 
LoreDco*8  steps,  and  he  approached  unobserved  till  he  eould  hear  their  voices  distinctly. 

**  I  protest  that  I  saw  them  with  my  own  oyes.  I  fled  down  the  steps,  they  pursued  me, 
ad  I  escaped  falling  into  their  bands  with  difficulty.  Had  it  not  been  Ibr  the  lamp,  I  should 
mm  have  found  you." 

**And  what  could  bring  them  hither?"  said  another  in  a  trembling  voice ;  *<do  you  thbk 
that  they  were  looking  for  us  ?'* 

**  Ood  grant  that  my  fears  may  be  false,*'  rejoined  the  fint  t  « but  I  doubt  tiiey  are  mar» 
derm.  If  they  discover  us  wo  arc  lost !  As  for  mc,  my  fate  is  certain.  My  affinity  to  the 
prions  will  be  a  sufiioient  crime  to  condemn  mc ;  and  though  till  now  these  vaults  have 

iflhided  me  a  retreat "     Here  looking  up  her  eye  fell  upon  IxMrenzo,  who  had  continued 

to  jipproaeh  slowly.  *'  The  murderers  !*'  she  cried.  She  started  away  from  the  statue'a 
padaital  on  which  she  had  been  seated,  and  attempted  to  escape  by  flight.  Her  companions  at 
Um  lime  moment  uttered  a  terrific  scream,  while  Lorenao  arrested  the  fugitive  by  the  arm. 
Frightened  and  desperate,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  before  him.  **  Sparc  me  V  she  exclaiiued, 
"^ibr  Christ's  sake  spare  me  I  I  am  innocent—indeed,  I  am  !" 

Wbfle  she  spoke,  ber  voice  was  almost  choked  with  fear.  The  beams  of  'the  lamp  darting 
fUl  upon  her  face,  which  was  unveiled,  Lorenzo  recognised  the  beautiftil  Virginia  de  Villa- 
¥huMa«.  He  hastened  to  raise  her  from  the  ground,  and  besought  her  to  take  courage.  He 
promised  to  protect  her  from  the  rioters,  assured  her  that  her  retreat  was  still  a  secret,  and 
that  the  might  depend  upon  his  readiness  to  defend  her  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  During 
thh  conversation,  the  nuns  had  thrown  themselves  into  various  attitudes :  one  knelt  and 
addressed  herself  to  heaven;  another  hid  her  face  in  the  lap  of  her  neighbour;  some 
Btoed  motionless  with  fear  to  the  discourse  of  the  supposed  assassin  ;  while  others  embraced 
the  statue  of  St'  Clare,  and  implored  her  protection  with  frantic  cries.  On  perceiving  their 
laiitake,  they  crowded  round  Lorenzo  and  heaped  benedictions  upon  him  by  dozens,  (io 
KMmd  that  on  hearing  the  throats  of  the  mob,  and  terrified  by  tho  cruelties  which  from  the 
Movent  towers  they  had  seen  infiicted  on  the  superior,  many  of  the  pensioners  and  nuns  Imd 
taken  refuge  in  the  sepulchre.  Among  tho  former  was  to  be  reckoned  the  lovely  Virginia, 
.Qsarly  related  to  the  prioress.  She  had  more  reason  than  the  rest  to  dread  the  rioters,  and 
iNnr  besought  Lorenzo  earnestly  not  to  abandon  her  to  their  m^e.  Her  companions,  most 
of  irhom  were  women  of  noble  family,  made  the  same  request,  which  he  readily  granted  :  he 
Iteiniied  not  to  quit  them  till  he  had  seen  each  of  them  safe  in  the  arms  of  their  relations ; 
Imt  he  advised  their  deferring  to  quit  tho  sepulchre  for  somo  time  longer,  when  the  popular 
^  should  be  somewhat  calmed,  and  the  arrival  ofa  military  force  have  dispersed  the 
i^illtitude. 

**  Would  to  God,"  cried  Virginia,  "that  I  were  already  safe  in  my  mother*s  embraces! 
'^Ow  say  you,  signor  ?  will  it  be  long  ere  lae  may  leave  this  place  ?  ^very  moment  that  I 
PMs  here,  I  pass  in  torture  T* 
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'*  I  hope  not  long,"  said  he ;  "  but  till  you  can  proceed  with  security  this  sepulchre  will 
prove  an  impenetrable  asylum.  Here  you  run  no  risk  of  a  dlso&very,  and  I  would  advise  your 
remaining  quiet  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours." 

**  Two  or  three  hours !  *  exclaimed  sister  Helena :  "  If  I  stay  another  hour  in  these  vaults^ 
I  shall  expire  with  fear !  Not  the  wealth  of  worlds  should  bribe  me  to  undergo  agam  what  I 
have  suffered  since  my  coming  hither.  Blessed  Virgia  1  To  be  in  this  melancholy  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  surrounded  by  the  mouldering  bodies  of  my  deceased  compamon«, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  their  ghosts,  who  wander  about  me,  and 
complain,  and  groan,  and  wail  in  accents  that  make  my  blood  run  cold— --Christ.  Jesus  I  It 
is  enough  to  drive  one  to  madness  I " 

**  Excuse  me,"  replied  Lorenzo,  f*  if  I  am  suprised  that,  while  menaced  by  real  woetf,  yon 
are  capable  of  yielding  to'  imaginary  dangers.  These  terrors  are  puerile  and  groundless ; 
combat  them,  holy  sister ;  I  have  promised  to  guard  you  from  the  rioters,  but  against  the 
attacks  of  superstition  you  must  depend  for  protection  upon*  yourself  The  idea  of  ghosts  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme ;  and  if  you  continue  to  be  swayed  by  ideal  terrors—** 

"  Ideal  1"  exclaimed  the  nuns  with  one  voice :  *<  why,  we  heard  it  ourselves,  signorl  every 
one  of  us  heard  it  I  It  was  frequently  repeated,  and  it  sounded  every  time  more  melancbo^ 
and  deep.     You  will  never  persuade  me  that  we  could  all  have  been  deceived.    Not  we 

indeed ;  no,  no ;  had  the  noise  been  merely  created  by  ftmcy ** 

'*  Hark,  hark  I"  interrupted  Virginia,  in  a  voice  of  terror;  *<  God  preserve  us  I  There  it 
Is  again  !**    Tbe  nuns  clasped  their  hands  together,  and  sank  upon  their  knees. 

Lorenzo  looked  round  him  eagerly,  and  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  fears  wbidi 
had  already  possessed  the  women.  Universal  silence  prevailed.  '  He  examined  the  vanh,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen.  He  now  prepared  to  address  the  nuns,  and  ridicule  their  cUldisfa 
apprehensions,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  deep  and  long-drawn  groan*  '*  What 
was  that?"  berried,  and  started. 

**  There,  signor !  *-  said  Helena ;  **  now  you  must  be  convinced !  You  have  h^ard  the 
noise  yourself!  Ndw  judge  whether  our  terrors  are  imaginary.  Since  we  have  been  here, 
that  groaning  has  been  repeated  almost  every  five  minutes.  Doubtless  it  proceeds  from  feme 
soul  in  pain,  who  wishes  to  be  prayed  out  of  purgatory ;  but  none  of  us  dare  ask  it  the 
question.  As  to  me,  were  I  to  see  an  appiirition,  the  fright,  I  am  very  certain,  would  kill  ne 
out  of  hand.** 

As  she  said  this,  a  second  groan  was  heard  yet  more  distinctly.  The  nuns  crossed  them- 
selves, and  hastened  to  repeat  their  prayers  against  evil  spirits.  Lorenzo  listened  attentively. 
He  even  thought  that  he  could  distinguish  sounds  as  of  one  speaking  in  complaint,  but  distance 
rendered  them  inarticulate.  The  noise  seemed  to  come  from  the  midst  of  a  small  vault  is 
which  he  and  the  nuns  then  were,  and  which  a  multitude  of  passages  branching  out  in  varioni 
directions  formed  into  a  sort  of  star.  Lorenzo's  curiosity,  which  was  ever  awake,  made  hia 
anxious  to  solve  this  mystery.  He  desired  that  silence  might  be  kept.  The  nuns  obeyed 
him.  All  was  hushed  till  the  general  stillness  was  again  disturbed  by  the  groaning,  wbicb 
was  repeated  several  times  successively.  He  perceived  it  to  be  most  audible  when,  upon 
following  the  sound,  he  was  conducted  closely  to  the  shrine  of  St  Clare. 
"  The  noise  comes  from  hence/'  said  he :  "  whose  is  this  statue  ?" 
Helena,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  question,  paused  for  a  moment.  Suddenly  she  dsiped 
her  hands  together.  **  Aye,**  cried  she,  *'  it  must  be  so.  I  have  discovered  the  meaninf  of 
these  groans." 

The  nuns  crowded  round  her,  and  besought  her  eagerly  to  explain  herself.  She  grsvdy 
replied,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  statue  had  been  famous  for  performing  miracki 
From  this  she  inferred  that  the  saint  was  concerned  at  the  conflagration  of  a  convent  wliiek 
she  protected,  and  expressed  her  grief  by  audible  lamentations.  Not  having  equal  faith  is 
the  miraculous  saint,  Lorenzo  did  not  think  this  solution  of  the  mystery  quite  so  satisfactoiy 
as  the  nuns,  who  subscribed  to  it  without  hesitation.  In  one  point,  'tis  true,  that  he  agreed 
with  Helena.  He  suspected  that  the  groans  proceeded  from  the  statue ;  the  more  he  listened 
the  more  was  he  confirmed  in  this  idea.  He  drew  nearer  to  the  image,  designing  to  inspect 
it  more  closely ;  but,  perceiving  his  intention,  the  nuns  besought  him  for  God's  sake  to  doiitf 
since,  if  he  touched  the  statue^  his  death  was  inevitable. 
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•(  And  in  what  coniisti  the  danger?"  lald  he. 

**  Mother  of  God  1  In  what?'*  replied  Helena,  ever  eager  to  relate  a  mlraculom  adventare.' 

**  If  you  had  only  heard  the  hundredth  part  of  those  marvellous  stories  about  this  statue  which 

the  domlna  used  to  recount !  She  auured  us  often  and  often  that  if  we  only  dared  to  lay  a  finger 

vqpon  it,  we  might  expect  the  most  fatal  consequences.    Among  other  things  she  told  us,  that 

a  robber  having  entered  these  vaults  by  night,  he  observed  yonder  ruby,  whose  value  it 

inestimable.     Do  yon  see  it,  signor?    It  sparkles  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  hand  in  which 

die  holds  a  crown  of  thorns.   This  jewel  naturally  excited  the  villain's  cupidity.    He  resolveil 

to  make  himself  master  of  it.     For  this  purpose  he  ascended  the  pedestal ;  he  supported 

himself  by  grasping  the  saint's  right  arm,  and  extended  his  own  towards  the  ring.    What  was 

hit  larprise,  when  he  saw  the  statue's  hand  raised  in  a  posture  of  menace,  and  heard  her  lipa 

pronounce  his  eternal  perdition !    Penetrated  with  awe  and  conttemation,  he  desisted  from 

\k  attempt,  and  prepared  to  quit  the  sepulchre.     In  this  he  also  failed.    Flight  was  denied 

him.    He  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  the  hand  which  rested  upon  the  right  arm  of  the 

itatue.    In  vain  did  he  struggle;  he  remained  fixed  to  the  image,  till  the  insupportable 

ad  fiery  anguish  which  darted  itself  through  his  veins  compelled  his  shrieking  for  assistance. 

Ths  sepulchre  was  now  filled  with  spectators.    The  villain  confessed  his  sacrilege,  and  was 

siilj  released  by  the  separation  of  his  hand  from  his  body.    It  has  remahied  ever  linoe 

Cutcned  to  the  image.    The  robber  turned  hermit,  and  led  ever  after  an  exemplary  life. 

Bnt  yet  the  saint's  decree  was  performed ;  and  tradition  says  that  he  continues  to  haunt  this 

1  sepulchre,  and  implore  St  Clare's  pardon  with  groans  and  lamentations.  Now  I  think  of  it, 
those  which  we  have  just  heard  may  very  possibly  have  been  uttered  by  the  ghost  of  this 
ihser :  but  of  this  I  will  not  be  positive.    All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  sinoe  that  time  no  ono 

*  hti  ever  dured  to  touch  the  statue.    Then  do  not  be  fool-hardy,  good  signor !  For  tlie  love 

*  of  hetven,  give  up  your  design,  nor  expose  yourself  unnecessarily  to  certain  destruction." 

Not  being  convinced  that  his  destruction  would  be  so  certain  as  Helena  seemed  to  think  it, 
^'  lerauo  persisted  in  his  resolution.  The  nuns  besought  him  to  desist,  in  piteous  terms,  and 
*|  ^vsa  pointed  out  the  robber's  hand,  which  was  in  effect  still  visible  upon  the  arm  of  the 
stitae.  This  proof,  as  they  imagined,  must  convince  him.  It  was  very  far  from  doing  so ; 
•ad  they  were  greatly  scandalized  when  he  declared  his  suspicion  that  the  dried  and  shrivelled 
fingers  had  been  placed  there  by  order  of  the  prioress.  In  spite  of  their  prayers  and  threats, 
iie  a{iproachod  the  statue.  He  sprang  over  the  iron  rails  which  defended  it,  and  the  saint 
Underwent  a  thorough  examination.  The  image  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  stone,  but  proved, 
on  fiurther  inspection,  to  bo  formed  of  no  more  solid  material  than  coloured  wood.  He  shook 
it,  and  attempted  to  move  it ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  base  on  which  it  stood. 
He  examined  it  over  and  over ;  still  no  clue  guided  him  to  the  solution  of  this  mystery,  for 
^vhich  the  nuns  were  become  equally  solicitous  when  they  saw  that  he  touched  the  statue 
^  impunity.  He  paused  and  listened ;  the  groans  were  repeated  at  intervals,  and  he  was 
Evinced  of  being  in  the  spot  nearest  to  them.  He  mused  upon  this  singular  event,  and  ran 
over  the  statue  with  inquiring  eyes.  Suddenly  they  rested  upon  the  shrivelled  hand.  It 
*track  him  that  so  particular  an  injunction  was  not  given  without  cause,  not  to  touch  the  arm 
of  the  image.  He  again  ascended  the  pedestal ;  he  examined  the  object  of  his  attention,  and 
discovered  a  small  knob  of  iron  concealed  between  the  saint's  shoulder  and  what  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  hand  of  the  robber.  This  observation  delighted  him.  He  applied  his  fingers 
^  the  knob,  and  pressed  it  down  forcibly.  Immediately  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard  within 
^  statue,  as  if  a  chain  tightly  stretched  was  flying  back.  Startled  at  the  sound,  the  timid 
Ikons  starting  away,  prepared  to  hasten  from  the  vault  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger.  All 
^niaiDing  quiet  and  still,  they  again  gathered  round  Lorenzo,  and  beheld  his  proceedings 
^h  anxious  curiosity.  Finding  that  nothing  followed  this  discovery  he  descended.  As  he 
^  his  hand  from  the  saint,  she  trembled  beneath  his  touch.  This  created  new  terrors  in 
^  spectators,  who  believed  the  statue  to  be  animated.  Lorenzo's  ideas  upon  the  subject 
''Wo  widely  different.  He  easily  comprehended  that  the  noise  which  he  had  heard  was 
Occasioned  by  his  having  loosened  a  chain  which  attached  the  image  to  its  pedestal.  He  once 
""ore  Attempted  to  move  it,  and  succeeded  without  much  exertion.  He  placed  it  upon  the 
Jfound,  and  then  perceived  the  pedestal  to  be  hollow,  and  covered  at  the  opening  with  a 
•^^vy  iron  grate. 


» 
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This  exdted  such  general  cariosity,  that  the  tisten  foi^got  both  their  ineal  and 
dvigert.    Lorenzo  pfooeadod  to  rabe  the  grate,  in  which  the  nnns  aadrted  bim  to  the  vtmort 
of  tiwir  strength.    The  attempt  was  aeeorapliriied  with  little  difflcnlty.    A  deep  abyss  now 
pnMnted  Itself  befmre  them,  whose  thick  obscarity  the  eye  strove  In  vain  to  pierce.    Tlie  rayt 
of  the  lamp  were  too  feeble  to  be  of  much  assistance.    Nothfaig  was  discernible  save  a  6^glit 
of  rough,  uttriiapen  steps,  which  sank  hito  the  yawning  gaft,  and  were  soon  lost  in  <^a»*itff« 
The  groans  were  heard  no  more ;  bnt  all  believed  them  to  have  ascended  from  this  caveau 
Am  he  bent  over  it,  Lorenso  (anded  that  he  distingnished  something  bright  twinkling  through 
the  gloom.    He  gased  altentively  npon  the  spot  where  it  showed  Itself,  and  was  coovincedL 
that  he  saw  a  small  spark  of  Ught,  now  visible,  now  dlsappearlog.    He  oommnnicateil  this  dr  ^ 
cMsstaaffo  to  the  nuns ;  they  also  perceived  the  spark,  bnt  when  he  declared  his  intention  tc^ 
desoend  into  the  cave,  they  united  to  oppose  his  resolntlon.    AH  their  remonstrances  conl^ 
not  prevaii  on  him  to  alter  It    None  of  them  had  courage  enough  to  accompany  him ;  neith^^ 
could  he  tUnk  of  depriving  them  of  the  lamp.    Alone  therefore,  and  ia  darkness,  he  prepare^ 
to  pursue  his  design,  while  the  nuns  were  contented  to  oflTer  up  prayers  for  his  success  sxkid 

--#,4,, 

safscy* 

The  steps  were  so  narrow  and  uneven,  Aat  to  descend  them  was  like  walking  down  tlie 
side  of  a  precipice.  The  obscnrity  by  which  he  was  surrounded  rendered  his  footing  insecure 
He  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  lest  he  should  miss  the  steps,  and  fall  into  the 
golf  below  him.  This  he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  doing.  However,  he  antlved 
sooner  npon  solid  ground  than  he  had  expected.  He  now  found  that  the  thick  darkness  mi 
iapenetrible  mists  which  reigned  through  the  cavern,  had  deceived  him  Into  the  belief  of  its 
befaig  much  more  profound  than  it  proved  upon  inspection.  He  reached  the  foot  of  the  stain 
unhurt)  he  now  stopped,  and  looked  round  for  the  spark,  which  had  before  caught  his  attea* 
tion.  He  sought  it  in  vain ;  all  was  dark  and  gloomy.  He  listened  for  the  groans :  but  his 
ear  caught  no  sound,  except  the  distant  murmur  of  the  nuns  above,  as  in  low  vdces  tbey 
repeated  their  ave-marias.  He  stood  irresolute  to  which  side  he  should  address  his  steps.  At 
all  events  he  determined  to  proceed ;  he  did  so,  but  slowly,  fearful  lest,  instead  of  approackim^ 
he  should  be  rethiog  from  the  object  of  his  search.  The  groans  seemed  to  announce  od€  b 
pain,  or  at  least  in  sorrow,  and  he  hoped  to  have  the  power  of  relieving  the  mourner's  calam* 
Itles.  A  plaintive  tone  sounded  at  no  great  distance,  at  length  it  reached  his  hearing ;  he  bent 
his  course  joyfully  towards  it.  It  became  more  audible  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  soon  beheld 
again  the  spark  of  light  which  a  low  projecting  wall  had  hitherto  concealed  from  him.  It 
proceeded  from  a  small  lamp  which  was  placed  upon  a  heap  of  stones,  and  whose  faint  sod 
melancholy  rays  served  rather  to  point  out  than  dispel  the  horrors  of  a  narrow,  glooBJ 
dungeon,  formed  in  one  side  of  the  cavern ;  it  also  showed  several  other  recesses  of  sisdir 
construction,  but  whose  depth  was  buried  in  obscurity.  Coldly  played  the  light  upon  dis 
damp  walls,  whose  dew-stained  surface  gave  back  a  feeble  reflection.  A  thick  and  pestileotial 
fog  clouded  the  height  of  the  vaulted  dungeon.  As  Lorenzo  advanced  he  felt  a  pierdos  ^ 
chilliness  spread  itself  throogh  his  veins.  The  frequent  groans  still  engaged  him  to  mofs 
forwards.  He  turned  towards  them,  and  by  the  lamp's  glimmering  beams,  beheld  in  the  cor- 
ner of  this  loathsome  abode,  a  creature  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  so  wretched,  is 
emaciated,  so  pale,  that  he  doubted  to  think  her  woman.  She  was  half  naked ;  her  kig 
dishevelled  hair  fell  in  disorder  over  her  fkce,  and  almost  entirely  concealed  it.  One  wasted 
arm  hung  listlessly  upon  a  tattered  rug,  which  covered  her  convulsed  &nd  shivering  limbss 
the  other  was  wrapped  round  a  small  bundle,  and  held  it  closely  to  her  bosom.  A  largs 
rosary  lay  near  her ;  opposite  to  her  was  a  crucifix,  on  which  she  bent  her  sunken  eyes  fixedl/f 
and  by  her  side  stood  a  basket  and  a  small  earthen  pitcher. 

Lorenzo  stopped ;  he  was  petrified  with  horror.  He  gazed  upon  the  miserable  object  witli 
disgust  and  pity.  He  trembled  at  the  spectacle ;  he  grew  sick  at  heart ;  his  strength  fidlsd 
him,  and  his  limbs  were  unable  to  support  his  weight.  He  was  obliged  to  lean  against  tbs 
low  wall  which  was  near  him,  unable  to  go  forward  or  to  address  the  sufferer.  She  cast  htf 
eyea  towards  the  staircase;  the  wall  concealed  Lorenzo,  and  she  observed  him  not. 

**  No  one  comes  r*  she  at  length  murmured.  As  sihe  spoke,  her  voice  was  hollow,  srf 
rattled  In  her  throat;  she  sighed  bitterly.  ''No  one  comes  T'  she  repeated;  **no!  thfl^ 
Jure  for^^tten  me!  they  wOl  come  no  more  V*    She  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  continaed 
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OMttrnfoUf:  **Tinidiyil  two  long,  long  dajittnd  yet  no  food!  and  y«t  no  hope,  no  eomlSHt  I 
FooUrii  vronan;  hour  ean  I  wish  to  lengthen  a  Ufa  ao  wretohed!   Tet  rooh  a  death !  O  Oodl 
to  peiiih  by  andi  n  death  I  to  linger  oat  eiioh  agea  hi  tortore !    Till  now,  I  knew  not  what  It 
vtaa  to  hunger  ^Harfc  S— --Jfo  1  no  one  oomct  i  they  will  eome  no  aMra.'* 
She  waa  ailent.    Sheahivered,  and  drew  the  rug  over  her  naked  abonldera. 
**  I  aan  very  oold ;  I  em  atill  onused  to  the  dampa  of  this  dnngeon ;  *tis  strange ;  but  no 
■oattw.    Colder  shall  I  soon  be,  and  yet  not  feel  it.    I  shall  be  cold,  oold  as  then  art,"    She 
looked  at  the  bandies  which  lay  upon  her  breast     She  bent  over  it,  and  kissed  it;  then  drew 
bask  hastily,  and  shuddered  with  disgust  t  **  It  was  onoe  so  sweet  I    It  would  have  been  ao 
lovely,  so  like  him !    I  have  lost  it  for  ever.     How  a  few  days  have  changed  it  1  I  dioukl  not 
•kooar  it  again  myself.     Yet  it  Is  dear  to  me.    God  1  how  dear  I— I  wfll  forget  what  it  is  1  I 
win  only  remember  what  it  was,  and  love  it  as  well  as  when  it  waa  ao  sweet  1  so  lovely  I   ao 
likt  him !    I  thought  that  I  had  wept  away  all  my  tears,  but  here  ia  one  still  lingering." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  treu  of  her  hair.  She  put  out  her  hand  Cmt  the  pitcher,  and 
mebed  it  with  difficulty.  She  cast  into  it  a  look  of  hopelesa  hiqulry.  She  sighed,  and 
fftphced  it  upon  the  ground.  **  Quite  a  voidl<~Not  a  drop  ^Not  one  drop  left  to  cool  my 
seondied-up,  burning  palate  1— Now  would  I  give  treasures  for  a  draught  of  water !— and  they 
m  God's  servants  who  make  me  suffer  thus !  they  think  themselvei  holy,  while  they  torture 
■•  fike  fiends  U-They  are  cruel  and  unfeeling ;  and  tis  they  who  bid  me  repent ;  and  *tis  they 
nho  threaten  me  with  eternal  perdition !  Saviour,  Saviour  I  you  think  not  ao  I"  She  again 
filed  her  eyes  upon  the  eruciftx,  took  her  rosary,  and,  while  she  told  her  beads,  the  quksk 
Mtkm  of  her  lips  declared  her  to  be  praying  with  ISsrvency.  While  he  listened  to  her  roelan. 
choly  accents,  Lorenzo's  sensibility  beeame  yet  more  vtolently  afiboted.  The  first  sight  of 
taoii  misery  had  given  a  sensible  shock  to  his  feelings ;  but  that  being  past,  he  now  advanced 
Ijl  towards  the  captive.  She  heard  his  st8ps»  and  uttering  a  cry  of  joy  dropped  the  roeary. 
i  '*Hark  I  hark !  hark  !"  she  cried,  ''some  one  comes!"  She  strove  to  raise  herself,  but  her 
Meagth-  was  unequal  to  the  attempt;  she  Ml  back,  and,  as  she  sank  again  upon  the  bed  of 
aartir,  Lorenzo  heard  the  rattling  of  heavy  chafais.  He  still  approached,  while  the  prisoner 
tksi continued :— •*<  Is  it  you,  Camilla?  You  are  come,  then,  at  hut?  Ob  1  it  was  time  1  I 
tlMNight  that  you  had  forsaken  me;  that  I  waa  doomed  to  perish  of  hunger.  Qive  me  to  drink, 
Cuilla,  lor  pity's  sake ;  I  am  ftint  with  long  fasting,  and  grown  so  weak  that  I  cannot 
faiie  ayaalf  from  the  ground.  Good  CamiUa,  give  me  to  drink,  lest  I  expire  before  you." 
Fearing  that  surprise,  in  her  enfeebled  state,  might  be  fittal,  Lorenzo  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  address  her.    **  It  is  not  Camilla,"  said  he  at  length,  speaking  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice. 

"  Who  ia  it,  then  ?"  replied  the  sufferer ;  *<  Alia,  perhaps,  or  Vidante.   My  eyes  are  grown 
so  dim  and  feeble,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  your  features ;  but,  whichever  it  is,  if  your  breast 
hieasible  of  the  least  compassion,  if  you  are  not  more  orael  than  wolves  and  tigers,  take  pity 
-     tt  By  suflEhrings.     You  know  that  I  am  dying  for  want  of  sustenance.    This  is  the  third  day 
'    ihoe  these  Ups  have  received  nourishment.    Do  you  bring  me  food  ?    Or  come  you  only  to 
lOttMiaoe  my  death,  and  learn  how  long  I  have  yet  to  exist  in  agony  ?'' 

'*  You  mistake  my  business,"  replied  Lorenzo ;  <*  I  am  no  emissary  of  the  cruel  prioress. 
I  pity  your  sorrows,  and  come  hither  to  relieve  them." 

**  To  relieve  them  I*'  repeated  the  captive ;  **  said  you  to  relieve  them  ?"  At  the  same 
time  starting  firom  the  ground,  and  supporting  herself  upon  her  handa^  she  gazed  upon  the 
*tfaoger  earnestly.  '<  Great  God  I— Is  it  no  illusion ?~ A  man?  Speak!  Who  are  you? 
^'^  brings  you  hither  ?  Come  you  to  save  me,  to  restore  me  to  liberty,  to  life,  and  light  ? 
%1  speak,  speak  quickly,  lest  I  encourage  a  hope  whose  disappointment  will  destroy  me." 
**  Be  calm;"  replied  Lorenzo,  in  a  voice  soothing  and  compassionate;  *'the  domina  of 
*^  cruelty  you  complain  has  already  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  offences ;  you  have  nothing 
^re  to  fear  from  her.  A  few  nUnutes  will  restore  you  to  liberty  and  the  embraces  of  your 
hads,  from  whom  you  have  been  secluded.  You  may  rely  upon  my  protection.  Give  me  your 
biDd,  and  be  not  fearful.  Let  me  conduct  you  where  you  may  receive  those  attentions  which 
y^  fieeble  state  requires." 

"  Oh  1  yes  I  yes  I  yes !"  cried  the  prisoner  with  an  exulting  shriek ;  <*  there  is  a  God,  then, 
^  a  just  one !  Joy !  Joy  1  I  shall  onoe  more  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  view  the  light  of 
^gloriomiuDbeaait  I  wiU  go  with  youl  ^tnng/ss  I  will  go  with  youl    Okl  HaaxeA. 
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wtti  blest  you  for  pitying  an  unfottmiate  f  But  thif,  ioOf  mtift  go  with  me,"  sIm  adde^ 
pointing  to  the  nnall  handle,  which  tlie  8ti!i  clasped  to  her  beeom ;  **  I  eaoaot  part  with  thi 
I  will  bear  it  away.  It  shall  convince  the  world  how  dreadful  are  the  abodes  so  folsely  teme 
religious.  Good  stranger,  lend  me  your  hand  to  rise ;  I  am  faint  with  want,  and  sorraw*  an 
sickness,  and  my  strength  has  quite  forsaken  me  1  So,  that  Is  well  l"  As  Lorenzo  stooped  U 
raise  her,  the  beams  of  the  lamp  stnick  foil  upon  his  face.    **  Almighty  God  i**  she  exelaimed 

*•  h  it  possible  I— That  look  1  those  features  1    Oh  1  yes,  it  is,  it  is **    She  extended  liei 

mrms  to  throw  them  round  him,  but  her  enfeebled  frame  was  unable  to  sostain  the  emotioni 
which  agitated  her  bosonu  She  fainted,  and  again  sank  upon  the  bed  of  straw.  Lorenzo 
-was  surprised  at  her  last  exclamation. 

He  thought  that  he  had  before  heard  such  accents  as  her  hollow  voice  had  Just  fonned,  bst 
where,  he  could  net  remember.  He  saw  that  in  her  dangerous  situation  immediate  pbyiicai 
aid  was  absohitely  necessary,  and  he  hastened  to  convey  her  from  the  dungeon.  He  was  at 
first  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  strong  chain  fastened  round  the  prisoner's  body,  and  6ied 
to  the  neighbouring  wall.  However,  his  natural  strength  being  aided  by  anxiety  to  reHefe  tlie 
unfortunate,  he  soon  forced  out  the  staple  to  which  one  end  6(  the  chain  was  attached ;  then 
taking  the  captive  In  his  arms,  he  bent  his  course  towards  the  staircase.  The  rays  of  the 
lamp  above,  as  well  as  the  murmur  of  female  vdoes^  guided  his  steps.  He  gained  the  staiif^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  arrived  at  the  iron  grate.  The  nuns,  during  his  absence^  had  beift 
terriUy  tormented  by  curiosity  and  apprehension.  They  were  equally  surprised  and  deligktsd 
on  seeing  him  suddenly  emerge  from  the  cave.  Every  heart  was  611ed  with  eompassioa  ht 
the  miserable  creature  whom  he  bore  hi  his  arms.  While  the  nuns,  and  Virginia  In  partienlsf 
employed  themselves  in  striving  to  recall  her  to  her  senses,  Lorenzo  related  in  few  words  th< 
manner  of  his  finding  her.  He  then  observed  to  them,  that  by  this  time  the  tonrnk  oni^ 
have  been  quelled,  and  that  he  could  now  conduct  them  to  their  friends  without  danger.  AI 
were  eager  to  quit  the  sepulchre.  Still  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  ilUusage,  they  besoughi 
Lorenzo  to  venture  out  first  alone,  and  examine  whether  the  coast  was  clear.  WKh  thli 
request  he  complied*  Helena  ofllBred  to  conduct  him  to  the  staircase,  and  they  were  on  thi 
point  of  departing,  when  a  strong  light  flashed  from  several  passages  upon  the  luljaeefli  wallf 
At  the  same  time  steps  were  heard  of  people  approaching  hastily,  and  whose  number  seemed 
to  be  considerable.  The  nuns  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  circumstance ;  they  supposed  theii 
retreat  to  be  discovered,  and  the  rioters  to  be  advancing  In  pursuit  of  them*  Hasttty  quittiuf 
the  prisoner,  who  remained  insensible,  they  crowded  round  Lorenzo,  and  clafaned  hte  premiis 
to  protect  them.  Virginia  alone  forgot  her  own  danger  by  striving  to  relieve  the  sorrotn  of 
another.  She  supported  the  sufferer's  head  upon  her  knees^  bathing  her  templet  with  rofo* 
water,  chafing  her  cold  hands,  and  sprinkling  her  faoe  with  tears  which  were  drawn  from  ber 
by  compassion.  The  strangers  approaching  nearer,  Lorenzo  was  enabled  to  dispel  the  fean^ 
the  suppliants.  His  name,  pronounced  by  a  number  of  voices,  among  which  he  distlngniilied 
the  duke's,  pealed  along  the  vaults,  and  convinced  him  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  sesrek* 
He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  nuns,  who  received  it  with  rapture.  A  fewmosMStf 
after  confirmed  his  idea.  Don  Ramirez,  as  well  as  the  duke,  appeared,  followed  by  attendaotf 
with  torches.  They  had  been  seeking  him  through  the  vaults,  in  order  to  let  hfan  know  iM 
the  mob  was  dispersed,  and  the  riot  entirely  over.  Lorenzo  recounted  briefly  his  advestors 
In  the  cavern,  and  explained  how  much  the  unknown  was  in  want  of  medical  assistance. 

The  nuns  having  made  their  acknowledgments  to  Lorenzo*  committed  themselves  to  tli^ 
care  of  his  unde,  and  were  conducted  from  the  sepulchre.  Virginia  requested  that  the  unknom 
m«ght  be  given  to  her  in  charge,  and  promised  to  let  Lorenzo  know  whenever  she  was  fi^ 
ciently  recovered  to  accept  his  visits.  In  truth,  she  made  this  promise  more  fh>m  conflldersti0> 
for  herself  than  for  either  Lorenzo  or  the  captive.  She  had  witnessed  his  poUtesei^ 
gentleness,  and  hitrepidity,  with  sensible  emotion.  She  wished  earnestly  to  preserve  bi^ 
acquaintance ;  and  in  addition  to  the  sentiments  of  pity  which  the  prisoner  exdted^  shebopo' 
that  her  attention  to  this  unfortunate  would  raise  her  a  degree  in  the  esteem  of  Lorenzo.  S^ 
had  no  occasion  to  trouble  herself  upon  this  head.  The  kindness  already  displayed  by  b*'* 
and  the  tender  concern  which  she  had  shown  for  the  sufferer,  had  gained  her  an  exalted  pls^ 
in  his  good  graces.  While  occupied  in  allevlathig  the  captive's  sorrows,  the  nature  ^  ^ 
employment  adorned  her  with  new  charms,  and  rendered  her  beauty  a  thousand  timet  9^ 
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tnteraitifig.  Lotmiso  riewed  her  with  admlratioa  and  delight ;  he  eontidered  her  ai  a  tniais. 
teifng  angel  deioeiided  to  the  aid  of  aiBloted  ianooeiieeb  The  duke  now  conveyed  the  nuns 
fo  safety  to  the  dwellbigi  of  their  retpeeUve  friends.  The  rescued  prisoner  was  still  insensible, 
and  gave  no  signs  of  life  eioept  by  oeeasional  groans.  She  was  borne  upon  a  sort  of  litter. 
Virginia,  who  was  constantly  by  the  side  of  it,  was  apprehensive  that,  exhausted  by  long 
abstinence,  and  shaken  by  the  sudden  change  from  bonds  and  darkncM  to  liberty  and  light, 
her  ftvme  would  never  get  the  better  of  the  shock. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

St  Clark's  convent  was  completely  ruined  by  the  united  ravages  of  the  mob  and  conflagration. 
Nothing  remained  of  it  but  the  principal  walls,  whose  thickness  and  solidity  had  preserved 
them  from  the  flames.  The  nuns  who  had  belonged  to  it  were  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
^ttsperse  themselves  into  other  societies ;  but  the  prejudice  against  them  ran  high,  and  the 
luperlors  were  very  unwilling  to  admit  them*  However,  most  of  them  being  related  to  families 
the  most  distinguished  for  their  riches,  birth,  and  power,  the  several  convents  were  compelled 
to  receive  them,  though  they  did  it  with  a  very  ill  grace.  This  prejudice  was  extremely  falsa 
and  uojustifluble.  After  a  close  investigation,  it  was  proved  that  all  in  the  convent  were  per- 
suaded of  the  death  of  Agnes,  except  the  four  nuns  whom  St  Ursula  had  pointed  out.  These 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  popular  fury,  as  had  also  several  who  were  perfectly  innocent  and 
unconscious  of  the  whole  affair.  Blinded  by  resentment,  the  mob  had  sacrificed  every  nun 
who  fell  into  their  hands ;  they  who  escaped  were  entirely  indebted  to  the  Duke  de  Medina's 
pmdence  and  moderation.  Of  this  they  were  conscious,  and  felt  for  that  nobleman  a  proper 
sense  of  gratitude. 

Virginia  was  not  the  most  sparing  of  her  thanks ;  she  wished  equally  to  make  a  proper 
return  for  his  attentions,  and  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  Lorenzo's  uncle.  In  this  she  easily 
Mceeeded.  The  duke  beheld  her  beauty  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  while  his  eyes 
were  enchanted  with  her  form,  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  her  tender  concern  for  the^ 
mlfering  nun,  prepossessed  his  heart  in  her  favour.  This  Virginia  had  discernment  enough 
to  perceive,  and  she  redoubled  her  attention  to  the  Invalid.  When  he  parted  from  her  at  the 
door  of  her  father's  palace,  the  duke  entreated  permission  to  inquire  occasionally  after  her 
health.  His  request  was  readily  granted ;  Virginia  assured  him  that  the  Marquis  de  Villa- 
FVanca  would  be  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  thank  him  in  person  for  the  protection  afforded 
to  her.  They  now  separated ;  he  enchanted  with  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  and  she  much 
pleased  with  him,  and  more  with  his  nephew. 

On  entering  the  palace  Virginia's  first  care  was  to  summon  the  family  physician,  and  take 
care  of  her  unknown  charge.  Her  mother  hastened  to  share  with  her  the  charitable  office. 
Alarmed  by  the  riots,  and  trembling  for  his  daughter's  safety,  who  was  his  only  child,  the 
marquis  had  flown  to  St  Clare's  convent,  and  was  still  employed  in' seeking  her.  Messengers 
were  now  dispatched  on  all  sides  to  inform  him  that  he  would  find  her  safe  at  his  hotel,  and  to 
desire  him  to  hasten  thither  immediately.  His  absence  gave  Virginia  liberty  to  bestow  her 
whole  attention  upon  her  patient ;  and  though  much  disordered  herself  by  the  adventures  of 
the  night,  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  quit  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  'Her  constitu- 
tion being  much  enfaebled  by  want  and  sorrow,  it  was  some  time  before  the  stranger  was 
restored  to  her  senses.  She  found  great  difficulty  In  swallowing  the  medicines  prescribed  to 
her ;  but  this  obstacle  being  removed,  she  easily  conquered  her  disease,  which  proceeded  from 
nothing  but  weakness.  The  attention  which  was  paid  her,  the  wholesome  food  to  which  she 
had  been  long  a  stranger,  and  her  joy  at  being  restored  to  liberty,  to  society,  and,  as  she  dared 
to  hope,  to  love,  all  this  combined  to  her  speedy  re-establishment.  From  the  first  moment  of 
knowing  her,  her  melancholy  situation,  her  sufferings  almost  unparalleled,  had  engaged  the 
affections  of  her  amiable  hostess.  Virginia  felt  for  her  the  most  lively  interest ;  but  how  was 
she  delighted  when,  her  guest  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  relate  her  history*  she  recognised 
In  the  captive  nun  the  sister  of  Lorenzo  I 

This  victim  of  monastic  cruelty  was  indeed  no  other  than  the  unfortunate  Agnes.  During 
her  abode  in  the  convent,  she  had  been  well  known  to  Virginia  $  bat  her  emaciated  form,  her 
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features  altered  by  afflicUoii,  her  death  uaiyeriaUy  eredited,  and  her  ovetgfown  and  Matted 
hairt  which  hoi^  over  her  hoe  and  boaom  in  disorder,  at  first  had  prevented  her  being  reeol* 
looted.  The  prioress  had  put  every  artifioe  in  practice  to  induoe  ViiigiiUa  to  take  the  veils 
for  the  heiress  of  Villa>Pranoa  would  have  been  no  despioable  aoqidsition.  Her  ■''tHftg 
kindoess  and  unremitted  attention  so  (ar  sucoeeded,  that  her  yonng  relation  began  to  think 
seriously  upon  oompUanoe.  Better  instruoted  in  the  disgust  and  ennui  of  a  monaitio  lift^ 
Agnes  had  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  domina.  She  trembled  for  the  innocent  girl»  and 
endeavoured  to  make  her  sensible  of  her  error.  She  painted  in  their  true  colours  the  nnmeroQs 
inconveniences  attached  to  a  convent,  the  oontinued  restraint,  the  low  jealousies,  the  petty 
intrigues,  the  servile  court  and  gross  flattery  expected  by  the  superior.  She  then  bade  Virginia 
reflect  on  the  brilliant  prospect  which  presented  itself  before  her.  The  idol  of  her  parents^ 
the  admiration  of  Madrid,  endowed  by  nature  and  education  with  every  periectaon  of  persM 
and  raind,  she  might  look  forward  to  an  establishment  the  most  fortunate.  Her  richee  fmw 
nished  her  with  the  means  of  exercising,  in  their  fullest  extent,  charity  and  benevolence,  thoit 
virtues  so  dear  to  her;  and  her  stay  in  the  world  would  enable  her  discovering  objects  worthy 
her  protection,  which  could  not  be  done  in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent. 

Her  persuasions  induced  Virginia  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  veil  j  but  another  argn* 
ment,  not  used  by  Agnes,  had  more  weight  with  her  than  all  the  others  put  together,  fihe 
had  seen  Lorenzo  when  he  visited  his  sister  at  the  grate ;  his  person  pleased  her,  and  her  oon- 
versations  with  Agnes  generally  used  to  terminate  in  some  question  about  her  brother.  She^ 
who  doated  upon  Lorenzo,  wished  for  notliing  more  than  an  opportunity  to  trumpet  oat  hif 
praise ;  she  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  rapture  i  and,  to  convince  her  auditor  how  just  weie  hif 
sentiments,  how  cultivated  his  mind,  and  elegant  iiis  expressions,  she  showed  her  at  different 
Umes  the  letters  which  she  recieved  from  him.  She  soon  perceived,  that  from  those  conraiii* 
nications  the  heart  of  her  young  friend  had  imbibed  impressions  which  she  was  far  from  intend- 
ing to  give,  but  was  truly  happy  to  discover.  She  could  not  have  wished  her  brother  a  more 
desirable  union.  Heiress  of  Villas  Franca,  virtuous,  affectionate^  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
Virginia  seemed  calculated  to  make  him  happy.  She  sounded  her  brother  upon  the  subject 
though  without  mentioning  names  or  circumstances.  He  assured  her,  in  his  answers,  that  Us 
heart  and  hand  were  totally  disengaged;  and  she  thought  that  upon  these  grounds  she  «%ht 
proceed  without  danger.  She  in  consequence  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  dawning  paiiitn 
of  her  friend.  Lorenzo  was  made  the  constant  topic  of  her  discourse :  and  the  avidi^  with 
which  her  auditor  listened,  the  sighs  which  frequently  escaped  from  her  bosom,  and  the  eageib 
nets  with  which,  upon  any  digression,  she  brought  back  the  conversation  to  the  subject  whenoe 
it  had  wandered,  sufficed  to  convince  Agnes  that  her  brother's  addresses  would  be  far  fipOA 
disagreeable.  She  at  length  ventured  to  mention  her  wishes  to  the  duke.  Though  a  stranger 
to  the  lady  herself  he  knew  enough  of  her  situation  to  thmk  her  worthy  of  his  nephew's  hand. 
It  was  agreed  between  him  and  his  niece,  that  she  should  insinuate  the  idea  to  Lorenzo,  and 
she  only  waited  his  return  to  Madrid  to  propose  her  friend  to  him  as  his  bride.  The  unforto* 
nate  events  which  took  place  in  the  interim  prevented  her  from  executing  her  design.  Viigi- 
nia  wept  her  loss  sincerely,  both  as  a  companion,  and  as  the  only  person  to  whom  she  could 
speak  of  Lorenzo.  Her  passion  continued  to  prey  upon  her  heart  in  secret,  and  she  had 
almost  determined  to  confess  her  sentiments  to  her  mother,  when  accident  once  more  threw 
their  object  in  her  way.  Tlie  sight  of  him  so  near  her,  his  politeness,  his  compassion,  his  intre* 
pidity,  had  combined  to  give  new  ardour  to  her  affection.  When  she  now  found  her  frimd 
and  advocate  restored  to  her,  she  looked  upon  her  a$  a  gift  from  heaven ;  she  ventured  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  being  united  to  Lorenzo,  and  resolved  to  use  with  him  his  sister's  influence. 

It  may  easily  be  expected  that  Agnes  was  not  long  without  inquiring  after  Don  Raymond. 
She  was  shocked  to  hear  the  wretched  situation  to  whioh  grief  had  reduced  him,  yet  she 
could  not  help  exulting  secretly,  when  she  reflected  that  his  illness  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
love.  The  duke  undertook  the  office  himself  of  announcing  to  the  invalid  the  tu^piness  which 
awaited  him.  Though  he  omitted  no  precaution  to  prepare  him  for  such  an  event,  at  this 
sudden  chaDge  from  despair  to  happiness,  Raymond's  transports  ware  so  violent  as  nearly  to 
have  proved  fatal  to  him.  These  once  passed,  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  the  assurance  of 
felicity,  and  above  all,  the  presence  of  Agnes  (who  was  no  sooner  re-established  by  the  care 
of  Virginia  and  the  marchioness  then  she  hastened  to  attend  her  tover),  soon  enabled  him  to 
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ftreoae  the  eflbets  of  his  late  dreadlhl  nuMf.    The  eahii  ef  hii  fed  eeammnicated  Hielf 
)  hit  body,  and  he  reeofered  with  meh  rapidity  aa  to  ereate  Mivenal  fotprife. 

Agnes  8(ill  inhabited  the  pahM:e  de  YiUa-FVanea,  the  possassora  of  whieh  treated  her  with 
larked  affection.  The  duke  had  mtimated  to  the  marquis  his  wishes  respeeUng  Yirginla* 
lia  match  was  unexceptioBable  i  Lorenao  was  heir  to  hte  uncle's  immense  property, 
pd  was  distinguished  in  Madrid  for  his  agreeable  person,  extensive  knowledge,  and  propriety 
f  oooduot.  Add  to  this,  that  the  marehieeess  had  diseovered  how  strong  was  her  daughter's 
repossession  in  bis  favour.  In  conseqiienoe,  the  duke's  proposals  were  accepted  without 
ssitatioQ ;  every  precaution  was  taken  to  indiiee  LorenKfS  seeing  the  lady  with  those  sen- 
ineats  which  she  so  well  merited  to  excite;  nor  was  it  possible  for  Ijorenzo  to  behold  or 
isten  to  her  without  emotion.  His  relations,  as  well  as  the  lady's,  pereeived  that  with  every 
lay  her  society  seemed  to  give  him  fresh  pleasure,  and  that  he  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  stronger 
idiniratioo.  However,  they  prudently  kept  their  observations  to  themselves.  No  word  was 
dropped  which  might  lead  him  to  suspect  their  designs.  They  eontinued  their  former  con- 
duct and  attention,  and  left  time  to  ripen  into  a  warsser  sentiment  the  friendship  whieh  he 
hid  already  felt  for  Virginia. 

One  evening  Agnes  and  her  lover,  the  duke^  Virginia,  and  her  parents,  were  assembled,  and 
Ureoso  entreated  bis  sister  to  inform  him  how  she  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  poison  which 
S  Ursula  had  seen  her  swaUow.  Agnes  obeyed.  She  first  reoounted  the  discovery  which 
bad  taken  place  in  the  abbey  chapel,  the  domina^  resentment,  and  the  midnight  scene,  of 
rhleh  St  Ursula  had  been  a  concealed  witneu.  Though  the  nun  had  already  described  this 
atter  event,  Ago^s  now  related  it  more  circumstantially,  and  at  large.  After  which  she  pro- 
Sttded  in  her  narrative  as  follows : — 

Condution  of  tke  Hklory  tfAgnn  de  Medina,  ^ 

My  supposed  death  was  attended  with  the  greatest  agonies.  These  moments  which  I  be* 
^\ed  my  last  were  embittered  by  the  domina's  assurances  that  I  eonld  not  escape  perdition ; 
(i<L  as  my  eyes  closed.  I  heard  her  rage  exhale  itself  in  curses  on  ray  offence.  The  horror  of 
Us  situatioh,  of  a  death-bed  fkvm  which  hope  was  banished,  of  a  sleep  from  which  I  was  only 
>  wake  to  find  myself  the  prey  of  flames  and  furies,  was  more  dreadfUl  than  I  can  describe, 
^tn  animation  revived  in  me,  my  soul  was  still  impressed  with  these  terrible  ideas.  I 
»oked  round  with  fear,  expecting  to  behold  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance.  For  the  first 
our,  ray  senses  were  so  bewildered,  and  my  brain  so  dissy,  that  I  strove  in  vain  to  arrange 
rae  strange  images  which  floated  in  wild  confosion  before  me.  If  I  endeavoured  to  raise  my- 
^If  from  the  ground,  the  wandering  of  my  head  deceived  me.  Everythfaig  around  me  seemed 
^  rock,  and  I  sank  once  more  upon  the  earth.  My  weak  and  dazzled  eyes  were  unable  to 
^ar  a  nearer  approach  to  a  gleam  of  light,  which  I  saw  trembling  above  me.  I  was  com- 
piled to  close  them  again,  and  remain  motionless  in  the  same  posture. 

A  full  hour  elapsed,  before  I  was  sufficiently  myself  to  examine  the  surrounding  objects, 
^en  I  did  examine  them,  what  terror  filled  my  bosom  I  I  found  myself  extended  upon  a  sort 
f  wicker  couch.     It  had  six  handles  to  it,  which  had  doubtless  served  the  nuns  to  convey  me 

0  my  grave.  1  was  covered  with  a  linen  cloth :  several  faded  flowers  were  strewn  over  me. 
Dn  one  side  lay  a  small  wooden  crucifix  ;  on  the  other  a  rosary  of  large  beads.  Four  narrow 
^Is  confined  me.  The  top  was  also  covered,  and  in  it  was  fitted  a  small  grated  door,  through 
vhioh  was  admitted  the  little  air  that  circulated  in  this  miserable  place.  A  faint  glimmering 
>f  light,  which  streamed  through  the  bars,  permitted  me  to  distinguish  the  surrounding  hor- 
^>rs.  I  was  oppressed  by  a  noisome,  suffocating  smell ;  and  perceiving  that  the  grated  door 
Tras  unfastened,  i  thought  that  I  might  possibly  effect  my  escape.  As  I  raised  myself  with 
this  design,  my  hand  rested  upon  something  soft ;  I  grasped  it,  and  advanced  it  towards  the 
light.  Almighty  God  1  what  was  my  disgust !  my  consternation  1  In  spite  of  its  putridity, 
and  the  worms  that  preyed  upon  it,  I  perceived  a  corrupted  human  head,  and  recognised  the 
features  of  a  nun  who  had  died  some  months  before.  I  threw  it  from  me,  and  sank  almost 
lifeless  on  my  bier. 

When  my  strength  returned,  this  eiroumstanoe,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  loathsome  and  mouldering  bodies  of  my  companions,  increased  my  desire  to  escape  firom 
my  fearful  prison.     I  again  moved  towards  the  light.    The  grated  door  was  within  my  reach. 

1  lifted  it  without  difficulty ;  probably  it  had  been  left  imcloied  to  IheOitate  my  quitthig  the 
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dttogeoB.  Aiding  nyidf  by.  the  irregulavity  of  the  walli,  tome  of  whoie  ttooes  projected 
beyond  the  rest,  I  coiitri?ed  to  aecend  them*  and  drag  myself  ont  of  my  prison.  I  now  ftund 
myself  in  a  vault  tolerably  spacious.  Several  tombs*  similar  in  appearance  to  that  whence  I 
had  just  esci^fied,  were  rang^  along  the  sides  in  order,  and  seemed  to  be  considerably  sank 
within  the  earth.  A  sepulchral  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  room  by  an  iron  chain,  and 
shed  a  gloomy  light  through  the  dungeon.  Emblems  of  death  were  siien  on  every  side :  sfculli^ 
shoulder-blades,  thjgh-bones,  and  other  relics  of  mortality  were  scattered  upon  the  dewy 
ground.  Each  tomb  was  ornamented  with  a  large  crudfiz,  and  in  one  comer  stood  a  wooden 
statue  of  St  Clare.  To  these  objects  I  at  first  paid  no  attention :  a  door,  the  only  outlet  firom 
the  vault,  had  attracted  my  eyes.  I  hastened  towards  it,  having  wrapped  my  winding-sheet 
closely  round  me.  I  pushed  against  the  door,  and,  to  my  inezpreftsible  terror,  found  that  it 
was  &8tened  on  the  outside. 

I  guessed  immediately  that  the  prioress,  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  liquor  which  she  had 
compelled  me  to  drink,  instead  of  poison  had  administered  a  strong  opiate.  From  thb  I 
concluded  that,  being  to  all  appearance  dead,  I  had  received  the  rites  of  burial ;  and  that, 
deprived  of  the  power  of  making  my  existence  known,  it  would  be  my  fate  to  expire  of  hunger. 
This  idea  penetrated  me  with  horror,  not  merely  for  my  own  sake,  but  that  of  the  innocent 
creature  who  still  lived  within  my  bosom.  I  again  endeavoured  to  open  the  door,  but  ft 
resisted  all  my  efforts.  I  stretched  my  voice  to  the  extent  of  its  compass,  and  shrieked  for 
aid.  I  was  remote  from  the  hearing  of  every  one.  No  friendly  voice  replied  to  mine.  A 
profound  and  melancholy  silence  prevailed  through  the  vault,  and  I  despaired  of  liberty.  My 
long  abstinence  from  food  now  began  to  torment  me.  The  tortures  which  hunger  inflicted 
on  me  were  the  most  painful  and  insupportable ;  yet  they  seemed  to  increase  with  every 
hour  which  passed  over  my  head.  Sometimes  I  threw  myself  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled 
upon  it  wild  and  desperate ;  sometimes  starting  up,  I  returned  to  the  door,  again  strove  to 
force  it  open,  and  repeated  my  fruitless  cries  for  succour.  Often  was  I  on  the  point  of  strik- 
ing my  temple  against  the  sharp  corner  of  some  monument,  dashing  out  my  brains,  and  thus 
terminating  my  woes  at  once.  But  still  the  remembrance  of  my  baby  vanquished  my  reso- 
lution. I  trembled  at  a  deed  which  equally  endangered  my  child's  existence  and  my  own. 
Then  would  I  vent  my  anguish  in  loud  exclamations  and  passionate  complaints ;  and  then 
again,  my  strength  failing  me,  silent  and  hopeless,  I  would  sit  me  down  upon  the  base  of  St 
Clare's  statue,  fold  my  arms,  and  abandon  myself  to  sullen  despair.  Thus  passed  sei^ral 
wretched  hours.  Death  advanced  towards  me  with  rapid  strides,  and  1  expected  that  every 
succeeding  moment  would  be  that  of  my  dissolution.  Suddenly  a  neighbouring  tomb  caught 
my  eye :  a  basket  stood  upon  it,  which  till  then  I  had  not  observed.  I  started  from  my  seat : 
I  made  towards  it  as  swiftly  as  my  exhausted  frame  would  permit.  How  eagerly  did  I  seize 
the  basket,  on  finding  it  to  contain  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread  and  a  small  bottle  of  water  ! 

I  threw  myself  with  avidity  upon  these  humble  aliments.  They  had,  to  all  appearance,  been 
placed  in  the  vault  for  several  days.  The  bread  was  hard,  and  the  water  tainted ;  yet  never 
did  I  taste  food  to  me  so  delicious.  When  the  cravings  of  appetite  were  satisfied,  I  busied 
myself  with  conjectures  upon  this  new  circumstance.  I  debated  whether  the  basket  had 
been  placed  there  with  a  view  to  my  necessity.  Hope  answered  my  doubts  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Yet  who  could  guess  me  to  be  in  need  of  such  assistance  ?  If  my  existence  was 
known,  why  was  I  detained  in  this  gloomy  vault  ?  If  I  was  kept  a  prisoner,  what  meant  the 
ceremony  of  committing  me  to  the  tomb  ?  Or,  if  I  was  doomed  to  perish  with  hunger,  to 
whose  pity  was  I  indebted  for  provisions  placed  within  my  reach  ?  A  friend  would  not  have 
kept  my  dreadful  punishment  a  secret ;  neither  did  it  seem  probable  that  an  enemy  would 
have  taken  pams  to  supply  me  with  the  means  of  existence.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  domina's  designs  upon  my  life  had  been  discovered  by  some  one  of  my  partisans 
In  the  convent,  who  had  found  means  to  substitute  an  opiate  for  poison ;  that  she  had 
furnished^  me  with  food  to  support  me  till  she  could  effect  my  delivery ;  and  that  she  was  then 
employed  in  giving  intelligence  to  my  relations  of  my  danger,  and  pointing  out  a  way  to 
release  me  from  captivity.  Yet  why,  then,  was  the  quality  of  my  provisions  so  coarse  ?  How 
could  my  friend  have  entered  the  vault  without  the  domina's  knowledge  1  and  if  she  had 
entered,  why  was  the  door  fastened  so  carefully  ?  These  reflections  staggered  me ;  yet  still  this 
idea  was  the  most  favourable  to  my  hopes>  and  I  dwelt  upon  it  in  preference. 
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My  medKatfoofl  wera  iatemipted  by  the  wrand  of  ditCant  Ibotiiept.  They  approached  bat 
dowly.  Rays  of  light  now  darted  through  the  erevloee  of  the  door.  Uncertain  whether  the 
persons  who  advanced  came  to  reliere  me,  or  were  conducted  by  some  other  motive  to  the 
vault,  I  failed  not  to  attract  their  notice  by  loud  cries  for  help.  Still  the  sounds  drew  near. 
The  light  grew  stronger.  At  length,  with  Inexpressible  pleasure,  I  heard  the  key  turning  in 
Oe  lock.  Persuaded  that  my  deliverance  was  at  hand,  I  dew  towards  the  door  with  a  shriek 
of  joy.  It  opened ;  but  all  my  hopes  of  escape  died  away  when  the  prioress  appeared*  followed 
by  the  same  four  nuns  who  had  been  wftnesset  of  my  supposed  diNith.  They  bore  torches  in 
their  hands,  and  gased  upon  me  In  fearfhl  sSenoe. 

I  started  back  in  terror.  The  domina  descended  Into  the  vault,  as  did  also  her  companions. 
She  bent  upon  me  a  stem,  resentfiil  eye,  but  expressed  no  surprise  at  finding  me  stiU  living. 
She  took  the  seat  which  I  had  Just  quitted.  The  door  was  again  closed,  and  the  nuns  ranged 
themselves  behind  their  superior,  while  the  glare  of  their  torches,  dimmed  by  the  vapours  and 
dampness  of  the  vault,  gilded  with  their  cold  beams  the  surrounding  monuments.  For  some 
moments  all  preserved  a  dead  and  solemn  silence.  I  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  prioress. 
At  length  she  beckoned  me  to  advance.  Trembling  at  the  severity  of  her  aspect,  my  strength 
scarce  sufOeed  mo  to  obey  her.  I  drew  near,  but  my  Umbs  were  unable  to  support  their  bur- 
then. I  sank  upon  my  knees,  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  lifted  them  up  to  her  for  mercy,  but 
had  no  power  to  articulate  a  syllable.     She  gased  upon  me  with  angry  eyes. 

<<  Do  I  see  a  penitent^  or  a  criminal  ?**  she  said  at  length.  "  Are  these  hands  raised  in 
contrition  for  your  crimes,  or  in  fear  of  meeting  their  punishment  ?  Do  those  tears  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  your  doom,  or  only  solicit  mitigation  of  your  suflTerings?    I  fear  me  'tis  the 

latter !" 

She  paused,  but  kept  her  eye  still  fixed  upon  mine. 

**  Take  courage,**  she  continued ;  I  wish  not  for  your  death,  but  your  repentance.  The 
iraught  which  I  administered  was  no  poison,  but  an  opiate.  My  intention  in  deceiving  you 
vas  to  make  you  feel  the  agonies  of  a  guilty  conscience,  had  death  overtaken  you  suddenly, 
'wUle  your  crimes  were  still  unrepented.  You  have  sufTered  those  agonies ;  I  have  brought 
^ou  to  be  familiar  with  the  sharpness  of  death,  and  I  trust  that  your  momentary  anguish  will 
;srove  to  you  an  eternal  benefit  It  is  not  my  design  to  destroy  your  immortal  soul,  or  bid  you 
seek  the  grave  burthened  with  the  weight  of  sins  unexpiated.  No,  daughter,  far  from  it ; 
K  win  purify  you  with  wholesome  chastisement,  and  furnish  you  with  leisure  for  contrition  and 
remorse.  Hear,  then,  my  sentence ;  the  Hi-judged  zeal  of  your  friends  deUyed  its  execution, 
Dut  cannot  now  prevent  it.  All  Madrid  believes  you  to  be  no  more ;  your  relations  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  your  death,  and  the  nuns,  your  partisans,  have  assisted  at  your 
Pimeral.  Your  existence  can  never  be  suspected.  1  have  taken  such  precautions  as  must 
render  it  an  impenetrable  mystery.  Then  abandon  all  thoughts  of  a  world  from  which  you  are 
eternally  separated,  and  employ  the  few  hours  which  arc  allowed  you  in  preparing  for  the 

■lext.'* 

This  exordium  led  me  to  expect  something  terrible.  I  trembled,  and  would  have  spoken  to 

^precate  her  wrath ;  but  a  motion  of  the  domina  commanded  me  to  be  silent.    She  pro- 
ceeded : — 

<*  Though  of  late  years  unjustly  neglected,  and  now  opposed  by  many  of  our  misguided 
sisters  (whom  heaven  convert  1)  it  is  my  intention  to  revive  the  laws  of  our  order  in  their  full 
force.  That  against  incontinence  is  severe,  but  no  more  than  so  monstrous  an  offence  demands* 
Submit  to  it,  daughter,  without  resistance ;  you  will  find  the  benefit  of  patience  and  resigna« 
tkm  in  a  better  lifie  than  this.  Listen,  then,  to  the  sentence  of  St  Clare : — Beneath  these 
vaults  there  exist  prisons,  intended  to  receive  such  criminals  as  yourself;  artfully  is  their 
entrance  concealed,  and  she  who  enters  them  must  resign  all  hopes  of  liberty.  Thither  must 
you  now  be  conveyed.  Food  shall  be  supplied  you,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  indulgence  of 
appetite ;  you  shaJl  have  just  enough  to  keep  together  body  and  soul,  and  its  quality  shall  be 
the  simplest  and  coarsest.  Weep,  daughter,  weep,  and  moisten  your  bread  with  your  tears. 
God  knows,  that  you  have  ample  cause  for  sorrow  ?  Chained  down  in  one  of  these  secret 
dungeons,  shut  oat  from  the  world  and  light  for  ever,  with  no  comfort  but  religion,  no  society 
but  repentance ;  thus  must  you  groan  away  the  remainder  of  your  days.  Such  are  St  Clare's 
orders;  submit  to  them  without  repining.    Fbllow  me]** 
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Thutidentrack  al  fthli  barbaroifl  dtcfet.  my  UUle  rraiaiiiiiig  ■trongth  abandoned  omu    I 
answered  only  by  falUnf  at  her  feett  and  bathing  them  with  C«ari.    The  domina,  nnnovad 
by  my  affliction*  rofe  from  htr  aeat  with  a  ttataly  air;  fbe  repeated  her  gommandt  in  aa 
absolute  tone ;  bat  my  ezeesdve  faintneit  made  me  unable  to  obey  her.    Mariana  and  AIi& 
raised  me  from  the  ground,  and  carried  me  forward  in  their  arms.    The  prioress  moved  oo^ 
leaning  on  Violante,  and  Camilla  preoeded  her  with  a  torch.    Thus  passed  our  sad  proceasion 
along  the  passages,  in  silence  only  broken  by  my  sigha  and  groans.    We  stopped  before  the 
principal  i^rine  of  St  Clare.    The  statue  was  removed  from  its  pedestal,  though  bow  I  knew 
not.    The  nuns  afterwards  raised  an  iron  grate,  till  then  eonceaJed  by  the  image,  and  let  'A 
fall  on  the  other  side  with  a  loud  crash.    The  aWful  sound,  repeated  by  the  vaults  above  and 
caverns  below  me,  roused  me  from  the  despondent  apathy  in  which  I  had  been  plunged.    I 
looked  before  me  i  an  abyss  presented  itself  to  my  affrighted  eyes,  and  a  steep  and  narrow 
itaircase,  whither  my  conductresses  were  leading  me.    I  shrieked,  and  started  back.    I 
implored  compassion,  rent  the  air  with  my  cries,  and  summoned  both  heaven  and  earth  to 
my  assistance.    In  vain  1  I  was  hurried  down  the  staircase,  and  forced  into  one  of  the  cells 
which  lined  the  cavern*!  sides. 

My  blood  ran  cold  as  I  gazed  upon  tbia  melancholy  abode.  The  cold  vapours  hovering  in 
the  air,  the  walls  green  with  damp,  the  bed  of  straw  so  forlorn  and  comfortless,  the  chaia 
destined  to  bind  me  for  ever  to  my  prison,  and  the  reptiles  of  every  description,  which,  as  the 
torches  advanced  towards  them,  I  descried  hurrying  to  their  retreats,  struck  my  heart  with 
terrors  almost  too  exquisite  for  nature  to  bear.  Driven  by  despair  to  madness,  I  burst  ind- 
denly  from  the  nuns  who  held  me ;  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  before  the  prioress,  sod 
besought  her  mercy  in  the  most  passionate  and  franctic  terms.  **  If  not  me,*'  said  I,  **  k>ok  at 
least  with  pity  on  that  innocent  being,  whose  life  Is  attached  to  mine  !  Great  is  my  crifflo 
but  let  not  my  child  suffer  for  it  I  My  baby  has  committed  no  fault.  Oh,  spore  me,  for  the 
sake  of  my  unborn  offspring,  whom,  ere  it  tastes  lifo,  your  severity  dooms  to  destruction  r* 

The  prioress  drew  back  hastily :  she  forced  her  habit  from  my  grasp,  as  if  my  touch  had 
been  contagious.  **  >yhat  1  *'  she  exclaimed,  with  an  exasperated  air ;  "  what  I  dare  jon 
plead  for  the  produce  of  your  shame  ?  Shall  a  creature  be  permitted  to  live,  conceived  in 
guilt  so  monstrous  ?  Abandoned  woman,  speak  for  it  no  more !  Better  that  the  wretch 
should  perish  than  live ;  begotten  in  perjury,  incontinence,  and  pollution,  it  cannot  Ail  to 
prove  a  prodigy  of  vice.  Hear  me,  thou  guilty  I  Expect  no  mercy  from  me,  cither  for  year- 
self  or  brat.  Rather  pray  that  death  may  seize  you  before  you  produce  it ;  or,  if  it  mnit  see 
the  light,  that  its  eyes  may  immediately  be  closed  again  for  ever  1  No  aid  shall  be  given  yoo 
in  your  labour ;  bring  yotur  offspring  into  the  world  yourself,  feed  it  yourself,  nurse  it  yonrfelf» 
bury  it  yourself;  God  grant  that  the  latter  may  happen  soon^  lest  you  receive  comfort  IhMS 
the  fruit  of  your  iniquity !  ** 

This  inhuman  speech,  the  threats  which  it  contained,  the  dreadful  sufferings  foretold  to 
me  by  the  domina,  and  her  prayers  for  my  infant's  death,  on  whom,  though  unborn,  I  already 
doted,  were  more  than  my  exhausted  frame  could  support.     Uttering  a  deep  groan,  I  foO 
senselcis  at  the  feet  of  my  unrelenting  enemy.     I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  in  this 
situation;  but  I  imagine  that  some  time  must  have  elapsed  before  my  recovery,  siocei^ 
aufficcd.  the  prioress  and  her  nuns  to  quit  the  cavern.    When  my  senses  returned  I  foond 
myself  in  silence  and  solitude.    I  heard  not  even  the  retiring  footsteps  of  my  persecutors.  All 
was  hushed,  and  all  was  dreadful  I     I  bad  been  thrown  upon  the  bed  of  straw  :  the  heavy 
chain,  which  I  had  already  eyed  with  terror,  was  wound  around  my  waist,  and  fastened  me  to 
the  wall.    A  lamp,  glimmering  with  dull  melancholy  rays  through  my  dungeon,  permitted  my 
distinguishing  all  its  horrors.     It  was  separated  from  the  cavern  by  a  low  and  irregular  wall  of 
stone.    A  large  chasm  was  left  open  in  it,  which  formed  the  entrance,  for  door  there  wai 
none.    A  leaden  crucifix  was  in  front  of  my  straw  couch.    A  tattered  rug  lay  near  me,  tf 
did  also  a  chaplet  of  beads ;  and  not  far  from  me  stood  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  widMT 
basket,  containing  a  small  loaf,  and  a  bottle  of  oil  to  supply  my  lamp. 

With  a  despondent  eye  did  I  examine  this  scene  of  suffering :  when  I  reflected  that  I  wai 
doomed  to  pass  in  it  the  remainder  of  my  days,  my  heart  was  rent  with  bitter  anguish.  I 
had  once  beea  taught  to  look  forward  to  a  lot  so  different  1  At  one  time  my  prospects  bsd 
appeared vo  bright,  so  flattering  I    Now,  all  was  lost  to  me;  friends,  comfort,  society,  bap- 
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ptoe»i.»fa  0B6  monitit  1  wu  deprhred  of  dl  I    Dead  to  the  world,  dead  to  pleasure,  I  lived 

to  nothiiig  bot  the  nnat  of  miiery.     How  fUr  did  that  worid  teem  to  me,  from  which  I  was  for 

•far  excluded  I    How  many  loved  objeoti  did  It  eontainf  whom  I  never  should  behold  again  1  As 

I  threw  a  look  of  terror  round  my  priton,  as  I  shrunk  firom  the  cutting  wind  which  howled 

Arough  my  subtemneous  dwelling,  the  change  seemed  so  striking,  so  abrupt,  that  I  doubted 

i|»  reality.     That  the  Duke  de  Medina's  nieoo,  that  the  destined  bride  of  the  Marquis  do  las 

Gisternas,  one  bred  up  in  affluence,  related  to  the  noblest  families  in  Spain,  and  rich  in  a 

multitude  of  affectionate  friends— that  she  should  In  one  moment  become  a  captive,  separated 

lirom  the  world  for  ever,  weighed  down  with  chains,  and  reduced  to  support  life  with  the 

coarsest  aUments.^appeared  a  change  so  sudden  and  incredible,  that  I  believed  myself  the 

^rt  of  some  frightful  vision.     Its  continuance  convinced  me  of  my  mistake,  with  but  too 

nuch  certainty.     Every  morning  I  looked  for  some  relief  firom  my  sufferings ;  every  morning 

my  hopes  were  disappointed.     At  length  I  abandoned  all  idea  of  escaping ;  I  resigued  myself 

to  ny  fate,  and  only  expected  liberty  when  she  came  the  companion  of  death.     My  mental 

angflish,  and  tiie  dreadful  scenes  in  which  I  had  been  an  actress,  advanced  the  period  of  my 

labour.    In  solitude  and  misery,  abandoned  by  all,  unassisted  by  art,  uncomforted  by  friend- 

ahip,  with  pangs  which,  if  witnessed,  would  have  tonched  the  hardest  heart,  was  I  delivered 

of  my  wretched  burthen.     It  came  alive  into  the  world ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  treat  it,  or 

hj  what  means  to  preserve  its  existence.     I  could  only  bathe  it  with  tears,  warm  it  in  my 

bosom,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  its  safety.     I  was  soon  deprived  of  this  mounsAil  employment  s 

the  want  of  proper  attendance,  my  ignorance  how  to.  nurse  it,  the  bitter  cold  of  the  dungeon. 

and  the  unwholsome  air  which  inflated  its  lungs,  terminated  my  sweet  babe*s  short  and  painftil 

cadatence.     It  expired  In  a  few  hours  after  its  birth,  and  I  witnessed  its  death  with  agonies 

whioh  beggar  all  description.    But  my  grief  was  unavailing.     My  infant  was  no  more ;  nor 

could  all  my  sighs  impart  to  its  little  tender  frame  the  breath  of  a  moment.     I  rent  my 

winding  sheet,  and  wrapt  in  it  my  lovely  child.    I  placed  it  on  my  bosom,  Its  soft  arm  folded 

round  my  neck,  and  its  pale  cold  cheek  rested  upon  mine.      Thus  did  its  lifeless  limbs 

rapoae^  while  I  covered  it  with  kisses,  talked  to  It,  wept  and  moaned  over  it,  without  remis- 

iiOD,  day  and  night.    Camilla  entered  my  prison  regularly  once  every  twenty.four  hours  to 

bring  me  food,    in  spite  of  her  flinty  nature,  she  could  not  behold  this  spectacle  unmoved.   She 

fisared  that  grief  so  excessive  would  at  length  turn  my  brain :  and,  in  truth,  I  was  not  always 

In  my  proper  senses.    From  a  principle  of  oompassion  she  urged  me  to  permit  the  corse  to  be 

buried  i  but  to  this  I  never  would  consent.    I  vowed  not  to  part  with  It  while  I  had  life : 

ita  presence  was  my  only  comfort,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  mo  to  give  it  up.     It  soon 

biflttme  a  mass  of  putridity,  and  to  every  eye  was  a  loathsome  and  dlsf^isting  object,  to  every 

eye  but  a  mothor*s.     In  vain  did  human  feelings  bid  me  recoil  from  this  emblem  of  mortality 

vriih  repugnance.     I  withstood,  and  vanquished  that  repugnance.     I  persisted  in  holding  my 

infant  to  my  bosom,  in  lamonting  It,  loving  it,  adoring  It  t    Hour  after  hour  have  I  passed 

upon  my  sorry  couch,  contemplating  what  had  once  been  my  child.     I  endeavoured  to  retrace 

ita  featuros  through  the  livid  corruption  with  which  they  were  overspread.     During  my  con* 

fiBBflient,  this  sad  occupation  was  my  only  delight ;  and  at  that  time  worlds  should  not  have 

bribed  me  to  give  it  up.     Even  when  released  from  my  prison,  I  brought  away  my  child  in 

my  arms.    The  representations  of  my  two  kind  fHends  (here  she  took  the  hands  of  the 

ttarohioness  and  Virginia,  and  pressed  them  alternately  to  her  lips),  at  length  persuaded  me 

to  resign  my  unhappy  infknt  to  the  grave.     Yet  I  parted  from  it  with  reluctance.     However, 

rsason  at  length  prevailed ;  I  suflfbred  it  to  be  taken  Arom  me,  and  it  now  reposes  in  conse* 

crated  ground. 

I  before  mentioned,  that  regnlariy  once  a  day  Camilla  brought  me  food.  She  sought  not 
to  embitter  my  sorrows  with  reproaob.  She  bade  me,  tis  true,  resign  all  hopes  of  liberty  and 
worldly  happiness ;  but  she  encouraged  me  to  bear  with  patience  my  temporary  distress,  and 
adviaed  me  to  draw  oomlMrt  fron  religion.  My  situation  evidently  affected  her  more  than  she 
ventured  to  express ;  but  she  believed,  that  to  extenuate  my  fauH  would  make  me  less  anxious 
to  repent  it.  Often,  while  her  lips  painted  the  enormity  of  my  guilt  in  glaring  colours,  her 
eyaa  betrayed  tiow  senaible  she  waa  to  my  luffbrings.  In  ftict,  I  am  certain  that  none  of  my 
tomentors  (for  the  three  other  nuns  entered  my  prison  occasionally)  were  so  much  actuated 
by  the  q^rit  of  oppressiva  oruelty»  as  by  t|M  idea  that  to  affliet  my  body  was  the  only  wa^  to 
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preserve  my  80td.  Nay«  even  this  penuaiioB  might  not  have  had  tach  weight  with  them,  and 
they  might  have  thought  my  punishment  too  severe,  had  not  their  good  dispositions  been  re« 
pressed  by  blind  obedience  to  their  superior*  Her  resentment  existed  in  full  force.  My  pro- 
ject of  elopement  having  been  discovered  by  the  abbot  of  the  Capuchins,  she  supposed  herself 
lowered  in  his  opinion  by  my  disgrace,  and  in  consequence  her  hate  was  inveterate.  She  told 
the  nuns  to  whose  custody  I  was  committed,  that  my  fault  was  of  the  most  heinous  nature^ 
that  DO  sufferings  could  equal  the  offence,  and  that  nothing  could  save  me  from  eternal  per- 
dition but  punishing  my  guilt  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  superior's  word  is  an  oracle  to 
but  too  many  of  a  convent's  inhabitants.  The  nuns  believed  whatever  the  prioress  chose  to 
assert,  though  contradicted  by  reason  and  charity.  They  hesitated  not  to  admit  the  truth  of 
her  arguments.  They  followed  her  injunctions  to  the  very  letter,  and  were  fully 'persuaded, 
that  to  treat  me  with  lenity,  or  to  show  the  least  pity  for  my  woes,  would  be  a  direct  means 
to  destroy  my  chance  for  salvation. 

Camilla,  being  most  employed  about  me,  was  particularly  charged  by  the  prioress  to  treat 
me  with  harshness.  In  compliance  with  these  orders  she  frequently  strove  to  convince  me  how 
just  was  my  punishment,  and  bow 'enormous  was  my  crime.  She  bade  me  think  myself  too 
happy  in  saving  my  soul  by  mortifying  my  Body,  and  even  threatened  me  sometimes  with 
eternal  perdition.  Yet,  as  I  before  observed,  she  always  concluded  by  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  comfort ;  and  though  uttered  by  Camilla's  lips,  I  easily  recognised  the  domina's 
expressions.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  prioress  visited  me  in  my  dungeon.  She  then 
treated  me  with  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  She  loaded  me  with  reproaches,  taunted  me 
with  my  frailty ;  and,  when  I  implored  her  mercy,  told  me  to  ask  it  of  heaven,  since  I  deserved 
none  on  earth.  She  even  gazed  upon  my  lifeless  infant  without  emotion ;  and  when  she  left 
me,  I  heard  her  charge  Camilla  to  increase  the  hardships  of  my  captivity.  Unfeeling  woman  f 
But  let  me  check  my  resentment  She  has  expiated  her  errors  by  her  sad  and  unexpected 
death.  Peace  be  with  her  i  and  may  her  crimes  be  forgiven  in  heaven,  as  I  forgive  her  my 
sufferings  on  earth ! 

Thus  did  I  drag  on  a  miserable  existence.  Far  from  growing  familiar  with  my  prison,  I 
beheld  it  every  moment  with  new  horror.  The  cold  seemed  more  piercing  and  bitter,  the  air 
more  thick  and  pestilential.  My  frame  became  weak,  feverish,  and  emaciated.  I  was  unable 
to  rise  from  my  bed  Of  straw,  and  exercise  my  limbs  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  length 
of  my  chain  permitted  me  to  move.  Though  exhausted,  faint,  and  weary,  I  trembled  to  profit 
by  the  approach  of  sleep.  My  slumbers  were  constantly  interrupted  by  some  obnoxious  insect 
crawling  over  me.  Sometimes  I  felt  the  bloated  toad,  hideous  and  pampered  with  the 
poisonous  vapours  of  the  dungeon,  dragging  his  loathsome  length  along  my  bosom.  Some- 
times the  quick  cold  lizard  roused  me,  leaving  its  slimy  track  upon  my  face,  and  entangling 
itself  in  the  tresses  of  my  wild  and  matted  hair.  Often  have  I  at  waking  found  my  fingers 
ringed  with  the  long  worms  which  bred  in  the  corrupted  flesh  of  my  infant.  At  such  times  I 
shrunk  with  terror  and  disgust  -,  and,  while  I  shook  off  the  reptile,  trembled  with  all  a  woman^ 
weakness.  Such  was  my  situation,  when  Camilla  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  A  dangerous 
fever,  supposed  to  be  infectious,  confined  her  to  her  bed.  Every  one,  except  the  lay  sister 
appointed  to  nurse  her,  avoided  her  with  caution,  and  feared  to  catch  the  disease.  She  was 
perfectly  delirious,  and  by  no  means  capable  of  attending  to  me.  The  domina,  and  the  nuni 
admitted  to  the  mystery,  had  latterly  entirely  given  me  over  to  Camilla's  care.  In  conse- 
quence, they  busied  themselves  no  more  about  me ;  and,  occupied  by  preparing  for  the  ap- 
proaching festival,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  never  once  entered  into  their  thoughts.  Of 
the  reason  of  Camilla's  negligence  I  have  been  informed  since  my  release  by  the  mother  St 
Ursula.  At  that  time  I  was  very  far  from  suspecting  its  cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  waited 
for  my  gaoler's  appearance  at  first  with  impatience,  and  afterwards  with  despair.  One  day 
passed  away :  another  followed  it :  the  third  arrived.  Still  no  Camilla !  still  no  food  1  I 
knew  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  wasting  of  my  hmip,  to  supply  which,  fortunately,  a  we«k*is 
supply  of  oil  had  been  left  me.  I  supposed,  either  that  the  nuns  had  forgotten  me,  or  that 
the  domina  had  ordered  them  to  let  me  perish.  The  latter  idea  seemed  the  most  probable: 
yet  so  natural  is  the  love  of  life,  that  I  trembled  to  find  it  true.  Though  embittered  by  every 
spedes  of  misery,  my  existence  was  still  dear  to  me,  and  I  dreaded  to  lose  it.  Every  suooeed- 
iqgr  wiaute  proved  to  me  that.  I  most  abandon  aU  hopes  of  reliel    I  was  beoome  an  absolute 
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ton :  my  eyei  already  failed  me,  and  my  limbs  were  beginning  to  stiffen.    I  eoold  only^ 
Ml  my  anguish  and  the  pangs  of  that  hunger  which  gnawed  my  heart-strings,  by  frequent 
18,  whose  melancholy  sound  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  dungeon  ro*eohoed.    I  resigned 
tlf  to  my  fate :  I  already  expected  the  moment  of  dissolution,  when  my  guardian  angel— 
I  my  beloved  brother,  arrived  in  time  to  save  me.    My  sight,  grown  dim  and  feeble,  at     ^ 
refused  to  recognise  him ;   and  when  1  did  distinguish  his  features,  the  sudden  burst  of    ^ 
ire  was  too  much  for  me  to  bear.     I  was  overpowered  by  the  swell  of  joy  at  once  moro    < 
Iding  a  friend,  and  that  a  friend  so  dear  to  me.     Nature  could  not  support  my  emotions,    ^ 
took  her  refuge  in  insensibility.     You  already  know  what  are  my  obligations  to  the  family 
ilia- Franca.     But  what  you  cannot  know,  it  the  extent  of  my  gratitude,  boundless  as  the 
tUence  of  my  benefactors.     Lorenzo  I  Raymond  i  names  so  dear  to  me !  teach  me  to  bear 

fortitude  this  sudden  transition  from  misery  to  bliss.  So  lately  a  captive,  oppressed  with 
OS,  perishing  with  hunger,  suffering  every  inconvenience  of  cold  and  want,  hidden  from 
light,  excluded  from  society,  hopeless,  neglected,  and,  as  I  feared,  forgotten :  now  restored 
fe  and  liberty,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  affluence  and  ease,  surrounded  by  those  who 
most  loved  by  me,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming  his  bride  who  has  been  long  wedded  to 
heart,  my  happiness  is  so  exquisite,  so  perfect,  that  scarcely  can  my  brain  sustain  the 
j[ht.  I  trust  that  my  post  sufferings  have  purchased  from  heaven  the  pardon  of  my 
nentary  weakness.  That  I  have  offended,  offended  greatly  and  grievously,  I  am  Ihlly 
icious.  But  let  not  my  husband,  because  he  once  conquered  my  virtue,  doubt  the  pro* 
tty  of  my  future  conduct.  I  have  been  frail  and  full  of  error ;  but  I  yielded  not  to  the 
mth  of  constitution.  Raymond,  affection  for  you  betrayed  me.  I  was  too  confident  of 
strength,  but  I  depended  no  less  on  your  honour  than  my  own*    I  had  vowed  never  to  see 

more.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  consequences  of  that  unguarded  moment,  my  resolution 

been  kept.  F.ite  willed  it  otherwise,  and  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  its  decree.  Still  my 
duct  has  been  highly  blameable;  and  while  I  attempt  to  justify  myself,  I  blush  at  reed- 
ing my  imprudence.  Let  me,  then,  dismiss  the  ungrateful  subject;  first  assuring  you, 
niond,  that  you  still  have  no  cause  to  repent  our  union,  and  that,  the  more  culpable  have 
1  the  errors  of  your  mistress,  the  more  exemplary  shall  be  the  coniduct  of  your  wife. 
Here  Agnes  ceased ;  and  the  marquis  replied  to  her  address  in  terms  equally  sincere  and 
ctipnate.  Lorenzo  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  closely  connected 
1  a  man  for  whom  he  had  ever  entertained  the  highest  esteem.     The  pope's  bull  had  fully 

eSiBCtually  released  Agnes  from  her  religious  engagements.  The  marriage  was  therefore 
»brated  as  soon  as  the  needful  preparations  had  been  made :  for  the  marquis  wished  to 
e  the  ceremony  performed  with  all  possible  splendour  and  publicity.    This  being  over, 

the  bride  having  received  the  compliments  of  Madrid,  she  departed  with  Don  Raymond 
his  castle  in  Andalusia.     Lorenzo  accompanied  them,  as  did  also  the  Marchioness  de 
a- Franca  and  her  lovely  daughter.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  Theodore  was  of  the  party, 
.  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  joy  at  his  master's  marriage. 
Agnes  failed  not  to  reward  her  convent  friends.     The  worthy  mother  St  Ursula,  to  whom 

owed  her  liberty,  was  named,  at  her  request,  superintendant  of  *'  the  Ladies  of  Charity.' 
is  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  opulent  societies  throughout  Spain.    Bertha  and  Cornelia, 

choosing  to  quit  their  friend,  were  appointed  to  principal  charges  in  the  same  establish- 
nt  As  to  the  nuns  who  had  aided  the  domina  in  persecuting  Agnes :  Camilla,  being  confined 
illness  to  her  bed,  had  perished  in  the  flames  which  consumed  St  Clare's  convent.  Mariana, 
X,  and  Violante,  as  well  as  two  more,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  popular  rage.  The  three  others, 
0  had  in  council  supported  the  domina's  sentence,  were  severely  reprimanded,  and  banished 
religious  houses  in  obscure  and  distant  provinces.  Here  they  languished  away  a  few  years, 
acned  of  their  former  weakness,  and  shunned  by  their  companions  with  aversion  and  contempt. 

0  debts  of  gratitude  discharged,  Agnes  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  her  favourite  plan.  Lodged 
the  same  house,  Lorenzo  and  Virginia  were  eternally  together.     The  more  he  saw  of  her, 

more  was  ho  convinced  of  her  merit.  On  her  part,  she  laid  herself  out  to  please ;  and 
;  to  succeed  was  for  her  impossible.  Lorenzo  witnessed  with  admiration  her  beautiftd 
•son,  elegant  manners,  innumerable  talents,  and  sweet  disposition,  and  ere  long  he  loved, 

1  with  ardour.    He  proposed  himself  to  the  Marquis  de  Villa-Franca,  nnd  was  accepted 
:h  joy.    VirgUiia  beoame  his  wife^  nof  did  the  ever  givo  him  caoso  to  repent  hia  cboioe* 
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The  remabilng  yean  of  Raywood  and  A^tten  of  Lorenzo  and  Tfrgiiiia«  were  li^ppy  as  can  be 
thoae  allotted  to  mortala,  born  te  be  the  pnj  Of  grief  and  iport  of  dbappohttttieiit.  The 
CTy^yte  aorrowi  with  which  they  had  been  afflieted  made  them  thfnk  Ugfatly  of  every  luo- 
oeediog  woe.  They  had  Mi  the  riiarpest  darts  in  mlsfortttne^i  qut?er ;  those  whieh  remainad 
appeared  blunt  in  comparison.  Having  weathered  fate's  heaviest  storms,  they  looked  calmly 
upon  its  terrors ;  or,  if  ever  they  felt  aiBIction's  casual  gales,  they  seemed  to  them  gentle  a^ 
s^yrs  which  breathe  over  summer  seas. 


TUB  END. 
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TBB  BLIND  OF  ONB  BTI. 

iiRt  lived  at  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  King  Moabdar,  a  young  man,  named  Zadig,  of  a 
od  natural  disposition,  strengthened  and  improved  by  education.    Though  rich  and  young, 
had  learned  to  moderate  his  passions ;  he  had  nothing  stiff  or  affected  in  hit  behaviour ;  he 
I  fact  pretend  to  examine  every  action  by  the  strict  rules  of  reason,  but  was  always  ready  to 
Jce  proper  allowances  for  the  weaiiness  of  mankind.     It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  not- 
thstnnding  his  sprightly  wit,  he  never  exposed  by  his  raillery  those  vague,  inooherent,  and 
isy  discourses,  those  rash  censures,  ignorant  decisions,  coarse  jests,  and  all  that  empty  jingle 
vrords  which  at  Babylon  went  by  the  name  of  Conversation.     He  had  learned,  in  the  first 
>k  of  Zoroaster,  that  self-love  is  a  foot-ball  swelled  whh  wind,  from  which,  when  pierced, 
>  most  terrible  tempests  issue  forth.    Above  all,  Zadig  never  boasted  of  his  conquests 
ong  the  women,  nor  affected  to  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  fair  sex.     He  was 
lerous,  and  was  never  afraid  of  obliging  the  ungrateftil ;  remembering  the  grand  precept  of 
"oaster,  "  When  thou  eatest  give  to  the  dogs,  should  they  even  l>ite  thee.**    He  was  as  wise 
t  is  possible  for  man  to  be ;  for  he  sought  to  live  with  the  wise.    Instructed  in  the  sciences 
:he  ancient  Chaldeans,  he  understood  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  such  as  they 
e  then  supposed  to  be ;  and  knew  as  much  of  metaphysics  as  hath  ever  been  known  in  any 
» that  iR,  little  or  nothing  at  all.     Ho  was  firmly  persuaded,  notwithstanding  the  new  philo- 
[)y  of  the  times,  that  the  year  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours, 
that  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  the  world.    But  when  the  principal  magi  told  him,  with 
lughty  and  contemptuous  air,  that  his  sentiments  were  of  ii  dangerous  tendency,  and  that 
as  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  state  to  believe  that  the  sun  revolved  round  its  own  axis,  and 
•  the  year  had  twelve  months,  he  held  his  tongue  with  great  modesty  and  meekness, 
i^ossessed  as  he  was  of  great  riches,  and  consequently  of  many  friends,  blessed  with  a  good 
ttitution,  a  handsome  figure,  a  mind  just  and  moderate,  and  a  heart  noble  and  sincere,  he 
ily  imagined  that  he  might  easily  be  happy.     He  was  going  to  be  married  to  Semira,  who, 
>oint  of  beauty,  birth,  and  fortune,  was  the  first  match  la  Babylon.    He  had  a  real  and 
nous  affection  for  this  lady,  and  she  loved  him  with  the  most  passionate  fondness.    The 
py  moment  was  almost  arrived  that  was  to  unite  tbem  lor  ever  in  the  bands  of  wedlock, 
n  happening  to  take  a  walk  together  towards  one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon,  under  the  pulm 
8  that  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  they  saw  some  men  approaching,  armed  with 
es  and  arrows.    These  were  the  attendants  of  young  Orcon,  the  minister's  nephew,  whom 
incle's  creatures  had  flattered  into  an  opinion  that  he  might  do  everything  with  impunity, 
lad  none  of  the  graces  nor  virtues  of  Zadig ;  but  thinking  himself  a  much  more  aooom- 
lad  man,  he  was  enraged  to  find  that  the  other  was  preferred  before  him.    This  jealousy, 
:h  was  merely  the  efibot  of  his  vanity,  made  him  imagine  that  he  was  desperately  in  love 
I  Semira ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  carry  her  off.     The  ravishers  seised  her :  in  the 
;nce  of  the  outrage  they  wounded  her,  and  made  the  blood  flow  from  her  person,  the  sight 
hich  would  have  softened  the  tigers  of  mount  Imaus.    She  pierced  the  heavens  with  her 
plaints.    She  cried  out,  <*  My  dear  husband !  They  tear  me  from  the  man  I  adore."    Re- 
less  of  her  own  danger,  she  was  only  ooncemed  for  the  fate  of  her  dear  Zadig,  who,  in  the 
n  time,  defended  himself  with  all  the  strength  that  courage  and  love  could  inspire.     As- 
d  only  by  two  slaves,  he  put  the  ravishers  to  flight,  and  carried  home  Sefflira»  insensible  and 
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bloody  as  she  was.  On  opening  her  eyes,  and  beholding  her  deliverer,  "  O  Zadig."  said  she; 
**  I  loved  thee  formerly  as  my  intended  husband ;  I  now  love  thee  as  the  preserver  of  my  honour 
and  my  life."  Never  was  heart  more  deeply  affected  than  that  of  Semira.  Never  did  a  more 
charming  mouth  express  more  moving  sentiments,  in  those  glowing  words  inspured  by  a  sense 
of  the  greatest  of  all  favours,  and  by  the  most  tender  transports  of  a  lawfiil  passion.  Her 
wouoii  was  slight,  and  was  soon  cured.  Zadig  was  more  dangerously  wounded ;  an  arrow  had 
pierced  him  near  his  eye,  and  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth.  Semira  wearied  heaven 
with  her  prayers  for  the  recovery^of  her  lover.  Hey  eyes  Vere  constantly  bathed  in  tears; 
she  anxiously  waited  the  happy  moment  when  those  of  Zadig  should  be  able  to  meet  hers ; 
but  an  abscess  growing  on  the  wounded  eye,  gave  everything  to  fear.  A  messenger  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Memphis,  for  the  great  physician  Hermes,  who  came  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  He  visited  the  patient,  and  declared  that  he  would  lose  his  eye.  *He  even  foretold 
-the  day  and  hour  when  this  fatal  event  would  happen.  **  Had  it  been  the  right  eye,*'  said  he^ 
**  1  could  easily  have  cured  it ;  but  the  Wounds  of  the  left  eye  are  incurable.**  All  Babylon 
lamented  the  fate  of  Zadig,  and  admired  the  profound  knowledge  of  Hermes.  In  two  daja 
the  abseesi  broke  of  its  own  accord,  and  Zadig  was  perfectly  cured.  Hermes  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  cured«  Zadig  did  not  read  it ;  but  as  soon  as  he  wai 
able  to  go  abroad,  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  in  whom  all  bis  hopes  of  happiness  were  ce** 
tred,  and  for  whose  sake  alone  he  wished  to  have  eyes.  Semira  had  been  in  the  country  tot 
three  days  past.  He  learned  on  the, road  that  that  fine  lady,  having  openly  declared  that  she 
had  an  utfoonquerabie  aversion  u>one*eyed  men,  bad  the  night  before  given  her  hand  to  Qnuuu 
At  this  news  he  Ml  speechless  to  the  ground.  His  sorrows  brought  him  almost  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  He  was  long  indisposed,  but  reason  at  last  got  the  better  of  his  affliction,  and 
the  severity  of  his  fata  served  even  to  console  him. 

"^  Since,'*  said  he,  **  I  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  cruel  eaprioe  of  a  woman  edncaied  at 
•court,  I  must  now  think  of  marrying  the  daughter  oC  a  citizen.**  He  pitched  upon  Asonua 
lady  of  the  greatest  pradence,  and  of  the  best  £smily  in  town.  He  married  ber»  and  lived  with 
her  for  three  months  in  all  the  delights  of  the  most  tender  union.  He  only  observod  that  she 
had  a  little  levity,  and  was  too  apt  to  find  that  those  young  men  who  had  the  most  bandaeao 
persons  were  likewise  possessed  of  the  most  wit  and  virtue. 

TBS   NOSE. 

One  morning  Azora  returned  (torn  a  walk  in  a  terrible  passion,  and  utt^i^g  the  inosi  lu^ 
lent  exclamations. 

**  What  aileth  thee,**  said  he,  **  my  dear  spouse  ?  what  im  it  thatean  thus  have  dincomiMted 
thee?** 

/*  Alas,"  said  she,  '*  thou  wouldst'be  as  much  enraged  as  t  am,  badst  thou  seen  what  X  havaa 
just  beheld.  I  have  been  to  comfiort  tiie  young  widow  Cosrou,  who,  within  these  two  d^rs» 
raised  a  tomb  to  her  young  hndiand,  near  the  rivulet  that  washes  the  skirts  of  her 
She  vowed  to  heaven,  fo  the  bitterness  of  her  griel^  to  remafci  at  his  tomb  while  the 
of  the  rivulet  should  continue  to  ran  near  it.** 

**  Well,**  said  Zadig,  **  she  is  an  ezocUent  woman,  and  loved  her  husband  with  the  most  i 
affection." 

«  Ah,"  replied  Asora,  *<  didst  thou  but  know  in  what  she  was  eosplojicd  when  I  wenti  taints 
upon  her  f 

<*  In  what,  prayt  beautiful  Annra?** 

*'  Why  the  creature,"  said  Azera,  **  was  studying  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  turn 
current  of  tibe  rivulet  V*  Azoro  broke  out  into  such  long  hnvectives,  and  loaded  the  y< 
widow  with  snch  bitter  reproaches,  that  Zadig  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  this  ostenlatiotfB. 

of  vh'tue. 

Zadig  had  a  friend,  named  Cador,  one  of  those  young  men  in  whom  his  wife  disco  irswrf 
more  probity  and  merit  than  in  others.    He  made  him  his.  confidanttf.and  secured  his.fidelltiSr 
as  much  as  possible  by  a  ooosiderable  present     Asora  having  passed  two  d^^  with  a  ftientf 
in  the  country,  returned  home  en  tfao  tUrd.    The  servants  told  her,  with  tears  m  thehr  ^y«( 
that  her  husband  died  suddenly  the  night  before :  that  they  w^e  afraid  to  am»d  her  an  acoomt 
€i  ma  mtmnM  mnaU  and  that  tlMytasdjttst  been  deiK>ii«ing  bis  ooriMaia  thotonbof  bif 
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ancestors,  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  swore  she  would  fol- 
low him  to  the  graveu  In  the  evening  Cador  begged  leave  to  wait  upon  her,  and  joined  his 
tears  with  hers.  Next  day  they  wept  less,  and  dined  together.  Cador  told  her  that  bit 
fnend  had  left  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate ;  and  that  he  should  think  himself  extremely 
happy  in  sharing  his  fortune  with  her.  The  lady  wept,  fell  into  a  passion^  and  at  last  beeame 
more  mild  and  gentle.  They  sat  longer  at  supper  than  at  dinner.  They  now  talked  with 
greater  confidence.  Azora  praised  the  deceased,  but  owned  that  he  had  many  failings  from 
which  Cador  was  free. 

During  supper  Cador  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  his  side.  The  lady,  greatly  concerned 
and  eager  to  serve  him,  caused  all  kinds  of  essences  to  be  brought,  with  which  she  anointed 
him,  to  try  if  some  of  them  might  not  possibly  ease  him  of  his  pain.  She  lamented  that  the 
great  Hermes  was  not  still  in  Babylon.  She  even  condescended  to  touch  the  side  in  which 
Cador  felt  such  exquisite  pain. 

<*  Art*  thou  subject  to  this  cruel  disorder  ?"  said  she  to  him  with  a  compassionate  air. 

**  It  sometimes  brings  me,*'  replied  Cador,  "  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  there  is  but  one 
remedy  that  can  give  me  relief,  and  that  is,  to  apply  to  my  side  the  nose  of  a  man  who  ii  lately 
dead." 

**  A  strange  remedy,  indeed  1"  said  Azora. 

**  Not  more  strange,*'  replied  he,  <*  than  the  sachels  of  Amou  against  the  apopleiy**'  Thif 
reason,  added  to  the  great  merit  of  the  young  man,  at  last  determined  the  lady. 

"  After  all,**  says  she,  **  when  my  husband  shaU  cross  the  bridge  Tchlmavar,  Inhis  journey  te 
Che  other  world,  the  angel  Asrael  will  not  refuse  him  a  passage  because  his  nose  is  a  little 
ihorter  in  the  second  life  than  it  was  in  the  first.*'  She  then  took  a  razor,  went  to  her  husband's 
tomb,  bedewed  it  with  her  tears,  and  drew  near  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  Zadig,  whom  die  found 
extended  at  full  length  in  the  tomb.  Zadig  arose,  holding  his  nose  with  one  hand,  and  putting 
iMck  the  razor  with  the  other,  **  Madam,"  said  be,  **  don't  exclaim  so  violently  against  the 
widow  Cosrou ;  the  project  of  cutting  off  my  nose  is  equal  to  that  of  turning  the  course  of  a 
rivulet." 

TBS  DOG  AND  THB   HORSE. 

Zadig  found  by  experience,  that  the  first  month  of  marriage,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Zend,  is  the  moon  of  honey,  and  that  the  second  is  the  moon  of  wormwood.  He  was  some 
time  after  obliged  to  repudiate  Azora,  who  became  too  difficult  to  be  pleased ;  and  he  then 
sought  for  happiness  in  the  study  of  nature.  **  No  man,"  said  he,  "can  be  happier  than  aphilo- 
topher,  who  reads  in  this  great  book  which  God  hath  placed  before  our  eyes.  The  truths  he 
discovers  are  his  own ;  he  nourishes  and  exalts  his  soul ;  he  lives  in  peace  i  he  fears  nothing 
from  men  ;  and  his  tender  spouse  will  not  come  to  cut  off  his  npse." 

Possessed  of  these  ideas,  he  retired  to  a  country-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
There  he  did  not  employ  himself  in  calculating  bow  many  im^hes  of  water  flow  in  a  second  of 
fime  under  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  or  whether  there  fell  a  cube-line  of  rain  in  the  month 
of  the  mouse  more  than  in  the  month  of  the  ram.  He  never  dreamed  of  making  silk  of 
cobwebs,  or  porcelain  of  broken  bottles ;  but  he  chiefly  studied  the  properties  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  soon  acquired  a  sagacity  that  made  him  discover  a  thousand  differences  where 
other  men  see  nothing  but  uniformity. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  near  a  little  wood,  he  saw  one  of  the  queen*s  eunuchs  running 
towards  him,  followed  by  several  officers,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great  perplexity,  and  who  ran 
to  and  f^o  like  men  distracted,  eagerly  searching  for  something  they  had  lost  of  great  value. 

*<  Young  man,"  said  the  first  eunuch,  *<hast  thou  seen  the  queen's  dog  ?" 

*<  It  is  a  bitch,"  replied  Zadig  with  great  modesty,  **  and  not  a  dog.*' 

*>  Thou  art  in  (he  right,**  returned  the  first  eunuch. 

*  It  is  a  very  small  she-spaniel,"  added  Zadig ;  <*  she  has  lately  whelped ;  she  limps  on  the 
left  fore  foot,  and  has  very  long  ears.** 

''Thou  hast  seen  her,"  said  the  first  eunuch,  quite  out  of  breath. 

**  Mb,"  replied  Zadig,  '*  I  have  not  seen  her,  nor  did  I  know  that  the  queen  had  a  bitch." 

Exactly  at  the  same  time^  by  one  of  the  common  fireaka  of  fortune,  the  fiaeit  horae  la  tlio 
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king's  stable  had  escaped  from  the  jockey  in  the  piains  of  Babyfoo.  The  prindpal  huntiaiaiv 
.and  all  the  other  officers,  ran  after  him  with  as  much  eagerness  and  anxiety  as  the  first 
«unach  had  ddhe  after  the  bitch.  The  prindpai  huntsman  addressed  himself  to  Zadig,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  seen  the  king's  horse  passing  by. 

*^  He  is  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  king's  stable,"  replied  Zadig ;  *<  he  is  five  feet  high,  with 
very  small  hoofs,  and  a  tail  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  studs  on  his  bit  are  gold  of 
twenty-three  carats,  and  his  shoes  are  silver  of  eleven  pennyweights." 

<*  What  way  did  he  take  ?  where  is  he  ?*'  demanded  the  chief  huntsman. 

**  I  have  not  seen  him,"  replied  Zadig,  **and  never  heard  talk  of  him  before.*' 

The  principal  huntsman  and  the  6rst  eunuch  never  doubted  but  that  Zadig  had  stolen  the 
king*s  horse  and  the  queen's  bitch.  They  therefore  had  him  conducted  before  the  assembly 
of  the  grand  desterham.  who  condemned  him  to  the  knout,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  daji 
in  Siberia.  Hardly  was  the  sentence  passed  when  the  horse  and  the  bitch  were  both  found. 
The  Judges  were  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  j-eversing  their  sentence ;  but  they 
condemned  Zadig  to  pay  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold  for  having  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
what  he  had  seen.  This  fine  he  was  obliged  to  pay :  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  counsel  of  the  grand  desterham,  when  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect  :— 

**  Ye  stars  of  justice,  abyss  of  sciences,  mirrors  of  truth,  who  have  the  weight  of  lead,  the 
hardness  of  itron,  the  splendour  of  the  diamond,  and  many  of  the  properties  of  gold,  since  I 
am  permitted  to  speak  before  this  august  assembly,  I  swear  to  you  by  Orosmadcs,  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  queen's  respectable  bitch,  nor  the  sacred  horse  of  the  king  of  kings.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  as  follows :  I  was  walking  towards  the  little  wood,  where  I  afterwards  met 
the  venerable  eunuch  and  the  most  illustrious  chief  huntsman.  I  observed  on  the  sand  the 
traces  of  an  animal,  and  could  easily  perceive  them  to  be  those  of  a  little  dog.  The  light  and 
long  furrows  impressed  on  little  eminences  of  sand  between  the  marks  of  the  paws,  plainly 
discovered  that  it  was  a  bitch,  whose  dugs  were  hanging  down,  and  that  therefore  she  must 
have  whelped  a  few  days  before.  Other  traces  of  a  different  kind,  that  always  appeared  to 
have  gently  brushed  the  surface  of  the  sand  near  the  marks  of  the  fore-feet,  showed  me  that 
she  had  very  long  ears ;  and  as  I  remarked  that  there  was  always  a  slighter  impression  made 
on  the  sand  by  one  foot  than  by  the  other  three,  I  found  that  the  bitch  of  our  august  queen 
was  a  little  lame,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 

"  With  regard  to  the  horse  of  the  king  of  kings,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know,  that  walking 
in  the  lanes  of  this  wood,  I  observed  the  marks  of  a  horse's  shoes,  all  at  equal  distances.  This 
must  be  a  horse,  said  I  to  myself,  that  gallops  excellently.  The  dust  on  the  trees  in  a  narrow 
road  that  was  but  seven  feet  wide  was  a  little  brushed  off,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  horse,  said  I,  has  a  tail  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
which  being  whisked  to  the  right  and  left,  has  swept  away  the  dust.  I  observed  under  the 
trees  that  formed  an  arbour  five  feet  in  height,  that  the  leaves  of  the  branches  were  newly 
fallen ;  from  whence  I  inferred  that  the  horse  had  touched  them,  and  that  he  must  therefort 
be  five  feet  high.  As  to  his  bit,  it  must  be  gold  of  twenty-three  carats,  for  he  had  rubbed  its 
bosses  against  a  stone  which  I  knew  to  be  a  touchstone,  and  which  I  have  tried.  In  a  word, 
from  the  marks  made  by  bis  shoes  on  flints  of  another  kind,  I  concluded  that  he  was  shod 
with  silver  eleven  deniers  fine.** 

All  the  judges  admired  Zadig  for  his  acute  and  profound  discernment.  The  news  of  this 
speech  was  carried  even  to  the  king  and  queen.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Zadig  in  the  ante- 
chambers, the  chambers,  and  the  cabinet ;  and  though  many  of  the  magi  were  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer,  the  king  ordered  his  officers  to  restore  him  th«  foor 
hundred  ounces  of  gold  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay.  The  register,  the  attornies,  and 
bailiffs,  went  to  his  house  with  great  formality,  to  carry  him  back  his  four  hundred  ouncet. 
They  only  retained  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  jostioe^ 
and  their  servants  demanded  their  fees. 

Z^ig  saw  how  extremely  dangerous  it  sometimes  is  to  appear  too  knowing,  and  tberefoie 
resolved,  that  on  the  next  occasion  of  the  like  nature  he  would  not  tell  what  he  had  seen. 

Such  an  opportunity  soon  offered.  A  prisoner  of  state  made  his  escape,  and  pasted  uader 
the  windows  of  Zadig's  house.    Zadig  was  examined,  and  made  no  answer ;  but  it  was  proved 
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that  he  had  lookad  at  the  prifoaar  from  hb  window.  For  thla  erima  ha  wai  oondemnad  to 
pay  five  hundred  ounoei  of  gold;  and,  according  to  the  polite  onstom  of  Babylon,  he  thanked 
hia  judges  for  their  indulgence.  **  Great  Ood  1*'  said  he  to  himself,  ''what  a  misfortune  it  ia 
to  walk  in  a  wood  through  which  the  queen's  bitch  or  the  king*s  horse  have  passed !  how  duk* 
gerous  to  look  out  at  a  window !  and  how  diflicult  to  be  happy  in  this  life  I** 

THE  ENVIOUS    MAN. 

Zadig  resolved  to  comfort  himself  by  philosophy  and  friendship  for  the  evils  he  had  suffered 
from  fortune.  He  had  in  the  suburbs  of  Babylon  a  house  elegantly  ftimished,  in  which  he 
assembled  all  the  arts  and  all  the  pleasures  worthy  the  pursuit  of  a  gentleman.  In  the  morning 
his  library  was  open  to  the  learned.  In  the  evening  his  table  was  surrounded  by  good  com- 
pany. But  he  soon  found  what  very  dangerous  guests  these  men  of  letters  are.  A  warm 
dispute  arose  on  one  of  Zoroaster's  laws,  which  forbids  the  eating  of  a  griffin. 

**  Why,**  said  one  of  them,  **  prohibit  the  e^ing,  if  there  is  no  such  animal  in  nature  ?** 
*<  There  must  necessarily  be  such  an  animal,"  said  the  others,  **  since  Zoroaster  forbids  ui 
to  eat  it." 

Zadig  would  fain  have  reconciled  them  by  saying,  *<  If  there  are  no  griffins,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly eat  them  ;  and  thus  either  way  we  shall  obey  Zoroaster." 

A  learned  man,  who  had  composed  thirteen  volumes  on  the  properties  of  the  griffin,  and 
was  besides  the  chief  theurgite,  hasted  away  to  accuse  Zadig  before  one  of  the  principal  magi, 
named  Yebor,  the  greatest  blockhead,  and  therefore  the  greatest  fanatic  among  the  Ctialdcans. 
This  man  would  have  empaled  Zadig  to  do  honour  to  the  sun,  and  would  then  have  recited 
the  breviary  of  Zoroaster  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  friend  Cador  (a  friend  it  better  than  a 
hundred  priests)  went  to  Yebor,  and  said  to  him,  **  Long  live  the  sun  and  the  griffins ;  beware 
of  punishing  Zadig  ;  he  is  a  saint ;  he  has  griffins  in  his  inner  court,  and  does  not  eat  them ; 
c^d  his  accuser  is  an  heretic,  who  dares  to  maintain  that  rabbits  have  cloven  feet,  and  are  not 
unclean." 

**  Well,**  said  Yebor,  shaking  his  bald  pate,  *'  we  must  empale  Zadig  for  having  thought 
Contemptuously  of  griffins,  and  the  other  for  having  spoke  disrespectfully  of  rabbits." 

Cador  hushed  up  the  affair  by  means  of  a  maid  of  honour  who  had  bore  him  a  child,  and 
^^lio  had  great  interest  in  the  college  of  the  magi.  Nobody  was  empaled.  Tiiis  lenity  occa- 
sioned a  great  murmuring  among  some  of  the  doctors,  who  from  thence  predicted  the  fall  of 
Babylon. 

**  Upon  what  does  happiness  depend  ?'*  said  Zadig ;  **  I  am  persecuted  by  everything  in  the 
^^orld,  even  on  account  of  beings  that  have  no  existence." 

He  cursed  those  men  of  learning,  and  resolved  for  the  future  to  live  with  none  but  good  company. 
He  assembled  at  his  house  the  most  worthy  men  and  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  Babylon. 
^)e  gave  them  delicious  suppers,  often  preceded  by  concerts  of  music,  and  always  animated  by 
polite  conversation,  from  which  he  knew  how  to  banish  that  affectation  of  wit,  which  is  the 
%^est  method  of  preventing  it  entirely,  and  of  spoiling  the  pleasure  of  the  most  agreeable 
%ociety.  Neither  the  choice  of  his  friends,  nor  that  of  the  dishes,  was  made  by  vanity ;  for  in 
Everything  he  preferred  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  and  by  these  means  he  procured  that 
^al  respect  to  which  he  did  not  aspire. 

Opposite  to  his  house  lived  one  Arimazcs,  a  man  whose  deformed  countenance  was  but  a 

taint  picture  of  his  still  more  deformed  mind.     His  heart  was  a  mixture  of  malice,  pride,  and 

«)vy.     Having  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  any  of  his  undertakings,  he  revenged  himself  on 

4JI  around  him  by  loading  them  with  the  blackest  calumnies.     Rich  as  he  was,  he  found  it 

difficult  to  procure  a  set  of  flatterers.     The  rattling  of  the  chariots  that  entered  Zadig's  court 

in  the  evening  filled  him  with  uneasiness ;  the  sound  of  his  praises  enraged  him  still  more.    He 

sometimes  went  to  Zadig's  house,  and  sat  down  at  table  without  being  desired,  where  he 

spoiled  all  the  pleasure  of  the  company,  as  the  harpies  are  said  to  infect  the  viands  they  touch. 

It  happened  that  one  day  he  took  it  in  hit  head  to  give  an  entertainment  to  a  lady,  who, 

instead  of  accepting  it,  went  to  sup  with  Zadig.    At  another  time,  as  he  was  talking  with 

Zadig  at  court,  a  mbiister  of  state  came  up  to  them»  and  invited  Zadig  to  supper,  without 

inviting  Arimazei.    The  most  Implaoable  hatred  lias  seldom  a  more  solid  foundation.    This 

man,  who  in  Babylon  wat  called  the  Bnvknth  resolved  to  ruin  Zadig,  becaoie  he  was  called 

the  Hoppg. 
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^  The  opportaoity  of  doing  mifefatof  oceBn  a  hmidred  timti  in  a  daf,  and  thai  of  dolig 
good  bat  onco  a  yaar,"  aa  Mycth  tha  win  Zoroaner. 

The  envioua  man  weot  to  lee  Zadig,  who  was  walking  in  his  gaTden  with  two  fricBdi  aacl  s 
]ady>  to  whom  be  said  many  gallant  thhigt,  without  any  other  intention  than  that  of  tmybg 
them.  The  conversation  tnrned  upon  a  war  which  the  Icing  had  Just  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion against  the  prince  of  Hircania,  his  vassal  Zadig,  who  had  signalized  his  courage  ia 
this  short  war,  bestowed  great  praises  on  the  Icing,  but  greater  still  on  the  lady.  He  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  fonr  Ihiet  eitamporo^  which  he  gave  to  this  amiable  person  to  read. 
His  friends  beggod  they  might  see  tliem ;  bnt  modesty,  or  ^rather  a  well-regulated  setf-lore^ 
would  not  allow  him  to  grant  their  request  He  knew  that  extemporary  Tertes  are  neter 
approved  by  any  but  by  the  person  in  whose  honour  they  are  written.  He  therefbre  tore  fn 
two  the  leaf  on  which  he  had  wrote  them,  and  threw  both  the  pieces  Into  a  thicket  of  roie- 
bushes,  where  the  rest  of  the  company  sought  for  them  in  vain.  A  slight  Aower  fklKng  soon 
after^  obliged  them  to  retnrn  to  the  house.  The  envions  man,  who  stayed  In  the  gardem 
eontinued  to  search,  till  at  last  he  found  a  piece  of  the  leaf^  It  had  been  torn  In  sacha 
manner  that  each  half  of  a  line  formed  a  complete  sense,  and  even  a  verse  of  a  shorter  nea 
sore ;  but  what  was  still  more  surprising,  these  short  verses  were  found  to  contain  the  moit 
iniurious  reflections  on  the  king ;  they  ran  tiuiB: 

To  flagrant  crfaiiM 

Hia  OTowa  he  owea» 
To  peaceful  Umea, 

nie  wont  of  foes. 

The  envious  man  was  now  happy  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  had  it  in  hit  power  to 
ruin  a  person  of  virtue  and  merit.  Filled  with  this  fiend-like  joy,  he  found  means  to  coovej^ 
to  the  king  the  satire  written  by  the  hand  of  Zadig,  who«  together  with  the  lady  and  his  twcF 
friends,  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  was  soon  finished,  without  his  being  permitted  to  speak  for  himself.  As  lie  w$m 
going  to  receive  his  sentence,  the  envious  man  threw  himself  in  his  way,  and  told  him  with  0 
loud  voice  that  his  verses  were  good  for  nothing.  Zadig  did  not  value  himself  on  being  a  good 
poet ;  but  it  filled  him  with  inexpressible  concern  to  find  that  he  was  condemned  for  higb 
treason,  and  that  the  fair  lady  and  his  two  friends  were  confined  in  prison  for  a  crime  of  wbicb 
they  were  not  guilty.  He  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  because  his  writing  spoko  for  him.  Sackr 
was  the  law  of  Babylon.  Accordingly  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  througB: 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  who  durst  not  venture  to  express  their  pity  for  him,  but  wb^ 
carefiilly  examined  his  countenance,  to  see  if  he  died  with  a  good  grace.  His  relations  alon^ 
were  inconsolable,  for  they  could  not  succeed  to  his  estate.  Three- fourths  of  his  wealth  wer^ 
confiscated  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  other  fourth  was  given  to  the  envious  man. 

Just  as  he  was  preparing  for  death,  the  king's  parrot  flew  from  its  cage,  and  alighted  on  ^ 
rose-bush  in  Zadig's  garden.  A  peach  had  been  driven  thither  by  the  wind  from  a  neigis 
bouring  tree,  and  had  fallen  on  a  piece  of  the  written  leaf  of  the  pocket-book,  to  which  J 
stuck.  The  bird  carried  off  the  peach  and  the  paper,  and  laid  them  on  the  king's  knec 
The  king  took  up  the  paper  with  great  eagerness,  and  read  the  words,  which  formed  no  seoi€ 
and  seemed  to  be  the  endings  of  verses.  He  loved  poetry ;  and  there  is  always  some  mere: 
to  be  expected  from  a  prince  of  that  disposition.  The  adventure  of  the  parrot  set  him  • 
thinking. 

The  queen,  who  remembered  what  had  been  written  on  tne  piece  of  Zadig's  pocket-book 
caused  it  to  be  brought  They  compared  the  two  pieces  together,  and  found  them  to  tallj 
exactly.    They  then  read  the  verses  as  Zadig  had  wrote  them : 

Tjranta  are  praoa  to  flafrant  erliMa's 

To  denency  hla  crown  he  owea ; 
To  oaneatd  ana  to  peaceftil  cisMa, 

Late  only  ia  tbe  wocat  of  Coea. 

The  king  gave  im»fldittt  orders  that  ZadIg  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  that  Ul 
two  frienda  and  tha  lady  shmild  ho  nt  at  liberty.  Zad%  foil  prostrate  on  the  ground  belbfe 
the  king  and  queen,  hMsbly  bagged  theirpardon  for  having  made  sueh  bad  verses^  and  spell 
with  so  much  pro^rlsCy,  wk,  and  foodsaooe,  that  thefa*  nsajeities  desired  they  ml{tht  toe  bin 
af^B*    "r  f-f  Mfinnir^'Tt*  hirr — ,  —^  ^^-^.^-y^j^  ^ — »*^«»  ^-*« — *-^^  ^t-^  ^^  jp>^ 

Tbeygare  bJm  all  the  wealth  of  the  envious  man ;  but  Zadig  restored  him  back  tbo  ufaoto  of 
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it ;  and  this  imtaftoe  of  gfeMrotlty  gave  no  other  plearare  to  the  enviooi  man  than  that  of 
having  preserved  h!i  estate.  The  king's  esteem  for  Zadig  faiereased  every  day.  Me  admitted 
him  into  ail  his  parties  of  pleasure,  and  eonsvlted  him  in  all  aifUrs  of  state.  FVom  that  thne 
the  queen  began  to  regard  him  with  an  eye  of  tenderness  that  might  one  day  prove  dangeroof 
to  herself,  to  the  king  her  august  consort,  to  ZadIg,  and  to  the  kingdom  in  general  ZadIg 
now  began  to  think  that  happiness  was  not  so  miattainable  as  he  had  formerly  imagined. 

TKB  OINBBOUS. 

The  time  was  new  arrived  for  eelebraUng  a  grand  festival,  wMoh  retnmed  every  five  yeara. 
It  was  a  custom  in  Babylon  solemnly  to  declare^  at  the  end  ef  every  five  years,  which  of  the 
eititens  had  performed  the  most  generous  aetion.  The  grandees  and  magi  were  the  Judgei. 
The  first  satrap,  who  was  charged  with  the  government  of  the  dty,  pubttihed  the  most  noble 
actions  that  had  passed  under  his  administration.  The  eempetitioB  was  decMed  by  votee, 
•ad  the  king  pronounced  the  sentence.  People  came  to  this  solemnity  flpon  the  extremitief 
of  the  earth.  The  conqueror  received  firom  the  monarch's  hands  a  gold  onp  adorned  with 
predous  stones,  his  majesty  at  the  same  time  making  him  this  eomplhnent :  **  Receive  this 
nward  of  thy  generosity,  and  may  the  gods  grant  me  many  subjeota  like  thee." 

This  memorable  day  being  come,  the  king  appeared  on  his  throne,  aurronnded  by  the 
grandees,  the  magi,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  nations  that  eame  to  these  games,  where  glory 
wu  acquired,  not  by  the  swiftness  of  horses  nor  by  strength  of  body,  but  by  virtue.  The 
ihst  satrap  recited,  with  an  audible  voice,  such  actions  as  might  entitle  the  authors  of  them 
Co  this  invaluable  prise.  He  did  not  mention  the  greatness  of  soul  with  which  Zadig  had 
rsstored  the  envious  man  his  fortune,  because  it  was  not  judged  to  be  an  action  worthy  of 
<iiiputing  the  prize. 

He  first  presented  a  judge  who,  having  made  a  citiien  lose  a  considerable  cause  by  a  mis- 
Cake,  for  which,  after  all,  he  was  not  acoountable,  had  given  him  the  whole  of  his  own  estate, 
^ioh  was  just  equal  to  what  the  other  had  lost. 

He  next  produced  a  young  man  who,  being  desperately  in  love  with  a  lady  whom  he  was 
tPlng  to  marry,  had  yielded  her  up  to  his  friend,  whose  passion  for  her  had  almost  brought 
te  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  at  the  same  time  had  given  him  the  ladyl  lb*tune. 

He  afterwards  produced  a  soldier  who,  In  the  wars  of  Hlroanla,  had  given  asteln^ore  noble 
inatanoe  of  generosity.  A  party  of  the  enemy  having  seized  his  mistress,  he  fought  in  her 
i^tenoe  with  groat  intrepidity.  At  that  very  histant  he  was  informed  that  another  party,  at 
^«  distance  of  a  few  paces,  were  carrying  off  his  mother ;  he  therefore  left  his  mistress  with 
^^^s  in  his  eyes,  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  mother.  At  last  he  returned  to  the  dear 
<^J«et  of  his  love,  and  found  her  expiring.  He  was  just  going  to  plunge  his  sword  into  his 
<^Wn  bosom,  but  his  mother  remonstrating  against  such  a  desperate  deed,  and  telling  him  that 
ba  was  the  only  support  of  her  life,  he  had  the  couroge  to  endure  to  live. 

The  judges  were  inclined  to  give  the  prlie  to  the  soldier;  but  the  king  took  up  the  dis- 
course and  said,  ''  The  action  of  the  soldier,  and  those  of  the  other  two,  are  doubtless  very 
great,  but  they  have  nothing  in  them  surprising.  Yesterday  Zadig  performed  an  action  that 
Iliad  me  with  wonder.  I  had  a  few  days  before  disgraced  Coreb,  my  minister  and  favourite. 
I  complained  of  him  in  the  most  violent  and  bitter  terms ;  all  my  courdera  assured  mo  that  I 
was  too  gentle,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  speaking  ill  of  Coreb.  I  asked  Zadig 
what  he  thought  of  him,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  commend  him.  I  have  read  in  our  histories 
of  many  people  who  have  atoned  fbr  an  error  by  the  surrender  of  their  fortunes ;  who  have 
resigned  a  mistress,  or  preferred  a  mother  to  the  object  of  tbehr  affection ;  but  never  before 
did  I  hear  of  a  oourtier  who  spoke  flivonrabiy  of  a  disgraced  mhilster  that  laboured  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign.  I  give  to  each  of  those  whose  generous  actions  have  been  now 
recited  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  cup  I  give  to  Zadig." 

•<  May  it  i^ease  your  majesty,**  said  Zadig,  **  thyself  alone  deservest  the  cup ;  thou  hast 
performed  an  action  of  alt  others  the  most  uncommon  and  meritorious,  since^  notwithstanding 
thy  being  a  powerful  king,  thou  wast  not  oflbnded  at  thy  slave  when  he  presumed  to  oppose 
thy  paialon."  The  king  and  Zadig  were  equally  the  object  of  admiration.  The  judge  who 
tnii  given  hia  eatate  to  hia  cKent,  the  lover  who  had  resigned  hh  mistress  to  his  fHend,  and 
lilt  soldier  who  had  preferred  the  safoty  of  hb  mother  to  that  of  his  mistress,  received  the 
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king's  preteBtt,  and  faw  clieir  aaiaet  enrolled  In  the  catalogue  of  generout  men*  Zadig  hid 
the  cup.  and  the  king  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  prinee»  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 
The  day  was  celebrated  by  feaatt  that  lasted  longer  than  the  law  enjoined,  and  the  memory 
of  it  is  still  preserved  in  Asia.  Zadig  said,  **  Now  1  am  happy  at  last »"  but  he  found  himself 
Doitally  deceived* 

THE  MlllISTBB. 

The  king  had  lost  his  first  minister,  and  chose  Zadig  to  supply  his  place.  All  the  ladies  is 
Babylon  applauded  the  choice,  for  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  there  had  never  bees 
such  a  young  minister  ;  but  all  the  courtiers  were  filled  with  jealonsy  and  vexation.  The 
envious  man,  in  particular,  was  troubled  with  a  spitting  of  blood,  and  a  pradlgions  inflammatios 
In  his  nose.  Zadig  having  thanked  the  king  and  queen  for  their  goodness,  went  likewise  to 
thank  the  parrot  «•  Beautiful  bird,"  said  be,  <"tis  thou  that  hast  saved  my  life,  and  made  me 
first  minister.  The  queen's  bitch  and  the  king*s  horse  did  me  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  but 
thou  hast  done  me  mudi  good.  Upon  such  slender  threads  as  these  do  the  fiUes  of  mortsli 
hang  t  but,**  added  he,  '*  this  happiness  perhaps  will  vanish  very  soon."  «  Soon,'*  repHed  tbe 
parrot.  Zadig  was  somewhat  startled  at  this  word.  But  as  be  was  a  good  natural  philosopher, 
and  did  not  beKeve  parrots  to  be  prophets,  he  quickly  recovered  his  spirits,  and  resolved  to 
execute  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

He  made  every  one  feel  the  sacred  authority  of  the  laws,  but  no  one  felt  the  weight  of  his 
dignity.  He  never  checked  the  deliberations  of  the  divan,  and  every  vizier  might  give  his 
opinion  without  the  fear  of  incurring  the  minister's  displeasure.  When  he  gave  judgment,  it 
was  not  he  that  gave,  it,  it  was  the  law ;  the  rigour  of  which,  however,  whenever  it  was  too  se- 
vere, he  always  took  care  to  soften ;  and  when  laws  were  wanting,  the  equity  of  his  decisions 
was  such  as  might  easily  have  made  them  pass  for  those  of  Zoroaster. 

It  is  to  him  that  the  nations  are  indebted  for  this  grand  principle,  to  wit,  that  it  is  better  t9 
run  the  risk  of  sparing  the  guilty  than  to  condemn  the  innocent.    He  imagined  that  laws  were 
made  as  well  to  secure  the  people  from  the  suffering  of  injuries  as  to  restrain  them  from  the 
commission  of  crimes.    His  chief  talent  consisted  in  discovering  the  truth,  which  most  mem 
seek  to  obscure.     This  great  talent  he  put  in  practice  from  the  beginning  of  his  adminis* 
tration.     A  famous  merchant  of  Babylon,  who  died  in  the  Indies,  divided  his  estate  equaUjr 
between  his  two  sons,  after  having  disposed  of  their  sister  in  marriage,  and  left  a  present  o^ 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  that  son  who  should  be  found  to  have  loved  him  best    Th^ 
eldest  raised  a  tomb  to  his  memory ;  the  youngest  increased  bis  sister's  portion  by  giving  her 
a  part  of  his  inheritance.     Every  one  said  that  the  eldest  son  loved  his  lather  best  and  the 
youngest  his  sister ;  and  that  the  thirty  thousand  pieces  belonged  to  the  eldest 

Zadig  sent  for  both  of  them,  the  one  after  the  other.     To  the  eldest  he  said,  <<  Thy  fiitber 
is  not  dead ;  he  is  recovered  of  his  last  illness,  and  is  returning  to  Babylon." 

**  God  be  praised,"  replied  the  young  man,  **  but  his  tomb  cost  me  a  considerable  sum.* 
Zadig  afterwards  said  the  same  thing  to  the  youngest. 

**  God  be  praised,"  said  he ;  '*  I  will  go  and  restore  to  my  father  all  that  I  have ;  but  Iconid 
wish  that  he  would  leave  my  sister  what  I  have  given  her." 

'*  Thou  Shalt  restore  nothing,"  replied  Zadig,  **  and  thou  shalt  have  the  thirty  thoussad 
pieces,  for  thou  art  the  son  that  loved  his  father  best** 

THE  DISPUTES  AMD  THE  ACOIBMCSS. 

In  this  manner  he  daily  discovered  the  subtilty  of  his  genius  and  the  goodness  of  his  hesrt 
The  people  at  once  admired  and  loved  him.  He  passed  for  the  happiest  man  in  the  world* 
The  whole  empire  resounded  with  his  name.  All  the  ladies  ogled  him.  All  the  men  praised 
him  for  his  justice.  The  learned  regarded  him  as  an  oracle,  and  even  the  priests  coofesied 
that  he  knew  more  than  the  old  archmagi  Yebor.  They  were  now  so  far  from  prosecutisg 
him  on  account  of  the  griffins,  that  they  believed  nothing  but  what  he  thought  credible. 

There  had  reigned  in  Babylon,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  a  violent  contest  tbit 
had  divided  the  empire  into  two  sects.  The  one  pretended  that  they  ought  to  enter  tke 
temple  of  Mitra  with  the  left  foot  foremost ;  the  other  held  this  custom  in  detestation,  and 
always  entered  with  the  right  foot  first  The  people  waited  with  great  impatience  (or  the  dij 
on  which  the  solemn  feast  of  the  sacred  fire  was  to  be  celebrated,  to  see  which,  ^ect  Zadt 
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iroold  favour.  AU  tb9  world  had  their  eyof  fixed  oo  bb  two  fett»  and  the  whole  city  was  in 
the  utmost  suspense  and  perturhation.  Zadiy  jumped  into  the  temple  with  his  feet  joined 
together ;  and  afterwards  proved,  in  an  eioquent  disoourse^  that  the  Sovereign  of  heaven  and 
sarth,  who  acceptetb  not  the  persons  of  men,  malies  no  distinction  between  the  right  and 
left  foot  The  envious  man  and  his  wife  alleged  that  his  discourse  was  not  figurative  enough* 
and  that  he  did  not  make  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  dance  with  sufficient  agility.  <*  He  is 
dry,"  said  they,  '*  and  void  of  genius ;  he  does  not  make  the  sea  to  fiy,  and  the  stars  to  fall,  nor 
the  sun  to  melt  like  wax ;  he  has  not  the  true  oriental  style.**  Zadig  contented  himself  with 
haviflg  the  style  of  reason.  All  the  world  favoured  him,  not  because  he  was  in  the  right  road, 
or  followed  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  was  a  man  of  real  merit,  but  because  he  was  prime 
vizier. 

He  terminated  with  the  same  happy,  address  the  grand  diflerenoe  between  the  white  and  the 
black  magi.  The  former  maintained  that  it  was  the  height  of  impiety  to  pray  to  God  with 
tlie  face  turned  towards  the  east  in  winter ;  the  latter  asserted  that  God  abhorred  the  prayers 
of  those  who  turned  towards  the  west  in  summer.  Zadig  decreed  that  every  man  should  be 
allowed  to  turn  as  he  pleased. 

Thus  he  found  out  the  happy  secret  of  finishing  all  affiidrs,  whether  of  a  private  or  public 
Bslare,  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  employed  in  superintendmg  and  promoting 
the  embellishments  of  Babylon.  He  exhibited  tragedies  that  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
ipoctators,  and  comedies  that  shook  their  sides  with  laughter ;  a  custom  which  had  long  been 
diiused,  and  which  his  good  taste  now  induced  him  to  revive.  He  never  afTected  to  be  more 
luiowing  in  the  polite  arts  than  the  artists  themselves ;  he  encouraged  them  by  rewards  and 
honours,  and  was  never  jealous  of  their  talents.  <n  the  evening  the  king  was  highly  enter* 
taiaed  with  his  conversation,  and  the  queen  still  more,  <*  Great  minister !"  said  the  king. 
"Amiable  minister  1**  said  the  queen ;  and  both  o(  them  added,  "  it  would  have  been  a  great 
loiB  to  the  state  had  such  a  man  been  hanged.'* 

Never  was  a  man  in  power  obliged  to  give  so  many  audiences  to  the  ladies.  Most  of  them 
came  to  consult  him  about— -no  business  at  all,  that  so  they  might  have  some  business  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  Zadig  perceived  that  his  thoughts  were  always  distracted,  as  well  when  he  gave 
^dience  as  when  he  sat  in  judgment.  He  did  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  this  absence  of 
i^ind,  aud  that  was  his  only  sorrow. 

He  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  imagined  that  he  laid  himself  down  upon  a  heap  of  dry  herbs, 
among  which  there  were  many  prickly  ones  that  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  that  he  after- 
wards reposed  himself  on  a  soft  bed  of  roses,  from  which  there  sprung  a  serpent  that  wounded 
^m  to  the  heart  with  its  sharp  and  venomcd  tongue.  **  Alas/'  said  he,  '*  I  have  long  laid  on 
^bese  dry  and  prickly  herbs,  I  am  now  on  the  bed  of  roses ;  but  what  shall  be  the  serpent  ?*' 

JEALOUSY. 

Zadig's  calamities  sprung  even  from  his  happiness,  and  especially  from  his  merit.  He 
every  day  conversed  with  the  king,  and  Astarte  his  august  consort  The  charms  of  his  con- 
y^rsation  were  greatly  heightened  by  that  desire  of  pleasing,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  dress 
^  to  beauty.  His  youth  and  graceful  appearance  insensibly  made  an  impression  on  Astarte, 
^hicb  she  did  not  at  first  perceive.  Her  passion  grew  and  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  inno- 
<^ence.  Without  fear  or  scruple,  she  indulged  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  hearing 
^  man  who  was  so  dear  to  her  husband,  and  to  the  empire  in  general*  She  was  continually 
praisiDg  him  to  the  king ;  she  talked  of  him  to  her  women,  who  were  always  sure  to  improve 
^  her  praises ;  and  thus  everything  contributed  to  pierce  her  heart  with  a  dart,  of  which 
she  did  not  seem  to  bo  sensible.  She  made  several  presents  to  Zadig,  which  discovered  a 
greater  spirit  of  gallantry  than  she  imagined.  She  intended  to  speak  to  him  only  as  a  queen 
satisfied  with  his  services,  and  her  expressions  were  sometimes  those  of  a  woman  in  love. 

Astarte  was  much  more  beautiful  than  that  Semira  who  had  such  a  strong  aversion  to 
one-eyed  men,  or  that  other  woman  who  had  resolved  to  cut  off  her  husband's  nose.  Her 
unreserved  familiarity — her  tender  expressions,  at  which  she  began  to  blush— and  her  eyes, 
which,  though  she  endeavoured  to  divert  them  to  other  objects,  were  always  fixed  upon  bis, 
inspired  Zadig  with  a  passion  that  tilled  him  with  astonishment    Ha  struggled  hard  to  get 
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the  better  ofit  He  odied  to  Mi  aid  the  preeeptt  of  pUleiephy,  whleli  bed  always  itood  Ua 
la  itead ;  but  from  tbenoe^  tbongb  be  oonld  deilfe  the  Hgbt  of  knowledge,  be  could  procnit 
BO  renedy  to  enre  die  dbordert  of  bif  lovo-iidk  beaK.  Daty,  grattttide,  and  Tloiated  mt^mftft 
presented  tbemelree  to  bit  ml nd  as  so  Maay  avengfagr  godi.  He  stniggled^-be  eenquered  t 
but  this  f  iotory,  wbieh  be  was  obliged  to  pnrebase  afresh  every  «KNiieiit«  oest  him  many  sigin 
and  tears.  He  no  longer  dared  to  speak  to  the  qneen  with  that  sweet  and  charming  fenfll. 
arity  which  had  been  so  agreeable  to  them  both.  His  eountenance  was  covered  with  a  cloud 
His  conversation  was  constrained  and  incoherent.  His  eyer  were  fixed  on  the  ground ;  and 
when,  in  spite  of  all  bb  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  they  encountered  those  of  the  queen,  thtf 
Ibuiid  them  bathed  fai  fears,  and  darting  arrows  of  flame.  They  seemed  to  say.  We  adore 
each  other,  and  yet  are  afraid  to  love  i  we  both  bum  with  a  fire  which  we  both  condemn. 

Zadig  left  the  royal  presence  (bll  of  perplexity  and  despafa*,  and  bavfaig  bis  heart  oppreMed 
with  a  burden  which  be  was  no  longer  able  to  bear.  la  the  violence  of  bis  perturbatioa  he 
involuntarily  betrayed  the  secret  to  bis  friend  Cador,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  wbo^ 
luivfog  long  supported  the  fits  of  a  cruel  disease,  discovers  his  pahi  by  a  ciy  extorted  from 
falm  by  a  more  severe  fit,  and  by  the  cold  sweat  that  covers  his  brow* 

«•  I  have  already  discovered,"  said  Cador,  <*  the  sentiments  which  thou  wouldst  fahi  eoa* 
Mai  from  thyselH  The  symptoms  by  which  the  passions  show  themsdves  are  oertafai  cad 
Inilillible.  Judge,  my  dear  Zadig,  since  I  have  read  thy  heart,  whether  the  king  will  not  dii* 
(Dover  sometMng  in  it  that  may  give  hhn  offence.  He  has  no  other  Ibuit  but  that  of  being  the 
most  Jealous  man  hi  the  worid.  Thou  canst  resist  the  violence  of  thy  passion  with  gieatsr 
fntitude  than  the  queen,  because  thou  art  a  philosopher,  and  because  thou  art  Za% 
Astarte  is  a  woman ;  she  suflRsrs  her  eyes  to  speak  with  so  much  the  more  Imprudence^  as  As 
does  not  as  yet  think  herself  guilty.  Conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  she  unhappDy  negledi 
those  external  appearances  which  are  so  necessary.  I  shall  tremble  for  her  so  Imig  as  she  btf 
nothing  wherewithal  to  reproach  herself.  Were  ye  both  of  one  mind,  ye  might  eaaOy  deeslfe 
the  whole  worlds  A  growing  passion  which  we  endeavour  to  suppress  discovers  itself  la  s^ 
of  all  our  ofTorts  to  the  contrary ;  but  love,  when  gratified,  is  CMily  concealed.** 

Zadig  trembled  at  the  proposal  of  betraying  the  king,  bis  benefactor,  and  never  was  bs 
more  faithful  to  bis  prince  than  when  guilty  of  an  involimtary  crime  agahiet  Um.  Meanwbib^ 
the  queen  mentioned  the  name  of  Zadig  so  frequently,  and  with  such  a  blu^hig  and  down* 
cast  look  ;  she  was  sometimes  so  lively,  and  sometimes  so  perplexed,  when  she  spoke  to  bbn 
in  the  king's  presence,  and  was  seized  with  such  a  deep  tboughtfulness  at  Ms  going  away,  that 
the  king  began  to  be  troubled.  He  believed  all  that  bo  saw,  and  imagined  all  that  be  did  not 
see.  He  particularly  remarked  that  his  wife^s  shoes  were  blue,  and  that  Zadig's  shoes  were 
blue ;  that  his  wife's  ribbons  were  yellow,  and  that  Zadlg's  hmmet  was  yellow ;  and  these 
were  terrible  symptoms  to  a  prince  of  so  much  delicacy.  In  his  jealous  mind  suspicions  were 
turned  into  certainty. 

All  the  slaves  of  kings  and  queens  are  so  many  spies  over  their  hearts.  They  soon  observed 
that  Astartc  was  tender,  and  that  Moabdar  was  jealous.  The  envious  man  persuaded  the 
wife  to  send  the  king  her  garter,  which  resembled  those  of  the  queen ;  and  to  complete  tbe 
misfortune,  this  garter  was  blue.  The  monarch  now  thought  of  nothing  but  in  what  maaser 
he  might  best  execute  his  vengeance.  He  one  night  resolved  to  poison  the  queen,  and  Id  the 
morning  to  put  Zadig  to  death  by  the  bow-string.  The  orders  wore  given  to  a  merdleei 
eunuch,  who  commonly  executed  his  acts  of  vengeance.  There  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
in  tbe  king's  chamber  a  little  dwarf,  who,  though  dumb,  was  not  deaf.  He  was  allowedi  es 
account  of  his  insignificance,  to  go  wherever  he  pleased ;  and,  as  a  domestic  animal,  wss  a 
witness  of  what^passed  in  the  most  profound  secrecy.  This  little  mute  was  strongly  attseiied 
to  the  queen  and  Zadig.  With  equal  horror  and  surprise  he  heard  the  cruel  orders  gives. 
But  how  prevent  the  fatal  sentence  that  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  ?  He 
could  not  write,  but  be  could  paint,  and  excelled  particularly  in  drawing  a  striking  resem* 
Uance.  He  employed  a  part  of  the  night  in  sketching  out  with  bis  pencil  what  he  meant  to 
impart  to  the  queen.  The  piece  represented  the  king  in  one  comer,  boiling  with  rage,  ssd 
giving  orders  to  tbe  eunuch ;  a  blue  bow-string,  and  a  bowl  on  a  table,  with  blue  garters  sad 
yellow  ribbons ;  the  queen  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  her  wobmo, 
and  2adig  stmngM  «t  ber  feet.    Tbe  horizon  represented  a  risfaig  son,  to  express  that  tfail 
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Mking  eieeutioii  wai  to  be  perfonned  in  tbt  moittinipi  Am  mob  at  lie  kid  flnMied  tiie  plc- 
•e,  be  ran  to  one  of  Astarte't  women,  awaked  her,  and  made  her  uadenCaad  that  the  moil 
nediately  oarry  it  to  the  queen. 

At  midnight  a  meisenger  knocks  at  Zadig's  door»  awaket  him>  and  ghvf  him  a  note  from 
B  queen.  He  doubts  whether  it  is  not  a  dream,  and  opeM  tiie  letter  with  a  tremblfaig 
nd.  But  how  groat  was  hit  surprise,  and  who  can  express  the  eenstematlon  and  despair 
to  which  he  was  thrown  upon  reading  these  words  ?— '*  Ply  this  instant,  or  then  art  a  dead 
an.  Fly,  Zadig,  I  conjure  thee  by  our  mutual  lore  and  my  yellow  ribondSt  I  haye  not 
«&  guilty,  but  I  0nd  that  I  must  die  like  a  criminal." 

Zadig  was  hardly  able  to  speak.  He  sent  for  Cador,  and,  without  ottering  a  word,  gate 
in  the  note.    Cador  forced  him  to  obey,  and  forthwith  to  take  the  road  to  Memphis. 

*'  Shouldfit  thou  dare/'  said  he,  "  to  go  in  search  of  the  queen,  thou  wilt  hasten  her  death, 
ihouldst  thou  speak  to  the  king,  thou  wilt  infallibly  ruin  her.  1  will  take  upon  me  the 
hirge  of  her  destiny :  follow  thy  own*  I  will  spread  a  report  that  thou  hast  taken  the  road 
)  India.     I  will  soon  follow  thee,  and  inform  thee  of  all  that  shall  ha^e  passed  in  Babylon." 

At  that  instant  Cador  caused  two  of  the  swiftest  dromedaries  to  be  brought  to  a  private 
ate  of  the  palace.  Upon  one  of  these  he  mounted  Zadig,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  carry  to 
bidoor,  and  who  was  ready  to  expire  with  grief*  He  was  accompanied  by  a  single  domestic ; 
nd  Cador,  plunged  in  sorrow  and  astonishment,  soon  lost  sight  of  his  friend. 

This  illustrious  fugitive  arriving  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  whenoe  he  eould  take  a  view  of 
kifagrlon,  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  queen's  palace,  and  fointod  away  at  the  sight ;  nor  did 
e  ncover  his  senses  but  to  shod  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  to  wish  for  dea^.  At  length,  after 
ill  thoughts  had  been  long  engrossed  in  lamenting  the  unhappy  fbte  of  the  loveliest  woman 
iDd  the  greatest  queen  in  the  world,  he  for  a  moment  turned  his  views  on  himself,  and  cried, 
'  What  then  is  human  life  ?  O  virtue,  how  hast  thou  served  me  I  Two  women  have  basely 
ieoeived  me ;  and  now  a  third,  who  is  innocent,  and  more  beautifVi]  than  both  the  othen^ 
I  going  to  be  put  to  death  !  Whatever  good  I  have  done  hath  been  to  me  a  continual  source 
)f  calamity  and  affliction,  and  I  have  only  been  raised  to  the  height  of  grandeur  to  be  tumbled 
lown  the  most  horrid  precipice  of  misfortune."  Filled  with  these  gloomy  reflections,  his  eyes 
'verspread  with  the  veil  of  grief,  his  countenance  covered  with  the  paleness  of  death,  and 
u  tool  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  black  despair,  he  continued  his  Journey  towards  Egypt. 

TBI  WOMAN  BKATBN. 

Zadig  directed  his  course  by  the  stars.  The  constellation  of  Orion,  and  the  splendid  Dog« 
ar,  guided  his  steps  towards  the  pole  of  Canoptea.  He  admired  those  vast  globes  of  light 
bioh  appear  to  our  eyes  as  so  many  little  sparks,  while  the  earth,  which  in  reality  is  only  an  im- 
fiixseptible  point  in  nature,  appears  to  our  fond  imaginations  as  something  so  grand  and  noble. 
a  then  represented  to  himself  the  human  species,  as  it  really  is,  as  a  parcel  of  insects 
)vouring  one  another  on  a  little  atom  of  day.  This  true  image  seemed  to  annihilate  his 
isfortunes,  by  making  him  sensible  of  the  nothingness  of  his  own  being  and  of  that  of  Baby« 
0,  His  soul  launched  out  into  infinity,  and  detached  horn  the  senses,  oontcmptatrd  the 
unutabie  order  of  the  universe.  But  when  afterwords,  returning  to  himself,  and  entering 
'to  his  own  heart,  he  considered  that  Astarte  had  perhaps  died  for  him,  the  unl%*er8c  vanished 
em  his  sight,  and  he  beheld  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature  but  Astarte  expiring, 
id  Zadig  unhappy.  While  he  thus  alternately  gave  up  his  mind  to  this  flux  and  reflux  oi 
tbltme  philosophy  and  intolerable  grief,  he  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  his 
ithful  domestic  was  already  in  the  first  village  in  search  of  a  lodging.  Meanwhile,  as  Zadig 
as  walking  towards  the  gardens  that  skirted  the  village,  he  saw,  at  a  small  distance  from 
^e  highway,  a  woman  bathed  in  tears,  and  calling  heaven  and  earth  •  to  her  assistance, 
)d  a  man  in  a  furious  passion  pursuing  her.  This  madman  had  already  overtaken  the 
Oman,  who  embraced  his  knees,  notwithstanding  which  he  loaded  her  with  blows  and  re- 
I'oaches.  Zadig  judged  by  the  frantic  behaviour  of  the  Egyptian,  and  by  the  repeated 
^rdons  which  the  lady  asked  him,  that  the  one  was  jealous,  and  the  other  unfaithful.  But 
hco  lie  surveyed  the  woman  more  narrowly,  and  found  her  to  be  a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty, 
Id  even  to  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  unhappy  Astarte,  ho  felt  himself  inspired  with 
>mpussion  for  her,  and  horror  towards  the  Egyptian. 
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«  Assist  me,"  cried  ihe  fb  Zadig  with  the  deepest  s^hs,  **  deliver  me  from  (he  hands  of  the 
most  barbarous  maa  io  the  world ;  sare  my  life." 

Moved  by  these  pitiful  cries,  Zadig  ran  and  threw  himself  between  her  and  the  baibarian. 
As  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  langnage,  he  addressed  him  In  that  tongue :  **  !{,*' 
said  he,  **  thoo  hast  any  homantty,  I  conjure  thee  to  pay  some  regard  to  her  beauty  and 
weakness.  How  canst  thou  behave  in  this  outrageous  manner  to  one  of  Ihe  master-pieces 
of  nature,  who  lies  at  thy  feet,  and  has  no  defence  but  her  tears  ?** 

*<  Ah  !  ah  !*'  replied  the  madman,  •'thou  art  likewise  in  love  with  her ;  I  must  be  revenged 
on  thee  too."    So  saying,  he  left  the  lady,  whom  he  had  hitherto  held  with  hfs  hand  twisted 
in  her  hair,  and  takii^  his  lance,  attempted  to  stab  the  stranger.     Zadig,  who  was  in  cold 
blood,  easily  eluded  the  blow  aimed  by  the  frantic  Egyptian.     He  seized  the  lance  near  the 
iron  with  which  it  was  armed.    The  Egyptian  strove  to  draw  it  back,  Zadig  to  wrest  it  from 
the   Egyptian,  and  in  the  struggle  it  was  broke  in  two.     The  Egyptian  draws  his  sword; 
Zadig  does  the  same.    They  attack  each  other.    The  former  gives  a  hundred  blows  at 
random ;  the  latter  wards  them  off  with  great  dexterity.    The  lady,  seated  on  a  turf,  re* 
adjusts  her  head-dress,  and  looks  at  the  combatants.    The  Egyptian  excelled  In  strength; 
JSiidig  in  address.     The  one  fought  like  a  man  whose  arm  was  directed  by  his  judgment,  the 
other  like  a  madman,  whose  blind  rage  made  him  deal  his  blows  at  random.     Zadig  closes 
with  him,  and  disarms  him ;  and  while  the  Egyptian,  now  becoming  more  furious,  endeavours 
to  throw  himself  upon  him,  he  seizes  him,  presses  him  close,  and  throws  him  down ;  and  then 
holding  his  sword  to  his  breast,  offers  him  his  life*    The  Egyptian,  frantic  with  rage,  draws 
his  poniard,  and  wounds  Zadig  at  the  very  instant  that  the  conqueror  was  granting  a  pardon. 
Zadig,  provoked  at  such  brutal  behaviour,  plunged  his  sword  in  the  bosom  of  the  Egyptian, 
who  giving  a  horrible  shriek  and  a  violent  struggle,  instantly  expired.    Zad^then  approached 
the  lady,  and  said  to  her  with  a  gentle  tone,  **  He  hath  forced  me  to  kill  him ;  I  have  avenged 
thy  cause ;  thou  art  now  delivered  from  the  most  violent  man  I  ever  saw :    what  (hrther, 
madam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  for  thee  ?*' 

<<  Die,  villain,"  replied  she,  **die ;  thou  hast  killed  my  lover ;  O  that  I  were  able  to  tear 
out  thy  heart  1** 

*<  Why  truly,  madam,"  said  Zadig,  '*  thou  hadst  a  strange  kUid  of  a  man  for  a  lover ;  he 
beat  thee  with  all  his  might,  and  would  have  killed  me,  because  thou  hadst  entreated  me  to 
give  thee  assistance.*' 

<'  I  wish  he  were  beating  me  still,**  replied  the  lady,  with  tears  and  lamentation  ;  <<I  weO 
deserved  it,  for  I  had  given  him  cause  to  be  jealous.  Would  to  heaven  that  he  was  now 
beating  me,  and  that  thou  wast  in  his  place.** 

Zadig,  struck  with  surprise,  and  inflamed  with  a  higher  degree  of  resentment  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  said,  "  Beautiful  as  thou  art,  nuidam,  thou  deservest  that  I  should  beat  thee 
in  my  turn  for  thy  perverse  and  impertinent  behaviour ;  but  I  shall  not  give  myself  the 
trouble.**  So  saying,  he  remounted  his  camel,  and  advanced  towards  the  town.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  steps,  when  he  turned  back  at  the  noise  of  four  Babylonian  couriers,  who 
came  riding  at  full  gallop.  One  of  them,  upon  seeing  the  woman,  cried,  *<  It  fs  the  very  saine; 
she  resembles  the  description  that  was  given  us."  They  gave  themselves  no  concern  about 
the  dead  Egyptian,  but  instantly  seized  the  lady. 

<*She  called  out  to  Zadig,  **  Help  me  once  more,  generous  stranger;  I  ask  pardon  for 
having  complained  of  thy  conduct;  'deliver  me  again,  and  I  will  be  thine  for  ever.** 

Zadig  was  no  longer  hi  the  humour  of  fighting  for  her.  '*  Apply  to  another,**  said  he; 
**  thou  shalt  not  again  ensnare  me  by  thy  wiles."  Besides,  he  was  wounded ;  his  blood  was 
still  flowing,  and  he  himself  had  need  of  assistance ;  and  the  sight  of  four  Babylonians,  ^ 
bably  sent  by  Khig  Moabdar,  filled  him  with  apprehension.  He  therefore  hastened  toward 
the  village,  unable  to  comprehend  why  four  Babylonian  couriers  should  come  to  seise  this 
Egyptian  woman,  but  still  more  astonished  at  the  lady's  behaviour. 

^  SLAVZRT. 

As  he  entered  the  Egypthm  village,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  people.  Every 
one  said,    **Thi8  is  the  man  who  carried  off  the  beautiful  Missouf,  and  asMttinated 
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«  Gentlemea,**  said  he,  <'  God  prMenre  me  from  eairylog  off  your  beaatifal  Mist  oof ;  ibo 
ig  too  capricious  for  me ;  and  with  regard  to  CHtosit,  I  did  not  assattfnate  him ;  I  only  fought 
with  him  in  my  own  defence.  He  endeavoared  to  kill  me^  because  I  Irambly  hiterceded  for 
the  beautifol  Missouf,  whom  he  beat  most  unmercifully.  I  am  a  stranger  come  to  seeli  refogo 
in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  coming  to  implore  your  protection,  I  should  begin  by 
carrying  off  a  woman,  and  assassinating  a  man.** 

.  The  Egyptians  were  then  just  and  humane.  The  people  conducted  Zadig  to  the  town« 
kduse*  They  first  of  all  ordered  his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  then  examined  him  and  hfs 
servant  apart,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth.  They  foimd  that  Zadig  was  not  an  assassin ; 
hat  ai  be  was  guilty  of  having  killed  a  man,  the  law  condemned  him  to  be  a  slave.  His  two 
camels  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  town ;  all  the  gold  he  had  brought  with  him  was  dfs- 
Iribttted  among  the  iniiabitants  ;  and  his  person,  as  well  as  that  of  the  companion  of  his 
journey,  was  exposed  to  sale  in  the  market-place.  An  Arabian  merchant,  named  Setoc, 
Blade  the  purchase ;  but  as  the  servant  was  fitter  for  labour  than  the  master,  he  was  sold  at 
A  higher  price.  There  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  men.  Thus  Zadig  became  a 
slave  subordinate  to  his  own  servant.  They  were  linked  together  by  a  chain  fastened  to  their 
ftet,  and  in  this  condition  they  followed  the  Arabian  merchant  to  his  house.  By  the  way 
Zadig  comforted  his  servant,  and  exhorted  him  to  patience ;  but  he  could  not  help  making-, 
teeording  to  his  usual  custom,  some  reflections  on  human  life.  <*  I  see/*  said  he,  *'that  the 
mbappiness  of  my  fate  hath  an  influence  on  thine.  Hitherto  everything  has  turned  out  to 
me  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  I  have  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  seen 
the  marks  of  a  bitch's  feet.  I  thought  that  I  should  once  have  been  empaled  on  account 
of  a  griffin.  I  have  been  sent  to  execution  for  having  made  some  verses  in  praise  of  the 
kfaig*  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  strangled  because  the  queen  had  yellow  ribands ; 
nd  now  I  am  a  slave  with  thee  because  a  brutal  wretch  beat  his  mistress.  Come,  let  us 
kesp  a  good  heart ;  all  this,  perhaps,  will  have  an  end.  The  Arabian  merchant  must  neccs« 
urily  have  slaves ;  and  why  not  me  as  well  as  another,  since,  as  well  as  another,  I  am  a 
man  ?  This  merchant  will  not  be  cruel ;  he  must  treat  his  slaves  well,  if  he  expects  any 
advantage  from  them. " 

Bat  while  he  spoke  thus,  his  heart  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  fate  of  the  Queen  of 
Babylon. 

Two  days  after  the  merchant  Sctoc  set  out  for  Arabia  Deserta,  with  his  slaves  and  his 
camels*  His  tribe  dwelt  near  the  desert  of  Horeb.  The  journey  was  long  and  painfuU 
Setoc  set  a  much  greater  value  on  the  servant  than  the  master,  because  the  former  was 
more  expert  in  loading  the  camels,  and  all  the  little  marks  of  distinction  were  shown  to 
him.  A  camel  having  died  within  two  days'  journey  of  Horeb,  his  burden  was  divided  and 
bid  on  the  backs  of  tho  servants,  and  Zadig  had  his  share  among  the  rest.  Setoc  laughed 
to  see  all  his  slaves  walking  with  their  bodies  inclined.  Zadig  took  the  liberty  to  explain  to 
him  the  cause,  and  inform  him  of  the  laws  of  the  balance.  The  merchant  was  astoniihed 
and  began  to  regard  him  with  other  eyes.  Zadig,  finding  he  had  raised  his  curiosity, 
increased  it  still  further  by  acquainting  him  with  many  things  that  related  to  commerce, 
the  specific  gravity  of  metals  and  commodities  under  an  equal  bulk,  the  properties  of  several 
useful  animals,  and  the  means  of  rendering  those  useful  that  are  not  naturally  so.  At  last 
Setoc  began  to  consider  Zadig  as  a  sage,  and  preferred  him  to  his  companion,  whom  he  had 
formerly  so  much  esteemed.     Ho  treated  him  well,  and  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  his  kindness. 

As  soon  as  Setoc  arrived  among  his  own  tribe,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  five  hundred 
onnces  of  silver,  which  he  had  lent  to  a  Jew  in  presence  of  two  witnesses ;  but  as  the  wit- 
nesses were  dead,  and  the  debt  could  not  be  proved,  the  Hebrew  appropriated  the  mcrchantV  ' 
money  to  himself,  and  piously  thanked  God  for  putting  it  in  his  power  to  cheat  an  Arabian. 
Setoc  Imparted  this  troublesome  affair  to  Zadig,  who  was  now  become  his  counsel. 

**  In  what  place,"  said  Zadig,  <*  didst  thou  lend  the  five  hundred  ounces  to  this  infidel  ?*^ 

**  Upon  a  large  stone,"  replied  the  merchant,  **  that  lies  near  Mount  Horeb.** 

«<  What  Is  the  character  of  thy  debtor?"  said  Zadig. 

**  That  of  a  knave,*'  replied  Setoc. 

^  But  I  ask  thee  whether  he  is  lively  or  phlegmatic,  cautious  or  imprudent  ?** 

'^  He  is,  of  all  bad  payers,"  sold  Setoc»  « the  most  lively  fellow  I  ever  kxAit  :* 
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<<  Well,"  rMumed  Zadig*  **  allow  me  to  plead  thy  cMue/* 

Id  effiBct,  Zadig  having  summoiied  the  Jew  to  the  tribimaly  addiened  tiw  jtt^  ki  the 
ftllowiog  temt:-*-*'  PiBar  of  the  throne  of  equity,  I  come  to  demand  el  thia  mani  in  tkt  mm 
of  my  master*  five  hundred  ounces  of  silver,  wliich  be  refuses  to  repay*^ 

**  Hast  thou  any  witnesses  Y*  said  the  judge. 

<*  No— they  are  dead ;  but  there  remains  a  large  stone  upon  whioh  the  mousy  im 
counted;  and  if  it  please  thy  grandeur  to  order  the  stone  to  be  sought  fmr,  I  hope  that  it 
will  bear  witness.  The  Hebrew  and  I  will  tarry  here  till  the  stone  arrives:  I  wfil  fmi  kt 
it  at  my  master's  expense.** 

<'  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  judge ;  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  dko» 
sion  of  other  affairs. 

When  the  court  was  going  to  break  up,  the  judge  said  to  Zadjg^  **  WeU»  fiiendi  is  mt 
thy  stone  come  yet  ?" 

The  Hebrew  replied  with  a  smiloy  <*  Thy  grandeur  may  stay  here  till  the  morrow,  tad 
after  all  not  see  the  atone  ^  it  is  more  than  six  miles  from  hence,  and  it  would  require  fflota 
men  to  move  it." 

**  Well,**  cried  Zadig,  **  did  not  I  say  that  the  stone  would  bear  witness  ?  Since  Utk  mm 
knows  where  it  is,  he  thereby  confesses  that  it  was  upon  it  that  the  money  was  counted." 

The  Hebrew  was  disconcerted,  and  was  soon  after  obliged  to  confss  the  trutli.    Ite 
judge  ordered  him  to  be  fastened  to  the  stone,  without  meat  or  drink,  till  he  should 
the  five  hundred  ounces,  which  were  soon  after  paid. 

The  slave  Zadig  and  the  stone  were  held  in  great  repute  in  Arabia. 

THE  FUNERAL  PILE. 

Setoc,  charmed  with  the  happy  issue  of  this  affair,  made  his  slave  his  intimate  friend. 
had  now  conceived  as  great  an  esteem  for  him  as  ever  the  King  of  Babylon  had  done ;  and 
was  glad  that  Setoc  had  no  wife.     He  discovered  in  his  master  a  good  natural  dispositkm, 
probity  of  heart,  and  a  great  share  of  good  sense ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  see  that,  according 
the  ancient  custom  of  Arabia,  he  adored  the  host  of  heaven — that  ii^  the  sun,  moon,  and 
He  sometimes  spoke  to  him  on  this  subject  with  great  prudence  and  discretion.    At  last  h 
told  him  that  these  bodies  were  like  all  other  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  no  more  deserving  a 
our  homage  than  a  tree  or  a  rock. 

*<  But,"  said  Setoc,  **  they  are  eternal  beings,  and  it  is  from  them  we  derive  all  we 
They  animate  nature ;  they  regulate  the  seasons ;  and  besides,  are  at  such  an 
distance  from  us,  that  we  cannot  help  revering  them." 

<*  Thou  receivest  more  advantage,"  replied  Zadig,  <*  from  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  wUdl 
carry  thy  merchandise  to  the  Indies.   Why  may  it  not  be  as  ancient  as  the  stars  ?  And  if 
adorest  what  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  thee,  thou  oughtest  to  adore  the  kmd  of  the 
rides,  which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.** 

«  No»"  said  Setoc,  **  the  brightness  of  the  stars  commands  my  adoration.** 

At  night  2fadig  lighted  up  a  great  number  of  candles  in  the  tent  where  he  was  to  sup  with 
Setoc ;  and  the  moment  his  patron  appeared,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  these  lighted  tapsHb 
and  said,  *' Eternal  and  shining  luminaries!  be  ye  always  propitious  to  me.**    Having 
said,  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  Setoc 

**  What  art  thou  doing  ?**  said  Setoc  to  him  in  amaze. 

**  I  act  like  thee,  replied  Zadig,  '*  I  adore  these  candles,  and  neglect  their  master  and 
Setoc  comprehended  the  profound  sense  of  this  apologue.     The  wisdom  of  his  slave  sunk  deep 
into  his  soul ;  he  no  longer  offered  incense  to  the  created  things  but  adored  the  eternal  Bsiig 
who  made  them. 

There  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Arabia  a  shocking  custom,  sprung  originally  from  Scydihi 
and  which,  being  established  in  the  Indies  by  the  credit  of  the  Brachmans,  threatened  to  over- 
run all  the  east.  When  a  married  man  died,  and  his  beloved  wife  aspired  to  the  character  of 
a  saint,  she  burned  herself  publicly  on  the  body  of  her  husband.  This  was  a  solemn  feast,  and 
was  called  the  Funeral  Pile  of  Widowhood ;  and  that  tribe  in  which  most  women  had  been 
burned  was  the  most  respected.  An  Arabian  of  Setoc's  tribe  being  dead,  his  widow,  whose 
saae  was  Almona,  aad  who  wuB  very  devout,  pnhUshed  the  day  and  hour  when  she  intended 
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to  throw  herself  into  th9  fire  amidst  tht  found  of  dmmt  and  trunpett.  ZaiUg  remonstrated 
against  this  horrible  custom ;  he  showed  Setoo  how  iooonsistent  H  was  with  the  happiness  of 
mankind  to  suffer  young  widows  to  burn  themselves  every  other  day,  widows  who  were  capa* 
ble  of  giving  children  to  the  state,  or  at  least  of  educating  those  they  already  had ;  and  he  con« 
vinoed  hint. that  it  wae  his  duty  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  abolish  suoh  a  barbarous 

practice. 

**  The  women,"  said  Setoo,  **have  possessed  a  right  of  burning  themselves  for  more  than  a 
fiu^i^tiftni^  years ;  and  who  shall  dare  to  abrogate  a  law  whieh  time  hath  rendered  sacred  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  respectable  than  ancient  abuses  ?" 

"  Reason  is  more  ancient,'*  replied  Zadig;  <'  meanwhile,  speak  thou  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
tiihei,  and  I  will  go  to  wait  on  the  young  widow." 

Aooordingly  he  was  introduced  to  her  i  and,  after  having  insinuated  himself  Into  her  good 
graces  by  some  compliments  on  her  beauty,  and  told  her  what  a  pity  it  was  to  commit  so  many 
charms  to  the  flames,  he  at  last  praised  her  for  her  constancy  and  oourage. 

«  Thou  must  surely  have  loved  thy  husband,"  said  he  to  her,  **with  the  most  passionata 

tafaieM." 

<*  Who,  I V*  replied  the  lady ;  *<  I  loved  him  not  at  all.  He  was  a  brutal,  jeabus,  Insuppor* 
table  wretch ;  but  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  throw  myself  on  his  funeral  pile." 

«It  would  appear  then,"  s^id  Zadig,  "  that  there  must  be  a  very  delicious  pleasure  in  being 
burnt  alive." 

<*  Oh  I  it  makes  nature  shudder,**  replied  the  lady,  <*but  that  must  be  overlooked,  I  am  a 
devotee ;  I  should  lose  my  reputation,  and  all  the  world  would  despise  me,  if  I  did  not  bum 
mjfselC." 

Zadig  having  made  her  acknowledge  that  she  burned  herself  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  and  to  gratify  her  own  vanity,  entertained  her  with  a  long  discourse,  calculated  to 
Ittake  her  a  little  in  love  with  life,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  inspire  her  with  some  degree  of 
good  will  for  the  person  that  spoke  to  her.  *'  And  what  wilt  thou  do  at  last,**  said  he,  **lf 
%e  vanity  of  burning  thyself  should  discontinue  ?'* 

**  Alas !"  said  the  lady,  "  I  believe  I  should  desire  thee  to  marry  me.** 

Zadig*s  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  Astarte  not  to  elude  this,  declaration ; 
tuit  he  instantly  went  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  told  them  what  had  passed,  and  advised  them 
"te  make  a  law,  by  which  a  widow  should  not  be  permitted  to  bum  herself  till  she  had  conversed 
prlvstely  with  a  young  man  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Since  that  time  not  a  single  woman  hath 
biined  herself  in  Arabia.  They  were  indebted  to  Zadig  alene  for  destroying  in  one  day  a 
QTosI  custom  that  had  lasted  for  so  many  ages ;  and  thus  he  became  the  benefiictor  of  Arabia. 

THK    SUPPE   . 

Setoc,  who  could  not  separate  himself  from  this  man,  in  whom  dwelt  wisdom,  carried  him 
^  the  great  fair  of  Balzora,  whither  the  richest  merchants  in  the  earth  resorted.  Zadig  was 
^l^y  pleased  to  see  so  many  men  of  different  countries  united  in  the  same  {dace.  He  con- 
sidered the  whole  universe  as  one  large  family  assembled  at  Balzora.  The  second  day  he  sat 
^  table  with  an  Egyptian,  an  Indian,  an  inhabitant  of  Cathay,  a  Greek,  a  Celtic,  and  several 
Other  strangers,  who,  in  their  frequent  voyages  to  the  Arabian  Gulph,  had  learned  enough  of 
the  Arabic  to  make  themselves  understood. 

The  Egyptian  seemed  to  be  in  a  violent  passion.  <<  What  an  abominable  country  is 
lialzora  ?"  said  he ;  **  they  refuse  me  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  on  the  best  security  in  the 
Worid." 

<*  How !  *'  said  Setoc,  **  on  what  security  have  they  refused  thee  this  sum  ?" 

"  On  the  body  of  my  aunt,"  replied  the  Egyptian ;  "  she  was  the  most  notable  woman  in 
l(gypt ;  she  always  accompanied  me  in  my  journeys ;  she  died  on  the  road !  I  have  converted 
liar  into  one  of  the  finest  mummies  in  the  world ;  and,  in  my  own  country,  I  could  have  as 
mnch  as  I  t^ease  by  giving  her  as  a  pledge.  It  is  very  strange  that  they  will  not  here  lend 
me  so  much  as  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  on  such  a  solid  security." 

Angry  as  he  was,  he  was  going  to  help  himself  to  a  bit  of  excellent  boiled  fowl,  when  the 
IndiaA  taking  him  by  the  hand,  cried  out  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  **  Ah  1  what  art  thou  going 
to  do?** 
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'*  To  eat  a  btfc  of  this  fowl,**  replied  the  man  who  owned  the  mummy. 

*^  Take  care  that  thou  dost  not,"  replied  the  Indian,  **  It  is  possible  that  the  soal  of  the 
deceased  may  have  passed  into  this  fowl,  and  thou  wouldst  not,  surely,  expose  thyself  to  tbe 
danger  of  eating  thy  aunt  ?    To  boO  fowls  is  a  manifest  outrage  on  nature." 

« What  dost  thou  mean  by  thy  nature  and  thy  fowls  V  replied  the  choleric  Egyptias. 
«  We  adore  a  bull,  and  yet  we  eat  heartily  of  beef." 

**  You  adore  a  bull !     Is  it  possible  ?**  said  the  man  of  Ganges. 

"  Nothing  is  more  possible,"  returned  the  other ;  **  we  have  done  so  for  these  hundred  sad 
thirty- five  thousand  years,  and  nobody  amongst  us  has  ever  found  fault  with  it." 

'*  A  hundred  and  thirty*five  thousand  years !"  said  the  Indian.  '*  This  account  is  a  little 
exaggerated ;  it  is  but  eighty  thousand  years  since  India  was  first  peopled,  and  we  aie  sorely 
more  ancient  than  you :  Brama  prohibited  our  eating  of  ox  flesh  before  you  thought  of  putting 
it  on  your  spits  or  altars.** 

"  This  Brama  of  yours,"  said  the  Egyptian,  '<  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  an  animal  truly  to  ceo* 
pare  with  our  Apis ;  what  great  things  hath  your  Brama  performed  ?*' 

'*  It  was  he,"  replied  the  Bramin,  "  that  taught  mankind  to  read  and  write,  and  to  whm 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  game  of  chess.** 

'*  Thou  art  mistaken,**  said  a  Chaldean  who  sat  near  him ;  "  it  is  to  the  fish  OannCs  tiul 
we  owe  these  great  advantages ;  and  it  is  just  that  we  should  render  homage  to  none  bat 
him.  All  the  world  will  tell  thee  that  he  is  a  divine  being,  with  a  golden  tail  and  a  beaot^ 
human  head,  and  that  for  three  hours  every  day  he  left  the  water  to  preach  on  dry  land.  He 
had  several  children  who  were  kings,  as  every  one  knows.  I  have  a  picture  of  him  at  boBSf 
which  I  worship  with  becoming  reverence.  We  may  eat  as  much  beef  as  we  please ;  bit 
it'  is  surely  a  great  sin  to  dress  fish  for  the  table.  Besides,  you  are  both  of  an  origin  too 
recent  and  ignoble  to  dispute  with  me.  The  Egyptians  reckon  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-fifS 
thousand  years,  and  the  Indians  but  eighty  thousand,  while  we  have  almanacks  of  fam 
thousand  ages.  Believe  mo,  renounce  your  follies,  and  I  will  give  to  each  of  you  a  beaotttl 
picture  of  Oannes." 

The  man  of  Cathay  took  up  the  discourse,  and  said,  *'  I  have  a  great  respect  for  tbe 
Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Greeks,  the  Celtics,  Brama,  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  beaattfol 
fish  Oannes ;  but  I  could  think  that  Li,  or  Tien,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  superior  to  all 
the  bulls  in  the  earth,  and  all  the  fish  in  the  sea.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  native  couotrj: 
it  is  as  large  as  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  the  Indies  put  together.  Neither  shall  I  dispute  aboot 
the  antiquity  of  our  nation,  because  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  are  ancient  orsot; 
it  is  enough  that  we  are  happy ;  but  were  it  necessary  to  speak  of  almanacks,  I  could  say  that 
all  Asia  take  ours,  and  that  we  had  very  good  ones  before  arithmetic  was  known  in  ChsJdea." 

"  Ignorant  men  as  ye  all  are,"  said  the  Greek,  '*doyou  not  know  that  Chaos  is  thefather  of  all; 
and  that  form  and  matter  have  put  the  world  into  its  present  condition  ?"  The  Greek  gpA» 
for  a  long  time,  but  was  at  last  interrupted  by  the  Celtic,  who  having  drunk  pretty  deqilf 
while  the  rest  were  disputing,  imagined  he  was  now  more  knowing  than  all  the  others,  aad 
said  with  an  oath  that  there  were  none  but  Teutat  and  the  misletoe  of  oak  that  were  wertk 
the  trouble  of  a  dispute ;  that  for  his  own  part,  he  had  always  some  misletoe  in  his  pocket; 
and  that  the  Scythians,  his  ancestors,  were  the  only  men  of  merit  that  had  ever  appeared  b 
the  world;  that  it  was  true  they  had  sometimes  ate  human  flesh,  but  that,  notwitb> 
standing  that  circumstatMse,  his  nation  deserved  to  be  held  in  great  esteem ;  and  that,  in  fiae^ 
if  any  one  spoke  ill  of  Teutat,  he  would  teach  him  better  manners.  The  quarrel  was  nffV 
become  warm,  and  Setoc  saw  the  table  ready  to  be  stained  with  blood.  Zadig,  who  bal 
been  silent  during  the  whole  dispute,  arose  at  last.  He  first  addressed  himself  to  the  CtiUk, 
as  the  most  furious  of  all  the  disputants ;  he  told  him  that  he  had  reason  on  his  side^  aad 
begged  a  few  misletoes.  He  then  praised  the  Greek  for  his  eloquence,  and  softened  all 
their  exasperated  spirits.  He  said  but  little  to  the  man  of  Cathay,  because  he  had  been  the 
most  reasonable  of  them  all.  At  last  he  said,  "  You  were  going,  my  friends,  to  quarrel  abeot 
nothing  ;  for  you  are  all  of  one  mind." 

At  this  word  they  all  cried  out  together. 

*<  Is  It  not  true,"  said  he  to  the  Celtic,  **  that  you  adore  not  only  the  misletoe,  but  bta 
that  made  both  the  misletoe  and  the  oak  ?' 
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<*  Most  andoubtedly,"  said  the  Celiic 

**  And  thon,  Mr  Egyptian,  dost  not  tboa  rerere,  in  a  certain  bull,  hin  who  gave  theboBs?*' 

*<  Yes,**  said  the  Egyptian. 

'*  The  fish  annes,"  oontinUied  he,  Hmust  yield  to  him  who  made  the  sea  and  the  fishes, 
tiehdian  and  the  Cathaian,"  added  he,  •'acknowledge,  like  yoQt  a  first  principle.  I  dkt 
*t  fally  comprehend  the  admirable  things  that  were  said  by  the  Greek ;  but  I  am  sure  he 
11  admit  a  superior  being,  on  whom  form  and  matter  depend." 

The  Greek,  whom  they  all  admired,  said  that  Zadig  had  exactly  taken  his  meaning. 

<*  You  are  all  then,'*  replied  Zadig,  *<  of  one  opinbn,  and  have  no  cause  to  quarrel." 

All  the  company  embraced  him.  Setoc,  after  having  sold  his  oonmodities  at  a  very  high 
icsb  returned  to  his  own  tribe  with  his  friend  Zadig,  who  learned,  upon  his  arrival,  that  he 
fed  been  tried  in  his  absence,  and  was  now  going  to  be  bomt  by  a  slow  fire* 

THE  RENDEZVOUS. 

During  his  journey  to  Balzora,  the  priests  of  the  start  had  resolved  to  punish  him.  The 
redoas  stones  and  ornaments  of  the  young  widows  whom  they  sent  to  the  funeral  pile 
elonged  to  them  of  right ;  and  the  least  they  could  now  do,  was  to  bum  Zadig  for  the  ill 
ffiee  he  had  done  theni.  Accordingly  they  accused  him  of  entertiiifing  erroneous  sentiments 
f  the  heavenly  host.  They  deposed  against  him,  and  swore  that  thejr  had  heard  him  say 
bat  the  stars  did  not  set  in  the  sea.  This  horrid  blasphemy  made  the  judges  tremble,  they 
rere  ready  to  tear  their  garments  upon  hearing  these  impious  words ;  and  they  would  certainly 
tave  torn  them,  had  Zadig  had  wherewithal  to  pay  them  for  new  ones.  But,  in  the  excess 
>f  their  zeal  and  indignation,  they  contented  themselves  with  coaderaning  him  to  be  burnt 
7  a  slow  fire.  Setoc,  filled  with  despair  at. this  unhappy  event,  employed  all  his  interest  to 
sve  i)is  friend,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  soon  obliged  to  hold  his  peace.  The  young  widow 
^buma,  who  had  now  conceived  a  great  fondness. for  life^  for  wihich  she  was  obliged  to  Zadig, 
stohred  to  deliver  him  from  the  funeral  pile,  of  the  abuse  of  which  he  had  folly  convinced  her. 
U  resolved  the  scheme  in  her  own  mind,  without  imparting  it  to  any  person  whatsoever; 
4dig  was  to  be  executed  the  next  day ;  if  she  could  save  him  at  all,  she  must  do  it  thai  very 
^t ;  and  the  method  taken  by  this  charitable  and  prudent  lady  was  as  follows  :— 

Sbie  perfumed  herself ;  she  heightened  her  beauty  by  the  richest  and  gayest  apparel,  and 
ent  to  demand  a  private  audience  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  stars.  As  ioon  as  she  was  intro* 
iced  to  the  venerable  old  man,  she  addressed  him  in  these  terms :  "  Eldest  son  of  the  great 
^,  brother  of  the  bull,  and  cousin  of  the  great  dog  {such  were  the  titles  of  this  pontifi^,  I 
mb  to  acquaint  thee  with  my  scruples.  I  am  much  afraid  that  I  have  committed  a  heinous 
ime  in  not  burning  myself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  my  dear  husband ;  for,  indeed,  what  had  I 
orth  preserving  ?  perishable  flesh,  thou  scest,  that  is  already  entirely  withered."  So  saying, 
ie.drew  up  her  long  sleeves  of  silk,  and  showed  her  naked  arms,  which  were  of  an  elegant 
and  a  dazzling  whiteness.     **  Thou  seest,"  said  she,  **  that  these  are  little  worth." 

The  priest  found  in  his  heart  that  they  were  worth  a  great  deal ;  his  eyes  said  so,  and  his 
oath  confirmed  it ;  he  swore  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  such  beautiful  arms. 

**  Alas !"  said  the  widow,  "  my  arms,  perhaps,  are  not  so  bad  as  the  rest ;  but  thou  wilt 
«fess  that  my  neck  is  not  worthy  of  the  least  regard." 

She  then  discovered  the  most  charming  bosom  that  nature  had  ever  formed.     Compared 

it,  a  rosebud  on  an  apple  of  ivory  would  have  appeared  like  madder  on  the  box-tree,  and 
e  whiteness  of  new-washed  lambs  would  have  seemed  of  a  dusky  yellow.  Her  neck ;  her 
ige  black  eyes,  languishing  with  the  gentle  lustre  of  a  tender  fire ;  her  cheeks  animated  with 
e  finest  purple,  mixed  with  the  whiteness  of  the  purest  milk  ;  ber  nose,  which  had  no  resem* 
moe  to  the  tower  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  her  lips,  like  two  borders  of  cOral,  inclosing  the  finest 
iiris  in  the  Arabian  Sea,— all  conspired  to  make  the  old  man  believe  that  he  was  but  twenty 
•rs  of  age.     Almona,  seeing  him  inflamed,  entreated  him  to  pardon  Zadig. 

^  Alas  r  said  he,  "my  charming  lady,  should  I  grant  thee  his  pardon^  i^  would  be  of  no 
tviee,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  signed  by  three  others,  my  brethrenu' 

**  Sign  it  however,"  said  Almona. 

**  With  all  my  heart,**  said  the  priest,  **  oil  conditkMi  ctiat  thy  fotom  shall  be  the  price  of 
y  ready  compUance." 
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**  Thou  doeit  me  too  much  honour,"  laid  Almonai  *bo  fileued  onljto  oone  to  mjr cham- 
ber after  foiMet,  aadwbfln  the  briglit«tar4»f81iMtilHdIfl^  fhoowtlt  find 
me  on  a  rose-coloured  sofo,  and  thou  mayett  then  use  thy  senraat  aa  thou  art  aUe*** 

Ao  laykif^  ihe  departed  with  the  afgnatuie^  aod  left  Che  eld  man  Aill  of  lore  and  dietruit  of 
Iria  onm  abUitiea.  He  employed  liie  rait  of  the  day  fa  balMiigi  lie  draok  a  liquor  eompOMd 
oftheoiuiamoBof  Ceykaaadof  the  preeiea*  aploea  of  Tidor  and  TiBmate ;  «id  walled  wtti 
impatience  till  the  itar  Sheet  ahooldlnafce  iti  appearance. 

MeanwfaUiw  AhBomweattoiheeeooadpoockl  He  atenred  her  thaCiihe  aoo,  the  meoo, 
and  all  the  lumkiariee  of  haafmi«  iten  bat  glimmering  meteore  in  eompariaon  of  her  efaanai. 
She  aiked  the  lame  ftmenr  of  hfan,  and  tie  propoaed  to  grant  It  on  the  naae  terma,  flte 
aofferad  herself  to  be  emereeaae,  aad  appointed  the  seeond  pontiff  to  meet  her  at  the  iMf 
of  the  star  Algenibw  From  thaaeeabe  went  to  the  third  aad  foarCh  priest,  always  taUng  ^Mlr 
signatures,  and  making  an  assignation  from  star  to  star.  She  then  sent^a  message  to  the 
judges,  entreating  them  to  come  to  her  house  on  an  ailhir  of  great  importance.  They  obeysd 
her  aumaioas.  She  sbowad  Hubs  thO'lbar  aaaMe,  and  told  them  at  iHiat  price  the  priests  had 
aold  the  paidoa  of  2ad||^  Bach  af  4hem  arrived  at  the  hour  appofaited.  Each  was  sorprissd 
at  finding  his  biatbran  lheBe»  but  sitt  more  at  seeiag  the  judges,  before  whom  their  shaase  wii 
now  manifest,  Zadiy  mas  aatad^  and  Jetoe  was  so  chanBcd  wHh  the  faigennlty  aad  addmi 
of  Alouwa,thatbeinadahfll>liiswMa.  Cadlg  departed,  after  haring  thrown  hfanself  at  fbi 
leet  •of  his  deUresar*  Sdoe  and  be  took  leave  -ef  eadi  ether  with  tears  hi  their  eyes,  sweat^g 
an  etenialiriindsfaiib  and  piMrisingikatthe  first  of  them  that  riiould  aoquhfa  a  bage  fiwtaw 
should  shaae  it  with  tb^atbeb 

Zadig  directed  taki  4MH«a  along  the  <ftmilferB  ef  Assyria,  still  nrasfaig  on  the  onhafSf 
Astarte,  and  refleetiBgaatilie  ■everilyaf  iortaae,  •which  seemed  determined  to  make  hba  Iks 
sport  of  bar  fisu^,  and  the  o^eotaf  bar  perseouckm.  •^  What  !**  said  he  to  hlmsdU;  ^fiMr 
buadred aqncasaf  geld  Isr  haahigeeeB  a  biteb  I  oondemned  to  lose  my  head  fin*  fsor  bid 
Terses  in  praise  eftbe  kkig  I  nadgr  to  ke  atiaagled  because  the  queen  had  shoes  of  the  esbsr 
of  my  bonnet  I  Mduaedte  slavery  iMriuifingeaeeoured  a  woman  who  was  beat!  and  on  At 
point  of  being  ^umt  for  baring  Javed  the  Uvea  of  all  the  young  widows  of  Arabia!" 


Arriving  en  the  frontiers  wbkdi  ditdfied  Anribia  Petrma  firom  fiyria,  he  passed  by  apnCtf 
strong  castle,  from  whieb  «  party  af  armed  Arabians  sidlied  forth.  They  instantly  sorrondrf 
him,  and  cried,  *'  All  tium  hast  bekNigs  to  as,  and  thy  person  is  the  property  of  our  maStv*" 
Zadig  replied  by  drawing  bis  award ;  his  servant,  who  was  a  man  of  courage,  did  the  smMi 
They  killed  the  first  Arabians  that  presumed  to  lay  hands  on  them ;  and  though  the  muriNT 
was  redoubled,  they  were  not  dismayed,  but  resolved  to  perish  in  the  conflkst.  Two  BM 
defended  themselves  against  a  multitude,  and  such  a  combat  could  not  last  long.  The  nailtf 
of  the  casHe,  whose  name  was  Arbogad,  having  observed  from  a  window  ^e  prodlgki  H 
valour  performed  by  Zadig,  conceived  a  high  esteem  for  this  heroic  stranger.  He  ileacenkd 
in  haste,  and  went  in  person  to  call  off  his  men,  and  delivered  the  two  travellers. 

*'  All  that  passes  over  n^  lands,*'  said  he,  **  belongs  te  me,  as  well  as  what  I  find  upon  tte 

lands  of  others ;  but  thou  seemest  to  be  a  man  of  such  undaunted  courage,  that  X  will  eMpt 

thee  from  the  common  Um,"    He  then  conducted  him  to  his  castle,  ordering  his  men  to  bNk 

him  well,  and  in  the  evening  Arbogad  supped  with  Zadig.    The  lord  of  the  castle  was  oastf 

those  Arabians  who  ware  commonly  called  fobbers ;  but  he  now  and  then  performed  isae 

good  actions  amidst  a  multitude  of  bad  ones.    He  robbed  with  a  forious  rapacity,  and  gisidrf 

favours  with  great  g anerosity «  iatsvpid  in  aetkm,  •aflkWe  in  company,  a  debauchee  at  taSh^ 

bat  gay  ia  bis  dehauobaryt  aad  particukarly  remariuiUe  for  his  frank  and  open  bdiavlaflr* 

He  w«s  highly  fleasad  with  Zadig;  whose  lively  conversation  lengthened  the  repast   At 

length  ArtMcad  said  to  bi«»  **  ladviaeibaa  to  aarel  thy  name  ia  my  catalogue;  then  ai# 

no  better  I  this  i»  acta  bad  trade,  and  thavmafast  one  day  become  what  I  am  at  pnaeat." 

•<  May  I  take  the  lHMiitjF4ir  Mridag  tbaa^"  aaftd  Zadig,  •*bowk>ng  thou  hastf^kmedAb 
noble  profession  ?" 

**  Rom  mymegttandir  yaiith.»flMrHa<dim'lafd,  Twaaservanttoaprattygooid.naiaied 
Arabian,  but  could  not  endure  the  hardships  of  my  rituAtion.    I  was  ve^ed  so  Ml  that  fliM 


had  fiiwa  a»  a»ihiM  •#  tht  iwi^  whMi  n»iM»  brioipi. t>  all  mmu  I  li^wtcd  iMP  «*• 
tf«4r«B<aiUi«t.toM«ldAmWa9«.wWMidlpat^  •'MyMa^diBoliiq^}  tttHMnboaoe 
1  grain  of  laad  that  lamented  tbat4t  was  no  moro  than  a  negleoted  atom  in  the  deHVtai  at 
the  and  of  a  few  yean  it  became  a  diamond  and  it  is  now  the  brightest  ornament  in  the 
nrown  of  the  Kii^  of  tha  Indies"  Thisdlsoonnamadaadaqri*9MMiMM»)rmlDd;  I  was 
Qia  grain  of  sanid,  apd  I  resolfed  to  beoome  the  diamond.  I  b«ga»  by  ttaaliaf  t«r«  harsaay  I 
•oon  got  a  partj  ef  companions ;  I  put  myielf  in  a  oonditioa  to  lahamall  aamvans;  andthns, 
by  degrees,  I  destroyed  the  dUbrenca  flrhioh  bad  formerly  snbsigttd  between  maand  ethar  men. 
I  had  my  ihare  of  tlie  good  thhigs  of  this  worid»  and  waaavM  faiompsisd  with  usnry  for  the 
haidahipsIhadsufleMd.  Iwasgreatly  raspaoted,  and  beeama  the  oaptainaf  a  band  of  robbers, 
lialied  this  castle  by  foree.  The  satrap  of  Syria  had  a  mind  t»  dSspoesasa  ma  of  it  s  bnfciwas 
too  rich  to  have  anything  to  fear.  I  gave  the  satrap  a  handsoma  preaan^  by  wUoh  means  I 
paoaarred  my  castle,  and  increased  my  possessions.  He  evan  appointed  ma  Ireasarar  ef  the 
tiibntes  which  Arabia  Petrasa  pays  to  the  Jiing  of  kings.  I  pailiRn  my  aflba  of  receivev  with 
great  punctaality,  but  take  the  freedom  to  dispense  with  that  of  paymaslea, 

«*  The  grand  Desterham  of  Babylon  sent  hither  a  petty  satrap  in  tha  nassa  ef  King  lioab- 
dar»  to  have  me  straagled.  This  roan  arrived  with  his  ardors «  I  was  apprised  of  all  i  I  caused 
to  ba  strangled  in  his  presenoe  tho  four  parsons  he  had  brought  with  bfan  la  draw  tha  noooe ; 
^aHar  whioh  I  asked  him  how  muoh  his  commission  for  strangling  ma  might  be  worth.  Ha 
lipUad*  that  his  fees  would  amount  to  about  three  hundred  pieeea  of  goUL  I  than  oenvineed 
km  that  he  might  gain  more  by  staying  with  me.  I  OHMia  him  an  iaforior  robber,  and  ha  is 
aaw  one  of  my  best  and  richest  officers.  If  thou  wilt  take  my  adrieap  thy  sucoess  may  ba 
•equal  to  bis  i  never  was  there  a  better  season  for  plunder*  since  lUng  lloabdar  is  killed;  and 
all  Babylon  thrown  into  confusion.** 

«« Moabdar  kiiledr  said  Zadig,  "and  what  is  becoma  of  Queen  Astartar 

«•  I  know  not.*'  repUed  Arbogad.  All  I  know  is,  that  idaabdar  kMl  IiIm  ttmn,  and  was 
liDad ;  that  Babylon  is  a  scene  of  disorder  and  bloodshed ;  that  all  Iha  ampiia  is  desolate ; 
that  thara  are  soma  fine  strokes  to  he  struck  yat  i  and  thai^  for  my  part»  I  bafa  struak  some 
that  are  admirable.** 

' "  But  the  queen.**  said  Zadig»  "for  haavan*s  sake,  kaowest  thou  nothing  of  the  queen's 
tkta?** 

*«  TeSt"  replied  he,  '<  I  have  heard  somethfaig  of  a  prinoa  af  Hiraaniai  if  sha  was  not  killed 
In  tha  tumult,  she  is  probably  one  of  hia  oononbinesf  .but  I  am  much  fonder  of  booty  than 
aaws.  I  have  taken  several  women  in  my  excursions,  but  I  keep  none  af  them ;  I  sell  tham 
•ft  a  high  price  when  they  are  beautiful,  without  inquiring  who  they  arOi  In  commodities  of 
tUa  kind  rank  makes  no  diflerence,  and  a  queen  that  is  ugly  will  never  find  a  merchant. 
fiirimpa  I  may  have  sold  Queen  Astarte  i  perhaps  she  is  dead ;  but  ba  it  as  it  will,  it  is  of  little 
WNtaaquence  to  me,  and  I  should  imagine  of  as  little  to  thee.**  So  saying,  he  drank  a  Urge 
dnuightp  which  threw  all  bis  ideas  into  such  confhsfon  that  Zadig  could  obtain  no  farther  in- 
fomation. 

Kadig  remained  for  soma  time  without  speech,  sense,  or  motion.  Aii>ogad  continued 
driaking,  told  stories,  constantly  repeated  that  he  was  tha  happiest  man  in  tha  worU, 
and  exhorted  Zadig  to  put  himself  in  the  same  condition.  At  laat  the  soporiferous  (Umes  of 
tha  wine  lulled  him  into  a  gentle  ra  pose.    Zadig  passed  tha  night  in  the  BMSt  violent  pertur- 

•"  What  r  said  he^  <*  did  the  kbig  lose  his  senees,  andishakiUed?  I  cannot  help  lament* 
big  hia  fote.  The  empire  is  rent  hi  pieees,  and  this  robber  ia  happy.  O  fortune  I  O  deatiny  I 
A  robber  is  happy,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  natttra*s  works  hath  perhaps  perished  in  a  bar- 
imroiis  manner,  or  lives  in  a  state  worse  than  death.    O  Astarte  1  what  is  beaoma  of  theo?^ 

At  day-break,  he  questioned  all  those  ha  met  in  tha  tmi^le,  but  tfmy  ivara  all  busy;  and  be 
raealved  no  answer.  During  the  night  th^  had  made  a  new  captue^  aod  ibey  ware  aair 
•mphiyed  in  dividing  the  4>oil.  All  he  oould  obtain  in  tins  hurry  aaid  oooAMian  «aa  «i 
aii^ertwiity  of  departii^  whioh  he  .Immediately  fftbrt^,  plutjintf  Mt^^r  #MVijivar  Imthe 
ypMt  gloomy  and  moumfol  reflections. 

ladfg  prooeeded  on  Jiis  Journey  with,  a  mind  ftiU  ^  dis9ttiat.and,1HiiVfonily»  Mdiwholly 
gg|.Hpgr«do^thaitthapfj.Aatartib   <oiilhaJKlWiOf  AlMa«4«^MtUUfofoiid4^^ 
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tbt  happy  nMmt  Arbagiid.  mi  tlHit  etptkkm  «fmmb  filMB  tlM  RabyUmMat  hid  wduAtm 
tbeftmtkn^BgypI;  hi  >  wfd,  —  all  the  ■fafcrtwwt  attdditappgiutmwitthe  hadhtlhcrto 
•ijiffKadB 

TBI  riMimtAv. 

M  alwr  toagwct  dhfawei  fro»  Arbogad%  caitle,  ha  caaie  to  the  bankiof  a  wmH  rifer,  rtill 
deploriog  hit  fiifec,  and  eooilderiiig  htanelf  af  the  moft  wretdied  of  manlind.  Ha  mrs 
fitharman  lyfag  on  tha  brink  of  the  river,  scarcely  holding^,  in  his  weak  and  Irebla  hand,  a  act 
whidi  he  saeaied  ready  to  drop,  and  lilUnit:  op  his  eyes  to  heaven* 

**l9m  oertafaily,'*  said  the  fisherman,  "  the  most  unhappy  manfai  the  worid.  I  wasani* 
versally  aUowed  to  he  tlie  most  fiunons  dealer  In  eream^heese  in  BabyloD,  and  yet  I  tn 
mined.  I  had  the  asost  handsome  wife  that  any  man  In  my  station  oonld  have,  and  hy  bcr 
I  have  been  betrayed.  I  had  still  left  a  paltry  honse,  and  that  I  hare  seen  pillaged  sad 
destroyed.  At  last  I  took  refege  in  thiscottage,  where'l  have  no  other  resonree  than  ttiHaf, 
and  yet  I  cannot  catch  a  single  fiih.  Oh,  my  net !  no  more  will  1  throw  thee  into  tke 
water ;  I  will  throw  myself  hi  thy  place."  So  saying,  he  arose  and  adfanoed  flbrward  In  tke 
attitude  of  a  man  ready  to  throw  Umself  into  the  river,  and  thns  to  finish  his  life. 

*•  What  r'  said  Zadig  to  himself,  **  are  thera  men  as  wretched  as  I?'  His  eageraeNto 
aave  the  fisherman's  KIs  was  as  sodden  as  this  refiectloo.  He  runs  to  him,  stops  Urn,  asd 
speaks  to  hfan  with  a  tender  and  compassionate  air.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  we  sre 
less  miserable  when  we  have  companions  in  our  misery.  This,  according  to  Zoroaster,  doM 
net  proceed  from  maUoe,  but  necessity.  We  feel  ourselves  insensibly  drawn  to  an  unhsppy 
person,  as  to  one  like  ourselves.  The  Joy  of  the  happy  would  be  an  insult,  but  two  men  ii 
distress  are  like  two  slender  trees,  which,  mutually  supporting  each  other,  hrUfy  themsehei 
against  the  storm. 

**  Why,"  said  Zad%  to  the  fisherman,  **  dost  thou  sink  under  thy  misfortunes?** 

'*  Beouise,"  rspHedhe,  **  I  see  no  means  of  reUeC  I  was  the  most  considerable  nusi in 
the  village  of  Derlbach,  near  Babylon,  and  with  the  assistance  of  my  wife  I  made  the  beit 
eream-cheese  in  the  empire.  Queen  Astarte,  and  the  femous  minister  Zadig,  were  eztresMlf 
fond  of  them.  I  had  sent  them  six  hundred  cheeses,  and  one  day  went  to  the  city  to  receive 
my  money ;  but,  on  my  arrival  at  Babylon,  was  informed  that  the  queen  and  Zadig  had  di^ 
appeared.  I  ran  to  the  house  of  Lord  Zadig,  whom  I  had  never  seen ;  but  found  there  the 
inferior  ofllcers  of  the  grand  Desterfaam,  who,  belog  fhmished  with  a  royal  licence^  were 
plundering  It  with  great  loyalty  and  order.  From  thence  I  flew  to  the  queen's  Jcltdien,  soDt 
of  the  lords  of  which  toM  me  that  the  queen  was  dead ;  some  said  she  was  in  prison ;  md 
others  prstended  that  she  had  made  her  escape ;  but  they  all  agreed  hi  assuring  me  tbst  I 
vrould  not  be  paid  for  my  cheese.  I  went  with  my  wife  to  the  house  of  Lord  Orcan,  who  «« 
one  of  my  custoBsers,  and  begged  bis  protection  in  my  present  distress.  He  granted  it  to 
my  wife,  but  refhsed  it  to  me.  She  was  whiter  than  the  cream-cheeses  that  began  my  adi- 
fortune,  and  the  lustre  of  the  Tyrian  purple  was  not  more  bright  than  the  carnatiott  wUdi  j 
animated  this,  whiteness.  For  this  reason  Orcan  detafaied  her,  and  drove  me  from  hb  home*  ' 
In  my  despair  I  wrote  a  fiftter  to  my  dear  wife.-  She  said  to  the  bearer,  '  Ah,  ah  I  I  ksov 
the  writer  of  this  a  little ;  I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned ;  they  say  he  makes  ezoeUcst 
eream*cheese ;  desire  him  to  send  me  some,  and  he  shall  be  paid. ' 

^  In  my  distress  I  resolved  to  apply  to  Justice.  I  had  still  six  ounces  of  gold  remafaiis|: 
I  was  obliged  to  give  two  to  the  lawyer  whom  I  consulted,  two  to  the  procurator  whounde^ 
took  my  causey  and  two  to  the  secretary  of  the  first  Judge.  When  all  this  was  done,  mj 
hosfaMss  was  not  beg  un,  and  I  had  already  expended  more  money  than  my  cheese  and  «J 
iHfe  were  worth.  I  returned  to  my  own  village,  with  an  intention  to  sell  my  houses  in  eider 
to  enable  me  to  recover  my  wife. 

**  My  house  was  well  worth  sixty  ounces  of  gold ;  but  as  my  neighbours  saw  that  1  wtf 
poor,  and  <M%ed  to  sell  it,  the  first  to  whom  I  applied  offered  me  thirty  ounces,  fboseeead 
twenty,  andtheilM,  ten.  Bad  as  these  ofl'ers  were,  I  was  so  blind  that  I  waa  goiag to 
atrike  a  baigafai,  when  «  prince  of  Hircania  came  to  Babylon,  and  ravaged  all  in  his  wsj* 
My  honse  was  first  sacked  anO  then  burnt 

**  Having  thus  lost  my  aaoney,  my  wife,  and  my  honse,  I  retired  into  this  country,  ^Jf 
;  Hkm  MW  saast  aM.    I  hxn  cndesvoored  trgab  a  i^biirteiice  by  fisbfaig ;  b««  tba  fiih  mdM 
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a  mock  of  nw  as  well  at  the  men.    I  eatch  none ;  I  die  with  hunger:  and  hid  it  not  been 
for  thee,  angnit  oomforter,  I  should  have  periihed  in  the  river." 

The  fshennan  was  not  allowed  to  give  this  long  aooonnt  without  faitermptlon ;  at  every 
moment,  Zadig,  moved  and  trant|K>rted,  said,  ^  What !  knowest  thoa  nothing  of  tiie  queen's 

Cuter 

**  No,  my  lord,**  replied  the  fisherman ;  **  hot  I  know  that  neither  the  qaeen  nor  Zadig  have 
paid  me  for  my  cream-oheeses ;  that  I  have  lost  my  wife,  and  am  now  reduced  to 
despair." 

**  I  flatter  myself,**  said  Zadig,  **  that  thou  wilt  not  lose  all  thy  money.  I  have  heard  of 
this  Zadig ;  he  is  an  honest  man ;  and  if  he  return  to  Babylon,  as  he  expects,  he  will  give 
tbee  more  than  he  owes  thee :  but  with  regard  to  thy  wife,  who*  Is. not  so  honest,  I  adviso 
tkae  not  to  seek  to  recover  her.  Believe  me,  go  to  Babylon ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee» 
because  I  am  on  horseback,  and  thou  art  on  foot.  Apply  to  the  illustrious  Cador ;  tell  him 
thou  hast  met  his  friend ;  wait  for,  me  at  his  house :  go,  perhaps  thou  wOt  not  always  be 
unhappy.  ** 

**  O  powerful  Oromazes  T  oontinued  he,  '*  thou  employest  me  to  comfort  this  man ;  whom 
wiH  thou  employ  to  give  me  consolation  ?**  So  saying,  he  gave  the  fiiherman  half  the  money 
he  had  brought  firom  Arabia. 

Hie  fisherman,  struck  with  surprise,  and  rarished  with  joy,  kissed  the  feet  of  the  friend  of 
Cador,  and  said,  **  Thou  art  surely  an  angel  sent  firom  heaven  to  save  me !" 

Meanwhile  Zadig  continued  to  make  ftresh  inquiries,  and  to  shed  tears. 

**  What  I  my  brd,"  cried  the  fisherman,  **  art  thou  then  so  unhappy,  thou  who  bestowest 
favours?" 

**  An  hundred  tiroes  more  unhappy  than  thee,**  replied  Zadig. 

*  But  how  is  it  pouible,**  said  the  good  man,  <*  that  the  giver  can  be  more  wretched  than 
the  receiver."  ' 

"  Because,*'  replied  Zadig,  **  thy  greatest  misery  arose  firom  poverty,  and  mine  is  seated 
in  the  heart.*' 
•     «  Did  Orcan  take  thy  wife  from  thee  ?**  said  the  fisherman." 

This  word  recalled  to  Zadig's  mind  the  whole  of  his  adventures.  He  repeated  the  cata« 
Jogne  of  *fai8  misfortunes,  beginning  with  the  queen's  bitch,  and  ending  with  his  arrival  at  the* 
castle  of  the  robbert  Arbogad* 

"  Ah,"  said  the  fisherman,  **  Orcan  deserves  to  he  punished ;  but  it  is  commonly  such  meoi 
at  those  that  are  the  fitvourites  of  fortune.    However,  go  thou  to  the  house  of  Lord  Cador, 
and  there  wait  my  arrivaL"    They  then  parted ;  the  fiiherman  walked,  thanking  heaven  for  - 
the  happiness  of  his  condition ;  and  2^ig  rode,  aoeusing  fortune  for  the  hardness  of  his  lot. 

THV  BASIUSK. 

Arriving  in  a  beautifol  meadow,  he  there  saw  several  women,  who  were  searching  for 
•maething  with  great  application*  He  took  the  liberty  to  approach  one  of  them,  and  to  ask  if 
iie  adght  have  the  honour  to  assist  them  in  their  search. 

**  Take  care  that  thou  dost  not"  replied  the  Syrian,  **  what  we  are  searching  for  can  be 
toaohed  only  by  women." 

**  Strange,**  said  Zadig,  *<  may  I  presume  to  ask  thee  what  it  is  that  women  are  only  permit^ 
ted  to  touch." 

"<  It  is  a  basilbk,**  said  she. 

'*  A  basilisk,  madam  !  and  for  what  purpose,  pray,  dost  thou  seek  a  basilisk?" 

"  It  is  for  our  lord  and  master,  Ogul,  whose  castle  thou  seest  on  the  hank  of  that  river,  at' 
the  end  of  the  meadow.  We  are  hb  most  humble  slaves.  The  Lord  Ogul  is  sick.  His  phy- 
sician hath  ordered  him  to  eat  a  basilisk  stewed  in  rose-water ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  rare  animal, 
and  can  only  be  taken  by  women,  the  Lord  Ogul  hath  promised  to  choose  for  hit  wife  the 
woman  that  shall  bring  him  a  basilisk ;  kt  me  go  on  hi  my  search,  for  thou  setft  what  I  shall 
Joee  if  I  am  prevented  by  my  companions.** 

Zadig  left  her  and  the  other  Assyrians  to  search  for  their  basilisk,  and  continued  to  walk  in 
the  meadow ;  when  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  small  rivulet,  he  found  another  huiy  lying  on  the 
grais,  and  who  was  not  searching  for  anything.  Her  person  seemed  to  be  mijestic ;  but  her 
ftee  was  covered  with  a  veil    8ha  was  ladined  towards  the  rivulety  and  profoood  sighs  pro* 
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He  bought  me  without  knowing  who  I  wai.  He  it  a  voluptuary,  ambitions  of  nothing  but 
good  living,  and  thiniit  that  Gk>d  sent  him  into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sit  at 
table.  He  is  80  extremely  corpulent,  that  he  is  always  in  danger  of  being  suffocated.  Hit 
phyiician,  who  has  but  little  credit  with  him  when  he  has  a  good  digestion,  governs  liim  with 
a  despotic  sway,  when  he  has  ate  too  much.  He  has  persuaded  him  that  a  basilisk  stewed  h 
rose-water  will  effect  a  complete  cure.  The  Lord  Ogul  hath  promised  his  hand  to  the  femile 
slave  that  brings  him  a  basilisk.  Thou  seest  that  I  leave  them  to  vie  with  each  other  bt 
meriting  this  honour;  and  never  was  I  less  deshrous  of  finding  the  basilisk,  than  since  heaven 
hath  restored  thee  to  my  sight.** 

This  account  was  succeeded  by  a  long  conversation  between  Astarte  and  Zadig,  consisting 
of  everything  that  theirlongsuppresed  sentiments,  their  great  sufferings,  and  their  mntnsl 
love,  could  inspire  into  hearts  the  most  noble  and  tender ;  and  the  genii  who  preside  over 
love  carried  their  words  to  the  sphere  of  Venus. 

The  women  returned  to  Ogul  without  having  found  the  basilisk.  Zadig  was  fntrodaeed' 
to  this  mighty  lord,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  terms:— "May  immortal  health 
descend  from  heaven  to  bless  all  thy  days !  I  am  a  physician :  at  the  first  report  of  thy  in- 
disposition I  flew  to  thy  castle,  and  have  now  brought  thee  a  basilisk  stewed  in  rose  water.' 
Not  that  I  pretend  to  marry  thee.  All  I  ask  is  the  liberty  of  a  Babylonian  slave,  who  hath 
been  in  thy  possession  for  a  few  days ;  and,  if  I  should  not  be  so  happy  as  to  cure  tbea^' 
magnificent  Lord  Ogul,  I  consent  to  remain  a  slave  in  her  place." 

The  proposal  was  accepted.  Astarte  set  out  for  Babylon  with  Zadig's  servant,  promisiog, 
immediately  upon  her  arrival,  to  send  a  courier  to  inform  him  of  all  that  had  happened. 
Their  parting  was  as  tender  as  their  meeting.  The  moment  of  meeting,  and  that  of  partiagi 
are  the  two  greatest  epochas  of  life,  as  sayeth  the  great  book  of  Zend.  Zadig  loved  the 
queen  with  as  much  ardour  as  he  professed ;  and  the  queen  loved  Zadig  more  than  ibe 
thought  proper  to  acknowledge. 

Meanwhile  Zadig  spoke  thus  to  Ogul :— >*<  My  lord,  my  basilisk  is  not  to  be  eaten  ;  all  iti 
virtue  must  enter  through  thy  pores.  I  have  enclosed  it  in  a  little  ball,  blown  up  and  covered 
with  a  fine  skin.  Thou  must  strike  this  ball  with  all  thy  might,  and  I  must  strike  it  back  fat 
a  considerable  time ;  and  by  observing  this  regimen  for  a  few  days,  thou  wilt  see  the  effects  of 
my  art.**  The  first  day  Ogul  was  out  of  breath,  and  thought  he  should  have  died  with 
fatigue.  The  second,  he  was  less  fatigued,  and  slept  better.  In  eight  days  he  recovered  iD 
the  strength,  all  the  health,  all  the  agility  and  cheerfulness  of  his  most  agreeable  f&Ut 
'*  Thou  hast  played  at  ball,  and  hast  been  temperate,'*  said  Zadig,  **  know  that  there  is  at 
such  thing  in  nature  as  a  basilisk ;  that  temperance  and  exercise  are  the  two  great  pr6« 
servatives  of  health ;  and  that  the  art  of  reconciling  intemperance  and  health  is  as  chimerieil 
as  the  philosopher's  stone,  judicial  astrology,  or  the  theology  of  the  magi.'* 

OguVs  first  physician  observing  how  dangerous  this  man  might  prove  to  the  medical  ar^ 
formed  a  design,  in  conjunction  with  the  apothecary,  to  send  Zadig  to  search  for  a  basilisk  in 
the  other  world.  Thus,  after  having  suffered  such  a  long  train  of  calamities  on  account  of  Uf 
good  actions,  he  was  now  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life  for  curing  a  gluttonous  lord.  Ha 
was  invited  to  an  excellent  dinner,  and  was  to  have  been  poisoned  in  the  second  course ;  bfl^i 
during  the  first,  he  happily  received  a  courier  from  the  fair  Astarte. 

'*  When  one  is  beloved  by  a  beautiful  woman,"  says  the  great  Zoroaster,  *'  he  hath  alwtyi 
the  good  fortune  to  extricate  himself  out  of  every  kind  of  difficulty  and  danger." 

TBI  COMBATS. 

The  queen  was  received  at  Babylon  with  all  those  transports  of  joy  which  are  ever  felt  oft 
the  return  of  a  beautiful  princess  who  hath  been  involved  In  calamities.     Babylon  was  nowift 
.ni:«v     The  Prince  of  Hircania  had  been  killed  in  battle.     The  victorious  Babf' 
the  queen  should  marry  the  man  whom  they  should  choose  for  theif 
i  resolved  that  the  first  place  in  the  world,  that  of  being  husband  te 
rf  Babylon,  should  not  depend  on  cabals  and  intrigues.     They  swore  (• 
he  man  who,  upon  trial,  should  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  greats^ 
't  wisdom.     Accordingly,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  the  dtf» 
.  marked  out  for  the  list,  aurrounded  with  magmfioe&t  ampbitheatni* 
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hillier  the  oombatants  were  to  repair  In  oomplete  armonr*  Bach  of  them  had  a  leparate 
NUtmeot  behind  the  amphitheatrei,  where  they  were  neither  to  be  teen  nor  known  by  any 
M.  Each  was  to  encounter  four  knigfatt ;  and  thoae  that  were  lo  happy  aa  to  conquer  foor^ 
ire  then  to  engage  with  one  another :  to  that  he  who  remained  the  last  master  of  the  field* 
B«ld  be  prochdaied  conqueror  at  the  garnet.  Four  dayt  after,  he  wat  to  return  with  the 
■M  annt,  and  to  explahi  the  anigmat  propoted  by  the  magL  If  he  dad  not  explain  the 
ilgmat,  he  waa  not  kbig ;  and  the  running  at  the  lancet  wat  to  begin  afteah,  till  a  man  should 
I  found  who  wat  conqueror  in  both  thete  combatt ;  for  they  were  absolutely  determined  to 
Kfo  a  king  postetied  of  the  greatett  witdom  and  the  moit  invincible  courage.  The  queen 
la  aU  the  while  to  be  strictly  guarded ;  the  wat  only  allowed  to  be  pretent  at  the  garnet, 
id  e? en  there  the  wat  to  be  covered  with  a  veil ;  but  wat  not  permitted  to  tpeak  to  any  of 
le  competitort,  tliat  to  they  might  neither  receive  favour,  nor  tuflTer  injuttioe. 

Thete  particnlart  Astarte  communicated  to  her  lover,  hoping,  that  in  order  to  obtain  her, 
»  wonld  show  himsdf  poesetted  of  greater  courage  and  wisdom  than  any  other  person.  Zadig 
stoat  on  his  journey,  beteechhig  Venut  to  fortify  hit  courage  and  enlighten  hit  understanding, 
le  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphratet  on  the  eve  of  thit  great  day.  He  cauted  his  device 
0  be  inscribed  among  those  of  the  combatants,  concealing  hit  face  and  hit  name,  at  the  law 
fdtkied ;  and  then  went  to  repote  himself  in  the  apartment  that  fell  to  him  by  lot.  Hit 
tisad  Csdor,  who,  after  the  fruitless  search  he  had  made  for  him  in  Egypt,  wat  now  returned 
0  Babylon,  sent  to  bit  tent  a  complete  tuit  of  armour,  which  wat  a  pretent  from  the  queen,  at 
lie  from  himself  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  Persia.  Zadig  presently  perceived  that  these 
fsients  were  sent  by  Astarte ;  and  from  thence  hit  courage  derived  fresh  strength,  and  hit 
we  the  roost  animated  hopet. 

Next  day,  the  queen  being  teated  under  a  canopy  of  jewels,  and  the  amphitheatres  filled 
4th  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  rank  in  Babylon,  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  circut. 
^aeh  of  them  came  and  laid  his  device  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  magi.  They  drew  their 
evices  by  lot ;  and  that  of  Zadig  was  the  last  The  first  who  advanced  was  a  certain  lord, 
aoied  Itobad,  very  rich  and  very  vain,  but  possessed  of  little  courage,  less  address  and,  hardly 
f  any  judgment  at  all.  His  tervantt  had  persuaded  him  that  such  a  man  as  he  ought  to  be 
iog;  he  said  in  reply,  **  Such  a  man  as  I  ought  to  reign  ;**  and  thus  they  had  armed  him  cap- 
pie.  He  wore  an  armour  of  gold  enamelled  with  green,  a  plume  of  green  feathers,  and  a 
noe  adorned  with  green  ribbands.  It  wat  instantly  perceived  by  the  manner  in  which  Itobad 
tanaged  his  horse,  that  it  was  not  for  such  a  man  at  him  that  heaven  reserved  the  sceptre  of 
abylon.  The  first  knight  that  ran  against  him  threw  him  out  of  hit  taddle :  the  tecond  laid 
m  flat  on  his  horse's  buttocks,  with  his  legs  ui  the  air,  and  his  arms  extended.  Itobad  re- 
•vered  himself,  but  with  so  bad  a  grace,  that  the  whole  amphitheatre  burst  out  a  laughing. 
he  third  knight  disdained  to  make  use  of  his  lance;  but,  making  a  pass  at  him,  took  him  by 
e  right  leg,  and  wheeling  him  half  round,  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  sand.  The  squires  of 
e  games  ran  to  him  laughing,  and  replaced  him  in  his  saddle.  The  fourth  combatant  took 
on  by  the  left  leg,  and  tumbled  him  down  on  the  other  side.  He  was  conducted  back  with 
ftmfUl  shouts  to  his  tent,  where,  according  to  the  law,  he  was  to  pats  the  night ;  and  at  he 
iped  along,  with  great  difficulty,  he  taid ;  ^  What  an  adventure  for  tuch  a  man  at  1 1** 

The  other  knights  acquitted  themselvet  with  greater  ability  and  success.  Some  of  them 
Hquered  two  combatants ;  a  few  of  them  vanquished  three ;  but  none  but  Prince  Ottamut 
(kquered  four.  At  last  Zadig  fought  in  his  turn.  He  successively  threw  four  knights  off 
dir  saddles,  with  all  the  grace  imaginable.  It  then  remained  to  be  seen  who  should  be  con- 
^ror,  Ottamus  or  Zadig.  The  arms  of  the  first  were  gold  and  blue,  with  a  plume  of  the 
(He  colour ;  those  of  the  last  were  white.  The  wishes  of  all  the  spectators  were  divided  he- 
^•en  the  knight  in  blue  and  the  knight  in  white.  The  queen,  whose  heart  was  in  a  violent 
Ipltation,  offered  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  success  of  the  white  colour. 

The  two  champions  made  their  passes  and  vaults  with  so  much  agility,  they  mutually  gave 
d  received  such  dexterous  blows  with  their  lances  and  sat  to  firmly  in  thenr  taddles,  that 
•ry  body  but  the  queen  wished  there  might  be  two  kings  In  Babylon.  At  length,  thehr 
met  being' tired,  and  their  lances  broken,  Zadig  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem :  he  passet 
hind  the  blue  prince ;  springs  upon  the  buttocks  of  hit  horte ;  teiset  him  by  the  middle ; 
mwa  hUn  on  the  earth;  placet  hiatdf  in  the  taddle,  and  wheelt  round  Ottamut  at  he  lay 
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•itended  on  tiie  gniukd.  All  the  n^hitlMrtn  crie4  oiifr,  **  Vicl«7  to  tto  iiliite  ksi^r 
Ottanras  rites  in  a  vMe&t  pattimtf  &od  dnm  Wm  sirari  ^  Ztdig  Inpt  AnMH  hit  hoTM  wkhhii 
fsbre  IB  bis  baad*  Both  of  them  mf  nmi  on  the  §nmmi,  wagagBi  ia  a  stw  msAtA  whoa 
itrength  and  agility  triumph  by  tarn;.  Thaploiaeaof  tfaeif  helmets^  the  itadtaf  tbair  hi 
lets,  and  the  rings  of  their  amu>ttr,aredrive»  to  a  great  distaaca  by  iha  Yioleaae  of  a 
fivioos  blows.  Tbesrstrihe  with,  the  pohit  and  tbe  edge;  to  Iha  rii^  to  tha leli ;  OBthl 
bead,  on  the  breast ;  ibty  vetraat  i-  tfavj  adtanise ;  they  mcaswre  twofda;  they  ofeta  i  thsf 
seise  each  other;  they  bead'Hho  serpents ;  they  attack  Khs  lions  9  aad  tha  ira  evtsy  aeieal 
flashes  from  their  blows.  At  last  Zadig»  bavhig  raeoirered  hiaspiritl,  itopa),  asahaaaflsiati 
leaps  upon  Ottaaras;  throws  him  on  the  grauaAand  disannsfaim;  and. Ottaoma ariie eal^ 
•*  It  is  thou  alone,  O  white  knight,  that  oagbtest' to  reigin  over  Babylon  P  Tbe  iinaMi  waanev 
at  the  height  of  her  joy.  The  kaight  in  the  blue  amianr»  and  the  kaigfal  inc  vriiita,  waca  cm* 
dncted  each  to  his  own  aparUaent,  as  wall  as  alt  the  others,  aooonhng  to-tha-asteBtlas  if  the 
law.  Muteeeame  to  wait  opon  them,  and  to  serve  them  at  tabla.  k  may  ba  easily  iappessd 
that  the  qaeen'a  Mttla  mute  waited  npon  Zadig:  They  were  than  leli  to  thsmsciifs^  to  e^jsf 
the  sweets  of  repose  till  the  neat  UMmiog'^  at  which  tima  tha  oonqnsMrwas  hrbiin^  UadariM 
to  the  grand  magi,  to  eompart  It  with  that- which  faahad  lefti  and  make  biosaalf  knowB» 

' Zadig,  thoagh  deeply  in  love*  waa  so  nmch  fatigued  tliat  he  coaldnat halpslaqang.  Ilibai 
who  lay  near  hhn,  never  closed  his  eyas..  He  arose  hi  the  nighty  enterad  his  apartamnt,  toik 
the  white  arms  and  device  of  Zadig;  and-  pat  his  gneen  armour  inrtiteir  pUioe*  At  bfMk  fl( 
day,  he  went  boldly  to  the  grand  nuigi«  to^  dedana  that  so  great  a  man  as  he  waa  cea^ocwr. 
This  was  little  ezpected ;  however,  he  was  proclaimed  while  Zadig^  was  stall  adeepw  Astaitib 
surprised  and  filled  with  despair,  returned  to  Babylon.  The  amphitheatre  was  ahaest  enptj 
when  Zodig  awoke ;  be  sought  for  his  arms,  bat  could  find  none  bnt  the  green  armour*  With 
this  he  was  obliged  to  oover  himself,  having  nothing  else  near  hhn.  Astonished  and  eariftdl 
he  put  it  on  in  a  furious  passion,  and  advanced  in  his  equipage. 

The  people  that  still  remained  in  the  amphitheatre  and  the  circus  received  him  with  hosts 
and  hisses.  They  surronnded  him,  and  insulted  him  tohisi  faee.  Never  did  nan  safiilv  sadi 
crud  mortifications.  He  lost  bis  patience ;  with  his  sabra  h«-  dispersed  such  of  the  fiopnlaoe  tt 
dared  to  affront  him ;  but  he  knew  not  what  course  to  taha  He  could  not  see  the  qpseft; 
he  could  not  claim  the  white  armour  she  had  sent  Mas,  without  expesin§.baff  ^  and  thu^  wkih 
she  was  phmged  m  grie^  he  was  filled  with  fury  and  distraetioo^  He  walked  on  the  basks  <tf 
the  Euphrates,  fully  peiauaded  that  his  star  bad  desthmd-him  to  inevitable  misery  ^  andiavsl'^ 
ittg  in  his  mind  all  his  misfortanes*  frsm  the  adventare  of  the  woman  who  batad  oAe-eysd  iMi^ 
to  that  of  his  armoar.  **  This,**  said  he,  **  is  the  coasequence  of  my  having  slept  tee  ImV* 
Had  I  slept  less,  I  should  now  have  been  king  of  Babylon,  and  in  possessloo  of  AstaiUi 
Knowledge,  virtue,  and  courage,  have  hitherto  served  only  to  make  am  miserable.''  He  tlw 
let  (all  some  secret  nrarmuriags  against  Providence,  and  was  tempted  ta  believe  that  the  mM 
was  governed  by  a  emel  destiny,  which  oppressed  the  good,  and  prospered  knights  in  gnM 
armour*  One  of  his  greatest  mortifications  was  his  Ming  obliged  to  wear  that  green  afisa> 
which  bad  exposed  him  to  such  cowtumelions  treatment*  A  merchant  happmiog  to  pa»fe9b 
be  sold  it  to  him  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  bought  a  gown  and  &  k>og^  bonnet,  la:  thia  garb  hefii' 
ceeded  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Euphrates,  flNed  wtth  despafav  and  secretly  accusing  ftwif 
dence,  which  thus  continued  to  persecute  bias  wtth-aM-emllting  seveiit^ 

THi  anRMit 

While  he  was  thus  sauntering,  he  met  a  hermik,  whose  a^ite  and  venerable  beard  hav 
down  to  his  girdle.  He  held  a  book  hi  his  hand,  wUeh  ha  seed  with  great  attention.  ItHi 
stopped,  and  made  him  a  profound  obeisance.  The  hermit  retamed  thecompliment  withfMh 
a  noble  and  engaging  air,  that  Zadig  bad  the  curiosity  to  enter  into  conversation  with  hi* 
He  asked  him  what  bo^  it  was  that  be  had  been  reading  ? 

"  It  is  the  hook  of  destinies^**  said  the  hermit,  *' wenldst  thou  choose  to  kMk  mtoHr  tft 
put  the  book  into  the  bands  of  2Mig,  who,  thonsnghly  versed  as  he  was  in  sevaml 
eouki  not  decipher  a  shigla  character  ef  it.     Tfiis-oaly  nsdoobled  his  curiosity. 

"  Then  seemesC,"  said  thiagaed  fhlher,  •'to bein great  disCrasBw** 

'<Ah»rrepli0d  Zadig;  *«lhave  hot  too* m«sh  rei 
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dftfftflMMrrioe  toihM.  liiafe  •*€&  ywmd<CbeMm€r  ooaMtatfcNitetollie Meedfaig  ktift 
«r  Iheunhappjr.  7ad% liilt  himeilf  ittplred  wfth refpect  for ^tfae «ir, the b«utit«id the bMik 
tf 'tlw  harmit.  lie  fMiiid,  ia  tiM  courw  ef  ahe  cwivertitkNi,  that  4ie  waa  poiaeaaed  of -ayperiar 
iqpreaa  of  knowkclge.  The  heraiit  talked  of  fate,  of  juitioe»  of  •marala ,  «f  the  chief  good,  ef 
Imsan  weakneaa,  and  of  virtiie  and  vice,  'WiMi  sueh  a  tpbited  asd  movhig  eloquenoe,  thiit 
Eadig  'felt  hiMielf  drawn  toward  him  by  an  hreslitible  obarn.  He  canMttly  entveated  the 
&your  of  hit  company  till  their  return  to  Babylon. 

'*  I  ask  the  aaaw  fovonr  of  thee,**  laid  the  old  man ;  ''swear 'to  me  by  Orosaaies,  that  what- 
tver  I  do,  thou  wiH  not  leave  me  for  some  days."    Zadig  swore,  and  they  set  out  together. 

Ia  the  eiwning  the  two  travellere  arrived  at  a  superb  eattle.  The  hermit  entreated  ■ 
hMpltable  reception  for'himielf  and  the  young  man  who  aoeompanied  hhn.  The  porter,  whom 
one  might  have  easily  mistaken  for  a  great  lord,  introduced  them  with  a  ^fcind  of  disdainfhl 
afapfUty.  He  presented  them  to  «  principal  demeatic,  who  showed  them  his  master^  magnifi- 
itnt  apartments.  They  were  admitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  without  being  honoured 
with  the  laast  mark  of  regard  by  the  lord  of  the  castle ;  but  they  were  served>  lUbe  the  rear, 
ivith<dalicacy  and  profttsion.  They  were  then  presented  with  water  to  wash  thefar  hands,  in  a 
fohlan  basin  adorned  with  emeralds  and  rubies.  At  Ust  they  were  conducted  to  bed  in  a 
btBOtiftll  apartment;  and,  in  the  morning,  a  domestic  brought  each  of  tham  a  piece  of  gold, 
th&t  Sihicfa  th^  took  their  leav«  and  departed. 

*"  Tbe-maater  of  the  houae,"  said  Zadig,  ar  they  were  proceeding  on  their  journey,  *'  appears 
to  be. a  generous  man,  though  aemewhal  too  proud ;  he  nobly  performs  the  duties  of  hospi« 
lidlty.'* 

At  that  instant  he  observed  that  a  kind  af  large  pocket  which  the  hermit  had  was  filled 
and  diatended ;  and  upon  looking -more  narrowly,  he  found  that  it  eoatained  the  golden  basin 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  which  the  hermk  had  stolen.  He  durst  not  then  take  any 
Mlioe  of  it,  but  he  was  filled  with  a  atrange  surprise. 

Aiiout  noon  the  hermit  came  to  thotdoor  of  a  paltry  house  inhabited  by -a  rich  miser,  and 
bagged  the  favour  of  an  hospitable  reception  for  a  few  hours.  An  old  servant,  in  a  tattered 
gatb,  received  them  with  a  blunt  sind  fude  air,  and  4ed  them  into  the  stable,  where  he  gave 
than  aome  rotten  olives,  mouldy  bread,  and  soar  beor.  The  hermit  afe  and  drank  with  at 
ttfueh  seaming  satisfaction  aa  ho  had  done  the  evening  before ;  and  then  addressing  himself  te 
thO'dd  •servant,  who  watched -them  both  to  prevent  their  stealing  anything,  and  rudely  pressed 
then  to  depart,  he  gave  him  the  two  pieces  of  gold  he  had  received  in  the  morning,  and 
tkaaked  him  for  bis  great  civility :  **  Pray,*'  added  he,  «<  allow  mo  to  speak  to  thy  master.^ 

The  servant,  filled  with  astonishment,  introduced  the  two  travellevs. 

**  Magnificent  lord  !"  said  the  ^lermit,  "  I  cannot  but  return  thee  my  most  humble  thanks 
fer  the  noble  manner  in  which  thou  hast  entertained  us.  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  this 
golden  basin,  as  a  small  mark  of  my  gratitude.** 

The  «niter  started,  and  was  ready  to  fall  backwards ;  but  the  hermk,  without  giving  him 
time  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  Instantly  departed  with  his  young  fellow-traveller* 

'"-Fafehar,'**  sold  Zadig,  "what  Is  the  meaning  cf  all  this?  thou  seemeet  to  me  to  be  entirely 
iiflbrent  from  other  men ;  thou  stealest  a  golden  basin  adorned  with  precious  stones  from  a 
lord  .who  received  thee  magnificently,  and  givest  it  to  a  miser  who  treats  thee  with  indignity.** 

'*  Son,"  replied  the  old  man,  ^  this  magnificent  lord,  who  recdves  strangers  only  from 
VMity  and  ostentation,  wfll  hereby  bo  rendered  more  wise ;  and  the  miser  will  learn  to  prac- 
liie  the  duties  ofhoepftollty.    Be  surprised  at  nothing,  but  foHow  me.*' 

ZaAig  knew  not  as  yet  whether  he  was  in  company  with  the  most  foolish  or  the  most 
prudent  of  mankind ;  but  the  hermit  spoke  with  such  an  ascendancy,  that  Zadig,  who  was 
kiopeover  bound  by  his  oath,  could  not  refuse  to  follow  him. 

In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  a  house  built  with  equal  eleganoe  and  simplicity,  where 
Nothing  savoured  either  of  prodigality  or  avarice.  The  master  of  it  was  a  philosopher  who 
haid  -retired  <rom  the  •worM,  and  who  cultivated  in  peace  the  study  of  virtue  and  wisdom, 
tvlttaettt  any  ef  tlwt  rigid  and  morose  severity  so  commonly  to  be  found  in  men  of  his  character, 
lie  had  dhes^n  te  build  this  oemitry  i^ase.  In  which  he  received  strangers  wHh  a  generosity 
fllree  from  ostentation.  He  weiit  hhnscflf  te  meet  the  two  travellers,  whom  he  led  faito  a 
commodious  apartment,  where  he  desired  them  to  repose  th«n!Mfln«i  i^^lMdiv  '^Sftn^ 
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came  and  invited  them  to  &  decent  and  weU*erdered  repast,  during  which  he  apoke  with  great 
iadgment  of  the  last  revolutions  in  Babylon.  He  seemed  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the  qoeea, 
and  wished  that  Zadig  had  appeared  in  the  lists  to  dispute  the  crown :  '*  But  the  people,** 
added  be,  "do  not  deserve  to  have  such  a  king  as  Zadig."  Zadig  blushed,  and  felt  his  grieft 
redoubled.  They  agreed*  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  that  the  things  of  this  world  dkl 
not  always  answer  the  wishes  of  the  wise.  The  hermit  still  maintained  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  were  inscrutable ;  and  that  men  were  in  the  wrong  to  judge  of  a  whole,  of  which 
they  understood  but  the  smallest  part. 

They  talked  of  the  passions ;  "  Ah !"  said  Zadig,  '*  how  iatal  are  their  effects  V 

**  They  are  the  winds,**  replied  the  hermit,  **  that  swell  the  sails  of  the  ship ;  it  Is  tnie 
they  sometimes  sink  her,  but  without  them  she  could  not  sail  at  all.  The  bile  makes  us  sick 
and  choleric ;  but  without  the  bile  we  could  not  live.  Everytliing  in  this  world  \m  dangerotu^ 
and  yet  everything  in  it  is  necessary." 

The  conversation  turned  on  pleasure ;  and  the  hermit  proved  that  it  was  a  present  be- 
stowed by  the  Deity :  '*  For,"  said  he,  **  man  cannot  give  himself  either  sensations  or  ideas ;  he 
receives  all,  and  pain  and  pleasure  proceed  from  a  foreign  cause,  as  well  as  his  l>eing.'- 

Zodig  was  surprised  to  see  a  man,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  extravagant  actions,  ca- 
pable of  reasoning  with  so  much  judgment  and  propriety.    At  last,  after  a  conversatioo^ 
equally  entertaining  and  instructive,  the  host  led  his  guests  back  to  their  apartment,  blessins^ 
heaven  for  having  sent  him  two  men  possessed  of  so  much  wisdom  and  virtue.     He  ofiferedB. 
them  money,  with  such  an  easy  and  noble  air  as  could  not  possibly  give  any  offence.    Th^ 
hermit  refused  it,  and  said  he  must  now  take  his  leave  of  him,  as  he  purposed  setting  ooC: 
for  Babylon  before  it  was  light.    Their  parting  was  tender ;  Zadig  especially  felt  bimssL^ 
filled  with  esteem  and  affection  for  a  man  of  such  an  amiable  character. 

When  he  and  the  hermit  were  alone  in  their  apartment,  they  spent  a  long  time  in  praisbar 
their  host.     At  break  of  day  the  old  man  awakened  his  companion. 

**  We  must  now  depart,**  said  he,  "  but  while  all  the  iamily  are  still  asleep  I  will  leave  this 
man  a  mark  of  my  esteem  and  affection.**     So  saying,  he  took  a  candle  and  set  fire  to  timo 
house.     Zadig,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud,  and  endeavoured  to  hinder  him  from  com- 
mitting such  a  barbarous  action ;  but  the  hermit  drew  him  away  by  a  superior  force,  and  tbo 
bouse  was  soon  in  flames.    The  hermit,  who,  with  his  companion,  was  already  at  a  eon— 
siderable  distance,  looked  back  to  the  conflagration  with  great  tranquillity.     **  Thanks  be  to 
God,*'  said  he,  "the  house  of  my  dear  host  is  entirely  destroyed  1     Happy  man  1"    At  these 
words  Zadig  was  at  once  tempted  to  burst  out  a-laughing,  to  reproach  the  reverend  father,  to 
heat  him,  and  to  run  away.     But  he  did  none  of  all  these ;  for  still  subdued  by  the  poweifisl 
ascendancy  of  the  hermit,  he  followed  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  next  stage. 

This  was  at  the  house  of  a  charitable  and  virtuous  widow,  who  had  a  nephew  fourteen 
years  of  age,  a  handsome  and  promising  youth,  and  her  only  hope.  She  performed  tiw 
houDurs  of  her  house  as  well  as  she  could..  Next  day  she  ordered  her  nephew  to  accompsutiy 
the  strangers  to  a  bridge  which,  being  lately  broken  down,  was  become  extremely  dangeroitf 
in  passing.     The  young  man  walked  before  them  with  great  alacrity. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  bridge,  **  Come,'*  said  the  hermit  to  the  youth,  <<  I  must  show  my 
gratitude  to  thy  aunt."  He  then  took  him  by  the  hair,  and  plunged  him  into  the  river.  The 
boy  sunk,  appeared  again  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  current* 

'  O  monster  !    O  thou  most  wicked  of  mankind  1*'  cried  Zadig. 

"  Thou  promisedst  to  behave  with  greater  patience,**  said  the  hermit,  interrupting  bin* 
<*  Know,  that  under  the  ruins  of  that  house  which  Providence  hath  set  on  fire,  the  master  batli 
found  an  immense  treasure :  learn  also,  that  this  young  man,  whose  life  Providence  bsth 
shortened,  would  have  assassinated  his  aunt  in  the  space  of  a  year.** 

**  Who  told  thee  so,  barbarian  ?**  cried  Zadig ;  "  and  though  thou  hast  read  this  event  ii 
thy  book  of  destinies,  art  thou  permitted  to  drown  a  youth  who  never  did  thee  any  harm?^ 

While  the  Babylonian  was  thus  exclaiming,  he  observed  that  the  old  man  had  no  loogsr  s 

be<urd,  and  that  his  countenance  assumed  the  features  and  complexion  of  youth.  The  bennlt'' 

habit  disappeared,  and  four  beautiful  wings  covered  a  majestic  body  resplendent  with  Ugbt* 

O  sent  of  heaven  I   'O  divine  angel  I  **  cried  Zadig,  humbly  prostrating  himself  on  tbe 

ground  ;  '*  bast  thou  then  descended  from  the  Empyrean,  to  teach  a  weak  mortal  to  svbnit 

to  be  eternal  decreet  of  Providence  ?** 
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**  Man,^  Mid  the  angel  Jeirad,  ^judges  of  all  wittfeot  knewing  anything ;  and,  of  all  men, 
then  hest  deservett  to  be  enlightened*"    Zadig  begged  to  be  permitted  to  speak. 

"  I  diitnist  myself^**  said  he,  *'  but  may  I  presume  to  ask  the  fisvonr  of  thee  to  clear  up  one 
doubt  that  still  remains  on  my  mind ;  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  corrected  this 
youth,  and  made  him  vhluous,  than  to  have  drowned  him  ?**  j 

**  Had  he  been  virtuous,'*  replied  Jesrad,  *<  and  enjoyed  a  longer  Hfe,  it  would  have  been  his  "^ 
fate  to  have  been  assassinated  himself,  together  with  the  wife  he  wo«Id  have  married,  and  the  i 
diild  he  would  have  had  by  her." 

*<But  why,"  said  Zadig,  **Ib  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  crimes  and  misfortunes,  and 
that  these  misfortunes  should  fail  on  the  good  ?" 

**The  wicked,"  Veplied  Jesrad,*' are  always  unhappy:  they  serve  to  prove  and  try  the 
amsll  number  of  the  just  that  are  scattered  through  the  earth ;  and  there  is  no  evil  that  is  not 
productive  of  some  good." 

*<  But,**  said  Zadig,  **  suppose  there  were  nothing  but  good,  and  no  evil  at  all  ?" 

*  Then,"  replied  Jesrad,  "  this  earth  would  be  another  earth :  the  chain  of  events  would 
be  ranged  in  another  order,  and  directed  by  wisdom ;  but  this  other  ordcf^  wliich  would  be 
perfect,  can  exist  only  in  the  eternal  abode  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  which  no  evil  can  ap- 
proach. The  Deity  hath  created  millions  of  worlds,  among  which  there  is  not  one  that  re- 
aanbles  another.  This  immense  variety  is  the  effect  of  his  immense  power.  There  are  not 
two  leaves  among  the  trees  of  the  earth,  nor  two  globes  in  the  unlimited  expanse  of  heaven, 
that  are  exactly  similar ;  and  all  that  thou  seest  on  the  little  atom  in  which  thou  art  born, 
ought  to  be  in  its  proper  time  and  place,  according  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  him  who  com- 
prehends all.  Men  think  that  this  child  who  has  just  perished  is  fallen  into  the  water  by 
<iiuuice,  and  that  it  is  by  the  same  chance  that  this  house  is  burnt :  but  there  is  no  such  ( 
thing  as  chance :  all  is  either  a  trial  or  a  punishment,  or  a  reward,  or  a  foresight.  Remember 
^  German,  who  thought  himself  the  most  wretched  of  mankind.  Oromazes  sent  thee  to 
change  his  fate.     Cease  theii,  frail  mortal,  to  dispute  against  what  thou  onghtest  to  adore" 

^  But,"  said  Zadig as  he  pronounced  the  word  **  But"  the  angel  took  his  flight  to- 

v^erds  the  tenth  sphere.     Zadig  on  his  knees  adored  Providence,  and  submitted.     The  angel 
<^d  to  him  from  on  high,  **  Direct  thy  course  towards  Babylon." 

THE  ZNIOMAS. 

Zadig,  entranced,  as  it  were,  and  like  a  man  about  whose  head  the  thunder  had  burst, 
^idked  at  random.  He  entered  Babylon  on  the  very  day  when  those  who  had  fought  at 
^e  tournaments  were  assembled  in  the  grand  vestibule  of  the  palace,  to  explain  the  enig- 
"Ml*,  and  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  grand  magi.  All  the  knights  were  already  arrived, 
^Cept  the  knight  in  green  armour.  As  soon  as  Zadig  appeared  in  the  city,  the  people  crowd- 
^  iround  him  ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him,  every  mouth  blessed  him,  and  every  heart  wished 
^^  the  empire.  The  envious  man  saw  him  pass  ;  he  frowned  and  turned  aside :  the  people 
Ootidocted  him  to  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held.  The  queen,  who  was  informed  of 
^  arrival,  became  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  agitations  of  hope  and  fear.  She  was  filled  with 
^adety  and  apprehension.  She  could  not  comprehend  why  Zadig  was  without  arms,  nor 
^hy  Itobad  wore  the  white  armour.  A  confused  murmur  arose  at  the  sight  of  Zadig.  They 
^Qre  equally  surprised  and  charmed  to  see  him  ;  but  none  but  the  knights  who  had  fought 
^«re  permitted  to  appear  in  the  assembly. 

*'  I  have  fought  as  well  as  the  other  knights,**  said  Zadig,  **  but  another  hero  wears  my 
%rms ;  and  while  I  wait  for  the  honour  of  proving  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  demand  the 
Hberty  of  presenting  myself  to  explain  the  enigmas."  The  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
lUa  reputation  for  probity  was  still  so  great,  that  they  admitted  him  without  scruple. 

The  first  question  proposed  by  the  grand  magi  was,  **  What,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  is 
t|ie  longest  and  the  shortest,  the  swiftest  and  the  slowest,  the  most  divisible  and  the  most 
Extended,  the  most  neglected  and  the  most  regretted,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done, 
^^vhich  devours  everything,  however  small,  and  yet  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  object,  how- 
ever great?" 

Itobad  was  to  speak.  He  replied,  that  so  great  a  man  as  he  did  not  understand  enigmas  ; 
and  that  it  was  suflScieut  for  him  to  have  conquered  t>y  his  strength  and  valour.  Some  said 
that  the  meaning  of  the  enigma  was*  Fortune  \  lota^,  IViQ  ^vc\)cl\  voAk  ^'CQ>2et%>'^^  \2«s$S:^.» 
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nity;  nothing  it  «boctev«  iiMtil  itiMVffMt  §m  the-  icujifl^ihnnnr  $1  mn  jwdfelt  f  M 
tbiog  more  slow  i»  liim  th«t  «fLp«fU ;  MMiiiig  ntrt  lapid  t»Mm4lMlei4v|rf(  i^gfttlpm 
entiyMlt  to  iainHy,io«mU»eM4titMiiitiily4fidiU»l«:  «U  wm  •ogleot  M,  tU  n^rei  tN  )91 
of  it ;  nothing  can  be  done  without  it  t  H  emigae  to  ahUviofi  wli«tfv«r  if  miwtrCkif  fiT  M« 
trimaiiiitted  to  poiCority,  tmd  it  iini»ortAUM»  fuob  aotlooi  u  ma$  Iraly  gret^**  Xbi  miitJiW 
Kckpewledg«4  thet  Zi4ig  mm  ia  the  risbt. 

The  next  question  was,  **  What  is  the  thing  which  we  reeeivv  wttlMMil  UiMiui,  whieh  « 
oijey  witiioiit  knowing  bew,  whieh  wa  give  «wAy:  t»  others  wJUoat  liooiriig  where  k  ii  to  k 
found,  and  which  we  lose  without  being  consciom  of  our  flMforlUBe?" 

Every  one  gave  hie  own  oxphMiatioiw  Zadig  alone  gHeised  thot  It  w^  Ulbt  and  evpliJnc 
ail  iha  other  enigmas  with  equal  iaoUily*  kobad  alw^re  said  that  aothiag  wae  asoro  oeay*  M 
that  he  could  have  answered  them  with  the  same  readiness,  had  he  chosaa  to  bavo  given  faia 
self  the  trouble.  Qaestioae  were  then  ptroposed  on  justiee*  on  the  eavere^gn  food*  and  on  tl 
art  of  governments    Zadig's  aasvKeni  were  judged  to  be  the  meet  eolid* 

<'  What  a  pity  k  is."  seid they,  **  that  siieh  agreat  genius  shoald  be  to  bndakalght  r 

'*  lUustriotts  lorde/  said  Zadig,  "  I  havo  had  the  honour  of  eoo<Hi'Bring  in  the  tonmimni 
It  ii  to  me  that  the  white  armour  belongs*  Lord  Itobadtooli  poisession  of  it  during  my  ilee| 
He  probably  thought  that  it  would  fit  bim  better  than  the  gtnen*  I  am  now  tnidy  to  proa 
in  yonr  presoaes,  with  asy  mmtk  and  fwovd  against  9U  that  bmnitilid  white  nnnonr  wkk^  I 
took  from  me,  that  it  is  J  that  had  ibe  benour  of  oonqneriag  tbo  bmve  QtteiM 

Itobad  aeeepted  the  diallaogt  mth  the  greatest  oonfidenos^  Ho  nevnr  donblied  but  tbi 
armed  ae  be  wia,  nntb  a  helmet,  a  ouirasp»  and  bmrnaiief  be  would  obtain  an  eeey  vietei 
over  a  champian  in  a  €ap  and  a  nu»tle«  2idig  drew  his  §vovd»  salating  the  faeen*  wk 
looked  at  him  with  a  mlxtnni  of  Isar  a»d  joy.  Itobad  drew  his  witliont  fainting  any  on 
He  rushed  upon  Zad%  like  *  nun  who  bed  nothing  to  iear  (  he  was  neady  to  deavo  Mm  i 
two.  Zadig  knew  bew  to  ward  off  bis  bk>ws  by  opposing  the  strongest  part  of  bis  ewofd' 
the  weakest  of  that  of  bis  adversary,  In  such  a  manner  that  Itobad's  sword  was  broken.  {Jpt 
vhidi  Zadig,  seising  bis  enemy  by  the  waist,  threw  bim  on  the  ground ;  and  fixing  the  psi. 
of  his  sword  at  the  extremity  of  Us  bfeast-plate,  **  Suffer  thyself  to  be  disarmed/'  said  hf^  **  s 
thou  art  a  dead  man."  Itobad,  always  surprised  at  the  disgraces  that  happened  to  such 
man  as  he,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Zadig,  who  took  from  bim,  with  great  composure,  his  ma 
ntficent  helmet,  bis  superb  cnirass,  his  fine  hrassarts,  his  shiningnaishes,  clothed  Inmself  wi 
tbem,  end  in  this  dress  ran  to  throw  bimsdf  at  the  feet  of  Astarte.  Cador  aeeily  proved  A 
the  armour  belonged  to  Zadig.  He  was  afiknowiedged  king  by  the  unenimone  eonient  1 
the  whole  nation,  and  espeeioily  by  that  of  Astarte,  who,  a&er  so  numy  ealamities»  now  taiM 
the  exquisite  pieasore  of  seeing  her  lover  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  to  be  hi 
bosband.  Itobad  went  home  to  be  called  lord  In  his  own  bouse.  Zadig  was  king,  and  wf 
bappy;  he  receUecied  what  the  angel  Jesrad  had  said  to  bim ;  he  evna  remondMrsd  tih 
grain  of  sand  that  became  a  diamond.  The  qaeen  and  Zadig  adored  Provkienoe.  He  hd 
the  capriek)us  beauty  Missouf  to  run  through  the  world.  He  sent  in  seareb  of  the  robtei 
▲rbflgad,  to  whom  he  gave  an  honourable  post  in  his  army,  promising  to  ndfanee  hl»tt 
the  first  dignities  ii  he  behaved  like  a  true  warrior,  and  threatening  to  hang  him  if  in 
followed  the  professkm  of  a  robber. 

Setoc,  with  the  fair  Almona,  was  called  from  the  heart  of  AndNa,  and  pboed  at  tb 
bead  of  the  commerce  of  Babylon.  Gader  was  preferred  and  distingnished  aoeordiag  to  bi 
great  serviees.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  king ;  and  the  king  #as  then  the  only  monarcbn 
eaalh  that  bad  a  ftiend.  The  Uttle  mute  was  not  forgotten.  A  fine  house  was  given  to  tb 
fisherman ;  QrtBm  was  oendemned  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  restore  bios  km  nib 
bnt  the  fisherman^  who  was  now  becoose  wise,  took  only  tlie  money. 

But  neither  eouU  the  bcnutifiil  Semira  bo  comforted  for  having  believed  that  Zadig  aroil 
be  blind  of  an  eye ;  aer  did  Azera  cease  to  lament  her  having  attempted  to  ent  off  hie  nM 
Tbefar  griefc,  however,  be  aeltened  by  his  presents.  The  envious  man  died  of  rage  and  sbMV 
The  empire  enjoyed  peace,  glory,  and  plenty.  This  was  the  happiest  age  of  the  earth ;  1 
waa  governed  by  lovn  and  instlce.    Tbo  people  Uessed  Zadig,  and,  ZadfgUemed  heaven 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  How  happ*  uigkt  ihm  wise  uiA  Tiftmrnt  lit* 
Wer*c  not  for  wicked  hearts  tliat  prowl  tbm  evHh, 
To  torn  iU  bUn  to  niMry.**  Scrm^, 

>vu  a  sad  gUff  that,  that  I  once  got  by  an  affair  that  occurred  in  the  Irish  country  while  I 
c  np  my  abode  there,  and  It  put  my  nerves  more  out  of  the  way  than  I  can  well  describe 
%  as  I  am  only  recollecting  the  matter  as  a  bye-past  fact.   But  such  a  sight  as  a  father  and 

sons,  an  old  grey-headed  man,  and  I  may  say  his  whole  fiunily,  going  all  together,  as  I  saw 
m  go  past  my  door,  and  In  my  view,  and  that  of  thousands,  is  such  as  I  hope  never  to  see 

like  of  again ;  although  I  do  not  think  that  the  worM  is  growing  better  in  these  last  days* 
r  so  fast  as  I  could  wish  it  should.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  world  must  still  be  a 
.  world,  for  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  with  it,  else  such  things  could  never  have 
opened  as  I  am  now  mtising  over,  and  which  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of.  If  any  one 
bes  to  know  what  the  affair  was,  let  them  sit  down  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  them,  as  well  I 
I,  the  whole  story. 

!t  was  while  I  was  living  within  the  interior  precincte  of  the  flaunting  city  of  Dublin,  in  the 
ih  kingdom,  that  I  first  began  seriously  to  make  my  observations  on  things  in  general ;  so 
ndering  to  and  fro  to  observe  the  city,  as  much  as  possible,  at  a  distance,  rather  than  in  its 
ler  embraces,  my  walks  lay  often  In  those  southern  environs  of  the  place,  that  spread  off  so 
tasantly  towards  the  green  sloping  hills,  joining  the  King's  county,  which  the  Irisli,  in  their 
lal  boastful  phraseology,  choose  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  the  Dublin  mountains.  On  that 
«  of  the  city,  and  on  a  pleasant -elevation,  is  situated  the  healthy  village  of  Harold's  Cross, 
A  beyond  the  village  towards  the  said  mountains,  appear  the  picturesque  policies  of  Robert 
awfield,  Esq.,  of  the  Warren,  some  time  a  representative  in  parliament  for  the  Irish 
ttropolis. 

Mow  there  lived  by  the  road  side,  beyond  Harold's  Cross,  and  near  to  the  fine  domain  of  the 
arren,  an  elderly  man  and  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kearney,  who  had  two  strapping  sons 
bg  at  home  with  them.  These  young  men  bore,  however,  rather  a  ne'er«do-well  character, 
d  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Kearneys  were  known  extensively  round,  as  a  suspicious  and 
Hiblesome  sort  of  people.  Yet  were  they,  after  all,  rather  well  liked»  and  applauded,  by 
4r  own  sort  of  rabbling  clan  jamfrey  of  the  neighbourhood,  more,  for  aught  I  know, 
Bause  they  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man,  than  for  any  good  or  commendable 
>lities.  The  old  woman  (her  name  was  Judith,  or  rather  Judy,  as  the  people  called  her) 
•  well  named  after  that  strong-stomached  amazon  who  cut  off  the  head  of  the  man  with 
om  she  went  to  consort  herself,  as  we  read  of  in  the  Apocrypha;  for  she  was  known  all 
^d  to  be  a  perfect-bom  devil,  and  like  many  other  of  the  parents  of  the  Irish  youth,  able 
^»Hng  up  her  sons  in  the  practice  of  all  manner  of  malice  and  wickedness.     We  cannot  say 

**Th«  saoUiMnry  of  TIm  Doninie'i  Legacy '  is  mod  deteribed— a  benevolent  aod  wen-infonned 
'^tiflh  Tillage  •chooloBaater  becomes  independent,  by  tlie  aMaae  of  a  piopetty  left  Wm  by  one  of  hto 
'Ue,  and  is  tbereby  enmbled  to  gratify  a  favoorite  propensity  to  ramble  on  foot  fluoagbont  tbe  eo«atry, 
.MUt  in  wbiob  Iw  bad  previo«sly  indiriged  as  mneb  as  possiblo  during  the  receswi  of  hii  school  avo- 
t^fts.  Tates,  for  the  roost  part  connected  wick  tlie  incident  and  cbarader  ho  !■  Mppceed  to  encoimtor 
'Woo  peregrinations,  he  bequeathed  to  a  friead  for  publication,  and  hence  the  title  of  tiM  work/'  fte> 
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that  the  old  mmn  was  quite  to  bad  at  hit  amiable  helpmate  (for  without  doubt«  the,  at  her 
iielghbourt  would  tay,  was  "  a  tweet  nut  **),  and  it  wat  even  afilrmed  that  he  had  oecaaioDally 
in  hit  life  manifested  sundry  tymptoms  of  a  reckless  sort  of  Irish  generosity.  Besides,  the 
father  of  this  hopeful  family  had  no  imagination  to  invent  a  wicked  plot,  yet  still  he  was  of  i 
sour  and  dogged  turn,  had  within  him  a  deep  spirit  of  suspicion  and  of  vengeance,  and  if  be 
deserved  not  the  praise  of  having  the  head  to  conceive,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  bad  the 
hand  to  execute,  ttedarkftt  sebeme- of  guilt  and  cruflty. - 

In  advertftig  fto  Urn  ^ibjsct  «r  the  pei^tibiKtf  of  iHair,  ^aiticulatlf  fti  Ireland,  it  hath 
always  appeared  to  me  an  exceedingly  wise  and  reasonable  proposal,  that  in  order  to  pwUj 
the  character  of  the  Irish  youth  ,of  the  lower  orders,  #4  should  begin  by  shooting  all  Che 
parents  with  a  cannon ;  at  least  this  was  the  plan  of  a  most  reasonable  and  humane  person, 
who  lived  about  the  times  of  the  celebrated  Irish  Dean,  and  who  had  more  wisdom  than  I 
think  it  at  all  convenient  to  pretend  to.  But  not  being  versed  in  metaphysics  so  as  to  entitle 
me  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  this  sensible  project,  the  story  leads  me  simply  to  observe, 
that  at  least  the  young  Kearneys  of  whom  yte  are  nbw  speaking,  could  not  be  expected  to 
imbibe  much  of  the  spirit  of  §9AUnmm<mtA  konettf,  ftom  1^  waft  and  conversation  of  tuch 
parents. 

Accordingly  "  the  boys"  were  persons  of  what  philosophers  would  oaU  *' a  mfatad  chastfi 
ter,"  tAat  is  to  ssy,  they  hud'tlifer  vsooT  i^i-barbarous  virtues  of  the  Irish  roounfainasij 
.generous,  hosp^ble,  and  warm  towards  those  whom  they  chose  for  the  moment  to  delight  isa 
hvLt  sttvage  and  iilSsh  wheu  the  ift  was  over.  Still,  however,  they  were  rather  baadsosM 
boys,  bad  the  wiM  and  rotini;  eyv  of  the  southern  Hibernian,  with-  the  showy,,  spluttwiag,  aiul 
sploring  manner  of  the  ordinary  native.  A  full  shara  of  the  bad  dispositions  of  mankind  th«f 
certainly  had  inherited,  to  quafify  them  for  villains^  yet  still  it  must  have  beea  by  tlnfat 
Amiable  parents  alone  that  tfiese  youths  were  fuUy  instructed  in  the  mystery  of  iaiquit|r. 

The  Keameryv  bad  a  <Sow,  whldi  lived  abroad  about  the  neighbourhood,  mkd.  soma  ha&C 
•dosen  pigs,  who  fived  af  home  with  the  family.     How  the  pigs  got  their  living,  ok  indeed  t|Bi9 
Kearneys  themseltes^  was  by  no  means  cfearly  made  out  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  pcefjig 
in  the  cabins  around.     But  as  for  the  cow,  it  was  no  secret  that,  although  aa  honest  sad 
4isereet4e«k1ng  a  brute  sat  twed  be,  ^e  was  universally  allowed  to  be  a  cmnmot^  u 
«nd  a  thief»  getting  her  Rvhtg  wherever  she  could,  or  rather  wherever  she  waa  drivwir 
bringing  disgrace  and'  tt  Mush  vpdit  all  the  well-disposed  cows,  from  Harold's  Cboss  to- 
Dublin  mountains,    l^^cow^wasa  constant  object  of  eyesore  and  disjputa  tbroughMl  tfts 
Neighbourhood,  and  iff  partiisuhr  by  the  savants  and  retainers  o£  Kr  Sbawfioldy  of  tfes 
"WVLrren,  for  the  grass  WhMi  grew  so  rich  upon  the  broad  meadows  of  his  estate  sh»  M 
always  been  peculiar^  fbnd  of^  and  tb  thiis  predilection  the  four  Kearneys  neveir  ware  kaswi 
lo  have  made  the-  Mfaitest  objection.     iWr  Sbawfield  himself,  who  knew  the  chss&ctes  of  tliV 
Kearneys  well,  IsMied  Seteral  strong  proclamations  against  them  and  their  cow,  but  to  th«s 
they  were  too  audacious  to  pay  any  attention ;  and  as  for  his-  own  people,,  whose  duty  it  Vii 
to  have  curbed  or  punishedf  smsh  doings^  they  stood  too  much  in  awe  of.  the  Kearneys  thiilR 
selves  to  take  any  actlte  skt)s  agafanst  thetn. 

At  this  time  there  lited  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  furtbep  side  oC  the  waiMil 
4emesne,  a  widow  wonmu,  who,  together  with  her  two  daughters^  tbeu  living  at  hoBsa  ffHk 
her,  were  held  in  mveb  fhvtnir  by  the  sqBire,  the  father  of  the  girls  having  been'longaiaiiiiil 
dMnestlc  of  the  fkmily,  and  the  widow  add  children  being  uniformly  ladustrioos  and. 
This  woman  eAcifed  sosere  ettvf  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  from  Iho  daeided 
shown  to  her  by  the  sqofre,  but  f^oiu  the  w^y  fn-  which  she  chose  to  bring  «p  her  diugtiti* 
whom  it  was  tbougM  she  was  rearitag  with  a  cleanliness  very  much  abova  their  cendi<ii> 
But  thhi  ndghbouriy  cmvy  began  tesensibly  to  merge  into  admiration  and  raspect,  as  the  #iii 
grew  to  womanhood:  for  though  tttey  all  lived  in  much  isolation*  in  their  cottaga  no0  thi 
ftMt  of  the  Dublin  notintains,  they  were  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  yonng  w union  assm^t 
that  they  tacidy  came  to  be  held  up  for  a  paitero»  and  one  of  thosSy  the  eMes^  lnjfiftti 
^uice  distioguii^d  and  talked  of  for  her  beauty. 

It  was  not  kft  tf  Ibflg  time  known  who  was  tbo  favonrad  one  sff  ali  those  IhnI  M#  eigi^t 
aoogbt  tbo  oomiNuiy  of  Mattio  Conner,  and-  the  secret  was  $rst  diseovered  bjr  thn  alttaiit* 
Mr  Sinwfield  Mmiel^  who,  with  the  virtuous  anxiety  of  a  beneiFolail  huHlMii^  iepf  t  t/kftf 


►^Jw^to^a  itpe«atnit ^f to  iatfWMtliig  a dawafctr.  He  MMgoiMd %f  M8itail» 
mt  fdHi  'PMiifltppppffm],  41m  lover  «l  Matlte,  Id  As  penm  oT  m  Mtive  ycmg  lrik>w»  ih^ 
MNi4f •ooe^f  itft'OMMt  tatpecud  Unontt  $  and  ho  aeeroUjr  mtolvod,  if  the  youth  ooBtiwMd  to 
ifit  as  praifeworthiiy  as  he  had  begun,  to  make  hln  an  objeet  4d  bis  Aivour  and  proinotkiiz» 
Hit  )ie««s  Che  omm  dttpaaed  to  do,  at  Owen  Lambert,  the  jwung  «an,  had»  of  liit  own 
iQOOfd,  shown  a  firmness  and  « tpdrit  te  rttitthi;  the  pro'voking  freedoms  of  the  Kearaejft* 
MVBh  nt  tie  one  bnt  himself  bad  ventured  to  attempt.  Tho  first  thing,  therefore,  Mr  Shawfield 
Ud,  mu  *»  fMl^  Owen  liambert  bis  grieve  or  park  •ranger,  entrnsting  him  with  the  eharge 
)f  the  whole  of  his  policies,  and  directing  his  attention,  particularly,  to  the  wanton  and 
uiullhig  intrusions  of  the  Kearneys  and  others,  who  made  repeated  depsedations  on  faia 
pioperty. 

This  new  situation,  thus  conferred  upon  Lambert,  rendered  him  pecnliariy  obooxiout  ta 
Am  whole  of  the  Keameyf»  who  saw,  in  his  spirit  and  indefatigable  activity,  an  obstacle  and  a. 
ijhadc,  of  no  trifling  power,  to  their  hindrance  in  their  vaiioos  impndemt  proceedings.  It 
Imppened  ako,  about  this  time,  that  the  eldest  of  the  two  younger  KeaRieyt  (his  name  was- 
PM)  liaving  thought  fit,  at  was  seldom  the  ease,  to  accept  of  a  lew  days'  laboar  on  a  fana 
Mfcmd  the  Warren,  and  near  to  the  clean  cottage  of  the  sridow,  set  hit  eyes,  -ior  thp  first 
llhpn,  to  take  particular  notice  of  her,  qpon  the  handsome  and  happy  Mattie  Ceonor,  and 
ptting  at  once  into  a  natural  sort  of  savage  iove,  boldly  and  aidently  tried  fbr  Mafttle*a 
lequaintance. 

The  reception  that  Fat  Keamoyls  aadaoiout  addresses  raoilved  fitem  so  gentle  a  spirit  as 
Midlie  need  not  he  described,  partieularfy  as  both  sisters  had  4»ieen  well  warped  against  tncH 
Dompany  bf  their  mother,  4he  ^niet  and  -careful  widow  of  the  cottage.  The  tpkrit  of  Kaanioy 
Wat  ef  nourte  toe  vadkally  bad,  and  his  ignoranoe  too  much  approaching  to  rufiUm  bar- 
lartwa^  to  enable  him  to  aee  or  account  for,  with  anything  like  Aiimett,  the  eause  and  the 
retsonablenem  nf  his  decided  repulse.  So  he  brooded  over  his  viortification  with  a  tour  Ml 
indgefirt  gUiom ;  and  being,  like  most  bad  youths,  the  pet  of  his  fnotbar,  to  that  amiabla  lady 
ha  iota.  iuHMurted  the  cause  of  his  sullen  looks  and  his  bitter  chagria. 

Xhm  .peculiar  icurae  of  conscious  wiekedness  #at  do  new  Alag  ta  the  mother  of  th4 
SaniBayty  that  is,  the  eontSnusd  dread  of  being  avoided  by  (her  goad,  and  the  abiding  sense 
iiat  ihef  deaerMs  to  be  avoided.  Amid,  therefore,  her  envtous  •wrath  at  the  gentle  and  in- ' 
offensive  widow  •  of  the  cottage,  the  beldame  had  the  sagacity  to  oonchtda  that  tome  oae 
BUat  be  favoured  with  the  love  of  Mattie  Connor,  and  a  thought  having  crossed  the  suspicious 
'>^>oding  of  the  moment,  a  strong  curiosity  took  'fost  hold  of  her,  to  know  if  the  person  could 
*^^Ssib1y  be  the  squire's  active  and  daring  confident;,  Owen  Lambert.  Disdaining  to  make 
^<|uiries  of  the  neighbours,  most  of  whom  avoided  much  familiarity  with  her  or  with  her 
"^ddd  fomilyf  she*  with  the  indefinite  purpose  and  dogged  paraejwanee  of  a  malevolent 
^Uit,  #«ttt  night  after  night,  for  several  trials,  to  ascertain  of  a  surety,  for  her  inward  satis** 
^^iHon,  wheU^er  Owen  LambMt  actually  was  the  youth  who,  as  ehe  had  learned,  aras  frequently 
^fim,  under  the  aloud  of  night,  to  steal  from  the  loae  oottage  where  Mattie  and  her  mother 

Jk  10  happened,  that  for  several  nights  at  this  time,  Owen  Lamhert'a  dnt^r  had  prevented 
Imfirom  seoing  his  Mattie,  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  he  appeared  to  gladden  all  the  inmates 
f  '  tl^  «ottagie^  and  to  carry  to  his  aweetheart  the  pleasing  news  of  the  avasrals  perfect  appro- 
'Man  of  their  union,  and  of  his  having  given  orders  for  the  prepanntioB  of  a  eomfortehia 
IHtage  for  their  reoeptmn,  which  stood  near  the  eentro  of  the  poUoics  of  the  warren,  and 
ilMl  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  ^em  in  less  than  a  fortaiglMU  iHtar  partaking  of  soma 
tfraahmaat  with  the  kind  inmates  of  the  aottage,  Lambert  took  his  leave,  intending  to 
Upgwori  towards  home,  hut  Mattie  slipped  out  to  he  his  ooevoy  thraagh  tha  fifld  towards 
ba  lane,  from  the  natural  wish  to  enjoy  a  little  talk  by  themselves,  and  tlhe  partiag  emhraoe 
i  Mn  who  was  ao  soon  to  he  her  own  for  ever. 

At  they  crossed  the  field  which  led  towards  the  mad,  their  whisper,  ao  intereetuigto  both, 
Ha  aomewhat  interrupted  by  their  aceidentatiy  observing  a  shapaleM  %ttre,  moidag,  or  mither 
tmltig  aleng^  by  Hie  fence  beside  them.  There  wss  soamely  any  moon,  Iha  fijgare  iwat  in  tha 
iMllfiT  Jjitt  by  the  hedge,  and  the  place  befag  lonesome,  and  no  thoroiigl4iMnft«ear,  iso  unez* 
liiiaii  aa  apparltioB  filled  hoth  the  youth  and  hit  betrollMd  witti  acma  ftppmhanrioau    Aa 
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tbev  drew  near  to  the  stile  that  parted  them  from  the  road,  Lambert  stood  ItilU  determiiied 
to  wait  until  the  figure  should  eome  up,  and  to  address  to  it  the  usual  challenge  of  etvility. 

«  God  save  you,  friend !"  was  his  natural  address,  as  the  woman  oame  np^  after  the  minaer 
of  the  common  people  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland. 

**  God  save  you  kindly  f*  was  the  hypocritical  response  of  the  mother  of  Uie  Kearneys,  sad 
when  she  came  up,  and  the  dull  moonbeam  discovered  the  features  of  the  well-known  and  de- 
tested old  woman,  a  shuddering  feeling  came  involuntarily  over  both  of  the  lovers,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  there  was  something  which  boded  no  good  to  either,  in  this  her  unexpected 
presence  and  observation. 

**  It  is  far  from  Harold's  Cross  for  you  to  be  at  this  hour,  Mrs  Kearney,**  said  Lambert, 
civilly,  **  but  may-be  ye  have  lost  your  way  as  ye  crossed  from  the  mountains.  It's  a  darkish 
night  sure,  for  all  the  pretension  of  a  moon." 

**  Mind  the  moulahan  at  your  side,  and  never  mind  me,  Mr  Lambert,"  said  the  old  wonan, 
saucily,  as  she  stepped  over  the  stile  ;  ''and  there's  moon  enqugh  yet  to  light  me  to  Harold's 
Cross  If  I  want  to  go,  but  sure  ye's  both  can  see  to  kiss  by  the  moon's  glimmer  that  shows  st 
night  where  the  bog  is  blackest,  although  ye's,  may-be,  may  have  less  light  than  will  serve  yon 
to  keep  the  four  corners  of  the  Warren  free  from  cute  cattle,  that  ken  the  differ  between  the 
squire's  grass  and  the  cotter's  cabbag^."  Thus  saying,  the  old  woman  went  muttering  awajr, 
and  before  the  lovers  could  recover  their  momentary  surprise,  she  was  lost  in  the  dark  windiof 
of  the  narrow  lane. 

•  **  There  is  something  that  I  do  not  like  forbodes  me  about  that  wicked  old  woman,"  said 
Mattie  Connor,  la3dng  her  hand  with  alarm  on  her  breast  *'  I  wish  no  sad  thing  be  yet  to 
happen  to  us,  Owen,"  she  added,  looking  anxiously  in  the  young  man's  countenance. 

**  Pooh,  never  fear,  my  jewel,  Mattie,"  said  Lambert  gaily,  and  soon,  by  further  expostnlSi 
tion,  be  succeeded  in  qudling  the  fears  of  his  anxious  lass.  Thus,  with  thefr  usual  tendenefl^ 
they  parted  for  the  night,  forgetting,  in  pleasanter  thoughts,  this  ill-boding  encounter. 

On  the  same  night  three  fine  sheep  were  stolen  from  the  flock  in  the  Warren  Park,  and 
when  the  old  woman  arrived  at  home  she  found  her  sons  washing  carefully  the  blood  from  off 
their  hands ;  the  snpper  that  already  fried  on  the  cottage  fire  was  seasoned  with  the  foil  tale 
of  her  discovery,  and  sundry  taunts  and  hints,  and  half-intimated  threatenings,  addresiMl  to 
'w'^her  sons,  that  made  the  eyes  of  the  three  men  flash  with  a  fiendish  expression,  sadly  predicted 
what  was  afterwards  to  be  consummated. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SEVEitAL  weeks  after  this,  however,  passed  quietly  away,  and  now  Owen  Lambert  and  Mattie 
Connor  were  married  and  happy,  and  living  in  the  pleasant  honeymoon  of  their  unioB  in 
the  pretty  cottage  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  Warren  policy.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  seemed  disposed  to  rejoice  in  their  union,  from  Harold's  Cross  to  the 
Dublin  mountains,  excepting,  indeed,  the  Kearney  family,  whose  envy  and  malice  exceeded 
all  bounds,  and  only  wanted  an  occasion  to  break  out  into  some  deed  which  should  glat  and 
gratify  the  infernal  spirit  to  which  these  wretched  people  had  now  entirely  given  way.  Thii 
feeling  of  demoniac  hate  was  aggravated,  if  possible,  by  the  very  forbearance,  demencyt  sod 
advocacy  in  their  favour  with  the  squire,  of  the  sensible  and  considerate  grieve  of  the  warren ; 
and  by  their  being  made  sensible  that  he  had  fully  traced  the  theft  of  the  three  sheep  to  thefli) 
and  had  partly  concealed  it,  and  partly  taken  the  blame  of  their  loss  upon  himself,  on  acooint 
of  his  temporary  absence  from  the  grounds  at  the  time — ^he  wishing,  if  possible,  by  ftdrneSBf 
and  faithful  vigilance  in  future,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  cause  of  difference  between 
the  Kearneys  and  his  master. 

But  all  this  cautious  and  indulgent  conduct  only  served  to  deepen  the  hatred  of  the  tefrta" 
ated  family,  whose  malignant  spirit  seemed  to  brood  day  and  night  over  the  provoking  good 
conduct,  and  still  more  provoking  success  of  the  attentive  grieve.  The  praises  which  the  pM^ 
pie  of  the  neighbourhood  lavished  on  the  young  couple  for  their  looks,  as  they  now  appstfed 
in  their  well- saved  clothes  of  a  Sunday,  walking  arm  in  arm  so  lovingly  past  the  Keameyi* 
rery  door,  to  and  from  the  Protestant  church  in  Harold's  Cross,  was  like  wormwood  to  thn 
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eaviav»  ip!rit  of  the  three  men,  and  ttung  them  to  madneti  as  it  was  weekly  repeated  in  their 
ears.  Yet  with  all  their  malice,  the  natural  dread  with  which  cowardly  vice  always  regards 
open-fronted  virtue  and  manly  good  conduct,  together  with  the  firm  threatening  of  the  aquire, 
so  awed  the  Kearneys,  that  they  dared  not  drive  their  cow  into  the  parks  of  the  warren  as  they 
were  used  to  do,  and  made  them  waver  in  their  half-formed  purposes  of  vengeful  audacity. 
But  the  cow  now  being  expelled  from  every  field  and  enclosure  round,  began  to  be  mueh  in 
want  of  grass,  and  to  give  a  stinted  measure  of  the  dairy  produce,  which  made  the  old  woman 
murmur  and  mutter  at  the  vigilant  grieve,  and  soon  to  taunt  her  hopeful  ''boys"  for  their 
cowardly  meanness  to  think  of  paying  for  cow's  grass  so  long  as  there  was  so  much  of  it  grow- 
ing rich  upon  the  meadows  "  of  the  warren  beyant,"  which  might  give  them  all  many  a  meal 
of  good  milk  for  nothing,  if  it  was  not  for  their  own  chicken-hearted  pusillanimity,  the  devil 
save  them. 

It  was  not  hard  to  advise  the  **  boys,**  to  any  outrage  which  might  give  provocation  to  the 
fiivoured  grieve,  to,  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  two  in  person  openly  drove  their  vex- 
atious cow  into  one  of  the  very  best  parks  of  the  warren.  By  the  orders  of  the  grieve,  if 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  he  might  at  once  have  pounded  the  cow,  and  left  the  Kearneys  to  seek 
their  remedy  ;  but  having  been  warned  to  take  care  of  proceeding  to  any  extremity  against 
such  dangerous  persons,  by  the  foreboding  anxiety  of  his  anxious  young  wife,  be  only  drove 
the  cow  from  the  park,  and  even  went  in  person  on  the  same  evening  to  the  Kearneys*  cottage, 
to  expostulate  with  them  against  persisting  in  proceedings  so  likely  to  bring  trouble  and  ruin 
upon  themselves.  When  he  entered  their  cabin,  he  unfortunately  found  no  one  at  home  but 
the  hardened  old  woman,  and  to  his  earnest  and  almost  beseeching  warning,  of  what  would  be 
the  sure  result  to  her  husband  and  sons,  if  they  desisted  not  from  their  insulting  trespasses, 
she  only  replied  with  a  taunting  sneer,  and  a  heap  of  reproaches  upon  **  the  garsoon,**  for  his 
persevering  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Two  days  more  had  not  passed  over,  when  the  cow  was  again  found  grazing  in  the  same 
park,  and  was  forthwith  driven  to  the  pound,  after  the  whole  affair  had  been  laid  before  the 
squire.  Determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  these  repeated  outrages,  Mr  Shawfield  resolved  to 
inllow  out  and  punish  this  last  offence  with  the  utmost  rigour,  particulariy  as  it  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  wanton  breaking  of  his  fences,  such  as  had  never  before  been  attempted,  and 
of  which  his  faithful  grieve  had  himself  managed  to  be  the  eye-witness.  Besides,  therefore, 
patting  the  Kearneys  to  the  usual  expenses  of  the  pound,  which  they  paid  with  dark  and 
uncompunctious  reluctance,  provoked  by  their  saucy  and  threatening  manner,  the  squire 
further  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  family,  and  accordingly  summoned  the  father  and 
eldest  son  to  a  court  in  Dublin,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  wanton  trespass,  the  grieve  being 
of  course  the  chief,  yet  reluctant  witness  against  them. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  trial  of  the  Kearneys,  when  it  came  cautiously  to  the  ears  of 
the  young  wife  of  the  grieve,  filled  her  with  an  involuntary  and  anxious  appreliension.     She 
feared  something,  she  knew  not  what ;  she  wished  the  trial  was  over,  and  yet  she  scarcely 
Icnew  why  ;  for  Mr  Shawfield  had  given  her  assurances  of  the  utmost  favour  and  protection  to 
her  deserving  husband,  and  had  himself  called  to  see  her,  and  to  give  her  his  word  to  that 
effect.     Still,  as  the  day  drew  near  when  Owen  Lambert  was  to  go  into  Dublin,  she  could 
Hot  divest  herself  of  her  foreboding  anxiety,  for  dreadful  reports  had  come  to  her  ears  of  the 
horrible  threatenings  that  the  Kearneys  had  been  heard  to  utter  against  the  humane  yet 
Vii^Iant  youth.     The  personal  situation  of  the  young  wife  now  helped  to  increase  her  ten- 
dency to  nervous  anxiety,  and  though  by  day  her  mind  was  soothed  by  argument  and  aissu* 
ttmce,  by  night  her  fancy  was  haunted  with  every  sort  of  terrifying  image.     She  had  often 
^eard,  with  a  feminine  shudder,  of  the  dreadful  atrocities  of  Irish  revenge  committed  in  the 
i^ild  parts  of  her  unfortunate  country,  and  whenever  she  tried  to  sleep,  as  she  lay  at  midnight, 
listening  for  sound  or  tread  without  her  lonely  cottage,  dark  horrors,  burnings,  and  murders, 
liaunted  her  disturbed  slumbers ;  but  when  she  was  awoke  by  some  startling  shriek  of  her 
Imaginary  terrors,  and  found  Owen  sleeping  placidly  by  her  side,  she  would  clasp  him  to  her 
bosom,  with  the  thankful  fondness  of  a  wife,  and  thus  fall  asleep,  again  uttering  murmurs  of 
gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  safety. 
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CHAPTER   HL 

At  lenjgih  the  clay  arrived*  previous  to  the  one  appointed  for  the  beaiinf  of  the  cilii|0 
against  tbjs  Kearneys,  and  some  reports  having  been  current  that  this  pettifinroiis  ftmfly  Wfn 
likely  fepm  henc^  to  be  forced  entirely  from  the  neighbourhood,  jgave  confidenoe  and  ^[uriti  ti 
the  jmsious  wife,  so  that  the  day  wore  over  with  unusjial  comfort.  In  the  afternoon  te 
ypnng  couple  were  visited  at  their  cottage  by  widow  Connor,  Mattie's  mother,  who  itald  with 
them  till  after  nightfall,  and  the  evening  was  spent  with  affectionate  and  gay  hilarity.  At 
length  the  mother-in-law  rose  to  depart,  and  Owen  rose  also,  in  order  to  accompany  her,^ 
least  part  of  the  way,  across  the  fields  towards  her  cottage.  But  when  he  went  to  the  door 
and  opened  it,  looked  out  upon  the  dark  sky,  and  across  the  obscure  fields  as  fiir  as  he  could  leci 
and  heard  the  low  wind  sighing  through  the  sweeping  planting,  and  the  mnrmur  of  the  distant 
river  which  hummed  beyond  the  warren,  a  pulse  of  involuntary  dread  struck  at  his  heart,  and 
he  felt  this  night  a  reluctance  to  entrust  himself  without,  such  as  he  never  before  remembered 
to  have  come  over  him.  But  he  did  not  express  anythmg  to  indicate  this  In  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  although  he  went  without  and  looked  round,  and  came  in  again,  and  appeared 
thoughtful  and  restless,  and  did  not  move  for  some  time  after  the  widow  had  injtimated  her 
intention  to  leave  the  cottage. 

His  wife  was  somewhat  struck  with  his  manner,  and  at  ^first  made  an  objection  to  his  goim 
with  iier  mother,  which  hj^  in  the  spirit  of  hospitable  courage,  would  by  no  means  listen  to ;  is 
her  former  fears  having  by  this  time  been  much  dispelled,  she  made  little  opposition,  and  with 
an  affectionate  look  in  her  face  as  he  parted  from  her,  away  he  went  to  be  convoy  to  the  widow, 
with  many  charges  from  Mattie,  that  if  he  observed  nothing  which  might  require  his  pressnee 
without  he  should  speedily  return,  to  eiy'oy  his  rest  and  her  advice,  before  what  was  to  tske 
place  on  the  following  day. 

Lambert  had  not  gone  far  from  the  door  across  the  fields,  the  young  wife  being  left  hi  ti» 
cottage  alone,  when  the  thought  smote  her,  that  she  ought  not  to  have  allowed  her  Owen  to 
leave  his  home  at  night,  at  least  until  the  trial  was  over.  An  ominous  dread  bow  caoM  oftf 
her  concerning  him,  and  she  began  to  feel  an  aniuety  for  his  safety,  that  became  perftetl||r 
intolerable*  All  the  usual  reasonings  in  such  circumstances,  she  called  in  to  check  the  Intea- 
sity  of  her  uneasy  apprehensions,  as  she  waited  with  impatience  in  the  empty  dwellings  ttd 
listened  eagerly,  trying  to  hear  his  distant  footsteps.  An  hour.««two  hours,  passed  entira^ 
away,  and  still  she  listened,  until  she  could  audibly  hear  the  hard  beating  of  her  own  beilt 
but  no  other  sound  was  there  to  indicate  his  coming,  or  to  relieve  the  dreadful  horror  of  bcr 
fevered  imaginings.  She  went  out  from  the  cottage  door  with  the  lamp  in  her  hand.  It  dtf 
a  feeble  and  limited  glance  towards  the  dark  meadows,  but  all  lay  shrouded  in  silence  vA 
obscurity,  and  him  whom  she  looked  for  c&me  not.  As  it  wore  towards  midnight  without  hii 
making  his  appearance,  the  young  woman  sat  like  a  statue  in  the  midst  of  his  terror^  V 
paced  about  the  cottage  in  incipient  distraction.  She  next  seized  the  little  cloak  that  hmi 
by  the  wall,  and  throwing  it  round  her,  rushed  Into  the  dark  fields  to  seek  for  her  husbsnd* 

She  wandered  some  way  over  the  wet  grass,  and  still  she  could  see  no  one ;  but  ,iinineihiMi» 
as  she  stopped  to  listen,  she  thought  she  could  hear  the  voices  of  .men  in  the  dariL  distaiA 
and  clamours  and  struggling  sounds  seemed  to  come  over  her  eager  ear«  and  agahi  ahe  thought 
she  could  even  distinguish  faint  shrieks  and  low  groans,  carried  upon  the  tell-tale  wings  of  tte 
passing  blast.  But  this  reality  or  fancy  was  too  much  for  her  nerves  to  bear*  and  die  stood 
for  a  time  stock  still  in  the  meadow.  The  cold  wind  of  midnight  now  blew  dull  in  her  iac^  mi 
nameless  terrors  came  with  more  than  freezing  power  over  her  heart,  until  becoming  alarati 
lest  she  should  foint  beside  the  planting,  she  made  a  great  effort  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  with 
much  difficulty  was  barely  able  to  reach  her  empty  and  disconsolate  dwelling. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  how  the  poor  young  woman  got  over  this  dreidU 
night  But  hour  after  hour  passed  like  ages  away,  and  when  daylii^t  came  without  tho 
return  of  her  Owen,  she  lost  the  sense  of  her  distress  in  the  relief  of  overpowering  inieBiibi* 
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«0f.    In Ihli Urtii wit Mrttit  T tmkmt  knmd by a> ai%lihtMr» iriid otw to  inqiAre  iirUr 

Mf  SiMivMd  at  tWi  tiBM  WM  llftaf  fci  U«lMin»iDlhMiB»  and  bttog  niMk  intorerted  ia 
Hit  pnantt  buluH^  frflm  the  reptaUd  §xkuoymnomi4  tbv  KMratj^  «at  Mtlj  in  tlM  oonrt  oa 
the  mcvniig  of  ih9  trU»  or  nllMr  of  tha  riaipU  tBltibkloB  of  a  oh^^ 
•ver  to  affitarv  and  took  Mi  ioai  «■  tiM  boneb  iiev  the  magiatraU»for  tlw  hHurinf.  Tbo 
eafo  WMMOD  oattod,  bat  tboogk  ho  had  obatrvad  tiioKoafiwyo  to  be  early  hi  ooart,  hb  liiiith* 
All  grieve  had  BOt  yet  auKlo  hie  oKMoraaoe.  Soaietidag  ■nkaowo  nrighl  hanre  prevented  the 
wftaei^a  early  atteadaneot  and  the  aqoiro  gotthe  caw  |Mit  off  till  •  kto  honr  in  the  dey,  and 
now  he beeame leHeMly  itneasy«  foratiH  Owen  Landievt  appearednet.  The ni^gittrate wee 
mm  roadf  for  tUv  lait  ease,  aaid,  nnabto  to  deley  the  hearing,  went  eemoirhnt  hrto  the  ohargn 
te  the  ea«e,---but  en  the  prineipal  fritnaabob^  agafai  lepeatodlf  erilod  In  ooort^attt  the  9^ 
nppoared  non* 

the anztonseqnlpe looked annng the orovad  fai  vafai^  and  an hnpndant 
hi  the  ooaatenaneei  of  the  three  Keomeyi^  their  beldam  mother,  who 
frith  langhter  the  eldemtea  on  the  bench.  While  the  conrt  mnr  uunwriiiJ  aa  to  the  pro- 
inriety  of  dismissing  this  case  for  want  of  eridenee,  thn  eMer  of  the  Keaineya»  looking  tewaada 
the  bench,  and  smiling  saucily  as  he  turned  towards  the  squire,  dttered  this  strange  and 
hnpertinent  speech  t— 

**  Robert  Shawfield,  Esq.  M.  P.,»where  Is  the  fine  witness  that  ye  were  to  have  brought 
to  iwear  against  me  and  my  boys  ?    If  ye  have  him,  why  don*t  he  come  forward  ?** 

The  pain  that  Mr  Sbawfield  felt  at  the  impertinence  of  tills  speeeh  was  nought  to  the 
thought  that  struck  him  at  the  moment,  as  he  gazed  severely  In  the  lace  of  the  tauntbg  old 


**  I  request  that  these  three  men,**  said  he,  ''may  be  instantly  taken  into  custody,  under 
the  charge  at  least  of  stealing  from  oft  my  property  three  sheep,  which  I  shall  prove  by  other 
witnesies  besides  him  who  was  to  have  appeared  this  momUig  against  them.  Heaven  grant 
Ihnt  they  may  have  no  greater  guilt  than  this  last  to  account  for,  both  to  God  and  man  T 

The  words  had  scarcely  been  spoken,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  warren  to  inibrm 
the  squire  that  the  grieve,  having  left  hfs  cottage  on  the  previous  night,  had  never  returned ; 
and  that  search  having  been  made  for  him  everywhere,  no  traces  of  him  were  to  be  found, 
but  that  certaia  marks  of  a  struggle  had  been  observed  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  and.  strong  sus- 
l^^iima  were  everywhere  abroad,  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  met  with  a  crud  death  by  the 
bands  of  these  Kearneys,  who  had  long  used  open  threatenings  against  him.  The  horror  of 
Chn  master  and  friends  of  the  deserving  grieve,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  court  at  hearing  this 
Intelligence,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Warrants  were  granted  on  the  fnstant»  both  to  make 
March  for  the  body  and  to  investigate  careAiYTy  the  marks  and  appearancea  of  everything  that 
should  be  found  within  Che  cottage  of  the  Kearneys,  which  might  furnish  any  evidence  con- 
caming  the  murder. 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  a  tedious  work  the  seiEirch  that  took  place  for  the  lifeless  body  of 
Qie  unforiunate  young  man.  The  cry  was  so  unusual,  and  the  sensation  so  great,  that  volun- 
tary parties  were  formed  of  the  people  around  to  assist  in  the  search,  both  for  the  sad  satis- 
faction of  the  distracted  widow,  if  she  cOuld  be  recovered— for  the  poor  oreature  was  by  this 
time  insensible  to  all  around  her—- and  to  find  legal  eridencn  against  the  ruthless  murderers. 
Svery  ditch  was  raked  for  many  miles  round;  every  pool  and  pond  was  dragged  from  Harold's 
Cross  to  the  Dublin  mountains,  every  ipadiefhl  of  earth  that  had  been  recently  dug  up,  was 
moved  and  tried  below  the  sur&ce,  but  still  all  in  vafn.  Whether  the  body  of  the  grieve  had 
been  thrown  into  the  stream  that  run  beyond  the  warren,  and  might  have  been  carried  towavda 
the  sea  before  the  search  commenced,  or  whether  it  could  have  been  buried  under  the  sands 
nt  the  bottom,  which  prevented  its  ever  being  traced,  or  how  ebe  it  could  have  been  disposed 
of  was  never  known,  but  the  wretched  widow  never  had  the  satisfection  of  seeing  even  the 
mangled  corpse  of  him,  of  whom  she  constantly  raved,  nor  was  there  legal  proof  exhibited  of 
the  actual  murder, — Ibr  the  body  of  Lambert  was  never  found. 

An  alarming  feeling  came  over  all  who  knew  of  this  murder,  lest»  after  all,  the  Keameya 
ahould,  for  want  of  evidence,  be  sulfbred  to  escape ;  for  although  during  the  searoh,  an  axe  had 
been  found  In  theb*  cottage,  from  whieh  the  blood  was  hnperfectly  cleane<Jt  and  whereon  still 
•toefc  fome  of  the  clotted  hair  of  thovkstbn  of  their  «aelty;  and  thongji  the  marfca  of  thoa^ 
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«Bd  the  print  of  the  ribbed  oordcroj  of  a  besrily  let  down  knee,  oorreepoBdiag  with  then 
articles  worn  by  tbe  Keameyf»  appeared  on  tbet  ipoc  in  tbe  warren«  where  an  eTident  ttniggle 
had  talien  plaee,  yet  the  body,  neyer  having  been  produced,  with  other  legal  de&eti  In  the  evi* 
deuce,  gave  alarming  indication  to  the  people  round  that  tlie  crafty  Kearneys  wonld  yet  fst 
free  of  the  capital  charge.  But  the  eye  of  heaTen,  that  neitiier  slnmbers  nor  sleeps^  had  seei^ 
during  the  dtf  liness,  what  no  human  eye  but  those  engaged  in  tbe  murder  had  been  nillerid 
to  witness,  and  decreed  that  such  atrocity  should  not  escape  its  pnnishment ;  and  the  law 
Hself  cootafaied  a  danse  which  embraced  the  whole  of  those  to  whom  vengeance  was  doe. 
The  nmlice  of  the  Kearneys  had  been  so  inveterate,  particularly  smce  the  pounding  of  their 
cow,  and  so  openly  manifested  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  furnished  out  of  their  own 
mouths  tbe  means  of  their  own  oondemnation--not  for  the  actual  crime  which  might  not  so 
dearly  have  been  brooglit  home  to  them,  but  for  a  dellberato  con^iracy  to  murder*  of  which 
there  existed  abundance  of  evidence.  Upon  this  point  then  the  whole  were  arraigned,  and 
though,  from  tone  drcum^anee  the  old  woman,  who  was  well  understood  to  have  instigated 
the  whole,  was  tdnctantly  acquitted,  the  three  men,  namely,  tbe  lather  and  his  two  soni^ 
were  tried  and  oondeamed  to  sufler  on  the  very  spot  beyond  Harold's  Cross  where  the  horrid. 
deed  was  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
.  I  am  now  come  to  speak  of  that  sickening  gliff  that  came  over  my  heart  at  the  sight  whic'K 
I  witnessed  one  morning  as  I  sat  at  my  window,  in  the  long  suburban  street  as  you  go  towanS.a 
Harold*8  Cross  from  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  was  a  quiet  close  morning,  and  drawing  towardBj 
noon,  when  I  sat  musing  at  my  window,  as  I  say,  and  tbinking  within  myself  of  God*8 
nesS  and  man's  deceits,  for  the  day  was  Monday,  and  certain  things  came  soothingly  over 
thoughts,  which  I  had  heard  in  the  house  of  prayer  during  the  solemnities  of  the  prevkw^ftj 
day'i^  worship.  "  Surely,*'  said  I,  "  goodness  and  mercy  hath  still  followed  me  all  my  life  lomiB; 
even  into  this  discontented  kingdom  of  the  Irish,  and  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
which  is  wrought  in  secret  places  of  the  earth,  I  have  still  been  preserved,  even  from  knowixng 
the  depth  and  the  breadth  thereof.*' 

I  was  communing  with  myself  in  this  comforting  way,  and  so  abstract  in  my  inward  medita- 
tion, that  I  did  not  pay  any  attention,  although  I  partly  saw  the  people  beginning  to  lift  their 
wmdows  all  round,  and  those  in  the  street  beneath,  running  hastily  from  that  end  of  tbe 
suburb,  to  which  my  back  was  all  the  while  turned.     I  have  been  often  called  stupid,  and  ao 
I  am  when  anything  takes  my  thoughts  away  into  meditative  abstraction ;  so  J  never  troobfad 
myself  to  turn  round  my  head,  until  the  clatter  of  a  host  of  hones'  feet  came  over  my  ean 
from  behind,  and  a  wild  cry  of  **  the  Kearneys !  the  Kearneys  T  accompanied  the  suddes 
rising  of  the  surrounding  windows. 

What  a  strange  and  impressive  cavalcade  was  this,  which,  with  the  immense  and  horrified 
crowd  that  followed  it,  was  now  almost  under  my  very  window.  There  were  horsemen  behind 
and  horsemen  before,  but  no  music  or  sound,  such  as  usually  accompanies  a  military  spectacle^ 
and  the  buzz  and  murmur  that  ran  through  the  multitude  had  an  awfulness  in  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  low  and  deep  voice  of  justice  herself,  and  seemed  to  have  the  sternness  mixed  with 
the  horror  of  a  generally  awarded  and  righteous  sentence  of  death.  There  was  something 
very  dreadfal  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cavalcade.  Behind  the  first  troop  of  military  came 
three  vehicles  of  the  lowest  sort  used  as  conveyances  in  Ireland,  called  jingles ;  which  being  s 
spedes  of  double  car,  upon  springs,  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  heads  of  the  people. 
The  first  of  these  carried  a  temporary  gallows,  which  was  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  tbe 
murder  had  been  committed ;  the  last  contained  three  coffins ;  and  in  the  centre  jingle  sat 
the  wretched  men,  the  execrated  objects  of  this  horrid  preparation. 

**  Lord  save  us,**  said  I,  as  I  surveyed  the  whole,  **  but  it  is  an  awful  sight,  to  see  a  father 
and  hte  two  sons  carted  off  together  to  their  death,  two  of  them  young  and  even  handsome 
men,  and«  together  with  the  father,  such  as  you  never  could  have  supposed,  from  their  looki, 
to  be  capable  of  oommittfaig  so  atrocious  a  deed.  The  three  sat  together  in  tbe  jhigle,  with 
a  bareheaded  priest  placed  between  each,  and  holding  a  crudfix  dose  to  their  faces.  They 
were  aO  dressed  fa^  black,  their  arms  pinioned  to  their  sides,  with  the  white  caps  of  executioa 
im  tbefr  besd^  and  tbe  ropes  already  hanging  from  their  bared  necks.    The  waimefs  of  destb 
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[ready  give  their  countenances  a  blanched  cadaveroatneti,  which  wai  abtolutely  fearful  to 

beho)d ;  the  young  men,  in  particular,  leemed  quite  overcome  with  the  horror  of  guilt  and  of 

their  situation,  and  had  lost  all  power  over  themselves,  so  that  as  the  vehicle  Jolted  slowly  on 

to  their  death,  their  heads  wagged  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  motion,  and  when  they 

ventured  to  try  to  look  before  or  behind,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  frightful  gallows,  rumbling 

on  in  their  view,  on  which  they  were  about  to  be  suspended  bv  the  neck,  and  behind  came 

ihe  row  of  coflBns,  which  already  gaped  for  their  corpses.     The  crowd  that  movea  on  at  their 

tide  looked  up  in  tneir  languid  countenances  with  impressions  such  as  could  not  casfly  be 

ettaced.  and  the  only  sounds  that  were  heard,  besides  the  suppressed  murmur  of  the  people, 

was  a  startling  howl,  which  now  and  then  burst  from  a  band  of  women,  who  followed  the  car 

bearing  the  coffins,  among  which  was  the  wretched  wife  of  one,  and  mother  of  two  of  the  men 

whom  she  was,  with  charocteriitlc  hardiness,  now  following  to  the  gibbet 

The  melancholy  procession  passed  away  from  before  my  eyes,  and  the  occasional  howl  of 
the  women  came  with  sickening  impression  over  my  ears,  as  the  whole  moved  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  as  I  reflected  upon  tno  miserable  end  of  all  incorrigible  workers  of  iniquity.  I  was 
aAierwards  told  by  those  who  witnessed  the  execution,  that  the  hardened  old  wretch,  who  hod 
utiged  her  family  into  the  commission  of  these  atrocities,  had  the  heart  to  stand  at  the  gal- 
lows'foot,  while  that  husband  and  these  two  sons,  which  constituted  all  her  earthly  ties,  were 
for  the  crimes  to  which  she  had  encouraged  them,  struggling  in  the  agonies  which  launched 
them  into  eternity. 

fiut  the  most  painful  part  of  this  whole  tragedy  related  to  the  unfortunate  widow  of  the 
murdered  grieve,  whom  her  terrible  misfortune  had  entirely  bereft  of  her  senses,  and  for  whom 
the  sympathetic  squire  made  ample  provision,  as  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  lunatic.  The 
broken- hearted  widow  took  her  unfortunate  daughter  back  to  her  cottage,  and  willingly  aided 
hi  the  delusion  into  which  the  poor  creature  had  gradually  fallcn-^thut  Owen  Lambert  was 
still  attending  the  trial  of  the  Kearneys,  from  which  he  was  hourly  expected  to  return.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  morning  was  fine,  the  interesting  maniac  went  forth  and  sat  patiently  on 
A  stone  at  the  door,  to  wait,  as  she  said,  until  her  Owen  cume  home  from  Dublin. 

Curiosity,  and  that  melancholy  interest  with  which  unmerited  misfortune  is  always  invested, 
led  me  one  day  to  swerve  off  my  way  as  1  went  to  the  Dublin  mountains,  to  try  if  1  could  see 
^er«  Sure  enough,  as  the  people  there  say,  1  did  see  this  pretty  and  demented  young  widow, 
sitting  as  usual  in  the  sunshine  at  the  cottage  door,  and  singing  sillily  to  herself,  as  she  care- 
lessly knitted  some  trifling  article.  When  she  perceived  me  she  rose,  and  looking  anxiously 
'^  my  face,  came  forward  to  meet  me.  **  Begginp^  your  pardon,  sir,"  slie  said  in  the  liquid 
softness  of  the  Dublin  patoit,  and  curtseying  as  she  drew  near,  "  did  your  honour  come  from 
I^ablin  this  morning?" 

^  i  didf"  said  I  sadly,  observing  the  poor  thing's  look  of  melancholy  anxiety. 

**  May  be,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  you  can  tell  me  something  of  one  Owen  Lambert,  that's 
^Here  at  the  trial.— Ah,  he  is  long,  long  of  coming !" 

«♦  So  he  is,"  said  I,  ♦♦  but  you'll  see  him  by-and-by." 

**  Will  i?"  she  said,  a  gleam  of  joy  coming  over  her  features.     **  Alas  !  but  I  am  weary, 
^•ary,  so  long  waiting  to  meet  him." 

**  Are  you  ?"  I  said,  forgetting,  in  my  pity,  the  poor  girl's  insanity.     *'  God  help  you ! 
^Cokenphfiart  ^  but  ypu  will  me«t  him,  I  doubt  not^  in  a  better  world  1" 
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THE  UNGUARDED  HOUR. 


A  TALE. 


"  Can  foeli  Chlagt  h9. 
And  ovwcone  mi  Ukm  a  wnw^nrti  clottd» 
Withovt  oar  apeeUl  wmid«r  I  -  Haoibtv. 

overbial  expressions  are  fennded  on  experience.  <  The  unguarded  hour  *  is  one  of 
id  it  has  become  so  oommon,  that  few  of  those  who  oftenest  employ  It  are  aware  of 
)ry  to  which  it  alludes.  It  conveys  the  belief  that  mankind  are  each  protected  by 
d  guardian.  It  implies,  also,  that  the  angel  at  times  quits  his  post,  and  that  in  the 
'  the  unguarded  hour,'  the  defenceless  mortal  is  liable  to  be  assayed  by  the  insidious 
ms  of  the  universal  adversary.  Whether  this  impressive  thesis  be  an  hypothesis,  or 
lypse,  it  baffles  the  human  understanding.  It  cannot  be  rctjeeted  as  altogether 
nd  of  mortal  imagination,  nor  accepted  as  dfvioe  and  of  celestial  deieent*  But  it  ia 
resent  purpose  to  examine  the  evidence  on  either  side ;  I  have  only  to  deseribe  a 
lecming  accidents,  calculated  to  enforce  the  doetrine^  by  the  droumstanoee  in  wbieli 
»t  took  place,  and  to  awaken  at  once  solemnity,  wonder,  and  dread, 
y  years  ago,**  said  a  friend,  *'  wfien  detained  by  indlspoAkm  ia  «  small  village  \n 

a  discovery  was  one  morning  made,  by  which  the  aupenrtition  4ftf  the  simple  in- 
was  greatly  excited.  It  had  been  a  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  when  the  Judge 
ravelled  through  the  country,  to  dispense  justice,  that  as  oiten  u  he  oame  to  Panig- 

I  believe  it  was  only  once  In  a  course  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  every  nineteen  years» 
B  change,  that  he  held  a  free  assise  in  the  open  air,  near  the  Martyrs'  Cross,  an 
lonument  which  stands  alone  on  the  solitude  of  the  moor,  at  the  distance. of  a  hqiw^ 
ore  from  the  church.  The  cause  of  thia  venerable  ceremony  being  held  at  that 
r  spot  was  never  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it  originated  either  in  a  prediction 
i  been  delivered  by  the  martyr,  or  on  aen^e  Incident  connected  vith  his  doom.  On 
uion,  when  the  court  was  held  nt  this  spot,  the  Inhabitants  were  summoned,  la  the 
eaven,  to.  hearken  to  the  list  of  ol&nders  which  the  magistrate  of  tlio  district  openly 
the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  all  such  as  could  bear  witness  to  aught  regardinf  them, 
manded  to  come  forward  aud  do  so. 

ough  then  but  in  shattered  health,  this  remarkable  ceremony,  which  chanced  while 
Panigsteiii,  induced  me  to  be  present  among  the  crowd  of  spectator!  when  the  judge 
!ted  to  arrive.     The  day  was  grey  and  silent;  the  sun  was  not  invisible,  but  his  diqi 

in  the  firmament  with  an  obscure  laok-lnstre  sickliness,  and  all  tha  landscape,  and 
Bg  thing,  seemed  overcast  and; dejected.  The  ensigns  of  Judgmeal  which  marked 
of  administration  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ;  and  the  magistrate,  to  aug^ 
gloom,  had  ordered  a  lofty  new  and  black  gallows  to  be  raised  at  a  little  distance 
re  the  benches  and  table  for  the  court  ha4  been  constructed, 
ing  other  impressive  customs  connected  with  the  free  assize,  is  one  of  unknown 
The  magistrate,  in  preparing  the  list  of  offenders  for  the  judge,  is  not  allowed  to 
»  any  person  the  names  of  the  criminals  intended  to  be  accused ;  and  it  ia  alleged 
has  a  religious  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  no  one  being  aware  how  his 
nay  have  been  noted,  nof  of  what  he  may  be  found  charged  with  In  the  list  Tbo 
in  consequence,  very  awful  to  all.    On  the  occasion  when  I  was  there,  ft  was  not 
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anticipated  that  any  particular  crime  would  be  divulged,  and  it  wai  tbouglit  rather  odd  that 
the  magistrate  should  iiave  ordered  the  gallows  to  be  erected ;  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  calendar  was  clear,  so  peaceful  and  free  from  all  violence  had  been  the  eooatrj 
from  the  former  auize,  nineteen  years  previous. 

"  The  magistrate  I  knew  very  well ;  he  had  sometimes  invited  upe  to  his  house  t  was  a 
gentleman  in  grMt  HMd  «rith  ilfe  ^ptaMM  villiie*/  l^ibm  sM4  b^finniogi  be  had 
raised  an  ample  /ortune,  was  famedVor  the  strictest  integrity,  and  distinguished  for  great 
benevoleuce  and  a  holy  purity  of  life.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  there  was  some  degree  of 
affectation  in  his  shigular  piety,  for  in  hiT  y'dUth  he  l^ftd  been  less  austere,  and  he  had  pot  on 
his  sanctity  somewhat  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  an  event  which,  though  distressing  k 
itself,  could  not  be  said  to  affect  Mm  more  than  any  other  hr  the  town. 

"  It  was  a  murder  committed  exactly  nineteen  years  before  the  very  morning  when  the 
assize  was  held.  No  trace  of  the  assassin  had  been  diicovered,  and  that  circumstance,  ts* 
gether  with  the  worth  of  the  vidtimy  had  prodMbed  a  Strang  iatoression  on  every  one ;  but  m 
none  more  than  thisflafa^itnte,  whos^  falthfhl  tcrVVnt  ftflS  vtcran  had  long  been.  Tba  crime 
wasn^ra(erie«»fdrthenuHi«nMlk>or,ai!d)texcit#d:iinl^mtfl  sM^^KM  tMt  &He  #Sd^  ftflt 
condition,  had  beeil  so  mwAf  rMfxCMed,  stould  eve#  hrtvo  pfW^eiM  ^  diMtt  ^  tadto  aaflM 
oxpKoable.  TineF  had  gMitIf  iMf%al«d  (be  i^eo!l«e«onof  IH#  McteMfMed-;  fit  Mr  liMII 
forgotten  bf  everybody  bat  the  Wldovr,  Mid  iM  cha#itaMo  nrtMStf;  #f^o,  #|0b  H^MflJ^HMsr 
stantly  tfndtawtaMI  to  soMell»  #Itl»  cMdf tfiMi'  tympMb:^,  Her  fiMr  8^,  W&k€V6r,  MMl 
old  and  erased,  and^wtMH  piolMlediMt  to  nfe,  Wat  a  spei^Kle  of  Mttimt/  MMiy,  0i#  iM 
staodifig  near  the  MMrtypi"  OMt,  agUnsf  fHlMlt  oWWg  fo  thy  wedlnl6iH>  I  fIradfMr  Mfetf 
and,  aiSktoogl^sbe  tp^taM  Mlfefly  mid  peMMg  CM  ground,  I  oMlr^«df  hef  6fm  iMy 
glandiag  trMi  sitfpnrMttrall  vigNinfew.  SIM  WtUf  M  sorinethHig  ^l<t  dtfd  iri<lte;  tMtf  Uytf 
f0foik  its'prey,4ra#  wisteMilg  fifr  (Ite'  MN/lhMf*  But  I  bad  not  nMeh- tMM'M'AdlffM  iMfr/'lUrfli 
sound  of  trumpets  pvbcMm«t  tMf  hppfSiim  M  tIM  shagfetrMe;  atVMidM  by  W&tm%  M 
soon  after  a  movement  hi  the  Mllitade  sM  dnnounfeM  tb«  eonliflg;  tff  t(id' J^d|^. 

**  When  ho  bodtaidif  Mtf  Seat  otf  the  jiMfeial  benclb,  aoid  ibtHvitf^^  hadf^MiedthiMMMi 
at  the  tables  the  tniMpet<  SMmded  *  sMeflUi  peA  tHHse  Ihtoei^/  anrf  the  nusffmaff,  ^KM'k  M 
la  Us  handy advamsed.  At  Oie^sMMFiMMiit  i!he  w{do#  ^ihsMt,  wMfaf^MIek  IlieiK^MNMP 
Pythia  hi  her  eostiiy,  afNftpMeed  IMrMlf  MUNFMoof  the  flHgislSMt^  di  Btf  ^cMhleifflMriff 
to  the  jnd^R  The  lAultfMdd  WK«  UtetfC^  atfd  I  ^  as  i#  fh^Mctlbitf  of  sAy  bi^bmli^tfWI 
jospended. 

••  Thei  jnd^  rase;  and  standing  U]^,  utorblled  thl^>iitor;  whiUj>/#W  ah  MdEbfo  flW  llrf 
lellgielm^  thankfolMS^  he  dedlnM  wato^  dledi^.* 

«* '  No^'  na,'  oiMT  iSM  hhpettffoaetf'  AiM  t«homent  #fdo#,v  Me  is<  ffof'  io^  it  fiai  iMf  1^^ 
husbatod^^degthL^ 

<* « Trwr  e«Blaitte«  C«o  nM%litMei  «I  YM  forgotten  it,..;^^  dMF  #is  6tm  M  W| 
ago^  ofaMlieB  yea##ago-u4Awr  iA^  it  iMM»  lco«dtf  fbi^the  n^t<^M^ 

**  The  words  were  repeated  by  every  voice,  I  belief  hi  tfaie  nittKi^tfdc^fn  sneiMlfiMi  HHf^ 
sound  #as feaKuL  •  The  mignwrdBd bom' ! '  saM  the' jii<%d to  KfmU^R;  kMVfa^'MHMthf 
magistrate  eahnly,  aflffbe  quMCkM  had  sMMHf  iMMVitaedtiidg'  Ihatf  #hett  MMM  fi  Al^ 
by  the  crowd. 

«**Yes,»  eiM'thb-Wfdow'alottdi  'lAi^MrWrialaiig^ 
by  ieeasii%  the  irngtothrte,  her  o«»ll  beiMfactor,  MT  thlS^^grcdote'ibaMe^  dT  h^  ^fMHM  W 
band,  as  tho  mwdewf; 

*"  8he  has  heed  long,  almost  eM  Mice  Hie  flital  event;  tt  a*  stiite  of  IhslbiKyi^  §U0 
magistrate  to  the  judges  add>  fftHMg^  t6  bi#  oflHsei<i^  ^eOt  tfieni  tUk^  ^  be^Mii'  dMIiAf 
away. 

"*l'fHHniA  gOi^lwiH  hifre  JtisCle«i'  sHecAidlafaMd,  wreitllhg' wHV  Ad  dlMserr  8# Alt' 
■^^em^^fted'  tO'  removei  her.'   The  cfo#ttf  n^Mnctf'ar if  fh>zen  idta  sflbnC^ 

•« « 6dod«  wmnas^  ^ald  the  Judg«  cotopiissfonatelyr^«  you  kUoW  mX  i^U  ybd  td^/ 

'^Mde^.f^:  let  me  belieardi'  vMs  lief' #lld  reply;  illd't&eiitiltltdd^iiriMsMbliW 
cried  o«t,  •  let-hfff  bo  beanMlet  bar  be  hehrd.' 

*'*  Tbi§  Im  a  vexatious  bushiess,'  said  the  judge  to  the  magistrate!  <for  the  charter  l^wfaiek 
tti9dMM(wifA0M«tt[iifplaceobUgeiiM\iomirtf«t^  Mdlcamoi  dcfcrtftwiiti 
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#vdfauBc«ib  ncf  ii4Mr.«MeBi  JBwmMf  •  vakdiMMim  to  Te^m/t  tii#  taemaHen.    Good  woman, 
why  do  you  persist  in  this  extravagance ;  there  Is  no  MrideBoo  to  eiMtahi  the  charge  ^ 

**  *  Thent  ia  if  yon  wUl  ttrtwiw'ihelaipatiMtly  «M  \  «id  «giiiB  witli««mett  geetaresand  sur- 
prifiagelo^ueiioe,  oadtaiwiiredL  by  iomuMraWt  coioeideBeet  tlMt  the  had  reinarlLed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrate,  to  show  the  grounds  of  her  sudden  suspicion. 

^  During  the  whole  time  that  sho  continued  spoaliiag,  Che  ipeefatort  ttfltened  with  the 

fretdiist  oaoi,  uA  hafons  the  Mi  ftilibed  her  impatient  appeal,  k  was  mtdMsst  that  they  were 

all  convinced  that  the  magistrate  was  indeed  the  murderer.    The  Jodge  liitened  io  all  she 

•aid  with  intense  attention,  but  the  acenaed  maintained  his  wonted  equanimity.     I  was  asto- 

jdihed  (that  be  oonld  do  ae^  for  some  of  her  reaaooa,  though  Unrhom  prebabntty,  were  of 

the  most  touching  and  pathetic  kind :  doubtless  all  she  said  wm  void  of  evidence ;  stilly  how« 

wWf  it  was  fearfully  impressive,  and  I  Aoakl  not  myself  withstand  ite  energy.     When  she  had 

litfier  exhnnated  hur  AtrangCb  than  finished  mktti  ahe  had  to  eay,  the  Judge  replfed  solemnly^ 

**  *  Protect,  us  heaven,  for  having  aught  to  conceal  from  such  vigilance  (  this  is  thy  worlc, 

Wd  Mnei  not  within  the  {MNsibilities  «f  human  law  I  These  Is  reason  aoeording  to  the  dharter 

that  •  nyular  trial  abould  be  preoeeded  with,  and  tfaeraforelet  the  Indietment  be  prepared.' 

*'  The  fealings  of  the  multitude  tvefe  eadted  to  the  utmost,  nnd  took  ntterance  in  a  loud 

I  flot  of  Joy  4ur  of  gladnem ,  but  a  deep,  solamn,  nnd  awful  eennd,  whoee  m%ht  and  mi4®*^7 

liortantoualy  inoreased  by  the  diitant  low  hoUow  echo  of  the  htlls.    The  accused  stood  a 

td  AUMtemntioa  for  a  moment.    I  looked  at  him  with  Indesoribable  emolion,  but  the 

whinh  overspread  his  oountenaace  vanished,  and  be  appeared  as  aerene  and  self-col- 

li(ialad  jm  before. 

"  While  the  papers  were  being  written,  I  observed  the  judge  speaking  to  the  poor  woman, 
heard  him  synipathislngly  inquire  rospeoting  the  age  of  her  husband,  his  general  appear- 
(fmd  the  manner  in  which  he  was  dressed,  to  which  she  gnve  brief  but  dlttinot  answers, 
ijl  ilf  tha  «UvJog  presence  of  the  murdered  man  had  been  actually  belMPe  her.     She  was, 
iMwm^  impatient  at  the  judge*s  question^  and  answered  him  peevishly,  fofgettlag  the  respect 
dne  to  his  dignity ;  indeed  the  questions  at  the  time  seemed  to  me  frivolous ;  I  could  not  dis* 
aem  their  propriety,  nor  why  so  grave  an  officer,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  and  king, 
Aoald  so  far  lose  all  consciousness  of  the  place  and  the  occasion,  as  to  speak  to  her  in  the 
Mumer  he  was  doing.  He  asked,  for  example,  the  colour  of  her  husband*s  hair,  and  she  answered 
feiiok,  and  that  he  wore  his  hat  gallantly  doffed ;  then,  after  some  other  inquiries  as  insignifl- 
€iat,  ha  spoke  of  his  coat,  and  the  colour  of  it,  but  she  lost  temper,  and  after  telling  him  it  was 
hhtt  and  bis  vest  red,  entreated  he  would  not  probe  her  wounded  remembrance  with  matters 
of  that  hind. 

**  In  the  meantime  the  magistrate  was  engaged  with  an  advocate  who  was  perfectly  con- 
>iiieed,  and  so  expressed  himself,  that  the  trial  would  soon  be  safely  over.  Altogether  the  scene 
Wu  most  singular,  but  the  passion  of  the  crowd  was  become  appalling,  and  I  was  fearful  lest 
the  magistrate  should  be  made  the  victim  of  tome  outrage.  Himself  calm,  and  certain  that 
>0  evidence  could  sully  him,  he  was  yet  visibly  disturbed  ;  and  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  start, 
Mid  shudder-^no  doubt  amazed,  that  such  a  delirious  accusation  should  have  been  so  strangely 
iliaghted  against  him. 

**  When  all  the  requisite  forms  were  completed,  he  was  directed  to  place  himself  at  the 
W|  and  the  judge,  according  to  the  charter,  called  him  by  name  to  answer  to  Ood,  who  was 
thire  present,  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  At  that  moment,  and  before  he  could 
VBply,  the  sun  darted  a  bright  and  golden  ray  upon  the  forehead  of  the  judge,  and  made  it 
Aiae  u  if  he  had  been  crowned  with  a  halo.  All  the  spectators  were  witnesses  to  this  glorious 
ifmbol ;  and  I  could  scarcely  control  my  trembling  limbs,  so  much  did  it  shake  my  whole 
Hue. 

^  The  accused  was  evidently  affected,  but  he  had  such  mastery  of  himself,  that  he  answered 
^Hth' firmness,  'Not  Guilty.' 

^  A  pause  of  some  time  ensued,  and  then  the  widow  was  requested  to  come  forward  with 
Wr  evidence.     She  advanced,  and  suddenly  cried,  *  I  have  but  these  tears.' 

**  The  advocate  with  whom  the  accused  had  been  consulting,  rose  and  animadverting  on 
^  buanlty  of  the  charge,  demanded  an  acquittal. 
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<<<  Stop/  said  the  judge  solenuily,  'the  order  and  proviiloiit  of  the  ohalrter  hare  not  yet 
been  all  fulfilled — bid  the  trumpet  sound  thrice.' 

**  The  silence  of  the  multitude  was  dreadful ;  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  judge,  risiiig 
from  his  seat,  reTerentiaUy  uncovered  his  hoary  head»  and  said,  with  a  roice  of  the  lowliest 
humility — 

'*  *  Heaven,  send  forth  thy  witness  t* 

**  1  looked  at  the  dismayed  prisoner ;  he  was  pale,  but  serene.  The  judge  then  resumed  hb 
seat,  and  the  advocate  again  rose-;-  . 

<*  *  I  demand,'  said  he, '  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.* 

**  Another  short  pause  ensued,  and  the  judge  rising,  cast  his  sight  to  a  distance,  and  said— 

**  *  Make  way  for  the  witness.' 

«<  ( What  witness !'  cried  the  prisoner,  in  visible  trepidation. 

** '  That  man  in  the  blue  coat — he  with  his  cap  on  the  one  nde— make  way  for  him— be    . 
with  the  red  waistcoat.' 

"  Ht  is  himself  that  comes,'  cried  the  widow  with  an  exulting  shout ;  and  all  the  spectator!' 
looked  back  towards  the  spot  where  they  expected  to  behold  the  witness,  but  they  s^w  nil 
one ;  and  when  they  had  again  turned  their  eyes  to  the  bar,  the  accused  had  fainted,  this 
confirmed  the  amazed  spectators,  and  the  judge  knelt  down  with  devotion,  and  raising  hk 
hands  to  heaven,  prayed  and  did  homage  to  Divine  justice.  The  wretched  criminal  was  left 
lying  on  the  ground,  for  all  present  at  the  same  moment  uncovered  their  heads,  and  with  tears 
and  awe  joined  in  worship  with  the  judge.  A  more  affecting  scene  was  never  witnessed;  vA 
when  the  adoration  was  ended,  the  guilty  man,  awakened  from  his  trance,  rose  and  confoMK' 
the  crime. 

'^ '  I  seek  not  mercy,'  said  he,  '  I  have  enjoyed  it  too  long — yet  my  offence  is  not  of 
atrocious  dye^t  was  but  a  hasty  blow.     Yes,  tbe  hand  of  heaven  is  so  visible  here,  that 
dare  not  ask  remission,  even  if  my  hidden  misery  was  not  punishment  enough  ;  there, 
me— be  now  no  more  deloy.    The  gallows  is  ready,  and  metcy  dare  not  in  this  place  coDteoid 
with  justice.'*  _ 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

an  aged  oak,  that  grew  on  a  pleasant  bat  lonely  part  cf  InijkmooA^Ewetif  4MM  fiM 
s  evening,  sat  the  venerable  farmer  Oodwm,  reading  to  kUi  fMBtty,  wUh  a  digaify 
lit  have  graced  a  more  distingoisfaed  rank ;  bat  it  was  a  mbjeet  that  ever  raised  his 
the  Most  High,  and  made  him  feel  ^lat,- however  hamble  the^stato  of  probttioiL,  « 
t  in  innocence  And  integrity  would  one  day  entilie  him  to  a  plaee  where  virtoe 
urns  pre-eminence.  On  his  knee  lay  the  Bible ;  on  his  right  hand  sat  his  wife, 
ngh  grey  hairs  shaded  her  temples,  the  beam  of  youthful  affection  was  »ot  eoBtiii- 
in  her  eye ;  on  his  left  sat  his  sons,  William  and  Edwin ;  and  at  her  motfacr'a 
jplaced  their  sister  Emma,  trimming  a  straw  hat  witii  pink  ribbons  te  the  easaing 

ctare  concluded,  they  adjourned  to  their  humble  mansion,  which,  though  af^et" 

0  some  rich  and  highly-cultivated  land,  was  notiung  more  than  «  spaoionSi  amiva- 
•mhouse;  yet  to  those  to  whom  cleanliness  and  comfort  constitiite  laswry,  this 
possessed  every  attribute.  The  frugal  meal  was  soon  prepared,  and  seasoaed  -with 
mirth,  and  the  happy  cheerfulness  of  hearts  unconsdous  of  gviie  might  have  out- 
in  pleasure  far  more  sumptuous  entertainments ;  for  labour  had  given  health,  and' 
petite ;  and  for  the  corroding  passions  of  envy,  jealousy,  piide,  or  malioe,  that  so 
y  embitter  the  feasts  of  the  great,  their  hearts  were  too  homi^  to  eBtertain 
rhearing  intruders. 

ippers  removed,  and  the  farmer's  pipe,  with  u  pitcher  of  ale,  being  ]^aoed  on  the 

1  wonder, '' said  William,  with  a  half-sigh,  '*  whether  Fanny  Bernard  is  yet  re- 
sme  ?*' — '^  Suppose  we  step  down  the  lane  and  inquire  ?"  rqpHed  Edwin  ;  "  it  is.a 
4,  and  Emma  can  go  with  us ;  we  shall  be  baek  before  my  fiither  has  smc^ed  his 
This  motion  was  immediately  adopted,  as  -former  Bernard's  was  onfy  a  quarter  of  a 
n  a  green  lane,  that  was  separated  from  a  forest  by  a  high-road  crossing  its  entrance, 
hardly  be  possible  to  paint  three  more  interesting  figures  than  the  brothers  and 
pping  by  a  clear  moonlight  over  the  green.  T^lliam  had  joat  attained  his  twenty - 
Bar,  his  face  and  person  forming  a  model  from  which  a  statuary  might  have  Aivtcd 
in  Apollo,  yet  with  a  cast  of  reflection  over  his  animated  featarea,  whiah  to  a 
observer  made  them  less  striking  than  those  of  his  brother  Edwin,  who  was  a  yoar 
and  whose  person,  though  less  elegantly  formed,  was  yet  more  fasciiiating,  from 
lual  sprightliness  that  enlivened  his  features  ;  Emma,  innooent  as4he  dove,  playftd 
nb,  and  fair  as  Milton* s  Eve,  holding  of  each  a  hand,  and  chatting  aliundred  little 
to  themselves  only  interesting.  On  reaching  Bernard's  ftom,  they  entered  without 
r,  the  lifting  of  the  latch  alone  announcing  visiters.  "  Weioome,  my  lads,"  said 
lan ;  '^  what,  and  my  little  girl  too  I  are  you  there  ?  Hark  ye,  Agnes,"  addressing 
iter,  **  replenish  the  pitcher,  and  look  what  hast  got  in  the  cu]^board,"— ^'  We  have 

replied  William  ;  and  looking  anxiously  round  the  room,  **  Fanny,  I  see,  is  not 

aed." — ^*  No ;  Agnes  and  I  have  been  wishing  for  her-^he  will  be  back  in  a  day 

suppose ;  but,  pies  on't  I  I  wondered  what  brought  you  here  to-night— •■now  the 

out ;  however,  sorrow's  dry ;  here's  to  you,  my  boys,  and  may  Fanny  aad  Agnes 

g;ood  wives  as  their  mother ;  Why,  Agnes,  I  say  there's  no  ale  in  the  pitcher; 
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'prithee  draw  some,  and  court  afterwards,  I  think  Edwin  and  yon  can't  have  mack  to 
whisper,  for  you  had  a  plagny  long  gossip  to-day,  when  you  carried  the  meat  to  the  rea- 
pers."—'' Lord,  father,  you  are  so  odd !"  answered  Agnes,  blushing ;  **  indeed  the  basket 
was  very  heavy,  and  Edwin  carried  it  for  me,  for  I  was  quite  tired."-'*-**  Yes,  yes,"  replied 
the  old  man,  **  I  suppose  so,  for  when  I  came  up,  you  were  sitting  on  the  stile  to  rest. 
Neyer  blush,  girl— many  a  time  thy  mother  has  detained  me,  heaven  rcyrt  her !  and  thou 
art  but  a  chip  of  the  old  block."  Agnes  broke  off  the  discourse  by  hastening  to  draw  the 
ale  ;  during  her  absence-**'  Indeed,"  said  Emma, "  as  Fanny  and  Agnes  are  to  be  my  slaters, 
I  think  the  sooner  the  better.  Why,  Fanny's  almost  nineteen,  and  Agnes  is  two  months  older 
than  me,  and  I  was  seventeen  last  Midsummer."—'*  I  care  not  how  soon,"  replied  Bernard ; 
"  but  where  shall  we  find  a  husband  for  thee,  Emma  ?  Why,  William,*'  shaking  him  heart- 
ily by  the  hand,  *'  what  art  dull  for,  man?  I  dare  be  sworn  Fanny  is  as  anxious  to  see 
thee  as  thou  be'st  to  see  her— so  drink  about."  The  old  clock,  which  stood  in  the  comer  of 
the  kitdien,  and  on  whose  tall  case  were  depicted  the  loves  of  Henry  II.,  together  with  the 
death  of  Fair  Rosamond,  at  that  moment  striking  ten,  the  visiters  rose  to  depart,  Agnes  ac- 
companying them  to  the  gate. — **Goodnight,"  said  William,  shaking  hands  widiher. — "  Good 
night,"  repeated  Emma,  saluting  her^-"  and  heaven  bless  thee  1"  concluded  Edwin,  kissing 
her  ruby  lips  1  "  I  shall  see  you  before  breakfast,  as  I  go  a-field."  Such  was  the  behaviour 
of  these  uncorrupted  children  of  innocence,  who  acted  as  their  pure  minds  dictated,  being 
strangers  to  the  refinement  with  which  art  and  good -breeding  conceal  the  emotions  of  die 
heart  They  had  just  reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  when  several  voices  struck  them  from 
the  high-road :  fear  they  were  strangers  to— it  could  only,  they  tiiought,  be  people  returning 
from  the  market  town  to  a  village  about  three  miles  farther ;  or  it  might  be  as  William's 
heart  prompted,  Fanny  under  the  care  of  a  party  of  friends.  With  such  ideas  they  advan- 
ced ;  but  instead  of  countrymen  riding  cheerfully  homewards,  found  two  domestics  and  a  post- 
boy endeavouring  to  raise  a  chaise  that  had  been  overturned,  and  whose  owners,  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  sat  by  the  roadside ;  the  first  in  great  pain,  from  a  broken  arm  he  had  received  in 
the  fall ;  and  the  latter  heavily  lamenting  the  accident.  "  Thank  heaven  it  is  not  Fanny  I" 
sud  William,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  it  is  people  in  distress,"  replied  Edwin,  quickenhig  his 
pace ;  "  what  can  we  do  for  them  ?"  "  Assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  ' 
returned  William,  in  a  tone  yet  more  animated  than  his  brother's,  at  tiie  same  time  hastening 
forward  to  execute  his  purpose. 

On  their  reaching  the  chaise  they  found  one  of  the  wheek  broken,  so  that  to  proceed  wis 
impossible ;  therefore,  while  William  and  Emma  were  aiding  the  strangers.      Edwin  na 
home  to  inform  bis  father  of  the  accident,  and  to  entreat  him,  as  th^re  was  no  hoose  sf 
entertahmient  within  four  miles,  to  offer  the  stranger  with  the  broken  arm  their  spare  bedf 
till  he  could  be  moved  further  with  safety.    The  virtues  that  warmed  the  heart  of  fuam 
Godwin  would  have  dignified  the  bosom  of  a  prince ;  from  his  humble  roof  the  wandoer 
ever  departed  satisfied,  wishing  that  his  means  were  as  extensive  as  the  charity  of  his  hesit. 
Edwin's  request  was  therefore  instantly  granted,  the  good  man  himself  accompanyiqg  lui 
son  to  make  the  offer,  while  his  dame,  as  he  frequently  called,  her,  with  the  assistsnee  of 
her  maid  Margery,  prepared  tho  spare  bed,  in  case  the  stranger  should  accept  her  husband'f  i 
offer,     On  Godwin's  reaching  the  spot  where  the  disaster  happened,  he  immediately  wnt 
up  to  the  sufferer,  whose  arm  wa»  now  supported  by  the  trembling  Emma,  William  and  tlie 
rest  being  still  employed  about  the  chaise,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  owner,  who  amkNlly 
wished  to  proceed—"  My  good  sir,"  said  Godwin,  "  in  your  situation  the  distance  to  ^ 
village  is  too  far ;  therefore,  if  you  will  accept  the  offer  of  an  apartment  in  a  farmhooMf 
where  we  will  endeavour  to  render  you  all  the  service  in  our  power,  we  will  lead  you  thtfC, 
instantly,  while  one  of  my  sons  shall  ride  to  the  next  market-town  for  a  surgeon,    Hie  U^ 
we  can  also  acconmiodate  ;  and  for  your  domestics,  after  some  refi'eshment,  those  yon  hitc 
no  service  for  can  proceed  to  get  your  carriage  repaired,  which  in  the  mean  time  wiD  ^ 
perfectly  safe  here."    The  stranger  immediately  accepted  the  fiinner's  offer  :  for  which  ^ 
lady  also  expressed  her  thanks,  and  they  proceeded  towards  Godwin's  dwelling ;  the  M7> 
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who  had  not  yet  recoyered  her  fright,  leaning  on  Edwin'g  arm,  and  the  gentleman  assiited 
hy  Godwin  and  hia  son  William.    On  reacMng  the  farm,  their  arrival  was  announced  hy 
the  fruiooB  harking  of  the  great  dog,  whose  noise  was,  however,  soon  silenced  hy  the  mu- 
sical voice  of  Emma,  and  the  more  commanding  voice  of  his  master.    The  stranger  heing 
immediately  put  to  hed,  and  Edwin  dispatched  on  horseback  for  the  nearest  surgeon,  the 
lady  began  to  recover  her  fright,  Mrs.  Godwin  having  prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  glass  o' 
currant  wine,  and  conducted  her  to  the  parlour,  which,  though  its  furniture  was  as  simple 
as  the  minds  of  the  owners,  yet  also,  like  them,  possessed  that  real  utility  that  strongly 
contrasted  the  folly  of  gaudy  grandeur,  which,  while  it  bewitches  the  eye,  is  deficient  in 
that  general  comfort  which  unadorned  convenience  ever  bestows.     Here  was  no  fear  of 
fioiling  the  costly  colours  of  the  Persian  carpet,  though  the  White  scoured  floor  far  more 
plainly  showed  the  mark  of  dirty  footsteps  ;  no  gilding  to  be  injured  by  the  touch,  the  chairs, 
tables,  and  even  glass-frame,  being  of  walnut-tree,  which  vied  with  the  mirror  in  brightness. 
No  pictures  graced  the  walls ;  but,  in  their  stead,  numberless  odoriferous  bouquets,  in 
white  earthen  jars,  placed  on  shelves  round  the  apartment ;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  the 
glittering  steel  stove,  with  brass  knobs,  filled  with  large  branches  of  the  hawthorn  and  wild 
briar  in  blossom.    Wearied  with  travelling  and  the  subsequent  fright,  Mrs.  Delmer  (for  so 
was  the  lady  called)  looked  round  with  a  complacency  and  satisfaction  which  splendid 
drawing  rooms  had  not  always  been  able  to  inspire.—"  It  is  fairyland,"  fought  she  **  and 
the  ideas  of  my  fifteenth  year  are  realized  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  mansion." 

Mrs  Delmer  was  a  widow,  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  possessed  of  a  large  inde- 
pendency, by  the  death  of  a  husband  she  hated.  She  was  now  hastening  to  the  capital  with 
her  brother,  in  order  to  enjoy  those  pleasures  she  had  been  debarred  during  the  last  ten 
years  ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  she  had  been  confined  to  the  country  by  her  spouse, 
whose  greatest  pleasure  had  consisted  in  hunting  and  drinking.  On  her  first  entrance  into 
public  life,  her  fine  person  had  procured  her  the  affluence  she  enjoyed ;  and  she  had  no 
doubt  it  would  secure  her  a  husband,  calculated  to  make  her  happy,  and  repay  her  for  the 
disgust  she  had  entertained  for  his  predecessor.  Wealth  had  been  her  first  incentive;  but 
the  found  its  inefficacy  of  giving  happiness,  and  therefore  determined  to  make  love  alone 
the  motive  of  a  second  union.  Her  brother  Mr.  Whitmore,  was  about  twenty-six,  and  had 
been  some  time  married,  but  experienced  little  happiness  in  that  state,  having,  like  his 
sister,  consulted  convenience  more  than  affection  or  even  esteem,  in  the  disposal  of  his 
hand.  His  lady  was  young,  handsome,  lively,  and  too  fashionably  educated  not  to  return 
the  coldness  with  which  he  treated  her ,  and,  as  all  the  gay  world  admired  her,  thought  the 
affection  of  a  husband  a  mite  in  the  great  scale,  and  easily  dispensed  with.  Her  fortune  being 
large  her  settlement  was  also  liberal,  and  sufficiently  enabled  her  to  pursue  her  inclinations 
without  control;  Mr.  Whitmore  was  too  well  bred  to  interfere  with  her  pleasures,  while  she 
was  polite  enough  to  be  blind  to  his.  Ever  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  they  seldom,  met 
above  once  or  twice  a-week  at  dinner,  and  then  usually  surrounded  with  company ;  a 
matrimonial  tete-^-Me  was  by  both  declared  the  most  wearisome  thing  in  the  universe.  Mr. 
Whitmore  had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  who  had  passed  the  first  six  months  of  her 
widowhood  at  her  country-seat  in  Cumberland ;  and  was  returning  with  her  to  hit  own  villa 
Bear  London  (where  he  had  left  his  lady)  when  the  accident  happened,  Whitmore  was  only 
son  to  a  banker,  who,  at  his  death,  had  left  him  what  he  thought  a  suffidenoy  to  decline 
business.  In  his  person  he  was  handsome  and  graceful ;  in  his  disposition  generous  and 
brave ;  but  bom  to  affluence,  and  accustomed  ftom  his  childhood  to  command  his  wishes 
irithout  control,  his  passions  knew  no  curb,  his  inclinations  no  law  but  gratification ;  highly 
aooompllshed  and  insinuating  in  his  address,  he  had  been  uncommonly  successful  in  his  amours> 
addressing  indiscriminately  both  married  and  single  that  chanced  to  please  him,  or  where  he 
could  flatter  himself  with  success ;  firequently  declaring  that  both  sexes  were  free  agents 
and  those  only  fulfilled  the  end  of  their  creation  who  made  the  most  of  life,  and  enjoyed  it 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  so  they  injured  no  man's  purse  or  property^women,  in  his 
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opinion,  not  coming  under  that  denomination,  being  a  kind  of  fair  gmne,  and  tiieir  permu 
transferrable,  as  their  affections,  to  him  fibat  pleased  them  most. 

Such  were  the  new  inmates  at  Godwin's  Tarm,  where  erery  inditidtud  was  hmy  in  pre- 
paring for  their  ease  and  conTenience  until  the  retnm  of  Edwin  with  a  stngeon,  wbo  haring 
set  Mr.  Whitmore's  arm,  and  assured  them  there  was  not  the  least  danger,  ^beiag  tfiAf  a 
simple  fracture,  the  females  retired  to  take  a  short  repose,  William  and  Bdwfai  to  tMr 
morning  occupations,  day  being  already  broke,  and  the  venerable  Godwin 'to  wctch  hftkd 
Me  of  Whitmore. 

CHAPTER    II. 

WBtmORB,  aftnr  a  si^ht  vep^se,  which  was  disturbed  by  the  pain  he  «xpcri«iiced  fr^m  his 
•aras,  entered  into  eoofersition  with  his  host,  ezpresshig  his  thanks  in  the  wamwit  terms , 
whieh  •object,  however,  beiqg  only  dirtressii^  to  the  foiuer,  who  thought  he  had  doae 
wAUng  more  than  what,  in  the  same  cireumstenoes,  almost  every  taan  would  have  done  lor 
ymkf  he  dumged  the  >discouiise,  and  began  to  inquire  about  the  vicinity.      "  The  paiidi 
diuMli."  ssid  Godwin,  *'  is  not  more  than  two  miles  off,  and  aloMst  elose  to  it  is  a  good 
house  «nd  extensive  grounds,  belot^pug  to  the  lady  who  inherits  great  part  xji  the  land 
«romid.    As  yet  she  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  us,  having  always  lived  witb  an  uucie  near  the 
capital,  who  has  left  her  heiress  to  his  whole  estate.    The  ueaicst  laarket  town  is  about  fimr 
viksB  from  henee,  to  that  I  regard  the  ehanee  that  threw  my  sons  in  your  wi^  as  fortonate* 
for  such  a  distanee  in  your  situation  must  have  been  dreadful.      Whitmore  was  now  agsin 
a(ttemptiag  to  repeat  his  thanks.-*-^'  My  good  sir,"  interrupted  the  £umer,  **  you  see  ao 
trifling  a  service  in  too  strong  a  light.    In  such  a  u^isfortune  would  not  you  have  acted  the 
same  by  me  ?"-^''  Indeed  I  would,"  answered  Whitmore,  after  a  momentary  pause,  anid 
then  remained -silent.    To  confess  the  truth,  though  he  had  answered  Godwin's  question  in 
the  affirmative,  yet  there  was  a  monitor  within  his  own  breast  which,  by  knowing  mankiad 
Ivetter,  was  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  he  therefore  said  no  more,  but  remaining  quiet,  could 
not  avoid  repeating  to  his  own  heart  the  question  of  the  farmer — **  Would  you  not  have 
done  the  same  by  me  V'^-**  I  should,  perhaps,"  replied  he  mentally,  "  have  left  him  In 
charge  with    ay   footman,    and    ordered    him    a   surgeon ;     or   if   the    accident   had 
happeded  in  town,  given  him  a  guinea  had  he  wanted  it,  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital ; 
but  to  make  him  a  bed  in  my  own  bouse,  aay,  to  wait  by  his  side,  while  all  my  fitmily  wete 
engjiloyed  in  his  aervioe,  I  should  never  have 'done  it."    This  idea  gave  transitory  awk- 
wardness to  the  feelings  of  Whitmore  ;  but  the  pride  of  birth,  and  the  eomplacency  which' 
superior  wealth  usuaUy  bestows  on  its  possessors,  soon  dispersed  the  cloud,  when  they 
piresented  to  his  mind  the  difference  of  situation  in  life  from  that  of  Godwin'a— >the  one  a 
simple  fSurmer,  and  the  other  possessed  of  three  thousand  a-year,  a  plaoe  in  the  senate,  and 
universally  courted  and  admired.    This  considered,  there  was  no  oomparison  in  the  case  * 
ior  though  he  felt  that  tiie  bones  of  a  gentleman  were  as  brittle  as  those  of  a  peasant,  and 
that  he  was  as  as  vulnerable  to  pain,  yet  he  could  ndi  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that  sopenor 
rank  and  fortune  demand^  particular  cares,  even  from  those  persons  whcmi  he  would  have 
blushed  to  attend  in  the  same  situation.     Mr.  Whitmore's  valet  now  entered ;  he  had  been 
employed  in  moving  the  baggage  out  of  the  chaise,  which  was  refitted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  removed  to  the  next  town  to  be  thoroughly  repared.     Godwin,  thus  relieved,  a4joumcd 
to  his  kitchen,  where  he  found  his  wife,  Emma,  and  the  maid  assembled,  all  inquiring  how 
the  stranger  had  rested  i^- 

Mrs.  Godwin  then  ordered  Margery  to  pick  out  the  best  baked  cakes,  while  herself  made 
the  tea ;  and  pouring  out  two  breakfast-cups,  sent  one  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  who  was  not  yet 
risen,  and  took  the  other  herself  to  Wiiitmore,  entreating  him  to  make  free,  and  oemmand 
whatever  their  house  afforded,  with  that  diaraoteristic  goodness  of  heart  which  pecuHady  * 
distingiiished  her,  and  that  had  made  her  doubly  amiable  in  youth,  and  respectable  in  age 
Whitmore,  after  a  proper  return  to  her  civility,  said— May  I  not  be  permitted  some  li'"'^ 
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to-dfty,  my  dear  madam,  to  see  and  thaok  my  young  fricudd  for  tUa  services  of  last  night  V* 
Mrs.  Gk>dwin  assured  him  her  sons  would  not  fail  to  wait  on  him  on  their  return  from  their 
morning  aTOoatfion :  then  wifihing  him  speedily  better,  she  returned  to  breakfast,  wnere  the 
party  was  soon  aurmegited  by  William  and  Edwin,  who»  after  a  hasty  meal»  retired  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  Whitmore,  While  Emma  repaired  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  whom  she  assisted 
to  dress. 

Mrt.  Delmer,  in  her  manner,  possessed  much  of  her  brother's  affability,  and  by  her  good 
humour  gained  an  -almost  immediate  interest  in  the  heart  of  Emma,  who  declared,  when  she 
afterwards  joined  her  brotbors,  that  she  had  never  before  seen  so  beautifttl  and  engaging  a 
woman.     To  tills,  however,  both  brothers  dissented;  the  eldiac- declaring  she  was  not  near 
so  handsome  as  Fanny  Bernard  ;  and  tho  younger,  that  was  Agmes  dressed  the  same«  there 
would  be  no  comparison  between  them.    "As  to  dress,''  returned  V\ilUam«  ''Fanny  is 
always  so  exact  and  neat,  that  any  alteration  must  bo  for  the  worse  ;  and  I  protest  I  should 
think  her  fine  hair  disfigured  by  powder  and  giQ«se-«4heii  that  hateful  hat,  with  a  great 
cockade  and  feather,  gives  an  air  of  harshness-  and  boldn^sa,  which  Icamiot  endure  ;  Fanny's 
straw  bonnet,  with  the  blue  ribbon,  is  a  thousand  times  more  becoming.'' — '*  No  such 
thing,  William,"  replied  Emma,  "for  I  tried  it  on  and   looked  quite  a  different  creature 
the  ftotiiers  made  me  so  tall,  and  look  so  well,  that  I  am  sn*  e  I  never  Uk^d  myself  so  much 
before.    Then  her  shoes*- why  I  thought  her  fsetwereas*  little  ag^  as  mine,  yet  it  was 
only  ^ir  make  and  the  smart  heek,  for  they  am  lajcger  ;  but  the  shoe-makers  about  here 
are  so  awkward,  that  they  make  one's  feet  (|mto  olumsy  I  I  declare.  I  shall  now  have  no 
patience  with  them." — ^  Yet  your  mother,*'  said  WtUiam,  gravely,  "  who  wa&c;eckoned  one 
of  tiifr  finest  girls  in  the  whole  country,  waaahraya  satisfied  with  them.''—''  All  that  is  very 
true,"  interrupted  Edwin,  **yet  you  cannot  persuade  me  but  Mr.  Whitmore's  clothes  are 
more  becoming  than  ours,  even  though  I  am  ptrliMtly  satisfied  with  my  situation  in  life,  yet 
was  fortune,  by  any  unforeseen  evMit,  to  fisvour  ws,  I  should  oertainly  think  it  no  error  to 
adopt  my  dress  to  tiie  fashion."        "  Certainly  not,"  replied  Emma';    "  but  William 
18  sa  grave,  that  I  am  sure,  had  my  graadfafeber   (the  rector)  lived,  and  he  might 
hare  made  him  a  parson;    nay,  you  know,  my  father  says  he  is  the  very  image  of 
him," 

'*  I  accept  your  compliment,"  answered  William*  with  a  smile  ;  "  for  surely  it  is  one  to 
be  told  I  resemble  a  man  who  was  a  blessing  to  his  neighbours,  and  an  honour  to  his 
proflBsslon ;  and,  in  return,  Emma,  I  wish  thy  temper  may  resemble  thy  mother's  as  much 
as  thy  person.**  **  Thank  you,  my  dear  WiUiafm,"  giving  him  an  affectionate  kiss  on  the 
check ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  so  handsome."  "  I  rather  fear  you  v/ill 
never  be  so  unconscious  of  it,"  replied  WiUiam ;  "  for,  a&  to  beauty,  you  have  as  great  a 
riiare  as  I  think  yon  can  be  safely  trusted  with."  "Oh  I  how  ill-natured  l"  exclaimed. 
Emma;  •*  I  protest  you  grow  worse  and  worse ;  I  wiU  stay  no  longer — I  promised  to  walk 
with  Delmer,  and  must  go  this  inataaft."  With  these  words,  away  flew  the  sprightly  girl  to 
perform  the  promise;  while  herhvethera  ratnrned  to  their  usual  occupation  in  the  field, 
overlooking  and  occssionally  aasisling  the  labourers :  calling,  however,  at  fiemacd's,  where 
William  had  the  vexation  to  leaiii  that  Fanny  had  written  to.  inform  her  fiiither  that  she 
sboold  for  some  time  prolong  her  stay,  afthar  annt,  whom  she  was  visiting,  still  continued 
^,  and  entreated  her  presence;  oondndiBg  with  a  modest  hut  tender  remembrance  to 
her  lover.  WiMiam  then  perused  the  lettar  with  a  sigh  ;  and  informing  the  farmer 
of  the  particulars  of  the  last  night's  adMntore,  tha  brothers  soon  after  took  their 
leave. 

Emma  had  joined  Mrs.  Delmer,  who,  however,  previous  to  her  walk,  called  at  her 
brother's  apartment,  where  she  had  passed  ttie  morning ;  and,  finding  him  perfectly  cheer- 
ful, and  without  fever,  easily  acquiesoad  in  his  desire  of  not  sending  for  more  assistance, 
"wUflh  sha  had  at  first  strongly  pressed.  In  this  visit  she  was  accomfSanied  by  Emma,  who 
Whitmore,  in  s^^te  of  his  pain  the.night  before,  had  thought  the  most  lovriy  creature  he 
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ever 'beheld,  and  who  now,  divested  of  the  pallid  hue  and  tremor  occasioned  by  his  accident 
appeared  a  thousand  times  more  charming.     "My  dear  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Delmer,  "  as 
you  seem  tolerably  easy,  and  I  do  but  disturb  you,  my  young  friend  and  myself  are  going 
to  take  a  walk."    '*  Indeed/'  replied  Whitmore,  *'  though  I  prefer  your  recreation  before 
my  own,  yet,  in  this  case,  I  must  truly  cdnfess  I  should  be  more  easy,  and  less  distaifoed« 
by  your  company,  than  left  to  my  own  thoughts.     Howerer  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  walk, 
and  regret  that  I  cannot  accompany  you ;  yet  before  you  go,  gi?e  me  leave  to  thank  Miss 
Godwin  for  the  trouble  I  gave  her  last  night,  in  supporting  my  arm — a  trouble,*'  continued 
he  with  great  softness,  '*  that  made  even  such  a  situation  enviable."    "  Indeed,  sir/' 
answered  Emma,  **  I  trembled  so  much,  that  I  could  not  hold  it  as  steadily  as  William 
desired  me;  and  though  you  did  not  complain,  I  am  sure  I  must  hurt  you."     "Good 
heaven !  hurt  me  I  Such  support  could  alone  enable  me  to  bear  the  pain  with  becoming 
patience ;  but  I  detain  you ;  yet,  might  I  entreat  a  favour,  it  should  be  for  half  an  boor  of 
your  company  on  your  return.     Charity,  my  dear  sister,  you  know,  is  strongly  recommended 
to  us  ;  and  can  you  show  yours  more  effectually  than  on  such  a  miserable  invalid  ?" 
Well,  we  will  endeavour  to  exert  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmer;   ''but  for  the  present, 
adieu." 

Emma  then  conducted  Mrs.  Delmer,  at  her  own  desire,  to  their  harvest-field,  the  first  ob- 
jects that  presented  themselves  were  William  and  Ed#in,  divested  of  their  coats,  in  shirts 
white  as  snow,  foremost  amongst  the  reapers.  William  respectfully  moving  his  hat,  continued 
his  labour ;  but  Edwin,  a  deep  blush  covering  his  face,  to  be  thus  caught,  hastily  put  on 
his  coat,  and  joined  Mrs.  Delmer  and  Emma.     "  What  a  delightful  scene  1"  said  the  lidj, 
before  he  reached  them.    **  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  my  dear  girl,  but  in  one  day  you 
have  almost  delighted  me  with  rural  life,  which  I  ever  before  held  in  abhorrence ;  but  tlie 
reason  is  obvious — ^your  family  are  so  totally  different  from  all  I  ever  saw  who  reside 
constantly  in  the  country,  that  the  contrast  became  doubly  striking/'     "If  there  is  anj 
difference,"  replied  Emma,   **  we  derive  it  from  my  father,  who  has  had  a  very  good 
education,  being  son  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who,  however,  as  my  father  declined 
pursuing  his  fortune  in  the  church,  had  it  only  in  his  power  to  settle  him  on  this  hm, 
purchasing  the  house,  and  about  14  acres  of  the  adjoining  land.    The  remainder  we  hold 
on  a  long  lease  for  a  long  term,  and  at  an  easy  rent." 

Edwin  at  that  moment  joined  them,  and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Delmer  with  a  smile. 
After  some  cheerful  conversation,  she  walked  up  to  the  reapers,  and  gave  them  s 
g^uinea  to  drink.  Then  turning  to  Edwin,  she  said  —  *'  We  should  intrude  too 
much  on  your  time  to  ask  your  company  home ;  but  we  shall  see  you  in  the  eyeniflg 
in  my  brothers  apartment,  who  has  made  us  promise  to  pass  an  hour  with  him."  ' 
Edwin  bowed  ;  and  Mrs.  Delmer  and  Emma  bidding  him  farewell,  they  retained 
home. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  first  day,  and  several  succeeding  ones,  until  Whitmore*s  ana 
began  to  unite,  and  he  was  able  to  sit  up.  The  pillow  which  supported  the  fracture  would 
indeed  be  frequently  uneasy,  and  seldom  could  be  rendered  otherwise,  but  by  Enmia,  who, 
he  affirmed,  ever  placed  it  smoother  than  any  one  else,  thanking  her,  with  a  glance  from 
his  expressive  dark  eyes,  in  a  language  which,  though  new,  was  intelligible  to  her  unexpc 
rienced  heart.  Twice,  as  she  placed  his  arm,  he  had  ventured  to  kiss  her  hand ;  but  the 
confusion  this  had  occasioned,  and  the  tremor  with  which  she  afterwards  approached,  himy 
determined  him  to  desist,  rather  than  give  an  alarm  that  might  prove  detrimental  to  his 
passion. 


CHAPTER    III. 

'vVhitmorb  gained  strength  daily ;  and  at  length,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  came  down  stairSf 
though  the  surgeon  affirmed  he  must  not  yet  venture  the  shaking  of  a  carriage.    On  the 
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second  day  after  he  had  left  his  chamber,  finding  himself  at  home  with  Grodwin,  after  some 
conversation,  in  which  he  expressed  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  faYOors  he  had  received,  he 
took  his  hand,  and  with  the  ease  of  good  breeding  that  particularly  distingoished  him« 
entreated  his  acceptance  of  a  bank-note  of  a  hundred  pounds,  as  a  smaU  retribution  towards 
the  obligations  he  had  received. 

"My  good  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  returning  the  note,  "  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  the 
asylum  your  unhappy  situation  rendered  necessary.    To  me  it  has  been  no  inconvenience  > 
but  rather  a  gratification,  as  it  has  enabled  me  to  fulfil  one  of  the  greatest  duties  commanded 
US—'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you/    Your  own  servant  has  taken 
the  fatigue  on  himself,  shall  you  then  pay  for  your  mere  shelter  and  a  little  food  in  such  a 
calamity  ?    Heaven  fordid  I    If  any  debt,  not  to  me  is  it  due,  but  to  those  in  similar 
eircumstance,  and  to  whom,  I  doubt  not,  your  own  heart  will  lead  you  to  pay  it."    Whit« 
more  was  abashed ;  he  felt  all  the  dignity  and  force  of  virtue :  he  remembered  Emma,  and  her 
heart  smote  him ;  but  recovering  his  confusion,  and  reflecting  for  a  few  moments,  he  replied 
•— ''  My  dear  sir,  at  least  give  me  some  way  to  show  my  gratitude.    You  have  two  sons,  well- 
informed,  sensible  young  men :  permit  me  to  take  on  myself  to  charge  one  of  them.    Prom 
iny  situation  in  life,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  introduce  him  to  the  world  with  success 
having  it  in  my  power  to  place  a  person  immediately  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices ; 
'which  situation,  till  we  can  procure  a  better,  will  at  least  afford  a  genteel  competency." 
Godwin  returned  his  thanks  for  this  offer,  answering,  that  in  a  matter  in  which  themselves 
y/rere  so  materially  concerned,  he  would  certainly  inform  them  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  generosity. 
^^**  But  for  my  own  part,"  continued  he,  **  were  I  to  consult  only  my  wishes,  I  should  rather 
they  would  settle  in  the  spot  where  they  first  saw  the  Ught.     Great  towns,  1  have  heard  and 
xead,  are  full  of  danger ;  and  though  I  depend  much  on  the  virtuous  education  I  have  given 
my  sons,  yet  I  should  tremble  to  expose  them  to  temptations  which  youth  and  constitution 
could  ill  withstand/' 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Godwin  with  her  sons  here  broke  off  the  discourse,  which,  however, 
was  soon  renewed  by  the  farmer's  informing  them  of  what  had  passed.      The  anxious 
mother,  trembling  with  dread  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  separated  from  her  children,  was, 
at  the  same  moment,  elated  with  their  probable  success,  and  their  future  elevation  in  life ; 
she  therefore  remained  silent,  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes,  which,  fixed  on  the  loved  com- 
panion of  her  youth,  appeared  to  wish  to  read  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion;  but  he 
simply  repeated  Mr.  Whitmore's  offer,  without  expressing,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
his  own  thoughts  on  the  occasion.     He  had  hardly  concluded,  when  William,  addressing 
Mr.  Whitmore,  replied^*'  I  know  no  terms,  sir,  in  the  plain  untutored  language  I  haye 
been  accustomed  to,  that  appear  strong  enough  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  generosity ; 
but  for  myself,  must  beg  l^ave  to  decline  it     My  father's  increasing  years  demand  the 
assistance  of  a  son,  both  as  a  comfort  to  his  age,  and  to  take  from  his  hand  the  weight  of 
business,  trivial  to  youth,  but  fatiguing  in  advanced  life.     I  am  also  affianced  to  a  young 
woman,  who,  like  myself,  would,  1  am  sure,  prefer  this  cottage,  labour,  content,  and  peace, 
to  all  the  bustle  that  grandeur  or  wealth  could  bestow ;  and,  lastly,  unfit,  firom  indisposition, 
for  public  life,  I  can  but  again  express  my  thanks  for  your  kindness,  of  which  I  shall  ever 
i^etain  the  most  grateful  remembrance."     Here  WiUiam  ceased.    His  father  smiled  with 
satisfaction,  which  sentiment  was  as  instantly  conveyed  to  the  features  of  his  mother  whose 
heart,  however  hung  doubtfal  on  the  answer  of  her  younger  son.       Edwin  was  silent, 
and  appeared    lost   in   thought:    the    struggle    was    hard,    and,    for   some    moments, 
forbade    utterence.        Greatness    and    wealth    for    the    first    time    appeared    within 
his    grasp  ;      but    then    to    leave    Agnes,    though    even    for    a    short    time,    was 
distraction     yet,  perhaps,  soon  to  return,  and  place  her  in  a  position  in   sosiety  she 
\fBB  fitted  to  adorn,  was  enchanting,  and,  after  a  moments  pause,  mastered  the  first 
consideration. 

"  I  will  be  guided  by  my  father,  sir,"  at  length  hesitated  Edwin :  *'  he  is  the  best  judge 
of  what  is  fitting  for  my  welfare ;   and  whatever  is  his  determination  I  shall  submit  to 
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*^«**»*»m  r>t»mmMMiit."*-**  My  imr  Wy,"  replied  Godwin,  "  by  the  agreement  with  Bernard, 
VMU^^r  Mttt  y<mr  (jfolhcr  wiU  equally  share  what  we  possess,  except  the  trlffle  J  hate 
•4V^  Mm  %nmtihrftA  at  yowr  mother's  death  to  Emma.  You  musft  thM«fore,  in  the 
yi|f«v«l  tMiam  i^dgB  im  yourself,  and  answer  accordingly.*'  Edwin  again,  alter  a  pause, 
(^kiml.  ihAt  aa  he  knew  his  father  would  not  fed  his  loss,  from  the  attention  of  lyflHam, 
wi9h  M«  |wrwiarion  he  wovld  think  of  it  tiU  tiie  morrow,  and  then  gire  a  deflnltiYe  answer. 
WhmaarB  lypro^ad  of  ihis  reaofaitioBt  as  did  also  Godwin ;  and  being  soon  irfter  jraied  by 
Ml*.  iHkmm  aad  EmaBa,  the  eonvwntiaiicaaied ;  WilUam  and  his  brother  qntttin^  tiiem  to 
fik  ii^  MMiir  Rcnuurd  a* 

fai  thair  way  thither,  WiMiaM  rtmained  nlent  until  Edwin  resom^d  tiie  di8C(Ml«e 
tsayacn'iin'  Mr.  Whitnore'a  offsr,  which  he  spoke  of  wi&  uH  the  warmth  and  fueigy 
wamnU  to  youth'***  I  am  yo«^,"  said  he,  '*  and  perhaps  may  be  snceessAil  enough  to 
iai|iiis  sniMant  w«Mi  la  fii  my  Agnes  in  a  state  eqnal  to  my  wisheo    -to  ^sssifft  tsy 
parama  and  Kiisa    %wA  ^fhem  mj  helored  brother  above  labour. — What  hsppiness.    <*  I 
wm  Umm  na  gurtiv'*  relaraed  William,  cahnly,  though  with  great  aVeetlon,  *^  tins  tiie 
f  sapitt  haftti  aaa Sifsaia  la  pfoasiae,    I  am  youqg,  and  able  to  labour  ;  F^omy  Bernard 
iptti  ha  ai^  aaMfawpo^  asd  ahare  with  me  the  pleasing  employ  of  soothing  the  dedinfaig 
^raava  aJ^aw  papsnli.     With  Moh  a  wifii,  and  such  relations,  what  can  I  wish  fbr  more  ? 
Tl#  tjlaa^  haa  pmt  baaa  Mtteient  to  gratify  all  our  wants  and  wishes ;  what  flien  riiouM 
^N^  «tfa^  fM»  mf  daar  hrothtr?   Under  the  spacious  covering  of  wealth  and  grmdem-, 
#w^i»>aMy-  bmkik  gaaa ;  aad  thoogh  I  would  not  advise,  yet  I  must  confess  I  had  hoped,  that 
mk  im  .v«^««ht  had;  pasaad  together,  our  age  might  do  the  same.    Virtue,  ju^ce,  all  ^ 
^flm^  ^te-  <twriy^pMiih  manhood,  unite  you  to  Agnes,  whom,  if  you  forsake,  fosdnated 
%>^  1^.  4i^irim»  oi  grandeur,  yon  are  unworthy  to  live.'"— *«  Forsake  Agnes !"   replied 
^fi^Mm  i^^^^iHtpig  arilh  horror  at  the  idea^  **  abandon  Agnes !  No,  William,  do  not  tfahik 
V.  i|  vM  m«j ;  with  her  I  would  rather  encounter  all  the  calamities  that  fortune  could  inflict, 
'l**^  a«*«i^  *  throne  without  her."      This  discourse  brought  them  to  Bernard's  door, 
HJ^M*  MKWr  ware  mat  by  Agnes.^--**  What  is  the  matter,   Edwin  ?"     said   she,  &ring 
M  **3Wa  «a  hkn  witii  inquiring  tenderness ;  "  you  look  unhappy !— nay,   and  WilHtm 
%Kf !  IMk  Ma,  are  all  well  at  home  ?"    William  replied  in  the  affirtnatime  ;  then  astio^ 
ili^  hnwMiar,  hastily  passed  into  the  house,  leaving  her  alone  with  ^dwtn.      •'  Agnes," 
nwA  IMwIn,  hesitating,  **  will  you  walk  with  me  into  the  orchard  ?  1  have  much  to  considt 

AfMt  gave  him  her  hand  with  silence,  which  he  felt  tremble  within  his  tfwn.  "  Why 
(MialunB,  my  love?*'  said  he,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist.  "What  doyoufbur?" 
^  AIm  1  I  know  not  what,"  replied  she ;  "  but  your  features  first  gave  me  a  lAiock  thtt  I 
amot  oooouBt  for,  and  which  was  incroased  by  William's  looks  imd  behaviour.  Wdl  do 
I  hMiw  his  temper,  Edwin  :  he  is  never  moved  by  trifles — something  Tery  nuKerial  nnift 
have  happened  to  change  him  thus."—"  Nothing  material,  my  love,  oflly  Mr.  WUtiMre 
has  been  ofiering  my  fiither  to  take  charge  of  either  my  brother  or  myself,  and  to  "Mltfe 
win  some  situation  that  may  lead  to  make  our  fortune.  WilHam Urst  replied,  aw*-—'* 
•'Declined  it  I"  scarcdy  articulated  Agnes.  "Yes,  my  dear  girl;  nor  have  I  «Ga«ptBd 
Ik  I  wished  to  consult  you,  and  shall  abide  by  your  determination.  If  you  «ppr9v^  Md' 
Ikiak  it  may  be  the  means  of  our  future  welfare,  by  pladng  me  above  shotng  o»  paMfs 
jwparty  with  William,  I  shaU  accept  it  with  pleasure ;  If  otherwise,  reHnqoiA  4t:*r 
|«tt  well  know,  my  Agnes,"  continued  he,  kissing  off  a  tear  that  had  Mien  from  her  elMNk, 
•  that  my  greatest  happiness  consists  in  giving  you  pleasure.  In  u  few  months,  ^rha^f 
I  might  be  settled  to  my  satisfaction,  and  able  to  return  to  Inglewood,  and  fMh  «y 
lltrothed  wife.  Would  to  heaven  you  had  already  borne  that  name  1  for  as  it  is,  I 
liar  both  our  parents  will  object  to  our  union  until  they  find  how  I  am  placed.  Oh,  AgMs, 
i^ey  say  we  are  too  young  to  marry !     How  false  that  notion,  when  we  are  t>ld  enough  to 


^ 


might  have  continued  for  a  much  longer  time  imbitermpted,  far  the  lieart  of 
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Agnes  W8S  too  full  for  uttenmoe ;  and,  with  her  fiice  recUoed  oa  his  shoulder,  she  g^vs 
vent  to  the  aagoish  that  overwhelmed  her    **  1  wiU  not  go  then,"  cootiaued  Edwin.     **  I 
oannot  see  you  thus.    I  will,  with  thsnks*  decline  Mr.  Whitmore's  offtr :  yet,  Agnes/* 
added  he,  pressing  her  to  his  hosom,  "  to  have  plaoed  thee  in  a  state  I  should  glory  to 
ykm-  thee  in,  what  would  I  not  endnre  i  Heaven  witiMSS,  that  was  my  strongest  incentive  I 
but  it  is  past — I  renounce  it ;  it  gives  thee  pcun,  Ag^ecu  and  I  will  remain  through  life  in 
the  hmnhle  situation  to  which  I  was  born/'-^'*  Not  on  my  account,  E!dwin»"  sobbed  Agnes, 
endeavouring  to  master  her  tears :  ''^go  wher«  your  wishes  kad  you-*— I  have  no  desire  for 
grandeur ;  Inglewood,  with  joar-  coo^paay,  contoinsd  aU  I  ever  wished  to  possess :  but  go 
—go  to  that  hateful  city,  whose  viees  I  have  trea>)bkled  to  hear  repeated ;  where  men  scoff 
at  the  ruin  of  innocent  maids,  and  vile  women  walk  the  atfeets  at  noonday  wkh  unblushing 
cheeks  ;  where  power  overcomes  right ;  and  where  affection  is  bought  and  sold  I  Go,  there, 
Edwin,  and  forsake  all  the  rustics  of  Inglewood  :  but  remember,  that  those  covered  with  silks 
and  embroidery  do  not  always  contain  hearts  so  true  as  mine."—"  Cruel,  ungenerous  Agnes ! 
what  are  their  hearts  to  me  ?  Am  I  not  thine?  and  I  wiU  ever  falsify  that  vow,  even  though 
we  should  be  separated  ?    No  ;    I  repeat  it — should  I  become  that  viUain,  ma  y  I  be 
abandoi^d  of  Ood  and  manl  miiy  the  M>eai|4&  I  seek  become  ay  bane!  cursed  by  my. 
parents,  despised  by  my>  brother;   and  hy  tht9»  Agnes——*"    **  Foyginm  I**  interrupted 
she,  kying-herhandon  hie^hps. 

**  Nt>,  Agnes,  I  would  hav»  said  hated,  but  eMUiot  bear  the  thoiigjbt !  Hated  by  thee  !— 
impossible  I— that  curse^elon*  would  dme  aie  to  despair  I  To-ononrow  I  wiU  decline.  Mr. 
WMtmore's  dier ;    smile,  thmi,   my  love,  atti  let  it  be  foirfotten*" — **  Not    for   my 
persuasion  shatt  ye«  retin^vish  it.''  said  Agnes;    **ier  as-  I  ana  snre  yctur  inclination 
prompts  you  to  accept  his.  proposal,  might  youBOt  hereafter  reflect  on  yourself  for  having 
tet  an  advantage  pass  that  you  coaAd,  aeiMr  regain  ?  Consult,  therefore,  with  your  father 
and  mother,  and-be^sure  I  will  ao^uieneeim  whatever  they  determine^  convinced  they  are 
the  best  judges  how  you  should  act."     Witit  such  disooorse  Bdwin  and  Agnes  passed  the 
Unt  tete-a-iele  they  etf^ev  fonnd  painly;   however,  his  repeated  vows,  and  tenderness,  in 
some  measufe,  contnhnted=  to  soothe  her;  and,  pnUinfi  her  bonnet  lower  over  her  eyes, 
^y  returned  to  the  farm,  wh#re  a  sceae  of  a  very  diffsFent  nature  had  taken  place  in 
their  absence.    They  were  hardly  out  of  sight,  and  William  had  just  time  to  have  informed 
Bernard  of  Mr.  Whttmopo's  oSkVt  which  the  hnniest  farmer  did  not  seem  to  disapprove, 
when  the  tramphng  of  horsea  was'  heard  in  the  lane.-»WilUam  listened  a  momfiut — **  It  is, 
perhaps.  Fanny  1'*  exclumed  he,  regardless  of  what  Bernard  was  saying,  and  hastening  to 
the  gate  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  hia  eyes  sparkling  with  expectation,  when  a  moment 
presented  her  to  his  sights  with  a  young  cousin,  who  had  escorted  her  home.     William 
rusfalBd  to  meet  them ;  while  Fanny,  seeing  his  appsoaeh,  threw  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of 
t|ie  old  mare,  and  was  caught  in  his  arms  in  aa  instanti  eeoh  only  articulating  the  name 
of  ^he   other ;    the  youngs  fhro&er  haUooing  his  greetingSy  the  old  mare  continuing  her 
^ober  pace  till  she  reached  the  weU  kaesm  stable-door,  apparently  aft  pleased  as  any  of  the 
party. 

Bernard  by  this  time  was  at  the-gate*  where  he  received  his  daughter  from  William;  and 
^ving  her  a  kiss,  shook  his  relation  heartily  by  the  hand,  ezdauning — **  By  my  truth,  I 
em. glad  ye  be  come !  fhr,  i'fiMth,  I  believe,  if  you  staid  a  week  longer,  we  should  have  had 
CL  burying.  Take  carohowyou  Ml  in  love,  cemsan,  for  look  at  William  there:  he  used  to 
\}e  as  Ukely  a  fallow  as  you  would  see  ou-a  suBHUtf's  day,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  him ; 
**  why,  pies  on  the  fellow,  what  avchange  has  taken  place.  1  a  <|uarter  of  an  hour  ago  hifi  face 
ynm  aa  long  as  my  leg,  and  his  eyes  as  dead  as  a  stale  aackerers ;  now,  I  protest,  they  look 
quite  blight,  and  his  cheeks  plump  !  Why  thou  must  be  a  plaguy  good  doctor,  Fanny,  to 
make  such  a  speedy  cure!" — '<  She  is  the  only  ons  I  ever  intend  toemploy^if  she  will 
undertake  the  task,"  replied  William:  ''but  your  cousin  must  be  iatigued,  and  needs 
refreshment."-—'^  Good  troth,  you  BMiyas  well  be  my  cousin  at  once,  fov  thut  will  he  then^t 
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thing  I  suppose.  However,  come  in,  my  lads  ;  you  shall  have  the  best  the  capboard  and 
oellar  afford.^'  With  these  words  he  led  the  way  into  the  house,  were  they  were  soon 
joined  by  Edwin  and  Agnes.  **  Pies  on't  1"  cried  the  old  man,  '*  here  comes  another  pair 
of  turtles.  •  Heaven  help  the  poor  fellow  that  has  likely  daughters  1 — sigh  here,  kiss  there; 
and  then  my  poor  apple-trees,  what  with  true  lovers'  knots,  F.  B.  and  A.  B.  if  die  giris 
don't  get  married  soon  they  won't  be  worth  a  furthing." 

William  smiled  at  the  farmer's  humour ;  his  cousin  applauded  it  with  a  hearty  laugh  ; 
but  Edwin,  distracted  between  tiie  contending  passions  of  love  and  ambition,  hardly 
knew  what  passed  ;  while  Fanny,  ever  gentle  and  observant,  caught  the  gloom  that  hung  on 
her  beloved  sister's  features,  by  whom  she  was  seated,  her  eyes  tenderly  fixed  on  her  face» 
and  anxiously  inquiring  after  her  health. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

While  William  and  Edwin  were  engaged  at  Bernard's,  Mrs.  Delmer,  her  brother,  and 
Emma,  had  taken  their  evening  walk,  during  which  he  had  informed  them  of  the  wish  he 
entertained  of  Edwin's  accompanying  them  to  town.     Mrs.  Delmer  expressed  the  hig^iest 
satisfaction  at  this  intelligence,  saying,  that  she  had  no  doubt  but  that,  with  die  natural 
gracefulness  of  Edwin,  his  fine  person,  and  a  proper  introduction,  he  would  soon  make  his 
fortune.    Emma  also  testified  her  pleasure;  though,  at  the  same  time,  her  face  was  a 
perfect  index  of  an  April  day,  alternately  exhibiting  tears  and  dimpled  smiles.     "  Why 
these  tears,  lovely  Emma  ?"  said  Whitmore :  *'  your  brother's  preferment  and  happiness 
shall  be  my  peculiar  care  :  think  you  not,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  **  but  he  must  be 
dear  to  me  ?"    ''  I  am  sufficiently  convinced  of  your  goodness,"  replied  Emma ;  "  but  we 
have  never  yet  been  separated  for  a  day — a  circumstance  which  must  plead  an  excuse  for 
the  weakness  I  now  show.     Then  Agnes,  too,  whom  he  sincerely  loves,  will  be  quite 
overcome  by  his  absence ;  for  though  both  my  father  and  fiumer  Bernard  object  to  their 
marriage  for  a  twelvemonth,    on  account  of  their  youth,  yet  they  have  promised   the 
to   consent  at    that    time."       Emma  was  too  intent    on  tiie  subject,  and  Whitmore 
was    too    intent    on    Emma,    to    pay   much    attention    to    the    countenance    of    Mrs. 
Delmer,  whidi,  on  this  intelligence,  was  overspread  with  a  deep  crimson  ;  and  interruptiDg 
Emma — **  It  is  to  be  hoped."  said  she,  **  that  the  difierent  situation  in  which  he  wiU  be 
placed,   will  inspire  him  with  ideas  more  advantageous  to  his  fortune.'*^-"  As  to  that, 
madam,"  replied  Emma,  **  Fanny  and  Agnes  are  perfectly  worthy  the  affection  of  my 
brothers  ;  for,  exclusive  of  sharing  all  their  father  possesses  at  his  death,  they  are  reckoned 
among  the  best,  as  well  as  handsomest  girls  in  the  country." — **  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Mrs. 
Delmer,  petulantly ;    *'  at  a  country  fair,  a  small  stock  of  beauty  will  go  a  great  way." 
**  You  will  not  say  so  when  you  see  them,  but  at  once  allow  my  brothers'  affections  well 
placed,"  replied  Emma.    *' Indeed  I  don't  know  how  it  could  be  otherwise  ;  they  are  our 
nearest  neighbours ;  and  their  mother  dying  when  they  were  very  young,  they  have  been  a^ 
much  brought  up  at  our  house  as  their  own." 

Whitmore  here  interrupted  the  discourse  by  saying— ''  Should  vour  brother.  Miss  Emnia» 
accept  my  offer,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  wish,  would  not  the  dread  you  appear  to  feel  at 
the  idea  of  parting  with  him  be  greatly  lessened  by  returning  my  sister's  visit  for  a  short 
time  in  London,  where  we  would  endeavour  to  show  you  the  kindness  we  rec^ved  st 
Inglewood  was  not  lavished  on  insensibles  ?"  Enmia  for  a  moment  made  no  reply ;  §af 
though  such  a  project  had  never  entered  her  thoughts,  it  was  too  congenial  to  her  inclinatioos 
to  suffer  her  to  entirely  decline  it ;  and  to  acquiesce  without  the  consent  of  her  parents  was 
impossible. 

**  Yon  do  not  speak.  Miss  Godwin,"  said  Whitmore.    **  My  dear  sister,  will  yon  not 
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assist  me  in  persoading  your  young  friend  to  fttrour  us  so  greatly  ?"  Mrs.  Delmer,  wlio 
though  she  liked  Emma  very  well  for  a  country  companiony  had  no  intention  of  carrying  the 
acquaintance  farther,  yet  in  a  manner  thus  pressed  to  make  an  offer,  replied — '*  As  soon  at  I 
have  fixed  on  a  house,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  favoured  with  Miss  Godwin's  company,  if  her 
friends  will  consent/' 

Mr.  Whitmore,  who  clearly  saw  that  his  sister  was  far  more  warm  in  the  interest  of  a 
handsome  young  man  than  a  beautiful  woman,  replied— *'  True,  my  dear  madam,  we  both 
speak  provisionally  of  what  we  wish  ;  for  Edwin,  influenced  by  his  passion,  may  perhaps 
decline  my  offer ;  and  my  own  heart  is  too  sensible  how  much  such  a  sacrifice  must  cost  him 
to  press  it  strenuously  though  for  his  future  welfare,'^ — '*  Ridiculous  T*  cried  Mrs.  Delmer  ; 
**  and  to  suffer  an  elegant  young  man  to  throw  away  his  Ufe  in  obscurity,  at  most  the  master 
of  a  farm  !'*  A  blush,  partly  of  anger,  but  more  of  shame,  dyed  the  cheeks  of  Emma ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  it  derogatory  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  farmer.  **  Though 
I  think  he  might  be  very  happy  in  that  state,"  said  Emma,/'  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  he  may 
be  sensible  of  the  favour  you  design  him ;  for  though  I  shall  be  sincerely  grieved  at  his 
departure,  yet,  when  I  consider  it  is  for  his  future  benefit,  that  idea  will  console  me,  as  I 
hope  it  wiU  Agnes." — "  And  to  my  sister^s  request  you  say  nothing,"  replied  Whitmore. 
**  Yes,  sir,  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  condescension ;  and  if  my  parents  would  permits 
■honld  be  very  happy  to  accept  it  for  a  short  time.'*  Mrs.  Delmer  replied  in  a  manner  that 
folly  satufied  the  unsuspecting  Emma.  Whitmore,  by  a  glance,  only  expressed  his  thanks  • 
bat  that  glance,  more  expressive  than  words,  declared  utterable  things,  and  sunk  at  once  into 
the  heart  against  which  it  was  directed. 

On  their  return  to  the  farm,  they  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin  waiting  supper;  during 
which  Mr.  Whitmore's  servant  entered  with  a  letter  which  he  had  brought  firom  tiie  market- 
town.  A  momentary  suffusion  crossed  his  cheek  as  he  received  it,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  had  not  Mrs.  Delmer  said — "  From  Mrs.  Whitmore,  I  presume, 
brother?" — *' I  know  not,"  replied  he,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  ''but  will  peruse  it, 
after  sapper.  My  last  letters  say  aU  our  friends  in  town  are  well."  Mr.  Godwin,  who  had 
no  idea  that  any  on«  could  be  so  careless  about  those  he  denominated  his  friends,  entreated 
that  poUteness  might  not  deprive  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  reading  his  letter.  Mr. 
Whitmore  bowed  his  thanks,  but  again  declined  it ;  when  Mrs.  Delmer,  as  if  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  seconded  Mr.  Godwin,  by  saying — "Do  my  dear  brother,  oblige  me  ; 
I  long  to  hear  what  company  you  have  at  Twickenham." 

Mr.  Whitmore,  who  now  found  that  opposition  would  only  make  the  affair  worse,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  effectually  disclose  what  he  had  wished  to  conceal,  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity;  and  breaking  the  seal,  glanced  his  eyes  carelessly  over  the  contents,  then  reached 
it  to  his  sister ;  at  that  moment  heartily  wishing  her,  in  his  own  mind,  in  the  bosom  of  her 
departed  spouse.  While  she  was  reading  Whitmore  fixed  his  eyes  on  Emma,  and  saw,  with 
secret  satisfaction,  an  air  of  anxiety  overspread  her  countenance ;  but  finding  she  observed 
him,  immediately  withdrew  them.  "There,  take  back  your  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Delmer; 
'*  Mrs.  Whitmore,  I  find,  is  as  gay  and  volatile  as  ever.  This,  I  think,  is  the  second  yon 
have  been  favoured  with  since  your  accident."-—"  Had  she  now,"  replied  Whitmore, 
peevishly,  "  saved  herself  the  trouble  of  reminding  me  of  my  misfortunes,  I  had  been  infinitely 
more  obliged  to  her." — ^With  these  words  he  aroae^  and  left  the  room  in  evident  discomposure* 
though,  at  the  same  time,  so  apparently  overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  that  the  honest 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  deeply  concerned  for  him.  Emma,  during  this  discourse,  had 
endeavoured  to  appear,  nay,  to  persuade  herself,  that  she  was  not  interested  in  it ;  but  her 
heart  beat,  her  hands  trembled,  and  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped  her.  "  Bless  me  1"  cried 
Mrs.  Godwin,  with  much  surprise,  "I  never  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  that  Mr. 
Whitmore  was  married.  I  presume  his  lady  was  not  acquainted  with  his  misfortune  till  he 
was  almost  able  to  return  home." — "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Dehner  ;  "  one  of  the  servants 
who  attended  us  went  off  the  day  following ;  but  she  is  too  gay  to  be  easily  alarmed.  Indeed 
I  never  saw  my  brother  so  affected  at  her  indifference  before." 
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^My  good  dame,"  replied  the  fanner,  '' thinks  ereiy  one  dionld  posses  a  heart  as 
susceptible  as  her  own.  Had  I  broken  my  arm,  I  should  have  experienced  more  anzie^ 
forher  tenderness  than  from  the  pain,  and  been  in  continual  apprehension  of  seeing  her  sink 
mider  the  fatigue  of  attencGbog  me." — ^William  and  Edwin  at  that  moment  entered,  and 
apparently  seemed  to  haye  changed  characters  ;  the  first  being  all  gaity,  the  latter  depreaed 
and  lost  in  thought:  **  I  think  I  might  venture  a  good  wager,"  said  Mr.  Godwin,  **  Aat 
Fanny  Bernard  is  returned :  is  it  not  so,  William  ?" — **  Yes,  sir,  she  will  call  to  see  you  in 
tke  morning ;  she  would  have  come  to  night,  but  I  prevented  her,  as  she  must  be  f&tigned.'* 
^  She  win  be  welcome  as  thyself,  my  son,  and  Agnes  too ;  we  shall  see  her  more  ftequealdj 
as  Fdnny  is  returned  to  share  tiie  domestic  cares." 

Mrs.  Delmer  changed  the  discourse,  by  addressing  Edwin  respecting  his  going  to  town.— 
^  I  hope,"  said  she,  **  you  will  not  give  my  brother  tiie  vexation  of  revising  his  offtr,  as  I 
am  convinced  he  will  exert  his  utmost  interest  for  your  promotion :  nay,  to  his  shall  be 
added  mine ;  and  as  the  late  Mr.  Ddmer  had  powerful  Mends,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  oC 
your  success."  Edwin  bowed  his  liumks ;  after  which  Mrs.  Delmer  wished  them  a  good 
n^t,  and  retired  with  Emma. 

The  feurmer  thus  left  alone  with  his  wife  and  sons,  Edwin*s  affairs  were  the.  sole  tape, 
^  r  can  neitiier  persuade  you  to  accept  nor  decline  it,  my  child,"  said  the  good  man ;  "  yon 
idone  must  judge  what  you  think  conducive  to  your  happiness.  E^ual  possessor  with  yoaur 
broflher,  both  of  my  affection  and  property,  t^iere  is  no  need  to  seek  a  greater  fortune,  if 
you  can  be  content  in  tiie  state  in  which  heaven  has  ever  been  pleased  to  keep  me^  withovt 
a  desire  to  change  it ;  but  if  your  wishes  lead  you  to  endaavour  to  gain  wealth,  make  flie 
afttenpt,  and  if  yon  fail,  my  son,  return ;— under  this  humble  roof  you  shall  find'  wdoomet 
and  a  parent's  arms  open  to  receive  you  :  but,  my  Edwin,  if  you  determine  in  fiivoor  of  the 
turmoils  of  the  great  world,  beware  of  the  intoxication  of  pride  and  pleasure,  which  inevitaUy 
destroy  the  seeds  of  virtue ;  beware  of  being  too  suddenly  elated,  or  too  soon  deprened; 
the  first  shows  a  weak  head ,  the  second  a  pusillanimous  heart ,  sedk  reputation  and  honour 
openly  and  boldly ;  but  flatter  no  man's  vices  or  foibles  to  gain  them.  Let  trutii  be  tttib 
invariable  guide  of  all  your  actions.  Give  no  promise  without  deliberation;  but  when  onee 
giren,  hold  it  sacred ;  and  finally,  remember  God,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  he  will'  not  forfft 
yoo."— *<  Oh,  my  father  I"  cried  Edwin,  sinking  on  his  knee  ; — **  but  Agnes,  my  beloved, 
Agnes—"  •*  Is  your  betrothed  wife — a  tie  sacred,  my  son,  in  the  sight  of  that  l^mer 
who  records  all  our  vows  and  actions.  I  have  wished  to  delay  your  marriage  on  acconnt  of 
your  youth  ;  but  if  you  detemnne  for  a  country  Ufe,  I  am  wffling  to  retract  my  opimoBy 
and  press  Bernard  to  join  your  hands  at  ihe  same  time  that  Fanny  and  William  are  united : 
but  if  you  resolve  on  a  journey  to  London,  such  a  step  would  be  the  height  of  impmdenee^ 
as  the  care  of  a  young,  handsome,  and  inexperienced  female,  in  a  great  city,  must  natural^ 
take  up  more  time  in  your  first  puisuits  tham  you  could  prudently  spare ;  in  that  case,  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  you  leave  her  with  her  father  until  you  are  properly  settled ;  for  if  yo« 
love  her,  you  cannot  wish  her  to  partake  of  those  difficulties  you  may  necessarily  meet  on 
jour  introduction." 

The  offer  of  an  immediate  union  with  Agnes,  for  some,  moments  appeared  to  preponderate 
the  sci^  in  the  mind  of  Edwin,  and  determine  him  in  favour  of  a  country  life  ;  yet,  when 
refleetioD  presented  the  resigning  almost  certain  wealth  to  live  for  ever  in  obscurity,  nay,  te 
condemn  Agnes  tq  such  a  state  when  he  might  raise  her  to  affluence,  he  paused,  and 
detemnned  to  struggle  with  his  passion,  and  rather  relinquish  for  a  few  months  the  rlptore 
of  calling  her  his,  than  do  both  himself  and  her  so  material  an  injury.—"  My  dear  fkther,'' 
said  he,  after  some  hesitation,  '*  I  think,  that  is,  if  you  approve,  I  will  at  least  try  my 
success;  chance  appeans to  have  titrown  this  opportunity  in  my  way,  which  it  might  be 
foUy  to  neglect  l^eBSrme,  then,  my  respected  parents ;  I  fed  I  shall  be  successful,  and 
soon,  very  soon,  trust  to  return  and  claim  Agnes." — "  Mayst  thou  be  blessed,  my  son  I 
yet  let  me  conjure  thee  not  to  be  too  sanguine ;  hope  frequently  leads  us  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  fallacious  expectations,  whidi  redeuUe  the  pangs  of  disappointment.    Nothing  is  certain 
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ia  this  transitory  state.  Even  I,  trho.luiTe  been  biassed  above  the  coounon  lot  d  nortab^ 
tu  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  nappy  in  a  partner  to  share  my  joys  and  caresy  aadehildrsn 
ivhose  duty  can  only  be  equalled  by  their  affectLon,  yet  even  I  have  met  witik  aonow;  tUnk 
then,  on  the  torbolent  sea  of  public  life,  how  much  greater  most  be  the  trials.  I  mean  not 
to  depress,  but  ^he  night  is  far  8pent-4et  us  retire ;  and  heaven  resolve  thee  for  tbo 
bestr 

Mn.  Godwin  ha4  not  spoken  during  Uiis  discourse,  though  at  the  conclusion  would  also 
have  blessed  him ;  but  pressing  him  in  her  arms,  she  followed  her  hiuAMmd  to  his  chamber* 
'William  remained  silent  while  they  were  preparing  to  go  to  rest.  The  conduct  of  Edwin 
bad  astonished  him,  for  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  but  tiiat  every  scheme  would  h»re 
been  relinquished  for  an  iomiediate  union  with  Agnes :  what  then  was  his  disappointmtat 
when  he  heard  him  resign  it  1  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  nor  iwold 
be  even  yet  arrange  his  thoughts:  but  bidding  his  brother  good  night,  in  nppana/t 
uneasiness,  he  q'aculated— ^<  Unhappy  Agnes  1  Ah,  Edwin  I  thou  hast  either  less  kive  or 
aore  philosophy  than  me  1" 


CHAPTER    y. 

Thb  next  morning  farmer  Bernard,  on  William  and  Edwin's  calling  there,  renewed  the 
^tisconrse  of  the  preceding  evening.  His  heart  was  equally  honest  as  that  of  Godwin ;  but 
bis  understanding  being  inferior,  he  was  more  fascinated  by  the  offers  made  to  Edwin,  whom 
be  warmly  pressed  to  accept  them,  priding  himself  in  the  idea  that  he  should  hereafter  look 
up  to  a  son-in-law  who  would  not  only  constitute  the  h^piness  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
but  also  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  either  fSunily.  Under  this  persuasion  he  rallied  his 
daughters  on  their  dislike  to  his  dq>arture  ;  for  Fanny  more  openly  expressed  her 
disapprobation  than  Agnes,  who  declared,  though  tears  falsified  her  words,  that  she  was 
perfectly  content  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  Edwin  might  think  would  oonduoe  to  his  advantage. 
ISdwin,  though  wounded  by  Agnes's  tears,  was  notwithstanding  so  strongly  borne  away  by 
the  in&tuation  of  acquiring  wealth,  that  it  mastered  every  other  consideration ;  and  rein* 
forced  in  this  opinion  by  Bernard,  after  tenderly  repeating  his  vows  to  Agnes,  it  was  deter- 
mined he  should  declare  his  acceptance  of  Whitmore's  pro£Eer  in  the  afternoon.— This 
business  settled,  Fanny,  who  had  not  yet  seen  the  elder  Godwin,  proposed  a  walk  thither  to 
Agnes,  who  readily  agreed  to  accompany  her. 

If  Agnes  had  passed  a  disagreeable  night,  that  of  Emma  had  not  been  more  pleasant; 
dhe  could  not  forget,  even  for  a  moment  that  Whitmore  was  married.  *'  Yet  what  is  it  to 
me  ?"  said  she.  *'  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  without  my  parents  give  me  leave  to  visit 
Ifrs.  Delmer ;  and  indeed  I  have  scarcely  any  wish  they  should :  yet,  to  be  sure,  Ifc 
"Whitmore's  being  married  is  no  reason  to  prevent  me.  Poor  manl  he  appears  very 
imha^y ;  he  seems  deserving  of  being  beloved.  So  sensible,  good»tempered,  and  handsome, 
bis  wife  must  be  a  strange  character  not  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  his  aflSections ;  nay,  her 
neglect  of  him,  when  she  knew  his  arm  was  broken,  shows  she  must  have  an  unfeeling 
heart ;  for,  had  he  been  my  husband,"  concluded  Emma,  **  I  would  even  have  walked  twice 
the  distance  that  separated  them,  sooner  than  any  ethers  should  have  taken  those  cares  that 
properly  belonged  to  me." 

In' the  morning,  Whitmore  was  the  first  in  the  parlour,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Godwin.  *'  My  friends,**  said  he, ''  I  know  not  how  to  apologize  for  my  behaviour 
of  last  night ;  yet,  if  you  knew  my  unhappiness,  I  think  I  should  beexsused,  though  in  truth 
iKiy  misfortunes  have  no  right,  even  for  a  moment,  to  cast  a  gloom  on  our  happiness ;  yet, 
vrhen  I  contemplate  the  bliss  possible  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  marriage  stete,  and  con^iare  it 
with  my  own  misery,  I  cannot  forbear  accusing  Fortune  of  unkindness.**^**  My  dear  sir/' 
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intemipted  Godwin,  **  I  entreat  yon  not  to  mention  it :  and  am  extremely  sorry  yon  do  not 
enjoy  that  hiqppiness  yon  appear  so  well  to  merit." 

Whitmore  replied  only  by  a  sigh : — ^he  thonght  the  piqne  he  conld  not  aroid  showing  liie 
night  before,  required  some  apology^  and  therefore  had  determined  to  persuade  the  good 
fiirmer  that  his  matrimonial  discontents  totally  originated  in  his  lady— a  drcumstanoe  iihaeh^ 
he  thought  would  excuse  his  conduct  to  the  family,  and  perhaps  inspire  the  gentle  bieast  of 
Emma,  to  whom  he  judged  it  would  de  repeated,  with  pity — a  sentiment  he  had  no  dodit, 
Some  time  or  other,  to  improve  into  feeling  more  congenial  to  his  wishes.  The  entrance  of  Mn, 
Ddmer  and  Emma  prevented  more  conversation  on  Mr.  Whitmore's  family  discontenti ; 
but  he  saw  witii  secret  exultation  that  the  lively  features  of  Emma  were  overspread  wifb  an 
uncommon  cast  of  seriousness :  a  circumstance  that  not  a  little  flattered  him  with  snocesi 
in  the  plan  meditated,  in  recompense  for  the  hospitality  he  had  received.    Indeed,  In  Ah 
case,  he  conceived  that  no  injury  could  accrue ;  for  could  he  gain  Emma's  heart,  tiie 
obligation  would  be  mutual ;  she  should  share  his  fortune,  and,  firom  the  prejudices  of  a 
country  life  and  narrow  education,  be  raised  at  once  to  be  the  envy  of  the  woman, ,  and  the 
desire  of  the  men.    Had  her  brothers  been  affluent,  they  might  have  been  expected  to 
resent  such  an  insult ;  but  Whitmore  feared  no  man — ^his  sword  was  ever  to  defend  the  vices 
of  its  owner ;  and  in  this  case  the  anger  of  two  simple  youths,  the  curses  of  an  aged  ta&a 
or  the  anguish  of  his  innocent  partner,  never  intruded  on  his  imagination.     Slave  to  his 
passions,  tbey  bore  him  like  a  rapid  torrent  against  all  impediment,  redoubling  by  obstractioD 
and  difficulty ;  so  that  when  once  resolved  on  any  purpose,  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  and 
the  errors  of  his  education,  represented  the  pursuit  he  was  engaged  in  as  dependent  on  his 
honour  to  be  accomplished. 

Breakfast  was  hardly  over  before  William  and  Edwin  entered,  accompanie  d  by  Fannyand 
Agnes,  unconscious  of  beauty  though  fair 

"  As  op'mng  flow*rs  nntained  yet  with  wind." 
Fanny,  with  a  frankness  that  peculiarly  distinguished  her,  regardless  of  the  stnmgers, 
flew  to  salute  Mrs.  Godwin,  then  threw  her  arms  around  the  venerable  father  of  her  lover 
''  Bless  the,  my  child  V  exclaimed  the  good  man,  kissing  her  with  the  affection  of  a  parent ; 
•<  may  heaven  hereafter  reward  thy  duty  and  innocence  with  children  faultless  in  mind  and 
form  as  thyself!" — "Amen,"  involuntarily  articulated  William,  viewing  his  £ather  and 
intended  wife  with  a  rapture  that  gave  redoubled  animation  to  his  fine  dark  eyes.    A 
momentary  blush  suffused  the  Uce  of  Fanny ;  but  silently  thanking  Mr.  Godwin  with  a  kiss 
she  hastened  to  testify  her  affection  to  Emma,  while  Agnes,  equally  lovely,  but  more  Hmi*!^ 
replaced  her  in  the  arms^f  the  respectable  pair.    **  What  a  scene  !'*  said  Whitmore,  in  a 
low  voice  to  his  sister,  who  had  withdrawn  towards  the  window ;  "  what  enchanting  women  V* 
** Passable,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmer,  carelessly  viewing  Agnes  with  scrutinizing  attention,  in- 
vain  endeavouring  to  discover  defects  in  a  face  and  form  that  envy  itself  must  have 
pronounced  faultless.    The  funily  congratulations  over,  Whitmore  advanced  with  his  natural 
ease  and  good  breeding,  and  joined  in  the  conversation.     Emma,  an  hour  before,  he  had 
thought  a  finished  model  of  innocent  beauty ;  but  now,  though  he  could  not  allow  her 
eclipsed,  he  saw  her  at  least  equalled ;  and  had  there  been  the  smallest  room  for  hope  of 
gaining  an  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  sisters,  his  heart  would  have  cherished  pasaioa; 
but,  as  it  was,  each  fortified  by  an  affection  that  precluded  his  flattering  himself  with  suooeii. 
he  contemplated  only  Emma  as  equally  lovely  and  doubly  desirable,  as  her  heart  was  not 
prepossessed,  or  if  otherwise,  only  partial  to  himself.  « 

Mrs.  Delmer,  who,  in  spite  of  pride  or  wealth,  found  a  strong  inclination  to  love  Edwin* 
was  not  quite  so  secure.  In  Agnes  she  beheld  a  beloved  and  much  to  be  dreaded  rival ; 
and  though  she  could  boast  affluence,  accomplishments,  and  a  person  generally  allowed 
handsome,  she  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  weak  prejudices  of  Edwin  might  not 
lead  him  to  prefer  the  humble  village  maid,  unadorned  but  by  nature,  and  rich  only  in 
worth  and  innocence.    She,  indeed,  flattered  herself  that  the  partiality  she  felt  for  the 
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handBOme  ruMtic,  wai  merely  the  effect  of  bdng  immured  in  the  coantry,  where  no  pleaiing 

object!  had  been  presented :  yet  a  number  of  circumstances  might  haie  proved  to  a  curious 

observer,  that  Edwin,  however  unintentionally,  had  a  firmer  hold  of  her  affections  ;  she  had 

been  satisfied,  nay,  apparently  happy  while  at  Inglewood,  though  deprived  of  all  those 

fluhionable  amusements  and    gratifications   that   she   had   considered  during  the  life  of 

her  husband  so  essential  to  her  felidty,  and  which  she  had  been  in  haste  to  partake  as 

soon  as  etiquette  would  permit.    The  idea  once  started  of  Edwin's  going  with  them  to 

towUf  she  warmly  espoused  it  and  anxiously  wished  to  see  him  placed  in  a  manner  she 

considered    more   respectable,  without  examining  her  own  heart  for  the  real  motive. 

IVhitmore  was  not  blind  to  this  partiality,  though  it  was  fiir  from  being  suspected  by 

any  one  else ;   now  and  then  it  gave  him  awkward  sensations,  but  which  were  quickly 

yanquished  by  his  favourite  tenets— that  all  were  free  agents,  and  passions  were  given 

to  be  gratified;  and  so  his  sister  preserved  the  respect  of  the  world  and  her  rank  in 

society,  for  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  her  sinking  it  in  an  ill-suited  marriage,  he 

cared  little  about  a  trtnsitory  amour,  though,  had  any  one  reflected  on  his  sister's  chastity^ 

he  would  have  defended  it  with  his  life ;  yet  not  from  any  affection  of  her  person  or  virtue, 

but  merely  because  custom  demonded  such  conduct  in  a  man  of  honour.    In  short,  affluence, 

and  the  concomitant  evils  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  all  his  foibies  and  vicef, 

had  perverted  a  soul  naturally  noble  and  brave,  to  render  him  merely  a  modern  man  of 

&shion. 

After  a  stay  of  two  hours,  Fanny  and  Agnes  took  leave  of  the  family,  and  rettimed, 
accompanied  by  their  lovers.  Mr.  Godwin  withdrew  to  his  fields,  his  wife  to  superintend 
her  dairy,  Mr.  Whitmore  to  his  apartment,  and,  soon  after,  Mrs.  Delmer  to  hers, 
complaining  of  a  slight  indisposition  ;  though,  in  reality,  her  only  sickness  was  the  beauty 
of  Agnes,  and  the  fear  of  supplanting  so  dangerous  a  rivaL  Emma,  thus  left  alone,  for 
some  time  indulged  a  thousand  melancholy  thoughts  she  had  formerly  been  a  stranger  to, 
and  all  which  had  only  existence  since  the  introduction  of  Whitmore  at  the  Forest.  At 
length,  weary  with  unprofitable  thinking,  and  in  no  humour  to  resume  the  little  domestic 
cares  that  used  to  amuse  Lei,  she  carelessly  took  up  a  book  that  Mrs.  Delmer  had 
accidently  left  on  the  table.  It  was  an  elegantly  written  fiction,  in  which  the  hero, 
unable  to  combat  his  passion  for  a  married  woman,  had  terminated  his  existence.  Emma's 
heart  was  not  formed  of  unfeeling  materials,  and  the  catastrophe  cost  her  many  tears. 
The  heroine  was  represented  virtuous,  yet  she  apparently  loved  the  suicide — circumstances 
that  Emma  had  thought  incompatible,  for  how,  had  ever  before  whispered  her  innocent 
heart,  can  a  i^ood  woman  love  any  man  but  her  husband  }  The  hapless  lover,  too,  was 
mentioned  with  pity  and  tenderness — sentiments  in  which  the  himianity  of  Emma  coincided ; 
but  no  one  deplored  what  she  had  ever  been  taught  to  believe,  that  suicide  was  everlasting 
perdition  ;  nor  was  she  displeased  at  the  omission  of  this  circumstance— the  tenderness  of 
her  disposition  leading  her  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer,  and  pity  those  errors  her 
education  had  taught  her  to  abhor.  Thus  did  the  dangeroua  elegance  of  the  pathetic  tale  at 
once  undermine  **  all  that  the  priest  and  nurse  had  taught,'*  and  which  her  father  had  never 
contradicted ;  leaving  those  ideas  implanted  on  the  mind  which  he  thought  might  tend  to 
the  general  good ;  or  otherwise,  trusting  to  time  and  reason  to  develope  in  the  breasts  of 
his  children  sentiments  which  he  found  inexplicable,  consonant  with  the  philanthropy  whic  h 
sctnated  all  his  thoughts  and  actions ;  for  his  heart,  like  unde  Toby's,  would  not  have 
damned  the  devil  himself  to  all  eternity,  much  less  the  errors  of  fallible  mortality.  Weak- 
ness and  folly  he  considered  with  pity,  and,  when  in  his  power,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  • 
bat  vice  and  cruelty  he  saw  with  au  abhorrence  that  made  its  perpetrators  ever  shunned  by 
Idm. 

Whitmore,  who  had  loitered  from  his  apartment  to  the  garden,  passed  the  window,  and 
perceiving  Emma  alone,  pushed  by  the  woodbines  that  almost  obscured  it,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her. — ^  Good  heaven  1"  cried  he,  with  insinuating  tenderness,  **  you  have 
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been  weeping  myloTeiy  friend  1  Pardon  my  intraston ;  bnt  surely,  after  the  idBdneas  I  iMWe 
experienced,  I  may  be  allowed  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  sorrows  of  one  whom  imaibdeM 
drcomstances  haye  contributed  to  render  dear  to  me."-—*'  Indeed/'  replied  EnuBa^  **I 
bdieve  few  people  have  less  real  cause  for  them  than  myself,  blest  as  I  am  w^  1 
affedioiftite  relatlTei ;  but  to  confess  the  truth,  this  book  of  Mrs.  Delmer's  kas  offeoM 
greatly,  though  I  suppose  it  is  not  true ;  nay,  I  hope  not,  for  toe  idea  is  dreadful ; 
though  our  curate  says  there  is  no  pardon  for  suicide,  I  trust  he  is  mistaken." — **  Can  jmi 
doubt  it  ?"  replied  Whitanore.    "  God  is  too  merciful  to  punish  errors  which  fatal  utuswMy 
obliges  us  to  commit :  priests*  indeed,  of  all  ages,  have  promulgated  doctrinea  to  keep  weik 
minds  in  awe ;  but  can  you,  gentle  Emma,  for  a  moment  suppose  that  sentiments,  widflh 
are  the  result  of  reflection  and  reason,  culpable?    surely  not.    The  unhappy  suicide  ttae 
represented  loved,  it  is  true,   a  married  woman,  but  one  whom  a  number  of  vaUmuA 
circumstances  had  made  such,  without  her  heart  being  consulted,  and  in  whkdi  sitaatisiB  ike 
might,  perhaps,  have  remained  passably  content  during  life,  had  not  that  inpieoeptiUe 
attraction,  which  unites  some  hearts,  convinced  her  of  her  mistake,  and  her  lo"rer  sf  Ui 
misery,  for  notMng  to  hope,*'  added  he,  with  a  sigh,  **  an  insuperable  bar  beia|^  pluil 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  dearest  wishes,  who  can  condemn  him  for  throwiBg  if 
4  load  which  he  found  insupportable  ?  Believe  me,  there  are  situations  which  desnand  umb 
fortitude  to  sustain  than  fedls  to  the  share  of  weak  mortality.    Yon,  my  ftdr  friend,  sin 
are  made  to  be  only  seen  and  for  ever  idolized,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  tormrsti  af 
despairing  affbction.'* — ^Tlie  entrance  of  the  old  servant  to  lay  the  cloth,  here  broke  off' the 
<lbcourse,   and  Whitmore  withdrew  from  the  window,   to  join  the  hospitable  forty  it 
dinner. 

The  cloth  was  no  sooner  removed  than  Whitmore,  who  could  not  possibly  frasw  asy 
excuse  for  a  longer  stay,  mentioned  his  intention  of  quitting  Inglewood  in  two  days, 
expressing  his  wishes  timt  Edwin  would  accompany  him.  The  young  man  socepted  Ui 
offer  with  modest  thanks,  saying — *'  As  he  had  h^  father's  permission,  he  wo«Id  attnid  Mb, 
and  endeavourto  deserve  his  kindness.* '  Mrs.  Delmer's  eyes  at  this  reply  sparkled  with  plsa- 
sure ;  while  Whitmore  ezpressedhis  satisfaction  in  the  warmest  terms,  dedariag — *'  Tbithow- 
ever  successful  he  might  be  in  attempts  to  serve  Edwin,  yet  the  obligadon  must  ever 
on  his  side. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Nothing  material  passed  intervening  Wfaitmore's  departure,  the  whole  family  being 
dispirited  ;  even  Edwin,  though  at  times  elate  with  a  flattering  prospect  befove  him,  eesUl 
not,  unmoved,  think  on  a  separation  from  parents  so  beloved,  and  the  womaD  shs« 
happiness  had  heretofore  been  his  flrst  and  dearest  consideration.  The  evening  previsus  to 
his  departure,  in  presence  e>f  William  and  Fanny,  he  renewed  his  vows  to  Agnes,  wko  soldi 
only  answer  with  her  tears,  concealing  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  sister ;  while  he 
articulated  an  adieu  scarcely  audible,  then  forced  himself  away,  goaded  on  by  aikitkiSt 
though  at  the  same  moment  he  was  more  than  half  indined  to  relinquish  all  for  love,  li 
the  morning,  after  repeated  farewell,  the  travellers  took  their  way  ttmu^  the  mstrofolii' 
leaving  the  anxious  fanner  and  his  wife,  with  Ehnma,  watdiing  the  carriage  wldls  It 
remained  in  sight ;  the  aged  pair  in  silent  prayers  for  the  safety  of  &eir  son,  and 
though  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  exulting  in  the  future  prospect,  that  Edwin 
return,  possessed  of  that  wealth  her  heart  had  lately  thought  so  essential  to  human  happini*. 
William  had  risen  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  and  taken  an  affectionate,  though  melanrhfliy 
adieu  of  his  brother,  whom  he  entreated  not  to  be  displeased  that  he  did  not  stay  to  see 
him  depart,  as  he  thought  his  presence  at  Bernard's  might,  in  some  measure,  allsviate  th* 
sorrow,  with  which  the  gentle  sisters  appeared  overwhelmed. 
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Edwin  haying  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  thia  meaBure,  Wifiiaai  immadiateljr  repaired 
to  BeriMBrd'i,  where  he  fonad  tiiem  alreadj  riieiit  their  swoUen  eyev  nifidently  bewiag 
toktmony  ofthcir  hcvmg  pesied  a  restless  night.  Wflliam  exerted  all  his  endeaivoim  to 
HfiHw  tii&  mind  of  Agnes,  repfeseBtiag  the  absevce  of  Sdwin  as  trivial,  and  wliioh  woald 
b»  greatty  alienated  by  the  weekly  receipt  of  letters.  He  also  urged  his  flaMeringprospects; 
and,  finaUy,  what  appeared  to  have  stiil  more  weight,  that  he  bad  no  doobt  but  tiiat  in  a 
feeir  months  Edwin  wonld  return,  and  claim  her  promised  hand.  Troo  friendship  aeUom 
fink  of  its  effect,  especially  when  assisted  by  sudi  welcome  aigmnents.  By  degrees,  Agneo 
beoamo  nMire  reconciled  to  the  separation ;  and  thengh  she  still  eontinned  to  sigh,  her 
giief  WIS  neither  so  agoniaing  to  herself,  nor  so  painfiil  to  others.  On  her  quitting  tiio 
I'iem  **  Qenerons  William !"  said  Fanny,  '*  will  yon  evor  thus  kindly  share  my  sorrows  ? 
-  for  im  alleviating  those  of  Agnes,  bow  have  yon  calmed  mine  1  but  why  do  I  ask,  when  I 
koflnv  yon  will  ?  All  I  fear  is,  that  my  utnosti  tSetts  will  never  be  sufficient  to  Acm  my 
graiitede^"  While  the  tears  still  flowed  for  Edwin's  departnro,  Mr.  Whitmove,  with  his 
siiftBr  and  prHege,  by  easy  stages  arrived  at  his  elegant  villa,  where  he  was  received  by 
Ifnu  WhUmore,  not  wiiAi  the  inquuring  tenderness  of  a  wife,  but  with  tiie  refined  politeness 
oftttaceompluhed  bat  common  aequaintaooe.  Whitmoro  haviw;  ooMfy  sainted  her,  first 
presented  his  sister,  then  Edwin ;  the  former  she  received  with  a  genteel  complknent,  but 
the  latter  only  excited  a  stare  of  astonishment ;  for  though  Edwin  might  have  been  classed 
among; tiae  most  finished  of  Nature's  works,  he  still  wanted  numberless  appendages  to  make 
him  a  fii»  yentlemaa .  sneh  as  a  fiuririonaMe  tailov  and  hnr*dresser,  an  vnhhnhing  confi- 
d«ise,  together  with  a  long  train  of  et  eeUrtu,  Tfasso  fashionaUs  introductories  being 
wwting,  Mft  WMtsaore  was  obliged.to  find  a  aabstkiE^ew**  To  this  yonng  man's  father," 
BSidiho;  *'  I  am  under  tiw  greotest  obligations,  and  haw,  thccalore,  taken  the  care  of  his 
fivtane  Stt  agraelf ;  his  nMuoeMsrAoirtr  wiU  evaporate  daily;- 1  have  nodonfat,  in  a  siagloyear, 
tft  see  him  JO mstamorphosedv  that  his  nearest  friends  will  not  know  him." 

Mrs.  Whitmore  coldly  bid  him  wefeome^  and  retired  with  her  sister  to-  dress,  whors  A/t 
niosr  inrtifiWly 'THpiirM  coneemsng^  hiaa.— •" What  a  msticr'  enrnlni— d  she;  ''snrely, 
wima  Mr.  Whitmoro  had  paid  fsr  tin:  tnmblr  ho  had  given,  it  was  iihiiosbmbij  to  «nenmbsr 
htmttlf.with  ^is  lad,  foe  what  can  ho  possibly  do  witii  him?  it  is  plain  ho  don't  intend  him 
for-ardomsstic  by  las  tntrodnction;  and,  with  Ua  cnrisd  looks  and  rosy  chseks,  ho  is  fit  for 
notfasng  elae."— -*'  I  cannot  agree  widiyan,"  repliod  Mrs.  Dehnsr;  **I  think  his  person, 
^enrendisred  a  IttHe  more  fasfaionabie.  might  grace  any  sitnatssn  ;  bcsideB'  my  brother  had 
nootborvray  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  the  fuaily,  as  they  refused  all  pecuniary  recompense* 
for^  thsngh  fannerSf  tiwir  situation  is  perfectly  easy  :  for  the  young  man,  he  has  really  had 
a  ijood  education,  and,  I  think,  has  the  finest  hair,  eyca,  and  teeth,  I  ever  saw."  ''My 
dear  sister."  returned  Mrs.  Whitmore,  Iragbing,  **  your  hmg  residence  in  the  country  with 
ysnr  kite  qponse  may  have  given  yon  a  taste  for  the  uncultivated  beauties  of  nature ;  but  for 
mo,  who  have  been  bred  and  wedded  in  tiie  highest  degree  of  fashion,  I  must  confess  I 
pwiar  tho  exotic  sweets  of  the  orange -flower  to  tin  uncuitivmted  firagranee  of  the  woodbine  ^ 
bsndes,  he  is  amere  nobody,  a  peasant,  a  fionner's  son ;  and,  did  all  the  graces  that  ever 
poets  feigned  centre  in  this  Corydon,  what  would  it  svui,  when  he  knows  not  how  to  use 
them  ?  Why,  he  can  neither  walk,  dance,  nor  talk  like  a  man  of  the  world ;  however,  X 
confess  he  has  an  able  moster,  and,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  his  genius." 
Mrs.  Delmer,  glad  to  change  the  subject  began  a  number  of  inquiries,  which  her  sister  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  answer,  and  that  soon  diove  the  rustic  Edwin  from  her  thoughts. 
The  behaviour  of  l^rs.  Whitmore  to  Edwin  in  future  was  polite,  but  distant,  as  if  fearful 
thoiy  should  she  be  more  eondescendng,  he  might  forget  the  distanee  fortune  had  placed 
them ;  that  of  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mrsi  Delmer,  on  the  contrary  was  friendly  anil 
but  as  no  mention  was  for  some  time  made  of  the  situation  designed  for  him,  it 
goio  him  uteasittess,  as  he  was  too  clearsighted  not  to  view  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Whitmore 
in  its  proper  light.  In  his  letters  to  his  father  and  Agnes  he  expressed  himself  perfectly 
but  in  one  to  his  brother  William  he  was  more  explicit. 
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"Mt  DBAS  BkOTHBR.— 

''  Although  I  have  to  my  Csither  and  Agnes  declared  myself  content,  yet  to  yoa  I  win  not 
disgaise  that  I  almost  repent  leaying  Inglewood.  The  manners  of  the  people  here  are  n 
totally  di£ferent  to  ours,  that  they  both  disgust  and  distress  me.  I  am  fireqnently  kni^ 
at  for  blushing ;  and  candour  which  I  have  been  taught  to  prize  so  highly,  is  banished  from 
among  them ;  while  religion  is  treated  as  a  jest,  and  scarcely  ever  mentioned  but  with  a 
ridicale.  All  tiiis,  my  dear  brother,  is  rery  disagreeable  to  me ;  yet  the  hopes  of  tint 
advantage  which  inflaenced  me  to  leave  those  so  dear,  must  enable  me  to  bear  it.  How 
often,  William,  do  I  wish  my  temper  was  more  similar  to  yours !  the  arrows  then  that  mi{^ 
oe  thrown  at  my  country  education  and  manners  might  fall  harmless,  for  you  would  disr^wi 
and  despise  them ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  humiliated  by  ridicule,  and  almost  ashamri 
of  being  a  fanher's  son  I  blush  to  relate  this,  even  to  you,  though  in  your  besom  I  knoir 
my  weakness  is  safe.  We  are  yet  at  Mr.  Whitmore's  country-house,  where  we  have  madi 
company.  His  lady  is  also  here ;  she  is  very  handsome  and  accomplished ;  but  her  fiifiif- 
ferable  pride  to  me  makes  her  totally  disagreeable.  He  is  equally  kind  as  when  at  As 
Forest,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  strictly  keep  his  word  in  respect  to  me;  therefore  hide 
my  discontents  from  my  affectionate  parents  and  my  beloved  Agnes,  a  separation  from  whom 
hangs  heavy  on  my  heart. 

**  Adieu,  and  believe  me  ever  yours, 

*•  E.  GoDwnr," 
The  happiness  of  his  worthy  parents,  and  that  of  the  gentle  Agnes,  was  too  near  the  heait 
of  William  for  him  to  show  the  foregoing  letter,  not  even  Fanny  being  trusted  with  the 
contents',  while,  in  his  own  bosom,  he  execrated  the  hour  that  Edwin  left  the  Forest:  nor 
did  he  fail  to  write  speedily,  and  entreat  his  return;  or  if  he  determined  to  stay,  conjnnd 
him  to  preserve  his  morals  unimpaired,  to  beware  of  ill  examples,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be 
too  soon  elated,  nor  yet  weakly  depressed.  **  A  noble  mind,  Edwin/'  said  he,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  **  is  not  degraded  by  the  scorn  of  the  unworthy.  Art  thou  n(yt  an 
honest  man  ?  a  name  superior  to  the  vain  distinctions  of  wealth.  Believe  me,  I  would  not 
exchange  it  for  any  unmeaning  sound  that  fortune  could  bestow,  even  though  pride  ihooid 
add  the  choice  of  all  the  monsters  that  heraldry  ever  created.  Edwin,  we  are  the  sons  of  t 
virtuous  and  honest  farmer,  a  man  respected  by  his  neighbours,  and  beloved  by  tiie  poor; 
for  the  labour  of  do  execrating  slave  enriches  him,  but  wholesome  industry  and  independence, 
hand  in  hand,  accompany  him  through  life.  Sacred  then  in  the  trust  reposed  in  us :  let  it 
be  our  glory  to  preserve  his  name  unsullied,  and  transmit  it  untarnished  to  our  descendastBL 
-—Return  then,  Edwin;  the  fiirmer's  son,  though  scorned  in  polite  circles,  is  here  bdofcd, 
and  his  absence  hourly  lamented :  no  degrading  concessions  will  be  expected;  on  your 
return  all  will  be  joy  and  harmony — ^the  only  contention  who  shall  caress  you  most." 
Before  Edwin  received  this  letter  he  was,  howevor,  more  reconciled  to  his  situation,  tiie 
kindness  of  Mrs  Delmer  and  her  brother  in  some  measure  compensating  for  the  haiUeitr  d 
Mrs.  Whitmore ;  he  therefore  wrote  an  immediate  reply  to  William,  affectionately  thankiiiK 
'him,  but  declining  to  return,  as  Mr.  Whitmore  was  soon  to  remove  to  London,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  placed  in  the  promised  independence. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

The  information  Edwin  had  given  his  brother  was  verified  in  a  few  days  after,  for  Kr; 
Whitmore,  already  weary  of  the  country,  and  his  lady  no  less  so,  determined  to  hasten  to 
town.  Indeed,  he  had  never  borne  the  country  with  any  degree  of  patience  until  he  mnr 
Inglewood,  and  there  the  charms  of  Emma  alone  had  rendered  it  pleasing;  indeed  the 
innocent  Emma  had  at  once  given  and  received  an  impression  not  easily  effaced.  Whitmore 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  her  in  idea  with  the  modish  beUes  he  daily  beheld:  herioft 
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blue  eyes  iparkling  through  their  dark  lashes ;  her  luzoriant  ringlets,  wantonly  agitated 
hj  every  wind,  waving  over  her  lovely  forehead,  and  falling  in  untaoght  elegance  to  the 
small  of  her  fine  turned  waist ;  the  glowing  blush  of  her  cheeks,  the  sweet  dimple  and 
enchanting  smile  which  played  round  her  lovely  mouth,  all  returned  with  redoubled  ardour 
on  his  warm  imagination,  and  increased  his  desire  to  again  gaze  on  them,  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  them.— Edwin's  promotion  he  thought  the  most  probable  means ;  for  he  then  should 
be  regarded  as  the  distinguished  friend  of  the  family ;  and  gratitude  will  give  additional 
softness  to  the  susceptible  heart  of  Emma,  iu  whose  bosom  he  strongly  suspected  he  had 
already  an  advocate.  To  combat  her  prejudices  he  knew  would  be  difficult;  but  these 
difficulties,  if  he  succeeded,  would  enhance  his  victory.  With  such  an  incentive,  the  active 
mind  of  Whitmore  could  enjoy  but  little  rest,  until  he  commenced  his  plan  of  operations ; 
the  removal  to  town  was  therefore  the  first  step,  and  immediately  put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  family  at  Inglewood  were  also  forming  their  future  plan  of 
happiness — the  good  farmers  had  consented  to  the  union  of  William  and  Fanny,  as  soon 
as  the  bans  could  be  published.  All  therefore  was  preparation  and  impatience  until  the 
event  took  place ;  for  never  before  did  William  experience  three  such  tedious  weeks.  Fanny 
had  declined  going  to  church  the  two  first  Sundays ;  but  on  the  third,  her  father  insisted  on 
her  accompanying  him,  as  the  new  lady  of  the  manor  had  arrived  in  the  country  two  days 
before,  and  was  expected  at  church.  It  was  in  vain  she  attempted  to  excuse  herself — the 
old  man  was  peremptory.  *'  What  a  pies,  girl,  art  thou  ashamed  of  ?"  said  he.  **  If  thou 
art  ashamed  of  William,  turn  him  off-^it  is  not  too  late.  All  the  tenants  will  be  at  church 
in  the  morning,  in  compliment  to  the  new  lady,  and  why  shouldest  thou  wish  to  be  parti- 
cular ?  I  shall  have  no  right  to  command  thee  after  Monday ;  so  prithee  give  me  this  proof 
of  thy  obedience." — **  My  dear  father,"  replied  Fanny,  **  you  shall  be  obeyed  ;  but  why 
will  you  say  that  you  have  no  right  to  command  me  hereafter  ?  Have  I  ever  shown  by  my 
actions  that  I  thought  your  commands  painful  ?'* — **  No ;  thou  wert  always  good  and  con- 
siderate ;  but  thou  knowest,  Fanny,  that  my  lease  is  nearly  expired,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  appear  wanting  in  respect/'  Fanny,  thus  pressed,  determined  to  obey  her  father;  and 
accordingly,  on  Sunday,  accompanied  by  Agnes^  Emma,  William,  and  their  respectable 
parents,  attended  the  church,  where  they  were  scarcely  seated,  when  (their  new  lady  of  the 
manor)  Mrs.  Palmer  entered.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  their  new  comer,  until  the  curate, 
in  an  audible  voice,  demanded,  for  the  last  time — '*  Whether  there  was  any  lawful  impe- 
diment against  the  union  of  William  Godwin  and  Fanny  Bernard  ?"  This  at  once  changed  the 
objectof  curiosity,  all  eyes  fixing  on  the  intended  bride  and  bridegroom;  nor  did  Mrs. 
Fdmerneed  any  one  to  point  out  the  parties — the  downcast  looks  andblushing  cheeks  of  Fanny, 
the  eyes  of  William,  "with  love  illumined  high,"  fixed  with  rapturous,  yet  chastened 
ei^ression  on  his  future  wife,  claimed  at  once  the  happy  pair. 

Never  before  had  honest  Bernard  imposed  so  painful  a  task  on  his  daughter  as  that  of 
attending  him  to  church  in  so  critical  a  situation ;  and  was  sincerely  rejoiced  when  she 
reached  Mr.  Godwin's  where,  with  her  father  and  sister,  she  had  promised  to  pass  the 
afternoon.  In  short,  seated  by  her  beloved  William,  and  sulrounding  by  approving  friends, 
she  had  almost  forgotten  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  the  morning,  when  Bernard,  who 
was  nearest  the  window,  suddenly  exclaimed — *'  Why  as  I  live,  here  comes  our  new  lady  I 
what  can  possibly  bring  her  ?"  Before  any  conjecture  could  be  made  on  the  reason  of  this 
visit,  the  lady  had  approached  so  near  the  gate,  that  the  politeness  required  Mr.  Godwin 
should  advance  to  ineet  her. — ''You  are  welcome,  madam,"  said  the  good  man.  ''Will 
you  add  to  your  condescension  by  accepting  a  seat  after  your  walk  ?"  The  lady  having 
acquiesced,  followed  him  into  the  parlour,  where  the  whole  party  instantly  arose  to 
receive  her. 

'*  I  pray  you  be  seated,"  said  she,  taking  her  place.  "  You  will  give  me  pain  if  you 
treat  me  with  so  much  ceremony ;  for  though  not  personally  acquainted,  Mr.  Godwin  is 
well  known  to  me  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Burton^  my  late  uncle's  steward."    Gtod?rin  bowed, 
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thM  intnttaced  his  family — not  forgetting  Bomard  and  liis  dflfoghter.  AH  were  leoeired  In 
a  BMnner  thai  marked  tnie  greatness,  undisguised  by  afifbctation;  fbr  riie  loTed  to  oonfiBr 
hapyinwii,  and  pride  had  never  yet  pierented  her  from  gratifying  so  praiseworthy  an 
in^aatioB.  **  My  good  tneada"  said  sIm  with  a  snule,  **  though  im  tln»  first  Tisit  I  oosm 
an  «vnled  guest,  I  tmst  hereafter  I  may  not  prore  an  nnwelcome  one.  As  yonr  danf^tor*! 
maniage  isthe  first  after  my  arrival  in  the  couniry,  I  entreat  it  may  be  cdebrated  at  the 
Hatt." — '*  I  searcely  know  how  to  express  my  gratttode  for  yoor  eondescensiotty  madamy** 
replied  the  fimner ;  **  but  my  future  daughter  is  anztoos  to  hare  her  marriage  as  prirate  as 
possible;  and  as  it  ia  to  take  place  to-morrow,  we  riionld  be  bst  giving  your  family  a  woiU 
of  anaecessary  tronUe.'* — '^  It  wfll  be  none/'  replied  Mrs.  Fslmer.  *'  My  taUe  needs  but 
littiepreparatieii;  therefore  my  good  girl/'  contimied  she,  taking  tiie  hand  of  the  tremblfaig 
Fanny,  **  shall  it  not  be  as  I  say  .^  My  own  family,  and  any^gnestS'  you  choose,  shall  c<»- 
stitute  the  whole  conpany.''^  Fanny  stole  a  locA  at  her  fitter;  for  though  she  woiM 
winingly  hanre  been 'excused,  she  well  knew  his  temper,  and  remembered  his  anxiety  for  a 
renewal,  of  his  lease.—**  My  fsti^r  and  Mr  Grodwin  shall  decide  for  me,  madSm,*'  replied 
FiamKy,  modestly  ourtsying. 

^Nay,"  hastily  interrupted  Bernard  **it  my  opinion  is  asked,  I  tfaini:  it  will  be  the 
height  of  ingratitnde  to  refose  madam's  offbr ;  and  aa  to  the  wedding  being  private,  had  T 
mfown  w«y»  I  should  have  invited  half  the  couutry.     I  think  a  good  action  cannot  have 
too  many  witnesses-;  but  FuiBfy  ia  so-  sheepish  aai  bashful,  that  she  cannot  bear  one  to 
mention  it  to  any  body,  thovf^  slie  loTea  William  as  her  own  life,  and  is  never  happy  but 
when  he  is  tied  to  her  apron-strfng.** — *'  W«U,  madam/*  interrupted  €k)dwin,  ^as  our  good 
gud  ha»  referred  herself  tous^  and  I  see  it  wril  gratifjr  her^ftther,  with  yonr  leave  we  wflt 
avail  ourselves  of  the  hommr  youintend  to  con^  on  vb  ;  and  our  young  folks  willliereaflbr« 
I  hopa,  show  they  do  not  disgraee  yonr  Idndness."    Mrs-.  Fidmer  expressed  the  utmost 
salisfectioB  at  thisi  detsnninatioav  and  after  sesae  genend  discourse,  bid  them  ftreweg; 
having  first  desiMd  them  to  breakfksiat  the  Hall  previoHs  to  their  g^oing  to  church,  v^otb 
she  meant  to  aeeompany  thea».    Mrs.  Palmer  was  scarcdy  out  of  sight  before  Bernard  gnve 
way  to  the  transport  that  aimost  overpowei^  him,-^*  There,  giri,''  said-he,  "  this  eomeaof 
my  advice.    I  have  no  fear  of  my  lease  new,  and  that  will  be  so  much  the  better  fbr  tiiee. 
Well,  well,  thou  be*st  a  lucky^  ghril,   Fanny ;  and  so  wiH  my  Agnea  too,  never  fear.    TISs 
next  thing  wUl  be,  I  suppoee,  our  having  news  that  Edwin  is  quite  a  gentleman,  and  corahi^ 
down  to  fetch  her."    WilHaok  sighed  inTcduntarily,  wh9e  Agnes  nlently  dropped  a  te«« 
Ambitioa  she  had  none,  and  would  wUlingly  have  relinquished  all  the  flattering  prospecftt 
of  future  grandeur,  to  have  been  seated  by  Edwin's  side  in  nmilar  circumstances  with  her 
sister  Fanny. 

All  the  parties  were  loud  in  the  praise  of  Mrs.  Primer:  her  person  of  affability  fhi-mslwd 
diseonrse  for  the  whole  afternoon,  exc^  when  the  subject  gave  way  to  the  pity  excited  by 
her  uneasiness ;  for  she  had  lately  buried  an  unde,  whose  fortune  she  inherited,  and  to 
whose  memory  she  waa  said  to  be  most  tenderly  attached.  At  an  eariy  hour  they  separated; 
William  attending  Bernard  and  his  daughters  home ;  where  he  lingered  some  time  beftre 
he  could  bid  them  farewell,  thenghi  only  fbr  the  night.  At  length,  tenderiy  saluting'  his 
destined  wsie,  he  wispered  in  her  ear—"  Thank  God,  my  beloved  Farany,  this  is  the  Isist 
night  we  have  to  separate !"  Then,  mthout  yenturing  another  look,  he  ran  firom  ths  bonae^ 
and  hastened  homev  WiUiam  aaroae  with  the  sun  the  next  monung;  excessive  happinew 
had  kept  him  honrs  with  io^Mtienffe,  and  hth%ld  with  mpkvace  the  stars  give  i^ce  to  the 
dawn  of  day.  He  was  soon  equipped  a  |daia  sapeifine  drab  suit  constituting  his  whole* 
bridal  finery.  His  father  waa  not  yet  risen.  "  He  has  surely  overslept  himselif,"  ndd* 
William.  The  clock  struck.  **  Pish  I''  continued  he,  *'  that  clock  has  stood  during  tte 
night ;  yet»  if  it  has  not,  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  my  father."  With  sueh  ideas  he 
desceaded  the  staircase,  though  fiur  less  eauthmsly  than  usual ;  nay,  when  he  had  reached- 
ihe  bottom^  he  was  seised  by  a  cough,  which  being  heard  by  the  farmer,  he  called  rioud 
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ftom-hli  be^^"  What  are  you  etirring  already,  my  son  ?  it  is  uracil  too  vatfy  to  go  to 

Iteiimd  s.       wiBiain  was  of  a  diflfemt  opinicni ;  and  after  haTing  answered  Ins  ftSStetfUtut 

he  fhoiild  take  a  walk,  hastened  thither,  predetermined,  howerer,  not  to  disturb  his  Fanny. 

^TUs  determhiation  was  however  unnecessary,  for  in  a  short  time  she  appeared  at  the  window, 

«nd  prasently  after,  with  Agnes,  joined  him  at  tiie  gate. 

After  contersing  for  two  hours,  the  party  was  angmented  by  the  arriTal  of  some  rdations  ; 

and  soon  alter  c«ne  the  teneraUe  Godwin,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  aoeompanied  by  the 

guests  who  were  intlted  to  witness  ^e  ceremony.    Mutual  congratulalioiis  having  taken 

yUee,  ^e  company  repaired  to  Mrs.  Pahner'a  where  tiiey  found  erery  thing  piepared  for 

'tittir  receptaon — the  lady  presiding  at  the  breakfast^table  in  a  manner  thst  ikiigfated  her 

jgums.    Atlength  the  moment  anrired  that  called  them  to  church.    Mrs.  Pkdmer,  with 

Urs.  CMwin  md  Bernard,  in  honei^  exultation,  led  the  van ;  neit  followed  fknny,  esoor- 

'tsd  by  her  foture  fotiier-in4BW  and  bnshand,  wliose 

*' Speaking  efe 
EspfWi'd  the  Mwred  triampli  of  his  Mml, 
'W^th  eoDioiotw  Tirtae,  gwtitnde,  aad  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  rais'd.' ' 

Then  came  the  bridemaids,  Agnes  and  Emma ;  and  lastly,  in  paiss,  the  diffisrent  relatives 

of  both  fiunilies.     On  enterii^  the  church  the  service  immediately  began;  and  Bernard 

presenting  his  daughter  to  William,  a  few  minutes  fixed  her  irrevocably  his. — **  Fanny," 

•aid  he,  saluting  her  when  the  ceremony  concluded,  '*  thou  art  mine  for  ever,  ever,  mine ; 

and  the  study  of  my  life  shall  be  to  deserve  thee."    "  And  mine,"  whispered  Fanny,  **  to 

repay  your  affection,   William.*'     He  then  advanced  with  her  towards  their  fsitherB.— 

<<  Even  here,  oh !  my  parents,"  exclaimed  he,  '*  bless  us  at  the  alter  1— so  shall  your  bless- 

ing  be  registered  with  our  mutual  vows,  and  doubly  sanctify  our  union  I''     Bernard,  moved 

eren  to  tears,  could  only  sob  his  blessing  as  he  saluted  his  children ;  but  Godwin,  firm  and 

collected,  advancing,  said — "  May  the  benediction  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  be 

added  to  that  of  a  weak  old  man !  Blessed  may  you  be ! — May  every  mom  bring  to  ye  joy 

like  tins  !    May  ye  live  in  honour  and  happiness,  and  die  surrounded  by  your  children's 

children,  whom  I  cannot  wish  worthier  than  being  just  representatives  of  their  parents. 

If  rs.  Palmer  now  congratulated  the  new  married  pair,  as  did  also  the  rest  of  the  party; 

tliay  then  returned  to  the  Hall,  where  an  excellent  but  plain  dinner  was  provided ;   after 

which  the  day  was  passed  in  innocent  mirth  and  festivity,  and  the  evening  concluded  vrith 

a  ban ;  alter  which  all  parties  retired  to  their  respective  homes — ^Mrs.  Palmer,  at  their 

departure,  presenting  Fanny  with  a  ring,  in  token  of  her  future  ftiendship. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

*Mr8.  Palmer  was  about  thirty-six,  her  fortune  large,  and  entirely  at  her  own  command, 
l>efaig  bequeathed  her  by  her  lately-deceased  uncle,  whose  death  had  spread  a  gloom  over 
her  natural  cheerfulness ;  but  nothing  oould  obscure  the  philanthropy  of  her  disposition :  ^le 
bad  felt  misfortune,  therefore  knew  how  to  compassionate  it  in  others,  while  to  diffuse  hap- 
phiess  was  her  highest  gratification — ^*'Ah!"  exclaimed  she  when  her  guests  departed, 
"  how  have  these  honest  folks  beguiled  ine  firom  myself !  What  a  respecteble  character  is 
Godwin  !  How  forcibly  does  he  bring  my  uncle  to  my  memory !  It  is  not  in  the  bustle  of 
fniblic  life  my  mind  can  regain  its  wonted  composure — ^it  is  in  the  calm  exercise  of  domes- 
tic duties,  in  the  society  of  a  chosen  few,  in  acts  of  beneficence,  which  my  fortune  demands, 
and  my  heart  applauds."  As  such  was  the  disposition  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  her  partiality  for  the  Godwins  increased  daily  ;  for  joined  to  uncorrupted 
lumesty,  they  possessed  a  degree  of  understanding  that  made  them  agreeable  and  oonvena- 
ble  companions.     Her  superior  rank  had  at  first  caused  some  little  restramt,  but  her  con- 
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fttant  affability  soon  hanished  all  resenre ;  and  though  they  continued  to  look  up  to  lier 
with  respect,  it  was  soon  softened  by  affection  and  esteem,  that  her  presence  eyer  increased 
their  cheerfulness,  and  redoubled  their  enjoyments.  William  had,  immediately  on  his 
marriage,  written  to  acquaint  his  brother,  who  had  returned  his  congratulations.  Edwin 
was  now  in  London  ;  but  the  situation  Mr.  Whitemore  mentioned  had  been  disposed  of 
previous  to  his  application ;  he  therefore  was  as  yet  unsettied — a  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Whitmore  treated  so  lightiy,  saying  the  loss  would  be  soon  supplied,  that  it  greatiy  con- 
tributed to  alleviate  the  vexation  Edwin  would  have  otherwise  experienced.  Mrs.  Delmer, 
on  her  arrival  in  London,  had  immediately  taken  a  house  ;  and  Mrs.  Whitmore's  perpetaal 
engagements  left  Edwin  under  the  entire  guidance  of  her  husband,  who  introduced  liiii 
every  where  as  his  protege.  This  condescension  did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  Edwin  looked  up 
to  Mr.  Whitmore  as  a  masterpiece  of  perfection,  for  his  fine  person  and  vivacity  made  him 
universally  admired ;  and  as  for  the  spots  of  libertinism  that  shaded  his  character,  thejr  nt 
so  easy,  and  appeared  so  littie  regarded  by  the  gay  part  of  the  world,  that  Edwin  began  to 
think  such  errors  not  so  very  heinous  as  he  had  once  imagined — a  doctrine  which  Whitmon 
never  failed  to  inculcate  as  often  as  occasion  presented.  This  sophistry  was  proportionably 
dangerous  as  it  was  pleasant ;  the  curb  of  education  and  religion  had  hitherto  kept  the 
passions  of  Edwin  (which  were  naturally  strong)  in  subjection  ;  but  he  was  now  become  a 
pupU  to  a  declared  votary  of  pleasure,  who  disdained  to  be  withheld  by  the  contracted 
bounds  of  reason.  Thus  Edwin*s  morals  insensibly  gave  away ;  for  though  his  heart  still 
revered  virtue,  yet  he  began  to  regard  the  practice  as  more  difficult  than  he  had  ever  before 
experienced. 

One  evening,  after  having  dined  with  Whitmore  at  a  tavern,  among  a  mixed  company, 
where  the  glass  was  freely  circulated,  and  Edwin,  ashamed  by  the  ridicule  of  his  friend, 
had  forgotten  his  usual  temperance,  as  they  adjourned  homeward,  Whitmore  suddenly 
seeming  to  recollect  himself,  said,  with  a  half-smile — "  A-propos,  I  had' forgot  an  indispen- 
sable engagement  which  I  made  for  to-night — you  must  accompany  me."     They  then  en* 
tered  a  hired  vehicle,  and  soon  reached  an  elegant  house,  where  Whitmore  appeared  per- 
fectiy  acquainted,  introducing  Edwin  to  an  elderly  lady  and  three  young  ones  as  his  fHend; 
at  the  same  time  desiring  him  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  his  cousins.     Edwin  bowed, 
and  blushing,  replied,  **  he  was  to  much  honored  by  the  condescension  of  Mr.  Whitmore  to 
neglect  showing  his  respects  to  any  of  his  relatives."     The  ladies  smiled  archly  at  Whit- 
more, and  seemed  to  demand  an  explanation,  when  taken  the  youngest  by  the  hand  (a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  eighteen),  he  presented  her  to  Edwin,  saying,  ''Here,  Sophy,  take  charge  of  this 
young  man  ;  he  is  as  bashful  as  you  were  twelvemonths  since,   and  blushes  as  frequency* 
Cannot  you  give  him  some  advice  how  to  get  rid  of  such  troublesome  appendages  V*     "  I 
do  not  know,"  answered  sh&  in  a  lively  accent,  at  the  same  time  fixing  her  eyes  on  his 
face,  and  taking  his  hand  ;  **  let  me  first  consider  his  features  :  why,  yes,  I  believe  he  will 
do  in  time.    What  say  you,  sir,  will  you  be  my  scholar  ?'*     Edwin  was  confused,  he  knew 
not  what  to  reply,  he  trembled,  his  cheeks  were  dyed  with  crimson  :   even  unacquainted  as 
he  was  with  the  world,  he  could  make  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  of  the  ladies,  that  they 
were  of  the  number  his  education  taught  him  to  abhor  ;  yet  fearful  of  displeasing  his  fHend 
Whitmore,  and  ashamed  of  avowing  his  sentiments,  he  remained  silent ;  his  hand  locked  in 
that  of  the  youthful  Circe,  who  appeared  in  no  haste  to  resign  it.     During  the  evemog, 
mirth,  even  to  licentiousness,  prevailed  over  the  whole  party,  except  Edwin.     He,  pressed 
by  the  caresses  of  his  select  companion,  and  withheld  by  the  recollection  of  Agnes,  knew 
not  how  to  act,  and  alternately  underwent  paroxysms  of  both  fever  and  ague.     At  length  an 
elegant  supper  was  served  up ;  the  wine  went  briskly  round,  the  most  lascivious  songs  were 
slung,  Whitmore  and  the  ladies  repeatedly  pressing  Edwin  to  drink,  until  his  natural  timi- 
dity began  to  give  away ;  Whitmore  then  pretending  first  to  recollect  the  hour,  exclaimed^ 
"  It  is  pass  two— we  shall  but  disturb  my  family  ;  can  we  intrude  on  you  ladies,   for  tins 
night."    The  elder  answered  in  the  affirmative,  desiring  two  of  her  daughters  (as  she  styled 
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them)  to  show  the  gentlemen  to  their  respectiTe  apartments.  Edwin  hesitated ;  bnt  his 
head  giddy  with  wine,  and  his  heart  intoxicated  with  a  yidous  inclination,  his  wanton  com- 
panion soon  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  led  him  to  his  chamber— where  Inglewood,  Agnes 
and  Virtue  were  soon  forgotten ! 


CHAPTER    IX. 

As  opium  can  for  awhile  detden  the  augnish  of  the  body,  so  may  rice  for  a  short  time  stifle 

the  pangs  of  conscience ;   but,  as  io  the  first  instance,  when  the  effect  ceases,  the  pain 

returns,  so  io  the  latter,  reason  no  sooner  regains  her  empirv  than  the  delusion  vanishes, 

and  we  view  our  deeds  simply  as  they  are.     Thus  it  was  with  Edwin— with  the  morning 

came  disgust  and  calm  reflection— in  the  bitterness  of  his  regret  he  cursed  Whitmore, 

detested  his  companion,  and  despised  himself,  resolving  to  hasten   back  to  Inglewood,  and 

endeavour  to  repair  the  erroi  he  had  unwarily  been  drawn  into,  by  the  future  prudence  of 

his  conduct.     On  his  meeting  with  Whitmore  he  was  serious  and  reserved,  being  fully 

determined  to  inform  him,  on  the  first  opportunity,  of  his  intentions.    Whitmore,  on  the 

contrary,  was  even  more  than  commonly  cheerful,  exerting  his  utmost  vivacity  to  entertain 

him,  but  in  vain ;   and  he  had  undoubtedly  declared  his  resolution,  hsd  they  not  been  joined 

immediately  on  their  quitting  the  house  by  a  friend  of  Whitmore's,  who  accompanied  them 

home.      Edwin,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  retired  to  his  apartment,  where  he,  for  some 

time,  had  given  way  to  the  vexation  that  overpowered  him,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 

entrance  of  a  servant,  with  a  packet  that  had  been  left  during  his  abscence— -"  It  is  from  my 

brother,"  said  he,  as  the  man  quitted  the  room,  without  regarding  the  address,   '*and 

contains  others  from  my  father,  from  Agnes— and  to  whom  ?  to  a  drunkard,  a  debauchee,  a 

peijured,  execrable  villain,  whose  contaminated  soul  ought  for  ever  to  be  deprived  of  such 

blessings  I     Oh,  Agues  I  accurst^  be  the  hour  I  left  thee  !    and  doubly  accursed  that  in 

which  I  was  proof  against  thy  tears  !     I  dare  not  open  the  letters— they  will  contain  nothing 

but  expressions  of  kindness,  and  sooner  at  this  moment  could  I  face  death."     As  he  spoke, 

he  ^pushed  the  packet  from  him,  but  his  eye  involuntarily  glancing  over  the  direction,  he 

perceived  it  was  neither  William's  nor  his  father's  hand.   As  he  had  no  other  correspondents 

a  thousand  fears  at  once  agitated  him ;   and  curiosity  mastering  every  other  sensation,  he 

hastily  broke  it  open,  and  to  his  infinite  sui prise,  instead  of  letters,  found  a  comission  for 

on  enaigncy  filled  up  in  his  own  name,  and  a  bank  note  for  a  hundred  pounds  ,  but  no  line 

to  infer  from  whence  it  came.    Amazement  kept  him  for  some  moments  silent ;  he  could 

scarcely  believe  his  eyes ;  and  every  other  idea  being  banished  by  the  present  occurrence,  he 

started  up,  and  hastened  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  bad  chosen  this  method 

to  surprise  him.     Whitmore  was  alone,  and,  if  the  astonishment  of  Edward  had  been  great, 

hiSyif  possible,  was  yet  superior.     The  army  he  had  never  thought  of ;  nor  had  the  most 

distant  idea  of  such  a  measure  ever  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Edwin,  though  to  Mr.  Whit- 

B«>re  he  was  convinced  he  owed  it ;  for  unknown  to  any  one  in  London,  to  whom  else  could 

he  suppose  himself  indebted?  Mr.  Whitmore  at  first  strongly  denied  it ;  but  a  few  moments' 

recollection  made  him  change  his  manner  into  simple  congratulations  on  the  event,  neither 

sbsolutely  denying,  nor  yet  positively  acknowledging  it ;  then,  after  some  slight  discourse, 

taking  his  hat,  left  the  house.   Edwin  remained  alone  some  time,  bewildered  in  a  multiplicity 

of  different  ideas,  the  errors  of  the  pieceding  night  only  lightly  intruding  on  his  mind ;  the 

return  to  Inglewood  was  also  forgotten,  or  at  least  delayed,  until  he  should  go  to  claim  Agnes 

ae  his  bride,  which  he  had  nowno  doubt  of  being  soon  able  to  perform;  for  imagination  had 

mlready  raised  him  from  an  ensign  to  a  colonel  at  least. 

In  the  meantime,  Whitmore  hastened  to  his  sister,  on  whom  his  suspicions  immediately 
glanced ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  disclose  them.  Mrs.  Delmer,  at  first  firmly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  business  ;    but  Whitmore's  eyes  and  interrogatories  were  too  penetrsting 
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for  kun  to  be  loag  doceived.  Ai  lengthy  said  be.—'*  You  well  kaov  my  aeoiimeiUt  ui 
genonl ;  yet  I  hold  tbe  good  opinioa  of  tbe  world  of  soma  momeot,  partkuUrly  when 
relatire  to  wonen,  and  more  pertieulazly  when  they  arc  young  and  handsome ;  conaider  how 
this  busineas,  should  it  ever  be  known,  would  be  canvassed  by  the  old  andenyloua,  I kaFe, 
indeed,  myself  for  some  time  auspected  you  had  a  partiality  for  Edwin,  but  hope  your  pride 
will  prevent  an  improper  step."  **  I  need  not  tell  you,  Whitmore,'*  said  she,  laughing  at 
hia  unusual  gravity,  '*  that  1  am  twenty-seven,  a  widow,  possessed  of  an  affluent  fortune, 
and  independant  spirit ;  having  well  conaidered  all  those  matters,  I  am  predetermined  to  set 
according  to  my  own  inclination.  As  for  the  commission,  if  you  will  father  that  brat  for 
me»  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yo!]|».as  I  would  not  wisb^  to  encounter  Mrs.  Whitmore'a  r«Ueiy  oa 
tbe  ocoaaion;  therefore^  my  friend,  I  am  willing  to  resign  to  you  all  the  meiit  of  doing  a 
generoaa.actv>a  without  the  expense.  In  the  army,  the  meanness  of  Edwin'a  origin  wiQ  ht 
the  moat  eifectually  ceneeaied»  aa.I  have  no  doubt  he  may  speedily  gain  rank;  qow»  as  to  ny 
having  eatertained  a  partiality  for  the  yonng  man,  admitting  the  suppofition^  who  has  a 
right  to  restrain  me  ?  have  I  not  fortune  enough  for  both  ?*'  Whitmore  not  beiiig,alilf  to 
combat  the  force,  of  auch  ifrmUtbU  arguments,  thought,  it  the  best  policy  to  take  tbe  oom- 
miision  on  hiauelf,  leaving. her  in  other  respects  to  act  without  contKOul,^hew«llknew. 
that  contradiction  would  rather  atreagthen  than  extinguish  her  predilection;  besides,  weja 
she  as  partial  to  Edwin  aa  he  suspected,  he  was.  yet  unacquainted  with  her  weakness,  and 
strongly  attached  to  Agpes. 

Whitmore,  on  his  return  home,  though  he  still  denied  sending  the  commission,  gam  Bdwtn 
every  reason,  from  his  vagne  anawers,  to  auppose,  at  least,  that  it  came  with  bin. privacy* 
Edwin  would  fain  have  returned  the  note;  hot  this  Whitmore  strenuously  refused,  saying 
<*  that  he  would  want  that  sum  at  least  to  equip  him  for  his  new  employ,*'  for  which  j^nr* 
pose  a  capital  army  tailor  was  immediately  sent  for,  to  decorate  his  outside  with  the  usual 
inngma  of  valour.  While  these  exterior  maiks  of  a  aoldier  were  m  preparation,  Whitmore 
did  not  fail  procuring  other  necessary  appendages,  viz.  a  fencing  master,  and  a.skilfhl 
teacher  of  military  tacticsi 

The  occurrencea  of  this  busy,  and,  to  Edwin,  pleasing  day  were  no  sooner  overn^than  he 
sat  down  to  write  to  the  family  at  Jnglewood,  acquainting  them  that  '*  Mr.  Whitmore  had 
procured  him  a  commission ;  and  likewise  had,  with  unparalleled  delicacy  and.gttieio«itf» 
presented  him  with  a  sufficient  sum  to  equip  him  in  a  manner  that  should  not  disgrace  it." 
He  likewise  wrote  to  Agnes.  As  usual  he  Umented  the  separation  from  her,  and  vowed  to 
see  her  aa  soon  aa  possible  ;  but,  alas !  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  even  lore  appeared 
to  hold  but  a  second  place  in  his  heart— ambition,  like  an  impetuoua  tonrent,  bearing,  all 
before  it. 


CHAPTEH    X. 

Enwui*s  letter  reached  tbe  family  at  Inglewood  as  they  were  seated  in  high  glee  in  Godwin'* 
parlour.  Bernard  had  some  daya  before  ventured  to  the  Hall,  and  mentioned  his  wish  of 
lenewing  hia  leaae ;  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  had  immediately  acquiesced,  granting  him  a  long 
term  at  his  usual  rent— ^circumstsnce  that  exceeded  Bemard'a  most  sanguine  expectatiimy 
who,  amidst  a  profusion  of  thanka»  concluded  with  saying—"  I  have  one  more  favonr  to  bsg 
madsm,  which  is»  that  the  leaae  may  be  drawn  in  my  son»in-law*s  name ;  but  he  shall  kpov> 
nothing  about  it  nntil  it  ia  aigned;  for  he  is  such  an  obstinate  fellow,,  I  should  never  gi(t 
him  to  consent/'  Mrs.  Palmer,  pleased  with  the  blunt  integrity  of  the  farmer,  dismisssJ 
him,  saying,— «ahe  left  the  whole  business  to  himself,  and  would  aign  it  whenever  h«  wift 
prspered."  Three  days  after,  all  being  in  readiness,  Bernard  called  on  his  sen-lA-ll«W 
^•"'hig  he  would,  accompany  him  to  witnesa  the  completion  of  the  lease  a  snmninns  h» 
VKUH^MUlf  obeyed.  Mrs.  Pslmer,  hsving  ordered  her  steward  to  be  summonedt  the  {Mrdlr 
were  produced,  and  William  directed  where  te  set  down  his  name,  in  the  ti 
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Df  wUnefshig  tlie  deed.     The  t>ttier  ptnies  iMtliig  likMriae  «ffiMdlJMr?tt«Me,  «mI  Hm 

Whole  eonetiided,    Bernard  oeuUl  bo    longer  -eonoeil   kit  ^enlUilieii.}    hat,  Wirimf  to 

Ifrs.  Mmer,  eaid-^**  I  tfaenic  you,  mtOma  :  -'WimiaM,  I  tviiit,-will  •homhimmit^^mmAkkY 

*teiisfit  tow  kind  Btady."    •«  I  do  not  ^uhHt,**  wpUed' Hrtie,  **9aAhmil^kuigtAytmAv 

4iDy  (^her,!  shouldiniTe  Mi  dfeiKtMled ;  'tat,  m  4t  ie,  I  vui  mUvnr  iM*lii«dJta«o^patalifte 

^ou,  ••  theiiiMfnesB  will  now  fidl^a  xme  aiore  «Me  <to  vupport  It.** 

WilHcin,  «fter4t  tnoment's  'neoAectfcMi,  eMipt«li«ided=tl»t ii4iole«flbir  ;  ■  hat <«aUlBiMrk|g 
*i9iCt  aH  Tinottitruiee  woxM  Im'tmIb,  1w  Mttfljr  ffttONied  hie  thndn  to  botii  partiei^«  «m- 
cluding  by  saying  to  Bernard—**  Though  you  hafe  iathir  tmhiim  Mttd  in  tLWmmtn  «ob- 
'dnrrylo  «iy wMiee,!  «haU  Mill  rtgerd  tiM  farm  UMTOwe ^dasiBg  yofiir  U§^;  iwrni^Jthntdd  I 
-««r?ft«'yDi,«aa  Inrid  In tniftt  An*  nfyihtvr  AgMi ;  %deyendic» aamtjiStAm l^ymotumtoM 
twWrtoiAiake  off.noT'aoea  tnyVaBnyfind  It  pvhaiftil^  fdiythmiy  way  jdMBt-mitfWoiMyou 
^nrUhttstDtftingeT'  '<^eu^re  too^imyiid, 'WiRiam/'  vefHed  theoldrnM/nitk  MBOtiOB; 
"ytPa'&o not  idee  to  be  oMiged>to  ne,  though  1'lofte  yon  «8  ireU  M  your  «ina*&ttiwr."  ^  Aid 
'^I  not  Ttfmre  you^oqfuilhr?^  wiswwed  W^UiMn.  <*fl«  g«ve  me  lifc,  and  nith  tiie  moat 
"^lahder'eare'iratclMd  vver  ny  ^Irildheod ;  but  you,  in  girhig  ive  Fanny,  bei^ewadiC  treaame 
^v  attperior  to  the  'wbote  world  without  ber .  **  The  in- mor^a  Tif  ly  ' waa^  a  •  haarty  dhake  by 
'Hilninmd,'aBying'---*''A  good  M,  m  bniTo  fell9W,  I  ean  never  do:  enoaghfiir'lkaa.''  Than 
'mlkiiighiaobeBienoeto'Mri.  Pahner,  again  repeatod  hit  dnnka,  and  with  kia  aoaAi  iwr 
'  MHuinad  lo  Godwin. 

Aa  tbey  walked,  the  t>ld  man'e  heart  iaenwd  fcdl.    At  length,   «  WiUiaai,"  aaid-he, 

'*<  JArgnea'and  Head  but  a  dvSL  Mfe  ^ace  tkou  haat  taken  Fanny  from  ua;   ihe  iboltah.  girl 

'4ioea  nolhHig  but  wigh,  «nd  her'oyea  are  ever  red  with  erykig  after  Bdwin,  tkougk  akeknow*, 

tsidl  amfor-evertelKngher,  ft  fa  all  for  hiagood ;  new,  ir^onand  £Waiy  ware  with  in, 

'We  'Ao«M  be'aa  bappy  as  tbe  day  is  long."     Willkm  replisd,  *'  It  wan  a  eaaa  inwhieh  ke 

•  tfttould'be'eitlhvly  guided  by  tbe  joint  agreement  of  bbnself  and  Mr.  Godwin ;  that  he  truly 

'.^miftmttd'ke  thovM  be  mueh  grieved  to  leave  his  fttfaer,  and  equally  so  to  vefoae iihe  parent 

«f  ^iawife  What  would  give  'him  ench  •  apparent  aatisfhotien."     This^ianvefiation  bxioaght 

them  home;  where  neither  Bernard  nor  William  appeared  in  haste  to  diaotoooitha  uHMMeu- 

irreict  tkafiall,  until  BeVnard,  after  dhiner,  ventured  to  inform  tkem  wk»tvke  bad  done, 

vikdwUek,  to  bis  great  vezsition  he  found  all  disapproved,  eacept  Afpsea.    fiodwin,  iadeed, 

eonseivted'fbat  '^'illtam  sbe«ild  reside  with  Soniard;   kut^he^ptaomwhidi  ofierapreadbis 

venerable  features,  on  the  idea  of  his  son  forsaking  his  paternal  roof,  plainly  showed  how 

TeltKftaiitly  tb«  peimiesion  waa  given.    Emma  bad  aat  for  aome  time  a  ailent  observer,  when 

starting  upJWfth  great  liveliness,  she  cried—-**  Though  no  one  has  asked  asy  opinion,  I  shall 

give  it  -Bomrithstsmding;  I  hate  this  division  of  families :  we  all  love  one  another,  why  then 

«MMiot  we  all  live  together  ?     Our  bouse  is  far  laiger  than  Mr*  Bernard's,  and  here  is  plenty 

df  voom  fbr  us  all."     Beitnsid  wade  no  reply,  but  ^«ing  bis  eyes  on  Mr.  Godwin,  appeared 

to  wait  bis  opinion  with  anxiety.—*' Indeed  Emma,"   repHed  Gbdwxn,  **  I  know  but  few 

lliit^tthat  would  give  me  greater  eatisfkction  than  the  ooaetant  company  *of  my  friend 

"Oteraard,  *f— "    «« If  wl«it  ?  interrupted  tftie  farmer.     "  Why,  if  you  and  your  good  dame 

^ike  t>tt*t,  it'^s  a  bargain ;  for  I  leadbwt  a  moping  life  yondep.    With  you  I  aball  be  as  happy 

oas  «  prinee.     We  can  aaneke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  jug  of  aVe,  and  envy  no  one  aoider  the  eun. 

Old  age  will  steal  en  me  unpereeived,  and  I  shall  die  surrounded  by  those  I  love  best." 

^•nong  a  party  so  determined  to  act  in  unison,  an  agreement  was'  aoan  made,  and  Emma 

Ifwa  endiraoed  and  cai«ssed  as  the  amtiior  of  tbe  present  bappmess ;  for  tbough  it  was  apparent 

'%•  all'how  much  satisfaction  the  proposal  had  given,  yet,  bad  not  her  vivacity  started  it,  in 

:tdl 'probability  it  had  never  taken  place. 

•''Nay,  -nay,  Fanny,"  exclaimed  Emma,  "don't  kiss  me }   you  only  do  it  to  coBoeal  your 

•Ttaars.    Here,  William,  pray  comfort  her.     I  have  otker  business  to  mind,"  throwing  her 

N%rms  round  Bernard's  neck,  and  saluting  him  the  with  aflfection  of  a  daugbter— **  You  are  a 

gaod-natored  man,  and  I  love  you  dearly,"  Here  the  so%ad  of  the  poatman^a  hom'at  the  gate, 

broka^tbair  mutual  greetings;   and  William  hastening  out,  soon  retutned  with  a  letter 
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addresMd  to  bis  fiUher.  AU  equtlly  Mg«r  to  hetr  from  Edwin,  Godwin  began  to  ntd  the 
contents  alond,  but  hid  no  looner  communicated  th  mtelUgence  of  Edwin  gaining  a  con* 
mission,  than  Agnes  fell  from  her  seat,  deprived  of  sense  or  motion.  Every  other  idea  wu 
now  lost  in  her  situation,  until  at  length  slowly  rennng,  she  was  led  to  Emma's  chamber, 
and  laid  on  her  bed:  wheie,  after  some  time,  she  entreated  to  be  left  alone,  which  being 
complied  with,  and  the- party  again  assembled,  Godwin  concluded  the  letter,  and  each  gave 
their  respective  opinions.  Bernard  was  in  raptures;  Edwin  was  already  a  gentleman;  for 
his  part,  he  had  no  patience  with  Agnes,  who  could  suffer  herself  to  be  depressed  by  whit 
ought  to  give  her  the  highest  pleasure. 

"  Yet  when  you  consider,  my  dear  father,"  interrupted  Fanny, ''  that  Edwin,  by  this  step 
and  in  all  probability  Agnes,  will  be  for  ever  estranged  and  distant  from  ua,  yourself  will 
not  see  it  in  so  flattering  a  point  of  view.  Should  we  not  have  been  happier,  think  yooi 
altogether  in  our  original  destination  V  **  True,  true,  girl,  I  can't  say  but  it  would  have 
been:  very  comfortable ;  but  then  only  think,  when  he  comes  to  fetch  Agnes,  how  the  whole 
country  irill  stare— how  I  shall  enjoy  it !  besides  every  man  has  not  the  same  luck ;  and 
many  men,  many  minds;  Edwin  was  bom  for  a  gentleman,  and  William  for  a  farmer."  **  80 
truly  do  I  feel  what  you  advance,"  answered  William,  '*  and  so  thoroughly  sensible  am  I  ef 
the  blessings  I  enjoy,  that  were  it  in  my  power  to  choose  my  situation,  I  would  reject  a 
change.  Nature,  in  giving  me  a  constitutiou  able,  and  a  heart  willing  to  labour,  has  dons 
her  part ;  and,  never  in  my  person,  shall  the  active  farmer  degenehite  into  the  useless  gen- 
tleman. Edwin  has  chosen  a  more  distinguished  part  in  the  business  of  life--a  defender  of 
his  country,  and  a  minister  of  its  vengeance.  Oh  1  may  equity  guide  him,  and  saccets  and 
honour  attend  him  I  For  me,  no  aspiring  thoughts  find  place  in  my  bosom ;  let  kings  dsfiMid 
their  possessions  and  treasure— sufficient  to  me  is  the  defence  of  mine  to  shield  those  I  love 
firom  care,  to  cultivate  my  lands,  to  guard  my  flocks,  and  to  ahelter  them  from  the  wintry 
blaat.  Thus  let  me  live  and  die;  too  humble  to  eicite  envy,  and  too  happy  to  emry  one. 
Oau  riches  give  more  ?  or  rather  can  they  give  so  much  7  my  heart  says  no ;  I  am  pecaliariy 
blest,  and  can  look  down  with  pity  on  kings,  and  the  painful,  uncertain  splendour  that 
surrounds  them." 

"  Ah!  would  to  heaven,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Godwin,  weeping,  **  that  my  belored  boy  had 
never  left  us,  to  fall  perhaps  in  a  foreign  laud !  no  careful  mother  to  soothe  his  dying  hours, 
no  tender  father  to  see  him  laid  in  the  earth  I  Miserable  woman  that  I  am,  why  did  I  con- 
sent to  his  departure  V* 

*'  Be  comfbrted  dear  friend  of  my  youth,"  said  the  yenerable' Godwin,  taking  his  wife  by 
the  hand ;  "  nerer  can  my  heart  know  peace  while  thou  art  sad;  neither  can  it  be  completely 
overwhelmed  while 'thou  art  spared  to  bless  me.  Look,"  continued  he,  affectionately 
▼iewinghis  family,  ''consider  the  blessings  that  surround  thee,  and  canst  thou  repine' 
Like  thyself,  I  could  have  wished  Edwin's  destination  otherwise;  but  as  it  is,  heaven  ipeed 
him  in  the  juat  cause ;  and  God's  will  be  done  i"  <*  My  dear  mother,"  said  Emm*,  drying 
her  tears,  **  our  Edwin  will  I  hope  be  safe  from  danger,  and  an  honour  to  ua.  I  think  I 
already  see  him  so  elegant  and  handsome  in  his  fine  scarlet  clothes,  his  hsir  powdered,  sad 
his  sword  by  his  side  I  Oh  1  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  him  a  thousand  times  better  than  ever.'' 
*'  I  pray  ye  Fanny/'  said  WillUm,  smiling,  and  wUhing  to  enliven  the  discourse,  «« if  thef 
old  tailor  should  call  when  I  am  absent,  bespeak  me  a  scarlet  coat ;  and  when  you  go  int* 
the  cheese-chsmber,  bring  down  the  rusty  cntlaas,  it  shall  no  longer  be  employed  agftlMt 
the  rats,  but  hung  to  my  side;  for  I  am  determined  that  Emma  shall  love  me  a  thousand 
times  more  then  ever,  since  her  affection  is  so  easily  obtained."  *'  You  may  say  whit  yon 
please,"  replied  Emma.  «  but  he  will  look  delightfully.  Oh !  how  pleased  I  shall  be  when 
he  comes  back!  the  very  first  Sunday  he  shall  go  with  Agnes  and  me  to  church  i  Loidt 
not  one  of  the  giris,  I'll  be  bound,  will  know  the  text."  **  I  fear,"  answered  Godwin,  «*  thii 
you  judge  of  others  by  yourself,  Emma;  but,  for  the  present,  drop  the  subject.  Mid  go  to 
Agnes,  whose  unaasuming  heart,  like  my  own,  I  fancy,  would  prefer  a  russet  frodt  to  a 
scarlet  coat  and  cockade/'    Emma  obeyed ;  and,  during  her  absence,  it  was  agreed  tint,  M 
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the  sttlject  tpptrentlf  gave  so  much  uneasinett  to  Agne»,  it  should  be  touched  upon  at  little 
•a  poiaible,  and  that  the  whole  party  should  appear  to  view  the  change  in  Edwin's  aAdrs  in 
a  promising  light. 

The  next  day  Godwin  took  the  opportunity  of  being  alone,  to  write  to  his  son ;  never 
before  had  he  found  the  task  so  painful.  He  wished  not  to  lessen  the  pleasure  Edwin  ap* 
peared  to  experience  from  his  success,  yet  could  not  congratulate  him  upon  what  overwhelmed 
his  heart  with  sorrow.  << Merciful  Creator  1'*  exclaimed  he,  laying  down  his  pen,  **what 
words  can  I  use  f  my  son  a  soldier  I  a  man  licensed  to  shed  blood— the  blood  <^  those  who 
never  wronged  him !  —nay,  perhaps,  to  lose  his  own  in  quarrels  in  which  his  heart  haa  no 
•hare!— -a  heart  so  tender,  kind,  and  dutiAil,  to  beeome  at  once  so  hardened  as  to  triumph  in 
the  destruction  of  his  fellow  creaturea.  Congratulate  him  I— ah  I  no  it  ia  impossible  :  I 
will  simply  tell  him  that  I  am  glad  he  is  satisfied,  but  that  for  myself  I  should  have  preferred 
way  other  situation.  Fascinated  aa  he  appears,  I  will  not  openly  show  my  digust,  but  by 
lenient  methods  endeavour  to  awaken  his  real  disposition,  which  for  some  time  has  appeared 
clouded  by  ambition,  or  he  had  never  left  his  family  and  betrothed  bride  to  follow  a  vain 
and  empty  shadow." 

Godwin's  letter  was,  aa  he  expressed,  mild,  yet  energetic.  He  did  not  command  his  son's 
return,  but  introduced  subjects  which  he  thought  might  encourage  it ;  as  the  happiness  of 
William— the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Palmer— uneasiness  of^gnes-^he  new  armgement  between 
the  families— and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  find  a  very  particular  attachment  to  the  new  pro- 
fession he  was  engaged  in,  Bernard's  farm  was  entirely  at  his  command,  as  William  only  held 
it  in  trust  for  Agnes,  and  would  rejoice  to  relinquish  it.  The  letter  concluded,  he  showed 
it  to  no  one,  that  in  case  he  was  disappointed,  they  might  not  judge  of  hie  vexation,  nor  yet 
too  harshly  of  Edwin ;  he  then  joined  Bernard,  who  was  seated  with  his  Jog  of  ale  before 
him.  Filling  a  bumper,  he  drank  to  Edwin's  health,  concluding  with  a  wiah  that  **  he  might 
lire  to  be  a  general."  **  Heaven  forbid  1"  involuntarily  ejaculated  Godwin  {  for  how  much 
carnage  must  he  wade  through  before  he  could  arrive  at  that  height  I" 


CHAPTER    XI. 

EDWm't  letter  had  reached  the  family  at  Inglewood  aa  they  were  in  the  midst  of  innocent 
joy  and  friendship.  Godwin's  answer  vraa  also  received  by  Edwin  in  a  moment  of  exulta- 
tion, for  he  had  entered  upon  and  assumed  the  dress  of  his  new  profession— igaudy  distin- 
guished scarlet.  Strange,  that  the  ministers  of  a  business  so  replete  with  horror  aa  that  of 
war,  should  wear  so  triumphant  and  gay  a  habit,  while  those  of  religion  are  clothed  in 
Bsoumful  black,  which  appears  to  denote  their  profession  gloomy,  mysterious,  and  sadl 
Hateful  prevarication  1  True  religion  is  simple,  clear,  and  open  aa  truth,  and  needs  no 
Atbit  of  assumed  gravity  to  implant  it  on  the  human  heart. 

"  Since  Ood  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 

In  the  void  waste,  asia  the  dty  ftillt 

And  where  He  vital  spreads  there  most  be  joy." 

Whitmore  had  introduced  Edwin  in  his  new  decoration  to  his  lady,  saying^-*'*  There, 
audam,  what  do  you  think  of  my  pupil  ?  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  handsomer  fellow  in»> 
tiM  regiment."  To  confess  the  truth,  Edwin's  natural  good  person  showed  to  advantage  ih 
hh  military  accoutrements,  and  which  may  be  easily  surmised  by  the  answer  of  the  lady, 
who  viewing  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  more  than  unusual  kindness,  coincided  in  her 
]|«sb«nd*8  opinion  ;  as  did  also  Mrs.  Delmer,  who  soon  after  joined  the  party.  Thua  treated 
with  uncommon  kindneas  by  Mrs.  Whitmore,  and  encouraged  by  general  approbation, 
Xdwin  felt  a  self-satisfaction  that  he  had  never  before  experienced ;  and  afterwards,  when 
•lone,  as  he  passed  the  large  glass  in  the  drawing-room,  could  not  avoid  stealing  a  glaoee 
at  hia  own  figure,  which  appeared  both  new  and  delightful  to  him.     At  this  moment  his 
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fKihtr's  «lt«r  «u  pMMoted  to  him;  ito  cratomtt«t  «iiee.gave  both  ploaMixojnd  paia;  ke 
nyoiMdstiMrfaiippuMWMd  oiwcoM,fcttifri6vod*t  tho  iroMinwi  of  Agaw,  tondwrniii 
snd  gratitude  for  a  moment  obliterating  ambition.  **  I  will  leave  all/'  aaid  .hew  ''to  <botr 
lytaffeotioB  I  will  nliiiqtt4ihv3r4Mpiriii«  hopes,  aad  onoe  aom  liak  into .«  fkin  md 
lumUe  icriMi:."  A«  ho  oiieikelie  vaitod  liio  eyes  fvMU  the  letter  to  the  ninrov,  juid  «■% 
wgKkk  vsMonedher  «way«  *'  VmI  that  I  waf  to  leave  the  cooatry !  uaUoa  1  Juid  oonme  lo 
.^nrtue  my  InrtmM,  it  te  hat  to  tMloof  the  €«p  of  ]m>ipefity4f  «ad  thenlo  dMh  It  fimisy 
iip»l  Wllh«faBt:ploaatuie«DiiUlMB«aM«oy  Ubour,^hanI  rooollootod  iioi^d^ 
«M,  to-^bpttdge  tfanmgh  the  dfty  n  a  «oiMsooluiMPy  habit,  «iid  at  aight  .to  votiim  -to  a  .wmn 
letUag^  eompsrod  to  the  eWgaot  Mi—ioai.I  am'iicfw  aocuet— wd  to  1  Ag;aee4«mot  Mfiife 
■ueh  M  oaRsMeet-^it  would  involve  hofftolf  4a  the  cooooqaeaces  of  any  foHy.  M04  jnAmM 
no  iwbaUo  aiy  isffDrta  lor  <ad«aaeeBient,  which,  once  obtaiaod,  I  will  fly  to  ^ikiwhoK,  aakt 
lior  partaker  of  «iy  happinoea,.  sad  fooce  her  to  oonlbta  I  took  the  most  nffartaal  «ti«i  to 
<ohow  my  aifaetiDn." 

Wkh  aBchiaresolation,  it  rmay  oaatly  he  coujecturad  what  answer  he  fotuxaad  io  hit 
father:  it  was  affectionate  and  grateful,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed,  in  the  waWMit 
tsnaa,  Im  oattofisetion  at  his  change  of  fortuae,  his  saagaiae  hopes  of  porfonaaat;  tad 
^kmMy,  aatreating  him  to  eoasole  his  beloved  Agnes,  and  to  asenre  her  of  hit  qnaltemMiB 
Mettty.  For  the  farm,  he  denied  all  present  or  future  claim  to  it ;  addiag,  **  ho  hoped  to 
gain  hothhoBOur  aad  fortane,  without  intruding  on  the  tittle  property  so  jostlj  his  hic- 
tfaer'a.''  fiaeh  was  the  purport  of  Edwin's  answer;  after  which  ho  joined  the  iSyally  at 
dinner.  Whitmaro  was  that  oveniag  partieuhu-ly  engaged  uamediately  aft^,  aad  cease- 
i^ueaily  4he  yoang  eaaign  was  left  with  his  lady  4aid  Mrs.  Dehaer.  The  behamoarof  thofir. 
nor  was-strikiag,  the  utmost  distonoe  tM^JtmtUur  ware  now  changed  into  poUte«id'Att«itire 
•imidaoss;  aad  beiag  tfaateveniog  engaged  to  accompany  Mrs.  I>elmer  tothoplay^afterlb 
vemoval  of  coffee,  ahe  ■aid'-**  What  aay  you,  aisAer,  shall  wo  take  this  yauag  soldhr 
with  us." 

Mrs.  Delmer  acquiesced  with  pleasure ;  and  Edwin,  at  once  astonished  and  delighted  it 
such  uncommon  condescension,  which  he  could  only  account  for,  by  attributing  it  to  the 
favourable  alteration  his  person  had  undergone,  bowed  his  thanks,  and  accompanied  them 
with  the  highest  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Whitmore  was  too  much  the  ton  for  her  party  to  pass  unnoticed ;  her  new  oielibeo 
a««raeled  univevsal  attention;  nor  was  his  vanity  a  little  gratified  by  soma  whiapeis  fce 
heafd  addressed  to  the  Udiet  rospeetiug  his  fine  person.  The  question  of  **  Who  is  hsf 
uras  by  no  arosDs  so  ffstteriag,  and  gave  Urn  great  embarrasament,  until  he  heard  Jfn. 
Whitmore  rep}y^—i<' A  young  gentleman,  whose  friends  residing  constantly  in  tiie  ssauJij, 
have  entrusted  his  introduction  into  life  to  Mr.  Whitmore." 

After  the  play,  they  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Delmer's,  where  they  supped ;  aod  aooo  tiff 
Mrs.  Whitmore  and  Edwin  returned  home.  Whitmore  was  yet  absent ;  and  his  Isdy,  ip- 
patently  in  no  haste  to  retire,  proposed  a  game  at  piquet.  Edwin  was  overwhohaed  w^ 
shame:  he  simply  knew  it  was  a  game  at  cards;  but  was  totally  unacquainted  with  ^bit 
as  any  other,  save  a  little  at  whist,  and  that  he  had  sometimes  humoured  farmer  Bemird, 
by  suffering  him  to  beat  him  at  cribbage  or  all-fonrs.  Mortifying  as  it  was,  ho  was  foiced 
to  confess  his  ignorance ;  at  which  Mrs.  Whitmore  laughing  heartly,  ssid— '*  Wall,  1  »»•* 
teach  you  then ;  but  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  contrive  to  stupify  your  oiwiifi 
in  the  country '?  Oh  1  now  I  resMmber,  Mr.  Whitmore  told  me  you  had  a  true  bvot  i»  I 
•uppoae  you  qvent  them  with  her,  rowing  eternal  conatancy,  sotting  old  age  and  ngHacilf* 
defianoe,  tiMn  trudging  home  at  nine  o'clock,  you  drauk  a  glass  of  ale, -asked  your  nothM't 
Uessiag;  and  bid  adieu  till  five  next  morning !  Nay,  never  blnsh,  Edwin,  lamaualhtft 
gaossed  right ;  hat  times  are  changed ;  what  might  do  very  well  for  Edwin  Godwin,  ftHMTf 
would  be  highly  improper  for  a  young  oiBcer,  whose  fortane  depends  on  his  person  aadhif 
oword;  but  enough,  take  your  caxds,  we  will  play  for  nothing  to  nigh$;  next  time  I  staH 
not  let  you  off  so  easily."    Edwin  was  too  much  confused  to  reply;  but  the  silnot  !•• 
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•hOYt,  for  Mrs.  Whitmore  wrb  too  lively  to  suffer  h«r  comptnioii  to  be  tbouglilfti) ;   uid  th« 
time  flew  pleasantly  till  the  dock  struck  two,  when  Edwin  apolo^aed  for  breakliig  s*  loag 
on  her  rest,  and  soon  after  retired,  Mrs.  Whitmore  sayinf^,  as  be  left  her— '<*Toii  have 
hitherto  not  considered  me  as  your  friend ;  dream  to-night  that  I  am  truly  sueh,  and  per* 
hapi  you  may  find  your  dreams  realised."    Edwin  retired  too  well  satiefled  to  fall  imroedl* 
ttaly  asleep ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  but  to  retrace  the  objects  that  durbg  the  day  had 
tffoided  him  such  exquisite  pleasure.    At  an  early  hour  Whitmore  entered  Edwin's  apait* 
ment,  and  hastily  awakened  him.     He  had  been  up  all  night,  and  his  drett  in  oontequeooe 
woa  disordered;  but  tie  animation  of  his  features  was  redoubled.    *'  Edwin,*^  said  he,  '*  I' 
could  not  retire  without  informing  you  of  my  success  ;  I  hare  all  night  been  engaged  aft 
htiardt  and  have  brought  off  two  thousand  pounds,  notes  and  cash,  and  shall  to-morrow 
neeivo  ibur  hundred  pounds  more,  which  makes  the  whole  of  my  wimiings  two  thoneasd 
fMir  hundred.    You  shall  accompany  me  when  I  go  again,  and  try  your  fortwRe^**     Edwin 
congratulated  his  patron  on  his  success,  who  soon  after  retired  to  rest,  learing  Edwin  poo» 
itasod  of  an  idea  that,  could  he  but  be  lucky  enough  to  learn  this  ofaarming  seienoo^  hio 
ibrtuno  was  indubitably  made.    Whitmore  was  true  to  his  promise t   he  intredoeed  Edwin 
the  following  evening,  insisting  that  for  alt  that  night  they  should  be  partners  of  thoir  eno* 
cots.    Edwin  would  hsve  declined  it,  but  Whitmore  was  peremptory,  for  avarice  woe  nal 
among  hit  vices;  and  fortune  again  farouring  him,  he,  the  next- morning,  proeented  BiMn 
with  two  hundred  guineas,  the  moiety  of  what  he  had  won  the  evening  before.     Edwin  now 
oontidered  gambling  a  never. failing  resource,  and  became  indeftttigable  In  learning  its  artn 
sad  mysteries,  now  playing  on  his  own  funds  with  various  succeee,  but  for  the  general  part 
suficetsM.    Whenever  he  was  engaged  from  Whitmore,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  hit 
lady,  or  Mrs.  Delmer,  flattered  by  their  attention,  and  through  their  introduction  univer- 
tally  well  received.     Mrs.  Delmer  he  had  ever  regarded  with  gratitude  and  eeteem,  as  her 
behaviour  had  been  uniformly  kind ;  but  his  sentiments  for  Mrs.  Whitmore  were  of  a 
different  natuie—he  owed  her  no  gratitude,  nor  could  he  in  his  heart  esteem  her ;  yet  such 
wmt  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  fascination  of  her  manners,  that  he  frequently  could 
not  avoid  envying  Whitmore  the  possession  of  so  charming  a  woman  t   nay,  initiated  as  ho 
now  became  daily  into  life,  he  perhaps  would  not  have  scrupled  to  tell  her  so,  had  she 
appertained  to  any  other  man  ;  but  his  heart  was  not  yet  sufllciently  vithtted  to  sttempt  to 
debauch  hit  ftriend't  wife,  though  the  lady  by  no  means  appeared  inclined  to  cruelty ;   and 
Edwin  was  frequently  obliged  to  fly  a  temptation  so  hard  to  be  resisted,    Whitmore,  in  the 
mean  time,  wat  perpetually  devising  methods  to  get  Emma  into  his  power ;  for  though  the 
ardour  of  hit  passion  was  somewhat  abated  by  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  absent  from 
her,  yet  her  charms  were  not  obliterated  from  his  memory.    He  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Delmer,  and  also  Mrs.  Whitmore,  to  invite  her  for  a  short  spaoe  to  town  ;   but  both 
ladies  had  received. the  proposal  so  coldly,  that,  of  necessity,  he  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
linquish it. 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  Edwin  left  Inglowood,  end  in  that  short  space  he  had  so 
far  improved,  that  little  was  wanting  to  constitute  him  a  complete  "  man  of  the  world.'*  A 
inw  glasses  of  wine  no  longer  discomposed  hie  head,  he  could  swear,  and  retire  occasionally 
isith  a  kind  fair  one,  without  feeling  such  acute  remorse  as  ho  had  at  flrst  experienced, 
tiumgh,  to  confess  the  truth,  these  errors,  even  yet,  gave  him  some  compunction,  and  were 
U  constantly  forsworn  as  committed,  but  the  barrier  of  probity  and  truth  once  broken  the 
violation  of  an  oath  was  a  trifle,  and  therefore  in  this  case  frequently  forfeited.  He  still 
OMintalned  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  with  the  family  at  Inglewood,  and  determined 
to  Tiait  them  in  a  short  time,  preparing  pretentt,  which  he  thought  might  be  acceptable  ; 
thtt.fbr  Agnet  was  a  miniature  of  himself  in  hit  uniform.  One  evening,  having  repaired  to 
Ibt  gaming-house  at  usual,  fortune  was  peculiarly  unkind,  he  lost,  doubled  bit  bett,  lott 
mMB»  ledoubled  them,  but  in  vain  every  effort,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  ready  money,  and 
Wfltre  he  left  off,  found  himself  considerably  in  debt.  Whitmore  had  alto  been  very  un- 
•uoeetsfril,  therefore  he  could  not  think  of  applying  to  him,  and  the  stranger  requested 
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either  the  payment  or  an  acknowledgment  for  the  debt,  which  Edwin  was  necessitated  to 
give,  though  he  knew  not  how  to  discharge  it. 

Distressed  what  to  do  with  himself,  for  it  was  not  yet  his  hour  to  retire,  and  well  know, 
ing  Whitmore  and  his  lady  were  both  abroad,  he  called  at  Mrs.  Delmer's,  whom  he  found  at 
home  and  alone.    She  received  him  with  her  usual  kindness ;    but  gently  upbraided  him  for 
ao  seldom  Tisitingher,  expressing  her  fears  that  he  was  net  more  properly  engaged.    Edwin 
defended  himself  with  great  gallantry  for  so  young  a  beginner,  promising  that  hereafter  she 
should  have  no  reason  to  complain,  except  it  was  of  his  too  frequently  troubling  her. 
**  You  will  do  well,"  replied  the  lady,  **  it  is  time  to  know  your  friends,    I  have  been  inde- 
fatigable  for  your  promotion,  while  you  have  haidly  bestowed  a  thought  on  me,  nay,  I  esa 
with  certainty  assure  you,  that  you  will  be  raised  on  the  first  vacancy  that  happens  in  your 
regiment,  which  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  will  not  be  long."     "  Generous  Mr.  Whit- 
more 1"  exclaimed  Edwin,  **  how  shall  I  ever  repay  such  unbounded  obligations?     Bn^  my 
dear  madam,  when  did  he  inform  yoi  of  this?  for  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me.     "  It  wodd 
be  very  strange  if  he  should,"  replied  the  lady,  "  as  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  it  him- 
self.    In  short,  Edwin,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  your  entrance  into  the  army  ma  my 
device,  as  I  thought  it  the  most  speedy  means  of  raising  you  to  notice.     My  fixst  design  was 
never  to  let  you  know  to  whom  you  were  obliged ;  but  when  I  hear  that  you  are  constantlj 
engsged  at  the  gaming-table,  or  else  with  other  loose  company,  I  think  it  but  friendly  to 
warn  you  of  your  danger,  and  to  tell  you  I  do  not  approve  your  conduct."     Edwin  waf  too 
much  astonished  to  reply  for  some  moments,  but  threw  himself  at  Mrs.  Delmer's  foef, 
where,  as  soon  as  he  could  articulate  his  thanks,  he  was  profuse  in  his  promises  to  act  in  t 
manner  as  should  hereafter  deserve  her  favour.    As  we  easily  believe  what  we  wish,  Un, 
Delmer's  was  not  inexorable.     Edwin  vowed  his  everlasting  gratitude ;  Mrs.  Delmer,  ia 
return,  promising  her  friendship  and  protection.    In  hne,  the  conversation  became  almott 
critical  before  they  parted  for  the  night,  Edwin  promising  to  breakfast  with  her  the  next 
morning.     On  a  review  of  what  had  passed,  he  v/as  not  now  such  a  novice  but  to  diicorer 
that  he  might  at  once  step  into  an  independent  fortune,  without  further  trouble— the  onlj 
encumbrance  a  wife,  and  that,  too,  a  handsome,  amiable  woman  ;  but  then  to  Agnes,  though 
absence  and  dissipation  bad  weakened  his  affection  for  her,  yet  his  promise,  as  well  as  his 
inclination,  bound  him.     What  would  his  father  say — ^William — every  one  ?  they  would 
reprobate  and  despise  him,  while  Agnes  herself  might  perhaps  die  with  grief.     On  the 
other  side,  what  did  gratitude  demand?      He  now  saw  Mrs.  Delmer  as  his  best  friend, 
through  her  he  could  discharge  all    his  obligations,  and  realize  his  most  flattering  pros- 
pects.   Such  was  the  conflict  in  Edwin's  bosom  when  he  went  to  rest,  still  honest  enough 
to  feel  the  pang  of  acting  wrong,  yet  too  weak  to  relinquish  grandeur,  though  at  theezpeoM 
of  probity,  justice,  and  perhaps  happiness.  \ 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Edwin  waited  on  Mrs.  Delmer  at  an  early  hour,  and  found  her  already  prepared  to  nedyfi 
him.  After  breakfast,  the  discourse  of  the  preceding  evening  was  renewed.  As  befbre,  i* 
became  unavoidably  interesting ;  and  Edwin,  urged  by  ambition  before  he  was  aware,  h«4 
prostituted  vows  of  love  at  Mrs.  Delmer's  feet.  The  lady's  partiality  was  to  obviomtt 
suffer  her  to  reject  them.  In  short,  her  affection  made  her  regardless  of  what  was  dne  to 
herself,  as  ambition  had  made  him  of  every  sacred  and  moral  tie ;  and  a  mutual  pronuasiw* 
exchanged  to  be  married  the  first  opportunity,  the  lady  stipulating  that  the  marriage  sbcwdi 
be  kept  secret  until  his  promotion  took  place.  This  resolution  was  too  agreeable  for  Bdnitt 
to  contend  it ,  he  renewed  his  vows ;  and  by  agreement  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  I* 
should,  even  that  very  day,  apply  for  a  license,  and  that  their  hands  should  be  joined  0* 
the  morrow,    Whitmore  was  by  no  means  apprized  of  this  manoeuvre,  as  he  might  endci- 
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vour  to  prevent  it ;  which,  though  not  in  his  power,  might  give  trouble.  A  momentary 
thought  struck  Edwin  that  this  conceahnent  bore  the  appearance  of  ingratitude ;  but  his 
conscience  had  become  daily  more  accommodating ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  he  should 
lOon  have  it  in  his  power  to  repay  all  pecuniary  obligationsi  he  presently  stifled  the  idea, 
rhe  family  at  Inglewood  gave  him  more  pain.  *^  I  will  see  them  once  more/'  said  he, 
*  before  my  marriage  is  announced ;  After  which  I  will  hasten  abroad,  until  they  are  re- 
sondled  to  the  step  I  have  taken,  and  Agnes  is  perhaps  married.  D— -~— n  is  in  that 
hought,  why  did  it  interfere  ?  I  would  sooner  see  her  dead  than  in  the  arms  of  another. 
Svery  thing  being  prepared,  on  the  appointed  morning  Mrs.  Delmer  ordered  her  carriage  to 
ha  Green  Park,  where  she  dismissed  it  with  the  servants,  ordering  them  to  return  in  a 
ouple  oChours.  Here  she,  as  appointed,  met  Edwin,  who  led  her  to  a  hackney  coach,  in 
rhioh  they  soon  reached  the  church,  where  she  plighted  him  her  true  faith,  for  which  he 
etumed  her  a  counterfeit,  the  real  not  being  in  his  power  to  give,  llie  ceremony  over, 
hey  separated;  and  she  returned  to  her  coach,  where  she  found  Edwin  already  waiting  for 
er.  The  morning  was  passed  in  forming  plans  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Delmer  was  half  in- 
linfld,  in  defiance  of  her  first  resolution,  to  declare  her  marriage  immediately,  that  she 
light  no  more  be  separated  from  a  man  she  tenderly  loved  ;  but  Edwin  was  'by  no  means 
^rreeable  to  this  alteration,  for,  though  it  would  have  gratified  his  pride  to  have  proclaimed 
is  alliance  without  delay  to  the  world  in  general,  yet  he  wished  to  protract  the  discovery 
>r  some  time  firom  Inglewood  ;  therefore,  calling  hypocrisy  to  his  aid,  he  declared  that, 
loagh  to  be  perpetually  with  her  was  the  first  of  his  wishes,  yet,  for  her  honour,  which 
tm  dearer  than  his  own  happiness,  he  determined  to  relinquish  it,  until  his  promotion  took 
lace,  which  would  render  her  condescension  the  less  conspicuous ;  that  in  the  mean  time 
e  should  see  her  daily,  and  pass  every  hour  with  her  he  could  st^  from  her  brother. 

But  will  not  your  constant  visits,'^  replied  she,  ''  give  more  disagreeable  room  for  cox^ec- 
ire  than  even  a  public  avowal  ?  There  is,  indeed,  one  way  :  if  your  father  would  permit 
our  sister  Emma  to  pass  some  time  with  me,  the  visit  then  might  be  attributed  to  her. 
iuppose  you  write,  and  request  it,  informing  your  father  of  our  marriage,  and  our  reason 
it  concealing  it  some  short  time  V 

'*  My  lather,''  replied  he,  "is  so  great  an  enemy  to  all  concealment,  that  he  would  never 
o&sent  to  keep  our  secret,  but  immediately  accuse  me  of  deceit  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  and  dis- 
pose it  to  him.  As  to  Emma,"  continued  he,  "  if  you  condescend  to  receive  her,  the  best 
&y  will  be  for  me  to  fetch  her,  as  I  am  certain  he  will  not  otherwise  suffier  her  to  come." 
bis  plan  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Delmer ;  she  knew  she  had  a  beloved  rival  at 
glewood ;  and  though  Edwin  had  given  her  a  proof  that  A.gnes  had  lost  her  power  over 
9  heart,  yet  she  feared,  though  he  was  irrevocably  her  own,  to  throw  him  in  the  way  of  so 
Qgerous  an  object ,  she  therefore  dissented  from  this  proposal ;  but  Edwin,  who  ardently 
shed  to  see  his  friends  once  more  while  he  could  appear  before  them  with  the  semblance 

probity,  pressed  the  business  so  strenuously,  and  declared  himself  so  totally  devoted 

her,  at  length  he  obtained  her  hard-wrung  permission  provided  he  remained  at  the 
trest  no  longer  than  two  days.  Whitmore  was  at  that  moment  announced.  "  Where  the 
^,  Edwin,''  said  he,  *'  did  ypu  hide  yourself  all  day  yesterday  ?  I  sought  you  half  over  the 
Wn."  Edwin,  who  was  now  become  an  adept  in  falsehood,  replied,  that  he  had  been  en* 
iged  the  day  before  with  the  army- agent,  and  likewise  that  morning)  and  calling  on  his 
torn  on  Mrs.  Delmer,  she  had  detained  him  by  a  kind  proposal  of  sending  for  Emma  to 
tH  a  few  months  with  her.  Few  subjects  could  have  given  W  hitmore  so  much  satisfac- 
hi.  He  applauded  his  sister,  and  was  on  the  point  of  offering  to  accompany  Edwin ;  but 
odance  soon  pointed  out  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  as  it  would  only  tend  to  awaken  suspicion ; 
therefore  simply  congratulated  him  on  the  approaching  meeting  with  his  friends,  adding, 
th  a  significant  glance  at  his  sister,  '*  A-propos,  you  may,  I  think,  as  well  wed  Agnes,  and 
Qg  her  to  town  with  you  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  you  will  soon  gain  promotion ;  I  have 
patience  to  see  you  at  liberty  while  I  am  fettered.**    **  Surely,"  replied  Edwin,  colonr- 
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lag  de^y^  **  it  would  be  highly  kapradBnt  for  me  to  marry.  I — I  have  no  such  intention," 
«  Well  said,  prodenoe/'  returned  Whitmore,  laughing  ;  **  and  to  oonfesi  the  tratb,  fhoiq^ 
the  girl  it  devilishly  handsome^  she  has  such  an  air  of  melancholy,  tiiat  it  is  enough  to  gi?e 
onetheagoe." 

A  sigh  involimtarily  escaped  Edwin. — **  Agnes,"  oaid  he*  **  nsed  to  he  reckoned  •  very 
cheerfiil  girL"    ''  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Whitmore ;  bat  when  I  saw  her,  you  know  die  was 
on  the  point  of  being  separated  from  her  lover.    Fanny  now  is  more  to  my  taate^  thoogii 
jpeihaps  not  so  critically  beamtifiil;   but  your  sister  Emma  is  certainly  much  handsomer 
than  either."    '*  Impossible  that  you  should  think  so !"  intermpted  Edwin ;  **  Agnes,  psit 
jdl  diq[mte,lfl— "  Not  so  handsome  as  Emma/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Delmer, hastily ;  there  is  no 
comparison  between  them."     Edwin  qnicUy  saw  his  mistake :  and  gulpinga  profokingsigh 
that  had  nearly  escaped  him,  he  said — ''  We  seldom  can  judge  so  perfectly  of  our  niatffa 
at  those  who  have  not  been  so  accustomed  to  their  features."    Whitmore  now  propoisd  to 
depart ;  and  Edwin,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  followed  him ;  but  pretending  to  have  left  bh 
glove,  he  returned,  whispered  a  soft  adieu  to  his  bride,  and  promised  to  see  her  ^gaii  as 
aeon  as  he  got  rid  of  Whitmore.     During  the  day  Edwin  was  thoughtful  and  absent 
Whitmore  observed  it,  and  inquired  the  cause.    He  complained  of  the  headache,  maldiifit 
a  pretence  for  retiring  early ;  leaving  Whitmore  engaged  at  play,  while  himself  kept  fab 
appointment  with  Mrs.  Ddmer.    At  this  meeting  the  subject  of  his  intended  Journey  ts 
Inglewood  was  renewed,  and  fixed  to  take  place  in  two  days.     Mrs.  Delmer  gently  w^ 
pered  her  fean  that  his  attachment  to  Agnes  was  not  totally  etSsiCtd.     He  -vowed  t9  tlie 
eontrary  on  her  l^t  in  short  he  strove  to  deceive ;  and  she  loved  him  too  wcfl  list  Id 
believe  an  asseveratiom  so  congenial  to  her  wishes.     He  left  her  early,  that  no  smdM 
might  take  place ;  but  before  his  departure  she  presented  him  with  a  pocket-book,  deririof 
him  to  peruse  it  at  his  leisure.  On  his  return  he  retired  immediately  to  his  apartment,  tD  ex* 
amine  the  contents,  and  on  the  first  leaf  found  the  following  words :  ''By  the  will  of  the  lite 
Mr.  Delmer,  I  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  my  jointure,  which  at  my  death  returns  to  Ui 
family.    The  ready  money  I  possess  is  near  sixteen  thousand  pounds  fai  the  ffands,  and  nii| 
at  pleasure  be  transferred.    Enclosed  are  bills  for  one  thousand,  with  which,  ay  Edwin, 
dischaige  any  obligation  you  may  have  contracted.     All  I  ask  in  return  is  an  uuMdel 
heart,  and  an  affection  as  sincere  as  my  own."    Edwin  was  transported  :  for  some  momeDts 
he  thought  himself  perfectly  happy,  lutil ''  busy  meddling  memory  "presented  tlie  disdofOR 
of  his  marriage  at  Inglewood.    This  idea  put  all  his  happiness  to  flight ;   and  leplichig  tiie 
notes,  with  a  sigh  he  retired  to  bed.    He  was  so  totally  engaged  the  next  day  with  Witt- 
more,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  see  his  bride  until  evening,  when  he  fhuned  an  eseoffr 
that  as  he  meant  to  aet  off  early,  he  would  sleep  at  an  inn,  that  he  might  not  dhtoih  ilv 
family.    He  accordingly  bid  Mr.  Whitmore  adieu  about  nine  o'clock,  bearing  with  Ite  i 
thousand  remembrances  to  his  parents,  and  receiving  a  strict  charge  to  return  in  the  eoW 
of  the  ensuing  week.    From  Whitmove  he  hastened  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  who  received  bin 
with  mifeigxied  satisfaction.    With  her  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening ;  then  r^ 
tired-<-not  to  rest,  as  he  told  her,  but  to  &  chaise  which  he  had  in  waiting,  and  In  whkk  1« 
immediately  set  out  on  his  jonmey. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Enwiv  was  toe  impatieat  to  readi  the  Forest  to  spare  either  money  or  horses,  sad  socor 
ingly  nrrived  on  the  third  evening  after  he  left  London.    As  his  friends  were  unaeqosiatrf 
with  his  journey,  he  promised  himself  great  pleasure  in  taking  them  by  snrprise ;  ffyBidan 
Isiiving  the  chaise  at  some  distance,  walked  up  to  the  house,    Edwin's  courage  and  sj^rlti  0 
b^  aipvoachad  ^peaced  to  ftmuke  him :  his  legs  could  scarcely  support  Lis  weight.-^  I 
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Xe0i»''«riMlhe,inthAngiiith,''thatIamft^4llAiBl  smeaii,  pei}ar«d  TiUain  I  and  diallbat 
«MitBiBiiiEte  by  my  pr«MiMe  tld»  sett  of  ianoecnoe  and  ?irtiie;  yet  they  know  it  net,  they 
tfalBk  me  honeet  as  tbemeefares ;  let  me  than,  onoe  more,  eigoy  the  pleeaare  of  their  artlem 
caresiee."  Hehadreaohed  the  kitohea  window,  and  over  the  abutter  saw  the  iiuBUyBittii% 
round  the  table,  supper  haying  just  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  jug  of  ale.  Agnes  sat 
0iqpeiite  wbsre  he  stood.  He  contemplated  her  with  keen  sdif-reproach-^her  pale  end 
jdtered  ftatures.  He  heard  Bernard  drink  his  health,  and  saw  the  expressive  blue  eyfja  'of 
his  daqghter  raised  in  sUenoe,  as  if  entreating  the  same  of  hesiven.  He  could  bear  no  more, 
lie  fofgot  all  but  the  present  aceae  before  him ;  and  rudiing  into  the  house  stood  belbie 
lheBi#  For  a  moment  all  gasedin  silent  wonder ;  but  the  nest  all  was  rapture  and  ooilAi>- 
JBOA I  the  muga  and  glasses  were  overset,  the  chairs  thrown  down,  and  surrounded  on -ail 
tfidsi,  teen,  congratulations,  and  embraces  bespoke  his  weloome.  A^es,  fixed  in  her  dhmf, 
appeared  nnabled  either  to  q>eak  or  weep*  Tearing  himself  from  tiie  oircling  embraces  of 
WiUiaa  and  Fknny,  he  flew  to  her,  and  pressiiig  her  to  hie  bosom,  fbiigot  every  other  oli|eet 
lathe  ereataoa.— ''  Speak,  my  beloved  Agnes,"  exolaimed  he,  **  speak,  and  Mess  me  with 
tSqrvoieet  I  am  but  half  weh)ome  till  Ihearit  ttom  theeT  "Ay,  do,  my  girl,"  cried 
Bernard,  *'  bid  the  good  lad  welcome  $  I'll  wager  he's  oome  to  claim  thee  for  his  own/* 
This  simple  speech  affected  the  guilty  Edwin  like  a  stroke  of  ligfatohig,  and  at  once  awoke 
him  from  hie  transport ;  his  ttreagth  forsoek  him,  and  unable  to  support  the  almost  front- 
ing Agaes,  he  was  obliged  to  reseat  her  in  her  diahr,  for  some  mo&Mnts  remaining  to  much 
eoaHued  to  reply.  The  general  joy  was  however  so  great,  that  his  disorder  passed  unnotioed. 
Agnes  also  began  to  reoover  her  surprise^  and  at  length  tranquility  resumed  her  plaoer  in  the 
meniifliL  BdMld  Um  now  seated  at  his  paternal  board,  between  his  venerable  mother  and 
Agnes,  bidding  a  hand  of  eaeh,  and  alternately  pressing  them  to  his  lips,  Emma  leaning 
overUaAsir,  vrith  one  arm  enektding  Ua  neck,  #hile  .Godwin,  Bernard,  William,  and 
'Fanny*  siil  roiAid  o<mteaiplating  the  change  a  few  months  had  made  in  hie  person. 

^'  Zookal"  exidaimed  BenMord^  **  how  the  boy  is  altered  I  I  scarcely  knew  him  ithita  he 
taane  in>l  If  I  did  not  wonder  what  fine  gentleman  we  had  got ;  I  thought  to  be  sure  he 
•ome  from  tiie  Hall ;  bnt  Qgad  find  me  a  likelier,  come  from  Where  he  will  I  What  say  you, 
•Fteay  !  T6  be  sure  he  is  rather  pale,  but  that  don't  signify."  '*  I  thiidc,"  replied  Fanny, 
"^  that  Edwin  looks  vety  well,  though  not  better  than  I  have  seto  him.  If  ever  in  my  eyes 
lie  laoiaBd  particularly  so,  it  was  on  Whitsuntide  twdvemonth,  on  the  day  our  parents  gave 
iMr  eODsent  he  should  address  Agnes,  and  promised  in  a  year  or  two  to  unite  them.-- 
Navar  shall  I  forget  his  appearance  when  he  came  to  teH  her  1  wo  were  seated  under  the 
great  Walnut  tree  ;  he  leaped  the  gate,  flew  to  her,  the  utmost  animation  enlivening  his 
iMtnas,  hair  in  disorder,  curling  round  his  face ;  he  caught  her  In  his  arms,  breathless 
wM:  haste,  while  his  eyes  told  his  success  before  his  speedh  retu-ned."  *<  Pshaw,"  cried  the 
old  man,  '*  thou  wert  always  a  fool,  Fanny.  As  to  his  curls,  when  did  you  ever  see  a  geatle- 
maa  wear  natural  curls,  except  here  and  there  a  parson  ?  Why,hi  s  head's  powdered  no^ 
and  pindied  ;  and  as  to  his  eyes,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  just  the  same  as  ever ;  eyes  may 
■do  very  Well  for  girls  to  undorstand,  but  plain  English  for  me.  But,  Agnes,  what  sayeit 
thou?  dost  not  like  him  better  than  before."  ** No,  sir,"  answered  Agnes,  timidly; 
**  Edwin,  as  a  farmer,  or  a  prince,  will  be  equally  dear  to  me  ;  dress  can  make  no  difference, 
I  love  him  for  himself,  not  for  his  Clothes."  "  Did  ever  man  see  such  fooHsb  jades  ?  Wh^, 
the  wenches  have  no  more  pride  than  my  grandmother's  cot ;  but  prithee,  Emma,  what 
thmk  you  ?"  «*  Think  ?"  repeated  she,  •«  why  I  think  what  I  told  you  before,  that  I  love 
him  a  thousand  times  better  than  ever,  though  he  has  not  got  his  red  coat  on.  I  declare  it 
was  very  ill-natured  not  to  come  in  it."  Edwin  now  produced  the  picture  he  had  brought 
for  Agnes,  who  received  it  with  a  pleasure  that  found  vent  in  tears  ;  all  admired  it  ev6n 
Godwin  applauded  the  gallantry  of  his  son.  «*  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  Bernard,  *»  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  very  like ;  but  I'll  lay  you  five  riiillings  to  fivepence,  that  Fanny  will  show  you 
«ne,  ten  times  more  natural,  of  WiUiauH  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two."     Ftamy's  blushes 
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immediately  discovered  the  secret  to^dwin.— <<  I  thought,  brother/'  said  Godwin,  witli  a 
smiley  '*  yon  had  promised  me  never  to  mention  that  subject."  **  Why,  no  more  I  ever  wSa 
among  strangers,  nor  among  friends  neither,  if  it  vexes  her.  God  bless  it  I  boy  or  giri, 
how  I  long  to  see  it !  Egad,  I  shall  thmk  I  am  grown  a  young  man  again  as  I  dandle  tt  in 
my  arms." 

Godwin,  put  a  stop  to  the  discourse,  began  to  question  his  son  respectfaig  his  ezpeetsa- 
des.  .Ednrin  painted  them  in  a  most  advantageous  light,  representing  his  promotion  as  cer- 
tain in  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Delmer  he  spoke  of  with  the  lughest  respect,  sajring  that  her 
Interest  had  been  employed  equally  with  her  brother's ;  and  tiiat  his  present  jaamgy  was 
prindpally  at  her  instigation,  to  entreat  that  Emma  might  be  permitted  to  pass  a  short  time 
^th  her  in  London ;  that  himself  would  see  her  daily ;  and  accompany  her  into  the  coon- 
try  on  her  return,  which  he  meant  to  do  as  soon  as  his  promotion  took  place.  ''  Ahl  Oai^g 
right,  my  lad,"  replied  Bernard,  ''  Idll  two  Urds  with  one  stone ;  bring  down  Emma,  and 
take  back  Agnes.  Is  it  not  so,  Edwin  ?"  **  Agnes  is  dearer  to  me  than  life !"  exclaimed 
Edwin ;  ''  and  I  can  never  know  happiness  without  her ;  but  say,  my  dear  nr,  do  you 
grant  Mr.  Delmer's  request  in  respect  to  Emma  ?"  ''  I  cannot  spare  her,  indeed  I  cannot," 
cried  Mrs.  Godwin ;  "  to  part  with  any  more  of  my  children  woidd  kill  me."  Emma  could 
not  restrain  her  tears ;  she  had  long  since  given  up  all  hopes  of  Mrs.  Dehner's  promised 
invitation,  and  indeed  she  had  almost  forgotten  it ;  but  now,  to  find  she  lemembezed  her, 
and  that  if  only  depended  on  her  parents'  consent,  she  knew  not  how  to  bear  the  disappoint* 
ment,  particulariy  when  she  contemplated  the  improvement  tiiat  (in  her  eyes)  had  taken 
place  in  Edwin,  and  had  no  doubt  but  her  own  might  be  equally  successful.      WiUiBm 

,  looked  at  her  reproachfrdly,  and  apparently  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  his  thoughts  oa 
the  occasion,  had  not  a  beseeching  look  from  Fanny  at  once  checked  his  design,  and  softened 
his  features  into  a  smile.  **  Emma,"  said  her  frither,  "  do  you  grieve  because  yonr  mother 
loves  you  too  well  to  part  with  you  ?    Is  that  a  requital  tor  her  tenderness  ?"     "  No,  sir," 

^  lulled  she,  weeping ;  **  I  love  my  mother  and  yourself  beyond  the  whole  world ;  bnt  my 

.  affection  for  Edwin  for  a  moment  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  I  wished  to  ac- 
company him."    This  conciliating  speech  reconciled  all  parties ;   and  they  contiaaed  ooa- 

,  versing  for  beyond  the  usual  hour*  Edwin  was  already  too  deeply  plunged  in  goilt  to  exkn- 
cate  himself ;  he  therefore  determined  to  enjoy  the  present  hour  at  all  events,  tioo^  it  was 
not  to  be  done  without  additional  hypocrisy  and  falsehood;  he  had  therefore  reoooise  to 
both ;  and  his  father,  who  observed  he  had  given  no  direct  answer  in  regard  to  Agnes,  again 
pressed  the  subject,  he  replied,  with  assume  boldness — '*  On  my  promotion  I  will  xetara  sad 

^  make  her  all  my  own." 

^  In  the  morning,  William,  who  was  obliged  to  go  out  on  business,  asked  Edwin  to  aoeom- 
panyhim.  If  possible,  he  would  have  excused  himself  for  he  dreaded  both  the  penetntisB 
and  affection  of  his  brother ;  he  could  not  however  deny,  and  determined  to  be  dooUy  on 
his  guard.—"  Edwin,"  said  William,  "  I  cannot  express  the  pain  I  have  felt  on  your 
account ;  my  &ther,  too,  I  am  sure,  has  been  equally  unhappy ;  though  I  careftilly  eoo- 
cealed  whatever  I  thought  would  increase  it    Your  entrance  into  the  army  was  I  am  ocsir 

.  vinced,  totally  repugnant  both  to  his  feelings  and  principles.    I  had  once  hopes,  my  brother, 

.  that  you  would  have  been  sickened  of  grandeur  and  folly,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  year 
family,  for  you  appeared  dissatisfied;  whence  then  this  alteration?  are  your  new  friends  chai^r 
or  are  you  so  ?"  "  Whatever  change  may  have  taken  place,"  replied  Edwin,  "  at  least  mj 
affection  for  my  family  has  undergone  no  variation.  When  I  first  went,  unaccustomed  t» 
the  world.  I  perhaps  judged  too  harshly ;  at  present  I  view  things  through  a  different  me- 
dium :  to  live  with  the  world,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  necessary  to  give  into  its  manners" 
"  It  may  be  necessary,"  returned  William ;  "  but,  believe  me,  I  would  prefer  the  meaaeit 
situation,  with  liberty  of  word  and  action,  to  affluent  slavery,  however  dignified.  I  once 
thought  your  opinions  the  same;  but  say,  Edwin  in  adopting  there  manners,  it  is  not  also 
frequently  necessary  to  adopt  their  vices,  or  at  least  countenance  them  ?"      •*  We  certainly 
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are  not  obliged  to  adopt  them.  People,  ^^iniam,  aooustomed  to  the  gnat  world,  have  vn- 
donbtedly  a  fewer  prejudicea  than  thoie  iedaded  from  it,  yet  may  poaaesa  both  probity  and 
honour."  "  From  a  long  continuation  of  glTing  into  manners,  we  inaenaibly  Imbibe  them ; 
and  If  thoae  manners  are  not  pore,  may  I  not  tremble  for  my  brother'a  morals  ?  Sacied 
to  me  are  even  the  prejudices  that  tend  to  the  general  good.  You,  perhaps,  Edwin  aie  divested 
of  ^ur  former  prejudices ;  but  are  yon  the  happier  or  more  virtuous  }"  Edwin  could  not 
repress  a  algh.  ''As  we  are  alone,"  continued  William,  ''I  frankly  speak  my  fbars  and 
wishes,  though,  except  to  yourself,  they  shall  ever  be  buried  in  my  own  bosom.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  complete  my  felicity  but  your  company ;  yet  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for 
your  sake,  do  I  wish  you  could  relinquish  these  hateful  hopes  of  wealth  that  have  lately 
possessed  you.  Oh  I  Edwin,  you  know  not  the  bliss  of  possessing  a  tender,  gentle  oom* 
panion,  in  whose  bosom  you  can  repose  all  your  joys  and  Borrows,  or  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  give^up  all,  take  Agnes  to  your  arms,  and  fix  your  fhture  home  at  Inglewood, 
where  surrounded  by  your  family  in  your  youth,  and  In  your  age  by  your  children,  you 
would  live  respected  and  die  bebved,  after  experiencing  as  much  happiness  as  Ms  to  the  lot 
of  mortals.  Do  not,  my  dear  brother,  decline — ^it  may  hereafter  be  impossible."  **  It  is 
impossible  1'*  exclaimed  Edwin,  involuntarily.  *'  Impossible !"  repeated  William,  starting ; 
*•  impossible,  Edwin  I"  **  Yes,  impossible!"  replied  Edwin,  recovering  himself.  **WaM 
yon  have  me  return  Mr.  Whitmore's  fitvours  with  ingratitude ;  and  when  I  have  almost 
aucoeeded  to  the  height  of  my  wishes,  relinquish  them  ?  No,  William,  it  is  indeed  impos- 
sible, Had  I,  perhaps,  never  left  the  country,  it  had  been  as  well ;  but  as  it  is,  I  am  de- 
termined to  pursue  my  fortune."  William  rigned,  and  withdrew  his  suit,  walking  aome  short 
way  In  silence,  until  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Godwin,  when  Edwin's  task  was  renewed  by 
the  parental  admonitions  of  his  father.  Thus,  more  and  more  In  need  of  hypocrisy,  he 
plunged  deeper  into  falsehood ;  and  though  his  heart  stung  him  as  he  proceeded,  hia  face 
waa  become  so  accommodating  as  not  to  have  disgraced  an  adept. 

While  the  male  part  of  the  family  was  absent,  Emma  was  endeavouring  to  influence 
Agnes  to  second  her  views,  in  persuading  her  mother  to  permit  her  to   accompany 
Edwin  to  town ;  nor  waa  the  proposal  at  all  ungrateful  to  Agnea ;   she  loved  Emma,  and 
would  have  done  any  thing  to  give  her  pleasure.    In  this  case  she  had  also  another  incen- 
tive ;  her  beloved  Edwin  would  have  an  affectionate  sister  near  him,  and  herself  a  friend, 
ever  mindful  of  their  mutual  interests.    Agnes  proposed  consulting  Ftony,  who  was  the 
dailingof  her  mother-in-law;  but  Emma  declined  it.— *'No,*'  said  ahe;   ''William,  I 
know,  la  against  it,  and  she  has  no  will  but  his.    I  saw  him  fix>wn  last  night ;  he  was  never 
like  other  young  people,  and  therefore  can  be  no  judge  of  their  feelings."    "  Nay,  now 
yon  speak  too  petulantiy,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  William,  I  am  convinced,  possesses  a  most 
•nsoeptible  heart ;  and  though  I  love  all  our  fiBuauly  equally,  yet  I  look  up  to  him  with  an 
ettaem  and  reverence  I  know  not  how  to  express,  and  which  I  feel  for  no  one  else,  except  your 
fitther."    Mrs.  Godwin  at  that  moment  entered ;  and,  after  some  littie  conversation,  Agnes, 
to  oblige  her  friend,  said — "  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  I  could  have  wished  that  our  Emma 
had  obtained  your  permission  to  have  accompanied  Edwin  to  town.    He  must,  I  am  sure, 
IMSS  many  heavy  hours,  which  Emma's  company  would  help  to  beguHe  him  of.     He  will, 
doubtieas,  come  when  Fanny  givea  us  a  little  one,  and  she  could  then  have  returned  with 
him ;  In  the  mean  time,  I  would  have  been  doubly  assiduous  that  you  might  not  miss  her. 
Besides,  Edwin  looked  aa  if  It  would  greatiy  oblige  him ;   perhaps  he  fears  Mrs.  Delmer 
may  think  us  ungratefuL"    "  My  good  girl,"  replied  Mrs.  Godwin,  "  Emma  well  knows  it 
]Mdns  me  to  refuse  any  thing  that  gives  her  satisfaction.    Edwin's  absence  haa  caused  me 
oonatant  uneasiness ;  yet,  as  she  is  so  earnest,  I  Imow  not ;  I  will  consider — I  will  consult 
her  father."    "  Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear  mother,"  cried  Emma,  in  a  transport ;   "  I  only 
•ik  until  Edwin  returns,"    "Your  thanks  are  too  warm  on  this  subject  to  be  pleasing, 
Emma,"  replied  Mrs.  Godwin,  gravely ;  "  I  flatter  myself,  neither  Fanny  or  Agnes  would 
express  so  much  joy  on  the  thoughts  of  leaving  me."     With  these  words  Mrs.  Godwin 
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prebend  this,  until  Mn.  Delmer,  who  likewiie  overheard  it,  explained  it  to  me.  I  am  con- 
Tinced  myielf  I  look  much  better ;  for  dreet,  Agnes »  makei  a  great  alteration :  mj  feet  in 
filk  ahoes  are  not  like  the  same ;  thej  appear  almost  too  small  to  bear  me ;  and  my  arms 
seem  qnite  a  different  shape,  from  tiie  addition  of  a  beantifal  pair  of  bracelets,  which  Bfr. 
Whitmore  presented  me.  Edwin  is  equally  favoured  as  myself;  and  I  can  assure  yon, 
when  in  his  regimentals,  I  think  I  scarcely  ever  saw  so  handsome  a  man  I  I  have  been 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Whitmore ;  but  indeed,  Agnes,  I  can't  love  her ;  she  is  very  handsome; 
but  so  hatefully  proud,  that  I  am  uncomfortable  whenever  we  meet ;  for  she  stares  at  me 
with  such  contemptuous  expression  on  her  countenance,  that  I  am  ready  to  sink.  OI19 
Agnes,  how  I  pity  Mr.  Whitmore  I  how  happy  might  his  wife  be  wen^  she  so  inclined  1  for 
he  is  really  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  ever  saw;  but  he  is  so  unhappy  at  home, 
that  he  is  almost  perpetually  with  his  sister.  Not  a  word  of  this,  my  dear  Agnes,  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  your  sister  Fanny  t  you  know  my  parents  and  William  would  say  I  riiould 
be  ruined  with  pride  and  hateful  vanity,  and  perhaps  send  for  me  immediately  home,  and 
that,  before  the  promised  time,  would  break  the  heart  of  your 

''Elf MA  GoDwnr." 

Emma  had,  on  her  arrival,  as  she  informed  Agnes,  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Whitmore; 
but  that  lady  had  treated  her  with  the  most  forbidding  distance ;  nay,  even  Edwin  appeared 
lately  to  have  lost  the  ground  he  had  formerly  gained  in  her  good  graces ;  to  confess  die 
truth,  the  lady  had  felt  herself  piqued  at  the  particular  attention  he  had  lately  paid  to  Mrs. 
Delmer,  and  had  been  at  some  pains  to  learn  how  frequent  his  visits  were ;  and  that  he 
often  staid  to  a  very  late  hour ;  not,  however  of  a  temper  for  such  trifles  to  give  uneasinen, 
she  immediately  transferred  the  transient  spark  of  inclination  she  had  felt  for  Edwin  to  a 
captain  in  the  guards,  called  Darleville. 

Notwithstanding  the  charges  Edwin  had  received,  both  from  his  fSather  and  William,  to 
be  careful  of  Emma,  he  was  too  much  employed  in  his  own  pursuits,  and  divising  means  to 
get  Agnes  in  his  power,  to  pay  her  any  particular  attention :  to  the  gallantry  of  Whitmore 
he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  think  any  thing  particular ;  and  as  long  as  his  sister  was 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Delmer,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  danger.  One 
evening  Whitmore  joined  them  in  apparent  disorder ;  his  wife,  regardless  as  he  wu  of  her, 
had  forced  him  to  notice  her  conduct,  as  it  became  public  enough  to  be  censured  In  a  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper.  Mrs^  Delmer  endeavoured  to  palliate  it ;  while  Emma  in  her 
heart  reprobated  her  conduct,  and  dropped  a  tear  on  the  vexation  Whitmore  experienced 
from  being  so  unhappily  married.  At  that  instant  Mrs.  Delmer's  lawyer  was  announced : 
he  came  on  business  relative  to  a  suit  she  had  lately  gained,  and  to  pay  into  her  hands  a 
'Considerable  sum.  **  For  heaven's  sake  \**  cried  Whitmore,  **  do  not  bring  him  here  j  I 
cannot  at  present  bear  the  loquacity  of  the  law ;  besides,  it  is  the  old  rascal  that  drew  my 
'fifemal'snarriage-articles.  Prithee,  my  dear  sister,  see  him  below."  Mrs.  Delmer  readily 
acquiesced,  and  leaving  her  brother  with  Emma,  attended  her  lawyer.  Both  remained 
for  some  time  silent :  at  length  Whttmore  said — **  you  pity  me,  enchanting  Emma ;  you 
feel  for  your  imhappy  friend ;  ah  I  why  did  we  not  meet  when  I  might  with  honour  have 
offered  you  my  hand  and  fortune  ?  nay,  turn  not  from  me,  I  cannot  bear  your  displeasure,  tied 
as  I  am  to  one  whom  my  soul  justly  abhors,  and  doomed  to  love  where  I  can  never  hope  a 
return  1  yet  you  wept  for  me,  Emma,"  continued  he,  sinking  at  her  feet;  ''you  do  not 
hate  me— you  will  I  know  pardon  even  the  frenzy  of  this  moment*'  **  For  heaven's  sake, 
sir,  rise — nay,  Mr.  Whitmore,  T  entreat — consider,  should  Mrs.  Delmer,  or  my  broflier, 
surprise  you  in  this  posture — — "  What  if  they  should  ?"  replied  he  warmly ;  **  they  wiH 
not  hear  me  disavow  my  love  ;  no,  they  shall  hear  me  proclaim  it — glory  in  it.  Bfn* 
Whitmore*s  conduct  will  entitled  me  to  a  divorce ;  then  say,  Emma  you  will  not  refuse  me, 
when  in  my  power  to  lay  my  fortune  at  your  feet  V*  **  I  cannot  bear  this  I"  replied  Emma, 
weeping ;  <<  I  will  return  immediately  to  Inglewood.''  "  Go,  then,"  said  he,  "  leave  me  to 
despair ;  yet  Emma,  you  may  hereafter  repent  not  having  spoken  comfort  to  a  man  who 
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idolizef  yon ! "  *^  Alas  1"  replied  Emma,  **  what  comfort  can  I  ipeak  ?  If  my  good  wuhes 
could  make  you  happy,  you  woald  hare  no  reason  to  complain."  *^  Charming  angel  I" 
exclaimed  he,  rising  and  kissing  her  hand.  ''  I  will  no  more  alarm  yon,  hot  conceal  my 
fufferings  in  my  own  breast ;  time  and  fortune  may  perhaps  relieve  them."  ''  For  heaven's 
sake  then  drop  the  discourse ;  your  emotion  distresses  me  I"  '*  Tour  dedres  shall  ever  be 
my  commands/'  replied  he,  resuming  his  usual  serenity.  **  Pardon  my  behaviour  this  night, 
and  I  will  offend  no  more."  Whitmore  was  true  to  his  word,  or  at  least  for  that  time ; 
he  was  fearful  of  alarming  Emma,  should  he  press  the  sulijeot  farther,  and,  fuUy  satisfied 
with  having  broken  the  ice,  determined  to  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  continued  assiduities. 
When  Mrs.  Delmer  returned,  both  parties  were  tolerably  composed,  and  Edwin  joining 
them  soon  after,  they  all  acyoumed  to  the  play. 

Twe  months  had  thus  passed  with  Emma  in  a  continued  succession  of  amusements,  wheo 
Edwin  received  a  letter  from  William,  informing  him  that  his  beloved  Fanny  had  made 
him  the  happy  fether  of  a  lovely  boy,  concluding  with  pressing  his  return  with  Emma  to  be 
present  at  the  christening.— Neither  Whitmore  nor  Mrs,  Delmer  appeared  to  approve  this 
invitation :  the  former,  looking  at  Emma  with  supplicating  tenderness,  said — '*  Do,  Edwin, 
devise  some  means  to  excuse  your  return ;  surely  a  few  months  might  be  allowed  your  sis- 
ter :  I  was  in  no  haste  to  quit  Inglewood."  '*  Indeed,"  replied  BSrs.  Delmer, ''  I  think  the 
request  very  ill-timed ;  Edwin  cannot  get  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and 
surely  it  is  not  worth  while  taking  such  a  journey  for  that  period."  **  1  have  obtained  a 
fortnight,"  returned  Edwin,  with  a  pleasure  he  could  not  entirely  suppress.  **  I  expected 
this  event,  and  was  prepared  for  it ;  for  my  father  would  hold  it  uopardonable  were  I  not  to 
attend."  Mrs.  Delmer  appeared  so  highly  dissatisfied  at  this  information,  that  Edwin, 
after  having  accompanied  Whitmore  home,  again  returned.  Mrs.  Delmer  was  still  up,  but 
Emma  had  retired  to  her  apartment.  He  now  exerted  all  his  influence  to  persuade  her  of 
the  necessity  of  his  paying  this  one  visit  to  Inglewood,  and  which  he  firmly  declared  should 
be  the  last,  unless  accompanied  by  herself ;  that  though  he  knew  his  fsther  would  be  highly 
displeased,  he  would  venture  to  leave  Emma,  hoping  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  should  gain 
promotion,  and  all  restraint  be  naturally  removed.  This  discourse  was  mingled  with  so 
many  caresses  and  protestations,  that  at  length. Mrs.  Delmer*consented  though  against  her 
real  inclination.  She  had  not  a  wish  that  he  should  think  jealously  prompted  her  refusal, 
though  inwardly  determined  to  declare  her  marriage  in  a  short  time,  whether  he  gained  pre- 
iSerment  or  otherwise. 

The  permission  granted,  he  left  her,  and  returned  home,  determined  to  set  out  on  his 
journey  the  first  moment  he  decently  could.  He  ardently  wished  to  be  at  the  forest,  and 
as  this  was  in  all  probability  his  last  opportunity  to  strike  some  bold  stroke  that  might  give 
1dm  possession  of  Agnes — ''  I  know,  said  he,  as  he  reflected  on  the  subject,  *'her  heart  is 
mine,  and  in  some  happy,  unguarded  moment,  could  I  but  gain  possession  of  her  person,  I 
might  afterwards  be  idile  to  divest  her  of  her  prejudices,  and  persuade  her  to  share  my  for- 
tune. My  pay,  if  I  gain  perferment,  will  amply  supply  us;  and  for  Mrs.  Delmer  *s  wealth, 
let  her  keep  it— accursed  be  the  hour  in  which  I  was  infatuated  enough  to  barter  happiness 
for  gold  I"  The  next  morning  Enmia  was  consulted  respecting  her  continuing  in  town, 
and  very  readily  gave  into  a  concerted  falsehood,  that  Edwin  should  excuse  her  absence 
under  a  pretence  of  Mrs.  Delmer's  ill  health ;  and  that  she  particularly  entreated  her  com- 
pany some  time  longer.  Whitmore  came  in  during  this  discourse;  he  expressed  the 
utmost  pleasure  that  Emma  was  not  yet  to  leave  them  ;  he  had  the  whole  night  been  resolv- 
ing on  some  means  to  prevent  it,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  business  settled  to  his 
hand.  Edwin's  departure  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  three  days,  the  intervening  time  being 
dedicated  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Emma's  conduct  was  weak,  without  being  intention- 
ally wicked.  She  rather  suffered  than  approved  the  behaviour  of  Whitmore ;  she  pitied 
him  on  account  of  his  wife ;  and  that  sentiment,  strengthened  by  the  affection  she  un- 
doubtedly felt  for  him,  induced  her  not  to  repulse  him,  as  she  ought  property  to  have  done. 
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Mn.  Delmer  could  not  at'  times  aToid  obtervfing  the  attention  which  Whitmore  paid  to 
Emma ;  hut  totally  employed  by  her  own  passion  for  Edwin,  and,  naturafiy  nnBnspicioiB, 
the  idea  of  seduction  never  entered  her  imagination  ;  attributing  his  behavionr,  therdbr^ 
merely  to  his  mmal  gallantry,  die  thought  it  not  necessary  to  be  noticed ;  for  as  Ewma  ms 
perfectiy  apprized  of  his  situation,  she  coidd  not  thiol:  her  in  danger ;  and,  to  mention  the 
subject  to  Edwin,  would  be  only  awedcening  suspicions  ihat  had  perhaps  no  real  foundation, 
and  the  cause  of  which  would  naturally  cease  as  soon  as  Emma  was  removed.  Edwin,  at 
the  appointed  time,  set  off  for  loglewood ;  and  on  his  arrival  there,  was  received  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  by  the  whole  fkmily ;  William  presenting  him  iiis  infknt  son,  witii  as  mndi 
exultation  as  if  he  had  been  heir  to  a  diadem.  The  absence  of  Emma  at  first  greatiy  dU- 
pleasecl  her  parents ;  but  Edwin's  excuses  of  Mrs.  Delmer's  fli  health  were  so  adroitiy  fk- 
bricated,  that  they  could  not  fail  being  admitted.  The  venerable  Mn.  Godwin  at  Heqgth 
observing  that,  though  it  would  have  increased  her  satislvction  for  Emma  to  hove  been 
present  on  so  joyful  an  occasion,  yet  she  should  have  been  to  sorry  for  her-t«  faave  ijMoi 
Mrs.  Delmer  under  such  circumstances. 

Thus  situated  were  the  innocent  family  at  Inglewood,  seated  round  the  socfol  board,  te- 
coimting  old  tales  of  past  pleasures,  and  looking  forward  in  happy  expectancy  of  new  ones. 
Edwin  was  alone  an  exception :  he  looked  back  with  disgust,  and  forward  with  horror;  but 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  therefore  boldly  determined  not  to  be  half  a  villain.  **  I 
think,*^  said  Godwin,  looking  round  him,  "  that  I  want  notliing  but  the  presence  of  ^Bbohi 
to  call  myself  perfectiy  happy — we  shall  miss  her  cheerful  humour  at  our  christenii^. 
Mrs.  Palmer  being  absent  too  is  another  misfortune ;  however,  many  are  the  blessings  we 
enjoy,  to  repine  at  what  we  have  not,  is  to  be  unworthy  those  we  possess."  Hie  discoone 
then  turned  on  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  at  Bristol  on  business  rda- 
tlve  to  her  Ute  uncle ;  all  joined  in  her  praise,  wishing  tiiey  had  been  favoured  witii  her 
presence,  as  she  was,  by  her  own  desire,  to  be  godmother  to  the  young  stranger.  Three 
days  after,  began  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony ;  the  relations  and  fHends  were  invited, 
and,  as  some  lived  too  far  distant  to  return  the  same  evening,  Bernard's  house  was  aired, 
and  the  beds  prepared  for  reception.  Geese,  fowls,  turkeys,  and  pigs,  were  sknghtered, 
pies  and  plum -puddings  prepared,  the  ale  and  made-wines  tapped :  and,  in  short,  all  that 
could  contribute  to  the  festivity  of  the  day,  which  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday  fbUowing,  the 
month  of  Fanny's  lying.in  being  then  complete,  and  herself  thought  able  to  accompany  tiiem 
to  church. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

While  all  parties  at  Inglewood  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  christening,  Whitmore's 
mind  was  equally,  though  less  innocently  employed;  he  had  now  an* opportunity,  muSi  as, 
in  all  probability,  he  might  never  again  obtain  to  address  Emma ;  her  brother  was  ailseiit, 
and  Mrs.  Delmer,  for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  endeavour 
to  develope,  was  firequently  engaged  for  several  hours.  At  anotiier  time,  it  might  have  ex- 
cited his  curiosity,  as  she  had,  to  his  knowledge,  sold  out  a  considerable  sum,  ^diich  she  had 
in  the  funds,  the  very  day  after  Edwin's  departure;  but  his  mind  was  too  much  occupifld 
about  Emma  for  any  other  subject  to  engage  him.  Mrs.  Whitmore's  conduct,  too,  beoiani 
more  glaringly  abandoned,  and  he  was  endeavouring  te  procure  a  legal  separation ;  for  as  to 
a  divorce,  whatever  he  said  to  Emma,  he  had  no  wish  fi}r  it,  could  he  avoid  it  with  honor, 
as  her  fortune  was  very  large,  and  would  greatiy  straiten  his  finances  to  repay;  hesides,  ft 
certainly  was  in  the  lady's  power  to  recriminate,  in  which  case  all  his  attempts  would  prove 
fruitless.  In  the  meantime,  he  profited  by  the  opportunities  his  sister's  absence  gave  Mm 
with  Emma ;  he  was  for  ever  oflfending,  and  as  frequentiy  b^gmg  pardon  ;  yet  oonstsntij 
endmg  with  vowing  to  be  only  hers,  that  the  conduct  of  his  wife  had  broken  eveiy  tie  be- 
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tipeen  thettf  Idiat  tlM  law  wovld  Mcm  ffttwmMb  It  vdfd,  and  lie  fffaould  lie  tho  Imppieit  of 
men.  The  QntMnking  Bmnm  had  suflbrad  thit'tiAe  to  be  so  f^eqrreirtly  repeated,  th«t  It 
infCBflibly  bemne  lest  ofieiunm  to  her  eap;  and,  « f(he  re&lljr  lored  Whltmore,  could  not 
SToid  vithing  tfao  e^BBt  he  apjieered  to  dmHn  so  afdenrtly,  might  speedily  take  place.  One 
flUteraooiit  after  Whitmore  had  passed  the  whole  momhig  with  Emma,  Mrs.  1>elmer  came 
home  ia  partfanlap  high  apArits,  audv  atfber  dtttiier,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  was 
addreasedy  to  Bmma*s  great  ana«Bma«t,  to  her  bfofiher  Edwfn  at  Inglewcod.  Emma  was 
at  Ihat  momimt  alone  with  Mn  Delmer,  who,  x^roeiving  marks  of  curiosity  on  her  fea- 
tmes,  said^-""  i  have  been  writh^^  to  yowr  brother,  Emma,  on  a  subject  that  at  present  I 
oamot  diseloie,  bat  whieh,  I  am  oottidnCMl,  will  gife  you  pleasure.  I  shall  send  my  letter 
by  this  night's  post,  and,  on  his  answer,  which,  by  the  way,  I  expect  he  will  bring  himself, 
shall  he  able  to  treat  you  with  a  eurprise," 

Without  lartfaBr  eaplaMition  she  rang  for  a  eenront-^deli^red  the  letter  to  be  put  In  the 
poat-^and  ordered  tea.  WMtmore  had  lelt  them  soon  after  Mrs.  Dehner's  return,  with  a 
promiBe  to  join  them  early  in  the  erening }  it  wtm  now,  howerer  far  beyond  his  usual  time, 
but  Mra.  Delmer  was  too  moeh  acoastomed  to  such  disappointments  for  them  to  gi?e  her 
any  great  aurprlse.  Emma,  on  the  centmry,  felt  uneasy  though  she  endearoured  to  con- 
ceal ft. — Whitmore  had  that  momlngr  when  alone  wrth  her,  promised  to  pass  the  whole 
eiFanisg  tfaerie,  and  in  sudi  promises  he  had  ever  befere  been  strictly  punctual.  It  was  near 
eleien  beft>re  he  joined  then,  md  then  apparently  discomposed.  He  pressed  Emma's 
hand  between  his,  and  turnfcig  suddenly  to  Mrs.  Delmer,  said  — "  Is  it  true,  madam,  that 
you  are  mairried  to  Edwin  ?''  For  an  InstMit  the  lady  was  too  conftzsed  to  reply.  At 
length  she  answered-^'*  8upposs  it  is  eo,  sir,  who  has  a  right  to  control  me  ?*'  ^  Not  I, 
by  my  sonl,"  replied  be,  *'  nor  would  I  if  I  could  ;  but  surely  I  might  hate  been  trusted  ; 
it  had  better  have  been  disclosed  by  yon,  than  by  my  wife's  gallant,  Darleville,  in  a  publle 
ooffee-honee."  ^'MerdAd  Gedl  mrf  brother  Edwin  married!^  exclaimed  Emma.  '*  I 
here  Betther  acted  by  Edwin  ohr  you,  madam,"  said  Wbitmore,  "  in  a  manner  to  make 
tfecreoy  needfel.  You  are  the  undottbted  mistiiess  of  youitefff  and  fortune ;  but  Edwin, 
metfainks,  dumld  baTe  eonsidted  hie  friends^*'  **  Agnes  will  die  with  grief/'  sobbed  Emma  ; 
'''he  has  treated  her  cmelly."  ''  At  least,  Emma,''  interrupted  Mrs.  Delmer,  **  I  expected 
your  approbation.  Do  you  think  your  brother  oould  have  married  better  ?  I  first  procured 
him  tfie  commission,  and  hate  by  purchase  now  got  him  promoted ;  that  has  been  the 
buainess  which  lately  has  so  totally  employed  me,  and  that  will  be  completed  to  morrow. 
We  agreed  to  keep  our  marriage  secret  till  that  event  took  pkce,  and  I  have  this  night  writ- 
ten to  inform  him  that  all  restraint  is  removed.'*  '*  Tou  cannot  but  be  sensible,"  replied 
Emma,  "  that  I  rejoice  in  my  brother's  good  fortune ;  and  must  indeed  myself  be  unworthy 
your  kindness,  did  I  not  feel  both  afTeotion  and  gratitude  for  you  ;  yet,  when  I  reflect  on 
tbeqonftision  this  will  occasion- at  Inglewood,  I  protest  it  firightens  me;  I  fear  they  will 
think  I  was  in  the  secret."  *'  Suppose  you  were,"  answered  Mrs.  Delmer.  *'  Your  father 
will  surely  be  satlsied  with  the  prudenoe  of  his  son's  choice  ?"  **  My  father,  you  well 
know,  madam,  is  extremely  partial  to  Bernard's  daughters,  and  though  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  done  us  wiH  resent  the  insult  offered  to  Agnes."  "  Far- 
fliers  are  plentifhl  enough  in  yeur  oountry,''  replied  Mrs.  Delmer,  **  she  will  soon  supply 
her  loss.  For  the  present,  however,  let  the  business  rest ;  I  am  perfectlysatisfled  with  what 
I  have  done,  and  trust  Edwfai  is  the  same."  Vexed  as  Whitmore  really  felt,  he  was  too 
politic  to  quarrel  with  his  sister  at  a  moment  he  regarded  so  critical  in  his  success  with 
Emma;  he  therefore  only  replied-*-'*  You  say  well,  let  it  rest:  I  again  repeat,  I  do  not 
Uame  you,  except  for  your  want  of  oonfidence  in  me,  however,  let  even  that  pass,  I  will  lay 
the  fault  to  love,  and  excuse  it,  fbr,  periiaps,  in  that  same  case  I  might  hove  been  equally 
blameable. 

Mrs,  Delmer  was  astonished  at  her  buother's  moderation,  while  Emma  was  charmed  with 
his  goodness  in  thus  calmly  bearing  to  unequal  a  marriage  in  respect  to  fortune ;   and 
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though  in  her  heart  she  could  not  aroid  lamenting  the  fiilaehood  of  Edwin  to  Agnes,  yet 
her  pride  was  gratified  to  find  herself  so  greatly  allied.  Edwin's  behayioar,  when  last  at 
Inglewood,  confounded  her ;  that  he  was  married  at  that  time  she  could  hardly  belkfe; 
yet  she  had  been  almost  constantly  with  Mrs.  Delmer  since  she  returned  to  town  with  him, 
and  bad  no  reason  to  imagine  their  union  had  taken  place  once  that  period.  In  short,  the 
more  she  thought  on  the  subject,  the  more  she  was  bewildered ;  and  soon  after  Whitmore 
retired,  withdrew  to  her  apartment.  Mrs.  Delmer  was  engaged  early  the  next  morning  to 
couclude  the  business  she  had  before  mentioned ;  therefore,  after  taking  a  hasty  breakfiut 
with  Emma,  during  which  little  discourse  passed,  she  left  her.  Edwin's  marriage  now  en- 
tirely employed  Emma's  thoughts.  His  reason  for  desiring  her  not  to  mention  to  Birs. 
Delmer  what  had  been  proposed  at  the  Forest,  was  now  accounted  for ;  her  heart  ren^ted 
at  his  duplicity,  while  she  pitied  and  wept  for  Agnes.  ''  Yet,  after  all,"  said  she  mentally, 
*'  the  temptation  was  indeed  hard  to  resist — grandeur,  wealth,  and  pleasure.— 'Heigho  1  I 
myself  once  thought  Inglewood  the  finest  place  in  the  world,  at  present  how  different  1  I 
know  it  to  be  only  a  mean,  inconsiderable  spot,  with  a  few  scattered  houses,  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  thatch,  and  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  I  was  bom  there !  I  am  sore  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  it  now ;  therefore  how  can  I  so  much  wonder  at  Edwin  ? 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  at  once  to  be  condemned  and  pitied ! " 

These  deliberations  were  broken  upon  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Whitmore,  whose 
whole  appearance  announced  that  some  extraordinary  event  had  taken  place.  He  threw 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  after  some  moments  silence,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  astonished  Emma, 
he  said,  taking  her  hand — **  I  have  sometimes  flattered  myself  that  you  regarded  me  with 
kiadness,  Emma ;  now  is  the  time  to  prove  i^;.  I  have  this  morning  fought  with  Darleville, 
who,  not  content  with  the  injury  done  with  that  infamous  woman  who  bears  my  name,  but 
whom  I  despise  too  much  to  seek  revenge,  he  last  night  dared  to  speak  disrespectfidly  of 
my  sister  and  yourself ;  but  his  life  will  pay  the  insult — I  have  left  him  past  hope.  The 
friend  who  accompanied  me  already  think  me  on  my  way  to  Calais,  where  he  wishes  me  to 
stay  till  I  learn  the  event ,  but  I  cannot  go ;  I  will  sooner  await  the  worst  than  leave  you." 
"  Great  God  1"  exclaimed  Emma,  trembling,  "  let  me  conjure  you  to  fly  this  instant;  every 
moment  encreases  your  danger.  Would  to  heaven  you  had  never  known  us  I  My  broHier's  * 
imprudence  has,  I  fear,  involved  you  in  this  trouble."  "  My  proofs  are,  no  fear,  strong 
enough  to  procure  a  divorce ;  pardon,  then,  Emma,  a  proposal  which  nothing  but  t3ie 
necessity  of  the  moment  should  force  me  to  make.  Would  you,"  continued  he,  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  ^*  nobly  show  yourself  a])ove  vulgar  prejudices,  and  condescend  to  accom- 
pany me,  I  wiU  go  when  and  where  you  please,  and  the  first  moment  in  my  power  make  yon 
mine  for  ever ;  but  I  cannot,  will  not,  quit  you,  though  death  itself  should  be  the  conse- 
quence. I  ask  no  return  to  my  affection  but  what  modesty  may  grant,  until  I  have  a  legsl 
right.  Oh  I  then,  my  beloved  girl,  for  once  step  over  those  narrow  bounds  of  cold  pru- 
dence, and  show  your  friendship  ;  your  brother  already  is  the  husband  of  my  sister,  and 
you  are  the  chosen  of  my  heart.  Speak,  then,  my  love !  shall  I  owe  my  life  to  your  kind- 
ness, or  will  you  suffer  me  to  be  taken  at  your  feet?"  **  Oh  1  Mr.  Whitmore,  what  do  yoa 
ask  ?"  replied  Emma,  weeping :  **  consider  my  parents — ^my  brother."  "  Your  brother 
Edwin,  however,  cannot  blame  you ;  it  is  in  his  quarrel,  unkindly  as  he  has  treated  me,  tiist 
I  have  incurred  this  misfortune  ;  and  for  your  parents,  when  I  present  myself  as  their  son, 
all  animosities  will  cease :  resolve,  then,  my  Emma,  and  let  me  owe  a  debt  to  love,  which 
cold  duty  never  yet  formed  an  idea  of."  At  this  moment  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  alarmed 
Emma.  **  Oh  I  hasten,  hasten!"  she  cried ;  *'  perhaps  you  may  be  sought  for  even  here! 
fly,  or  my  apprehensions  for  you  will  kill  me."  The  cause  of  Emma's  alarm  was  Whit- 
more's  valet.  He  came  to  press  his  master's  departure ;  he  said  he  had  a  chaise  in  waitiiig, 
and  had  just  heard  that  Darleville  could  not  survive  the  day.  *'  Begone,"  replied  Whit- 
more, **  I  care  not;  I  am  not  ready ;  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  worst."  The  man  sp- 
peared  surprised,  and  would  have  ventured  to  expostulate ;  but  Whitmore  intermpted  him. 
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again  commanded  hit  absence,  in  a  voice  that  demanded  obedience.  Whitmore  still  per- 
sisted in  pressing  the  alarmed  and  half-wavering  Emma  to  accompany  him.  For  some  time 
she  onlj  answered  with  her  tears  ;  at  length  she  said, ''  Let  ns  consult  Mrs.  Delmer ;  I  will 
be  guided  by  her."  Whitmore,  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  return  of  Mrs.  Del- 
BMT,  however  replied,  taking  out  his  watch—"  Well,  be  it  so ;  but  what  time  do  you  ex- 
pect her  ?"  **  Oh  I — ^no— no !"  exclaimed  Knma,  *'  it  is  impossible  ;  she  will  not  return 
till  near  dinner-time,  and  your  safety  demands  that  you  depart  this  instant."  '*  My  safety, 
or  even  my  life,  is  to  me  of  no  value.  Independent  of  you,  Emma,  therefere,  I  will  wait 
the  return  of  my  sister ;  yet  has  she  not  show,  by  the  choice  of  your  brother,  that  she 
thinks  a  small  share  of  the  world's  opinion  is  worth  sacrificing  to  obtain  happiness  V* 
'<  Ah  !"  sighed  Emma,  but  she  is  married !"  ''  Well,  my  love,  and  shall  we  not  also  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible  ?  Even  with  all  the  bigotry  that  country  education  has  im- 
planted in  your  mind,  you  must  allow,  that  a  woman  who  has  acted  so  shamefully  as  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  is  no  longer  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  or  the  world,  my  wife.  My  marriage  with 
her  was  merely  a  joining  of  hands  ;  ours,  Emma,  will  be  a  union  of  hearts.  To  ease  your 
delicate  scruples,  am  I  not  content  to  wait  for  all  the  formalities  of  law  and  the  jargon  of 
priestcraft  ?  though  neither,  Emma,  can  make  me  more  securely  yours,  let  me  only,  my 
love,  have  to  boast  hereafter,  that  you  nobly  showed  your  affection  in  the  hour  of  my  dan- 
ger, and  accompanied  in  his  exile  a  man  who  would  glory  to  place  you  on  a  throne." 
Emma,  weak  and  irresolute,  knew  not  how  to  consent,  yet  feared  to  deny ;  she  loved 
Whitmore  too  well  for  his  safety  not  to  be  dear  to  her :  duty  for  awhile,  indeed,  struggled 
with  passion ;  but  Emma's  mind  was  too  feeble  to  bear  the  conflict.  Whitmore  saw  his 
advantage,  and  pressing  his  suit  with  redoubled  ardour,  prevailed  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
on  the  infatuated  Emma  to  demolish  the  fair  structure  of  virtue  her  parents  had  so  many 
years  been  endeavouring  to  rear  iu  her  heart,  by  weakly  yielding  to  accompany  him.  De- 
lated with  his  success,  he  hurried  her  instantly  to  the  chaise  which  he  had  in  waiting, 
ordering  the  postboy  to  use  the  utmost  speed. 

Had  Whitmore  given  Emma  time  to  reflect,  it  is  probable  she  might  have  escaped  the 
destruction  that  awaited  hei  ;  but  her  sensibility  awakened  for  the  safety  of  the  man  she 
loved — ^no  friend  near  to  advise,  or  snatch  her  from  the  impending  ruin,  she  forgot  all  but 
his  danger,  regardless  of  the  dagger  she  was  striking  into  the  bosom  of  her  parents,  or  the 
never-dying  anguish  she  was  implanting  in  her  own  !  They  had  hardly  reached  the  end  of 
the  first  stage,  when,  even  though  supported  by  the  encircling  arm  of  Whitmore,  his  vows 
still  sounding  in  her  ears,  that  silent,  but  never-failing  monitor.  Conscience,  awoke,  and  at 
once  presented  the  reverse  of  the  fascinating  picture  that  for  awhile  had  intoideated  her 
senses.  "Oh!  my  dear  parents,"  exclaimed  she,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  "must  I  then 
never  see  you  more  I — the  lost,  t)ie  abandoned  Emma  has  forsaken  all,  and  for  whom  ?— 
Great  God  I  a  married  man  !  Oh  1  Mr.  Whitmore,  if  you  really  love  me,  let  me  return : 
it  will  be  the  strongest  proof  of  my  affection,  and  nev<^  shall  it  be  forgotten.'*  "  Well, 
then,"  replied  he,  reproachfully,  "  let  us  return,  for  I  cannot  see  you  thus ;  I  will  resign 
myself,  and  wait  the  event  of  DarleviUe's  wounds ;  at  least,  you  shall  not  accuse  me,  Emma,  ( 
of  want  of  affection."  **  Ah,  no  I"  returned  Emma,  weeping,  "  let  me  return  alone.  Have 
I  not  shown  how  dear  I  hold  your  safety  V*  "  And  after  such  a  proof,  think  you  it  is  pos- 
sible to  tear  myself  from  you  ?  No,  Emma,  any  thing  else  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  : 
but  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness,  we  will  not  part  1  If  you  insist,  I  will  accompany  you 
home,  let  life  or  death  be  the  consequence.'*      Emma  again  became  irresolute ; — again,  for 

V  awhile,  love  overcame  reason.  In  the  .meantime  the  chaise  proceeded  swiftly,  and  momen- 
tarily made  her  return  less  possible — ^Whitmore  alarming  her  feelings,  and  soothing  her  by 
turns,  until  at  length  they  reached  Dover ;  where,  the  wind  proving  fair,  a  packet  was 
immediately  procured,  and  all  return  entirely  cut  off  for  the  lost  Emma.     To  divert  her 

,  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  subjects  he  wished  her  to  forget,  Whitmore  related  the  cause  of 
his  quarrel  with  Darleville  :  he  had  in  the  public  coffee-room  declared,  that  if  Mrs.  Delmer 
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WM  not  marrkA  to  Ensign  CktAwhi,  tibey  liad  a  pccfeol  90«d  unckntMidivg;;  as  ke 
qiwBtly  witli  her  at  Ycry  voacasonaUe  haan  (k^ormatioQ  he  had  mniwed,  froM  Ufa.  Whtt*- 
ttore)  ;  as  wai  also  Mr.  WkitMote  tetema*4€te  with  Emma.  Whitanoie  an  Us  eBtiiaaaahMl 
ben  jested  with  oa  the  bnaiBesst  and  ooagniahited  om.  his  good  fbttaae  with  tbeikirziiallef. 
bat  not  being  naturally  of  a  temper  to  hear  tboehaiaeter  of  amy  one  he  pmtesod  to  titQwmk 
treated  lightly,  he  immediately  tookfive,  aadinsbted  on  the  anthor  of  the  scandal  hekfi 
dedared ;  which  proTod  to  he  DarioriUe,  he  determined  to  qnaaml ;  and  wallriiyiy  to  Mm. 
with  assumed  ooUnesSt  ho  said— ^  I  hear,  sir,  yon  have  taken  tke  liberty  to  sfoak  ftrj^ 
freely  this  erenii^  of  my  sister  and  Min  Godwm ;  I  most  thecefhre  advise  yon  in  Intme  tft* 
be  more  cantioos,  or  yonr  want  of  prudence  may  pot  yonr  Tsloar  to  the  haxard— «4arewn» 
stance  that  will  pethaps  prove  inconrement,  as  the  remUt^  of  cooage,  as  well  as  dm  iopnla« 
tioB  of  gallantry,  is  necessary  for  a  soldier."  This  affitmt,  given  in  a  eoffee-rooBr  was  toor 
gross  to  let  pass  mmotieed ;  an  appozntmrat  was  tbereiDve  instantly  made;  after  wlM^ 
Whitmore  sailed  at  Mm.  Ddmer's,  when  he  qnestioned  her  on  her  marriage,  thoa|^  hk 
avoided  particalars. 

The  next  morning  he  met  his  o^ionent,  whom,  on  the  first  fin,  he  shot  in  the  sidef  sad 
left  with  his  friend,  who  had  acted  as  second*  vdiile  himsell  hastened  to  Emma,  deteraunsd^ 
as  he  had  soch  a  favourable  pretence,  to  juake  a  bold  essay  to  get  her  into  his  power,  and 
in  winch  he  unhappily  sasceeded*    Sddk  was-the  real  stateof  the  quarrel,  and  its  anbss^ 
qnent  conseqioenees ;  bnt  whidi  were  alternately  heightened  or  softened  on  Whitmore'* 
relation  to  Qmma»  as  might  best  suit  his  purpose*    So  great  had  been  Binma's  oonfyaJm^. 
that  she  had  not  even  thought  of  ciotiies ;  bat  Whitmore,  ontiKir  andval  at  Calais^  sosft^^ 
removed  that  inoonvenienoe;  and  they  oosdanned  their  ronte  to  Paris,  vriiere  he.  ■Qf^lifl4 
her  with  a  piafasioQ  and  d^gance  that  marimd  the  power  he  supposed  Mow  to  haw  tyver  tbo; 
female  heart.    Emma  unfortunately  was  not  insensible  to  ii.    In  eontemplatang  the  i})lai- 
dour  that  surrounded  hfir»  sorrow  gradually  decreased,  and  her  gratitude  to  the  donor  aqf« 
mented,  until  at  length,  in  an  hour  of  unguarded  folly,  riie  bartered  her  honour  ioe  the 
gaudy  and  usdess  trafq^iags  of  pride  and  vioe.    Mrs.  Ddmer,  on  her  return  homo  am  liie 
day  oi  the  duel,  wouderad  at  Emma's  absence,  or  for  what  purpose  she  could  have  jeeem^ 
panied  her  brother  ;  yet  had  no  idea  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  real  truth.    She  feaisdl 
Edwin  would  blame  her,  and  kn«iv  not  what  measure  to  pursue,  bnt  determined  to  giive  hidi' 
immediate  inteltigeiioe,  and  accordingly  wrote  that  night,  expressing  her  vexation  at  whai 
had  happened,  and  entresting  his  immediate  return 
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WHitB  the  unthinking' Emms,  was  fiying  from  her  friends,  and  sacrificmg  hor  honovto 
gratify  the  lioentious  wiriies  of  her  betrayer,  all  was  joy  and  fisstivity  at  Inglewood.  The 
young  stranger  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Reuben,  after  his  grandfiither,  and  the  subse- 
quent entertainment  having  lasted  until  late  on  the  second  day,  the  guests  had  taking  leavs 
and  returned  home*  Had  it  not  been  far  the  tormenting  pangs  of  conscience,  Edwin  would 
have  felt  hhnself  perfectly  happy ;  for  though  he  could  s(Moae  times  forget  every  thing  hoi 
love  and  Agnes,  yet  reflectiai  wus  sure  to  return  with  redoubled  violence,  He  was  a  eon-- 
stant  witness  to  the  happiness  of  William  and  Fanny,  and,  like  a  fiend  infemel,  their  iano* 
cent  pleasures  increased  his  tormotts,  for  in  tliem  be  contemplated  what  himself  might  hsvfr 
possessed.  The  veneraUe  Godwin  sometimes  suspected  that  his  son  was  not  happy,  buti 
attributed  it  to  his  behig  necessitated  to  quit  Agnes,  and  therefore  widied  there  union  to* 
take  place  as  soon  as  poss&k ;  it  indeed  gave  him  some  surprise  that  Edwin  himself  did 
not  press  it  more  warmly ;  but  wuitiag  for  the  expected  promotion  was  the  reaaon  giveOf 
and  readily  believed  by  Gk>dwin ;  for  his  heart  was  too  guileless  of  him  to  suppose  ln«  son  %■ 
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viDain.  Ailer  the  departure  of  tbe  guests,  as  the  fomily  were  sitting  in  «heerfiil  eenversatkNiy 
the  post-boy's  horn  gave  notice  he  brought  letters,  and  a  moment  after>  Margery  entered  and 
delivered  one  to  Edwin,  whose  eye  had,  however,  no  sooner  gtamced  ov«r  tbe  direction  (which 
was  Mrs  Delmer*s)  than  tbe  blood  for  »  moment  fbrsook  his  cheeks,  but  as  iastantaneousiy 
again  rfturoed,  and  suffused  them  with  crimson.  Without  knowing  what  he  was  about,  he  was 
instinctively  going  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  had  not  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  brother  WilKam,  in 
whose  face  he  saw,  in  legible  traits,  the  strongest  marks  of  surprise. 

This  discovery  at  once  called  him  to  recollection ;  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  conftisioDy 
and  opened  tbe  letter ;  but  had  scarely  read  two  lines,  when  it  again  visibly  increased ;  for  it 
was  Mrs  Delmer's  first  letter,  in  which  she  began  by  informing  him  that  all  restraint  was  bow 
removed,  and  that  their  marriage  might  be  declared,  as  she  had  obtained  the  promotion  ibr  him. 

Tbe  joy  Edwin  experienced  at  this  news  in  some  measure  overbalanced  bis  confusion.  "  I 
am  preferred,"  exclaimed  he,  in  rapture,  ''and  have  a  prospect  of  yet  farther  advancement.*'  He 
then  continued  reading  the  remainder  of  his  letter,  which  he  had  no  sooner  conckided,  than  he 
put  it  in  bis  pocket,  and  simply  relating  what  he  thought  necessary  of  the  contents  to  his  firiends, 

"And  from  whence  jcomes  it,  Edwin?**  said  William,  looking  on  him  fixedly. 

"  Comes — why — why,  from  Mr  Whitmore,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Edwtn,  hesRating,  and  his 
downcast  eye  avoiding  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  hjs  brother;  **you  know  I  long  expected  this 
event,  yet  it  came  so  suddenly  that  it  quite  overcame  me.** 

William,  unwilling  to  make  a  reply  that  migtit  awaken  suspicion  against  his  brother,  and 
which,  perhaps,  in  truth  might  be  groundless,  remained  silent ;  while  Edwin  received  the  eon- 
gratulations  of  the  family,  but  particularly  of  Bernard,  who  now  thought  his  hopes  of  Edwin's 
becoming  a  General  haSf  verified. 

\Mien  Edwin  had  recovered  his  first  surprise,  he  informed  them  he  should  be  obliged  t9 
leave  them  almost  Immediately,  as  the  business  required  his  immediate  presence. 

"  Pies  on  that  luck  !*'  interrupted  Bernard,  "  Itliought  you  would  have  staid  to  take  Agnes 
with  you ;  and  though  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  her,  yet,  as  you  seem  never  happy  apart,  I  am 
willing  to  consent  when  you  please  ;  on  condition,  however,  that  you  let  me  have  my  girl  with 
me  two  or  three  months  every  summer.* 

"  Alas  !**  said  Edwin,  with  a  hypocritical  sigh,  "  I  would  to  heaven  I  could  now  stay,  or  that 
I  bad  known  my  advancement  was  so  near ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  wish,  for  I  must  inevitably 
depart,  either  to-morrow  night,  or  the  morning  following  ;  yet  there  is  one  way,  thongh  I  fear 
to  propose  it,  if  my  beloved  Agnes  and  our  parents  would  consent." 

"  Consent  1  why  to  be  sure  we  will,"  answered  Bernard. 

«*  It  is,*'  replied  Edwin,  hesitating,  •*  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  Agnes  to  town  with 
me,  we  might  there  be  married  without  delay.  I  have  made  Mr  Whitmore  a  sort  of  promise 
that  he  should  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  as  Emma  is  already  there,  she  would  have  a 
female  friend  to  accompany  her.** 

It  may  be  easily  surmised  that  Edwin  had  no  design  to  conduct  Agnes  to  his  sister ;  he 
simply  wished  to  get  her  from  her  parents,  as  he  had  then  no  doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to 
deceive  one  so  innocent  of  guile,  and  in  a  short  time  bring  her  to  his  wishes. 

•*  My  brother  Godwin  shall  determine  the  business,**  returned  Bernard.  **  Then  I  by  no 
means  approve  it,"  said  Godwin.  •*  Had  Emma  been  here  to  accompany  her,  the  objection 
might  have  been  less ;  but  even  then  the  step  would  have  been  imprudent — what  say  you, 
William  ?"  "  I  am  astonished  that  Edwin  could  ask  it,**  replied  William ;  *«  he  surely  did  not 
consider  the  impropriety  of  Agnes's  leaving  the  country  with  him  unmarried.  I  think  Panny 
is^  and  ever  was,  as  dear  to  me  as  her  sister  can  be  to  Edwin ;  yet  passion  should  never  trans- 
port me  so  far  as  to  suffer  her  to  take  a  step  that  might  subject  her  even  to  a  temporary 
humiliation.  Edwin  surely  can  again  get  leave  of  absence ;  and,  if  Mr  Whitmore  wishes  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  he  has  nothing  to  detain  him."  **I  did  not  request  your  permission, 
nor  yet  your  advice,  William,**  said  Edwin,  with  an  emotion  of  anger  which  he  could  not  con- 
oeal-  **  The  permission  is  alone  in  her  father's  power  to  grant,**  replied  William.  **  As  to  my 
opinion,  my  father  asked  it ;  and  it  coinciding  with  his  own,  I  ft*eely  gave  it — nay,  had  it  not, 
in  this  case  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  differ  from  him.    Agnes  has  no  brother  but  myself* 
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and  I  hold  her  fame  too  dear  to  aoflfer  it  to  be  aullied,  however  unmeritedly.*'  « It  is  enough,** 
cried  Edwin ;  "  if  frastrating  my  happiness  gives  you  pleasure,  you  have  accomplished  your 
end."  '*  Nay,  nay,**  interrupted  Bernard,  ''do  not  speak  so  harshly.  William  b  a  good  lad; 
whatever  he  says  is  for  the  best.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is»  but  he  always  brings  me  over  to  hit 
opinion,  and  it  is  generally  right."  "  I  am  sorry,  in  this  instance,  that  he  has  such  power  with 
you,*'  replied  Edwin,  sulkily.  **  And  why  so.,  my  brother  ?**  said  WQllam ;  "  on  calm  reflection 
your  own  reason  will  applaud  me ;  and  now,  tu  prove  how  dear  I  hold  your  happiness,  I 
have  a  medium  to  propose.  If  you  should  find  it  inconvenient  to  return,  prepare  all  for  Agues'^ 
reception,  and  Mr  Bernard  and  myself  will  accompany  her  to  town.  I  think  he  would  take 
such  a  journey  to  oblige  you ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  would,  though  I  should  leave  my  heart 
at  Inglewood  with  this  witch  and  little  sorcerer,"  patting  his  young  son  on  the  cheek  as  belay 
at  his  mother's  breast  "  There,  there,  now  f  exclaimed  Bernard,  exultingly ;  **  I  told  you  be 
would  bring  you  round ;  his  is  the  best  plan  after  all,  though  I  do  not  much  like  your  long 
journeys ;  however,  for  once  I  do  not  care.  Come,  then,  do  not  look  so  glum,  all  ia  settled ; 
you  know,  if  the  mountain  cannot  come  to  us,  why  we  must  go  to  the  mountain,  as  the  folks 
say.*'  **  I  hope  to  spare  you  that  trouble,'*  replied  Edwin,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
he  endeavoured  to  collect  himself;  *'  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  return.  I  certainly  did  not  wish 
to  be  again  separated  from  Agnes;  but  I  must  submit. ** 

Mr  and  Mrs  Godwin  now  declared  themselves  of  William's  opinion,  as  did  also  Fanny,  who 
added — "  Though,  like  my  father,  I  do  not  approve  of  long  joumeyS|  yet,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
I  shall  willingly  spare  you*** 

The  conversation  now  took  a  livelier  turn  with  all  but  Edwin ;  his  scheme  frustrated  of 
getting  Agnes  in  his  power,  he  knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue ;  the  intelligence  of  his 
promotion  had  been  unexpected,  and  when  the  conditions  annexed  were  reflected  apoib 
unwelcome ;  to  declare  his  marriage  was  to  lose  Agnes  for  ever.  His  uneasiness  was  too  visible 
to  be  overlooked ;  all  tried  to  enliven  him,  and  particularly  Agnes,  who,  by  a  thousand  little 
artless  caresses,  endeavoured  to  make  him  forget  his  vexation ;  but  in  vain ;  the  soothhig  of 
Agnes,  like  oil  on  a  flame,  served  but  to  increase  the  distraction  that  overwhelmed  him.  it 
length  the  family  retired  to  their  apartments  for  the  night,  and  undisturbed  by  giUIt  or  torroif, 
the  greater  part  soon  fell  asleep. 

Edwin,  however,  felt  he  could  not  rest ;  the  attempt  he  knew  would  be  fruitless*  and  for 
some  time  he  sat  in  all  the  gloom  of  despair.  '<  Is  it  not  possible  to  see  Agnes  again  ibis 
night  V*  exclaimed  be ;  **  at  least  I  shall  take  her  unprepared ;  it  is  my  last  resource,  and  if  I 
succeed,  William  and  Virtue,  I  laugh  at  ye— I  can  hereafter  make  my  own  conditions ;  if 
otherwise,  at  all  events,  it  can  but  hasten  my  departure  a  few  hours  from  the  Forest,  of  wlucb 
I  must  take  an  everlasting  farewell.'' 

This  resolution  once  formed,  he  determined  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  it ;  and  leaving hii 
own  room,  advanced  to  that  of  Agnes  with  the  cautious  soft  step  of  a  night-robber.  At  the 
door  he  paused— a  momentary  pang  of  remorse  seized  him.  <*  Monster  !**  said  he,  mentally, 
'*  what  villany  art  thou  about  to  perpetrate  ?  Art  thou  not  already  sufficiently  guilty  ?  Thoa 
wilt  next  be  capable  of  murdering  the  innocent  as  they  sleep,  that  neither  their  power  nor 
persuasion  should  defeat  thy  purpose.** 

As  he  spoke,  his  feet  involuntarily  turned  from  the  door.  **  And  can  I,*'  resumed  he,  *'  give 
her  up  for  ever  ?  Have  I  it  not  in  my  power  to  make  her  amends  for  this  one  deviation  from 
rectitude  ?  My  fortune— my  life — all— all  are  hers ;  then  let  me  not  weakly  abandon  an 
opportunity  which  can  never  be  recalled." 

With  these  ideas  he  determined  to  proceed  in  his  purpose,  and  gently  opening  the  door  of 
her  apartment,  fearful  of  alarming  her,  lest  she  should  awake  the  family,  be  said  in  a  soft  voice 
— *'  Be  not  surprised,  nor  displeased,  my  beloved  Agnes ;  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  yoo, 
which  I  wish  to  repeat  without  witness ;  for  William,  I  see,  is  willing  to  protract  my  happbwtf 

as  long  as  possible."  

CHAPTER  XVIL 
Agnes  had  retired  with  a  mind  too  much  disturbed  by  the  visible  uneasiness  of  Edwin  to  IbU 
asleep,  and  immediately  started  at  his  entrance ;  for  she  heard  him  not  until  he  opened  the 
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jhamber  door  and  addressed  her,  so  Cautiously  had  he  stepped  along  the  little  passage  that 
leparated  her  room  from  the  other  apartments.  For  a  moment  she  felt  displeased  at  his  intru- 
lion,  but  her  heart  was  too  guileless  to  suspect  his  purpose,  and  affection  and  pity  mastering 
8very  other  sentiment,  she  replied  to  his  address—"  Retire,  I  entreat  you,  Edwin.  Were  you 
not  so  visibly  uneasy  I  could  not  forbear  to  chide  you ;  we  will  speak  more  fully  to-morrow. 
You  are  displeased  at  William  without  cause ;  he  is  at  once  a  kind  brother,  and  a  prudent  and 
disinterested  friend.    Banish,  then,  these  thoughts  that  disturb  you ;  all,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 

for  the  best/' 

Sdwhi,  who  was  charmed  to  meet  with  so  gentle  a  rebuke,  replied,  *'  And  can  you,  Agnes 

10  easily  adopt  his  unfeeling  maxims  ?    But  why  do  I  ask,  when  I  see  you  do  ?    Absence  has 

weakened  your  affections  for  me,  and  it  costs  you  no  pang  to  doom  me  to  misery  !**    *'  Cruel, 

mjiist  surmise  T*  replied  Agnes,  ready  to  burst  into  tears  *,  "  had  your  affections  been  as  great 

as  mine,  you  had  never,  Edwin,  sought  a  change.     No  preferment,  no  greatness,  should  have 

tempted  me  to  quit  you ;  but  I  am  wrong  to  speak  in  a  manner  you  may  construe  upbraidingly. 

Your  mind,  my  Edwin,  is  disturbed.  Retire,  I  again  conjure  you,  to  your  rest ;  this  is  no  place. 

In  the  morning  you  shall  be  convinced  that  you  are  offended  without  cause.**    **  And  will  you 

not*  Agnes,"  replied  he,  "  allow  me  a  single  half  hour*s  conversation  alone  this  last  evening  I 

have  to  remain  with  you  ?  Will  you  suffer  me  to  depart,  overpowered  as  I  am  v^ith  anguish  ?" 

«  Good  heaven  !  what  would  you  request  ?     You  know,  Edwin,  your  uneasiness  distresses  me 

more  than  my  own ;  but  go  down,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  rise  and  join  you  in  a  few  minutes.*' 

"  No,**  replied  he,  **  we  shall  but  awaken  the  family,  which  will  prevent  me  from  disclosing 

what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  alone.     Can  you  not,  my  love,  suffer  me  for  a  few  minutes  to  con. 

verse  with  you  here  ?     You  were  not  wont  to  distrust  your  Edwin  ;  have  I,  Agnes,  deserved 

'suspicion  ?"    "  No,  heaven  forbid  !"  replied  the  unsuspecting  victim.  •*  Withdraw,  while  I  dress. 

We  can  converse  for  a  short  time  at  the  window." 

Edwin,  though  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  command  himself,  immediately  obeyed  by  retiring 
into  the  passage,  where  he  remained  some  minutes,  then  joined  her  at  the  window  of  her  own 
apartment.  Persuaded  it  was  his  last  resource,  he  redoubled  his  former  vows,  until  he  thought 
her  heart  sufficiently  softened  to  his  purpose,  then  entreated  her,  though  with  some  cautious 
preliminaries,  to  prove  her  affection  by  accompanying  him  to  town. 

**  Why  will  you  ask  me  what  you  know  is  impossible  ?**  replied  she.  "  Do  not  our  parents 
tbink  it  wrong  ?  and  you,  as  well  as  me,  Edwin,  used  to  be  satisfied  with  their  decision  :  but 
you  are  grown  strangely  impetuous.  A  little  time  cannot  surely  make  much  difference,  and 
-^hen  it  will  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  accompany  you  wherever  you  go."  *'  Ah 
Agnes,"  replied  he,  '*if  you  loved  me,  you  would  not  thus  calmly  speak  of  a  separation,  though 
^ven  for  a  short  time.  My  first  leaving  the  Forest  was,  I  can  truly  swear,  to  procure  you 
additional  happiness  as  well  as  myself.  Our  hearts,  my  beloved  girl,  have  long  been  united  ; 
yovL  can  neither  doubt  my  honour  nor  my  love.  Consent,  then,  to  go  with  me  to  town,  and  let 
Us  never  more  be  separated.**  "  How  can  you  press  what  you  know  is  impracticable  ?  Has 
it  not  been  expressly  denied?**  '*But — but,**  hesitated  he,  ''could  we  not,  my  beloved,  find 
means  to  go  without  their  permission  I  It  surely,  Agnes,  would  be  a  very  venial  trespass.  We 
could  be  married  immediately,  and  you  cannot  doubt  but  we  shall  be  forgiven.*' 

"  And  do  you  think  I  would  be  guilty  of  so  cruel  and  despicable  an  act?**  replied  she,  in- 
dignantly, endeavouring  to  withdraw  her  hand.  "  No,  Edwin,  my  love  for  you,  I  confess,  is 
Interwoven  with  my  life,  but  neither  love  nor  life  itself  shall  make  me  so  ungrateful  and  un- 
worthy of  the  best  of  friends  and  parents,  for  yours,  Edwin,  are  already  mine ;  and  shall  I 
cloud  their  venerable  features  with  sorrow,  and  wound  their  worthy  hearts  ?  No— you  are 
not  yourself,  or  you  could  not  have  proposed  it."       ' 

Though  Edwin  found  his  scheme  completely  frustrated  by  this  reply,  yet  he  determined 
not  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  and  summoning  all  his  arts,  by  soothing  and  protestations,  he  at 
length  removed  the  uneasiness  his  proposal  had  given,  and  his  pardon  was  sealed  on  her  lips. 

«*  And  now,  Edwin"  said  she,  **  retire ;  forget  all  vexation,  and  believe  me  entire  yours.** 

'*  Yet  a  moment,**  replied  he ;  **  in  what  haste  you  are  to  banish  me ;  are  you  not  my  wife 
In  all  but  the  name  ?    Suffer  me  then,  my  love,  to  place  this  ring  upon  your  finger,**'— drawing 
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<HM  from  his  own,  tvUich  bad  been  prefented  bim  by  Mrt  DtliMr,  aad  ptMtkag  It  fl»  hefk^vd 
swear,  Aj^fa,  yoa  will  never  give  yourself  to  anolbar." 

*'  AUuB !  *'  eaJd  Agnes,  **  I  know  nol  what  strange  idea  has  paasososd  yoir )  Have  I  not  fta- 
quently  given  you  that  assurance,  and  can  an  oath  be  more  faindiiig  ?  Sorely  not.  Insfir 
repeated  one  in  my  life,  and  have  frequently  wished  you  not,  for  they  ever  leave  an  nasaiy 
sensation  on  my  heart." 

^  You  refuse  me  then,  Agnes,*'  replied  he,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  hand ;  **  wd  I  Ad 
—accursed  thought !  lose  you  for  ever." 

<*  Good  heaven,  bow  you  terrify  me  J*'  said  Agnes,  trembling  at  hts  agitatiin ;  -^hawcaa 
you  doubt  me  1  But  dictate  what  I  am  to  say,  aad  I  will  repeat  it,  if  that  will  Nstare  yaa  t» 
calmness.** 

Edwin  now  proposed  the  oatb,  and  the  gentle  Agaee,  s<Qkinf^  on  her  knaes^  nwlilnsi!, 
**  Heaven  forgive  me  for  an  act  against  which  my  heart  recoils !  but  here  I  call  God  to  wit 
ness,  never  to  have  another  love,  and  if  yoa  are  not  my  husband*  to  die  unmarried  r*  **  Sneagli, 
enough  I*'  cried  Edwin  exultingly ;  "  my  heart  is  now  saUified^«-you  are  my  wiie^  and  Aub 
this  hour  I  claim  you  as  my  own." 

Her  gentle  spirits  were  overpowered  with  the  scene  that  bad  taken  plana,  her  bead  taak 
on  Edwin's  bosom,  and  she  could  scarcely  preserve  herself  from  famting.  hi  that  fital  bm- 
ment  the  guardian  angel  of  virtue  and  innocence  for  a  short  time  left  the  unhappy  and  too 
susceptible  Agnes,  and  the  villain  Edwin  succeeded  in  his  infernal  purpose^  liaugbten  ^ 
chastity,  condemn  not — but  pity  !  May  example  warn  you  that  secreey  and  temptation  tre 
ever  to  be  avoided. 

The  triumphant  miscreant  had  now  no  doubt  but  that  all  his  desires  would  be  eenplied 
with  ;  he  therefore  again  piessed  her  to  accompany  him  unknown  to  her  parents,  but  in  vui. 

**  No  r  cried  she,  weeping  bitterly.  *'  It  is  true  you  have  renderod  nse  nnwortby  ef  ear 
friends  and  yourself,  yet  will  1  net  add  ingratitude  to  vice.  Begone,  Edwin,  aor  tnmpt  me 
farther :  am  1  not  already  sunk  enough  in  your  opinion  ?— hateful  fbliy—^lespionUe  wealneMl 
Would  to  heaven  I  had  died  yesterday— innocent  and  happy  !** 

Edwin  exerted  all  his  art  and  influence  to  calm  her  spirits;  and  disappoisied  in  hit  vteni 
of  persuading  her  to  accompany  him  dandestinely,  changed  his  plan,  sparing  so  vows  to  oi» 
vince  her  of  his  fixed  intention  to  return  in  the  course  of  a  month  and  Qspfam  htr,  beiif 
determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  his  marriage  for  that  time  private^  and  in  the  faiteikn  fix  ea 
some  scheme  to  get  her  into  his  power. 

His  repeated  promises  in  some  measure  calmed  her  agitation ;  but  she  stHl  preaed  Ui  ib- 
sence,  with  an  earnestness  that  all  his  arts  could  not  overcome ;  and  he  waa  at  length  nssMt- 
tated,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  return  to  bis  chamber,  as  the  only  metas  to  keep  faff 
sorrow  within  bounds,  for  he  dreadod  lest  it  should  be  heard  by  the  family. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  by  the  unhappy  Agnes  in  self-repronohet  and  tmn,  ^ 
her  heart  weakly  endeavouring  to  exculpate  her  betrayer.     For  the  first  time  the  dMm  tf 
morning  was  displeasing  to  her ;  she  shuddered  to  appear  before  her  (riendi,  and  drHM 
every  eye,  lest  her  conscious  fuce  should  disclose  the  weakness  she  had  been  guilty  o£ 

In  the  morning  her  disorder  and  confiosion  were  visible  to  the  whole  family ;  but  all  attrfi 
butcd  it  to  the  same  motive,-^tho  approaching  departure  of  Edwin,  and  endeavoared  io  con- 
sole and  cheer  her,  but  in  vain ;  she  felt  hers^  unworthy  of  their  caresses,  and  dimnk  tnm 
them.  Nor  was  Edwin  more-calm»  tiK)ugh  aetuated  by  very  different  motives;  trinmpbMt 
villany,  it  is  true,  sat  enthroned  within  his  heart ;  but  yet  he  was  uneertnin  whether  he  w^ 
not  for  ever  lose  Agnes,  of  whom  he  was  now  more  passionately  enamoured  than  ever. 

Edwin,  though  he  ardently  wished  to  assume  his  new  honours^  could  hardly  detormlie  ti 
tear  himself  away,  and  therefore  determined  to  protract  his  stay  until  the  foUowing  nMrnioii 
in  order  to  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  in  reassuring  Agnes,  whom,  as  he  found  he  conU  ^ 
no  means  persuade  her  to  leave  the  Forest  clandestinely,  determined  to  return  himidf  tf 
speedily  as  possible,  seduce  her  to  some  distance,  then  carry  her  off  in  spite  of  oppositkOi 
trusting  to  her  affection  to  plead  his  excuse. 

In  the  evening  arrived  Mrs  Delmer*s  second  letter,  containing  the  intelligenoe  of  EoMHik 
olopement  with  Whitmore.     This  was  delivered  to  Edwin  when  he  chanced  to  be  alone  with 
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iTHHam.  AftonUhed  at  reodving  BMlhtr  to  speedily,  be  hastily  bralEe  it  open,  but  had  no 
oooo*  glaneed  ever  the  oentent^  than  art,  and  its  attendant  ditsiinalatieo,  for  a  moment  for- 
ooh  him.  *'  Damnation  seize  the  villain  !"  exohnaed  he,  alood,  regardless  of  William,  and  al- 
nost  Insenuble  he  was  present;  **  I  will  pursue  him  to  the  veige  of  hell ;  am  I  thus  to  be 
nmediately  punished?"  "Good  heaven.  Edwin ?" re'pUed  William,  starting,  what  do  you 
Btan?  What  Has  happened?  Speak,  brother ;  why  are  yonr  features  thus  disturbed  with 
ningled  rage  and  anguish?  Are  we  not  both  the  fruit  of  one  kindly  shrub  ?  Why  will  you 
Jnn  unkindly  have  a  separate  interest  ?  for  surely  witholding  your  thoughts  must  be  thus 
■terpretcd.  My  whole  heart  is  yours ;  read  it,  it  is  open  as  my  speech  to  a  beloved  brother.** 
■*  Alas,  William  r  replied  Edwin,  shrinking  within  himself  "  what  do  you  aak  ?  I— I—I  have 
m  secrets,  or  if  I  had  what  could  it  answer  to  rack  your  bosom?*'  •*  If  you  are  so  iosensible 
\m  tbe  consolations  of  friendship,**  returned  William,  **  to  prise  them  so  lightly,  I  will  endeavour, 
t^iongh  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  my  claim ;  my  heart  has  hitherto  forced  me  to  be  an  intruder 
in  your  interest ;  I  will,  however,  hereafter  strive  not  to  hold  it  so  inseparable  with  my  own, 
BBtilf  at  least,  you  are  cured  of  this  delirium  of  folly  and  grandeur;  then,  my  brother,  will  I 
taget  your  unkindoess^  and  again  open  my  anns  and  heart  to  reoeive  you.  Only  one  thing, 
Silirin«  would  I  wish  to  ask ;  if  you  have  a  subject  for  uohappiness,  is  London  a  place  for 
Smma?    Can  she  be  prudently  left  there  alone?**    "D herP  hiTohratarOy  replied 

Bdwin. 

Wiifiun  made  no  answer ;  he  was  unequal  to  any:  he  east  an  eye  of  angnish  on  his  bro-> 
ter^  and  dropped  on  a  efaair  in  silence. 

At  that  instant  entered  Godwin,  with  his  wife  and  Fanny,  when  both  brothers  endeavoured 
to  ooneeal  tbehr  uneashiess,  though  from  different  motives ;  Edwin  to  hide  his  own  villany, 
wA  William  to  prevent  their  hearts  being  agonized  with  he  knew  not  what,  and  what  he 
wUied,  but  dreaded  to  hear. 

Edwin  was  a  fir  better  dissembler  than  his  offother»  and  first  overcame  his  confusion, 
ihnply  infomdng  his  friends  that  he  had  received  another  letter  pratsiag  hb  immediate  return  ; 
bat  that  he  hoped  to  see  them  again  in  the  space  of  a  month  at  farthest ;  that  he  would  now 
tiha  one  of  their  horses  to  tbe  next  maricet  town,  frnas  whence  he  coold  immediately  procure 
tflonveyance. 

Hii  venerable  parents  would  have  qne«Uoned  him  respecting  his  repeated  and  peremptory 
call  ;  but  Edwin  appeared  so  indosed  in  reserve  and  caution,  that  the  good  man,  with  a  sigh^ 
Iritbdraw  his  suit,  and  observing  his  son*s  impatience  to  be  gone,  told  him  to  take  any  of  the 
he  approved ;  and  fearing  his  uneasiness  might  proceed  from  want  of  money,  pressed 
with  a  supply,  which,  however,  Edwin  declined,  even  to  obsUnacy.  He  then  left  tbe 
pggtj,  and  hastened  to  take  leave  of  Agnes,  who  was  locked  ia  her  chamber,  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  her  life  ;  but  she  wished  now  to  conceal  herself  ft«m  herself;  but  her  conscience^ 
Aanbly  poignant  Irom  sensibility  and  wounded  virtue,  had  fixed  a  barbed  arrow  in  her  bo* 
1^— J  wUefa  she  could  never  withdraw,  nor  whose  anguish  she  could  palliate. 

Edwm  calling,  she  however  replied—"  I  will  attend  to  you  directly  below;'*  and  opening 
lbs  door  with  a  sigh,  passed  him  and  descended  tlie  stairs,  he  in  vain  attempting  to  deUin  her. 

By  this  time  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  eonfusion ;  and  renewing  his  promises,  he 
leeeived  their  affectionate  farewell,  departing  in  two  hours  after  the  receipt  of  his  last  letter. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 
was  no  sooner  departed,  than  William,  drawing  his  father  aside,  with  caution  informed 
cyf  Edwin's  discomposure  at  receiving  the  letter.  *"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he, 
■•  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  I  not  thought  it  for  his  happiness.  Edwin's  good  nature, 
■irf,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  constitutional  cheerfulness,  may,  I  doubt  not,  have  drawn  him  into 
■ome  difficulty,  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself!  I  almost  fear  to  speak  my  wishes, 
Mi  why  should  I  hesitate  ?  You  have  frequently  honoured  me  by  calling  me  your  represen- 
tative ;  would  you  condescend  to  make  me  such  now,  I  would  go  to  London,  and  examine 
|f*M>  the  immediate  situation  of  Edwin ;  if  he  has  any  pecuniary  difficulties,  remove  them ;  and, 
fianlly,  bring  down  Emma,  whom  I  well  know  you  wish  returned." 

Godwin  for  a  moment  regarded  his  son,  unable  to  reply,  tears  failfaig  down  his  cheeks.  At 
Itagth,  embracing  him,  he  saidt  "  My  son,  my  son,  sorely  thou  art  the  fhvnurtta  gflt  of  God ; 
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thou  aDticipatest  my  words,  but  not  my  wSihes*  I  am  not  blind  to  the  clond  that  hangi  ofer 
Edwin,  but  for  thy  offer  ahould  have  snffered  in  silence,  unable  to  develope  it ;  let  ui,  thra, 
form  some  excuse  for  thy  absence  to  thy  mother,  Fanny,  and  her  gentle  sister ;  as  for  Ber- 
nard, I  will  tell  him  our  intention;  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  applaud  our  honest  deceit" 

Bernard  entering  in  the  height  of  the  conversation,  was  informed  of  the  whole,  under 
promise,  however,  of  not  revealing  it  to  either  of  his  daughters,  which  he  firmly  promised ;  ii 
the  meantime  good-naturedly  endeavouring  to  laugh  them  out  of  their  fears,  olMenring,  **hd 
was  sure  Edwin  was  both  a  good  and  a  prudent  lad ;  and  for  any  difference  in  his  behaTioor, 
they  should  consider  his  change  of  situation,  and  that  gentlemen  had  frequently  more  to 
ruffle  their  thohghts  than  farmers,  though  they  might  choose  to  keep  it  to  themselves.'* 

Williamp  with  his  father's  approbation,  determined  to  depart  on  the  following  morning,  sod 
join  his  father  in  London ;  and  accordingly,  at  supper,  Bernard,  by  agreement,  asked  hiai  if 
he  could  contrive  to  set  off  on  the  next  day  to  York,  as  he  had  a  relation  there  who  wu  dek, 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  ride  so  far  on  horseback  himself? 

William  immediately  expressed  his  willingness,  and  the  affair  was  soon  concluded,  imsiif* 
pected  by  either  Mrs  Godwin  or  Agnes  ;  but  the  keen  and  attentive  eye  of  tenderaeis  mi 
not  so  easily  deceived ;  Fanny  read  the  unusual  gloom  in  her  William's  features,  thoqgh 
determined  to  conceal  her  suspicions. 

On  their  retiring  to  rest,  William  could  not  avoid  observing  Fanny  was  unhappy.  She 
was  silent,  and  appeared  to  press  the  young  Reuben  with  redoubled  affection  to  her  bosom, 
while  a  tear  would  now  and  then  escape  her  eye,  and  fall  on  bis  dimpled  cheek.  **  Whst  ii 
the  matter,  my  love,  my  wife  ?"  said  William ;  "you  are  unbsppy,  and  I  have  a  right  to  cisim 
a  share.'*  "Forgive  me,"  replied  she,  weeping,  **but  you  are  not,  I  think,  going  to  Tofk." 
*'  Suppose  I  am  not,  where  can  I  go  that  the  remembrance  of  your  tenderness  and  virtue  will 
not  cheer  me  ?  Dry  your  tears,  love,  and  you  shall  hear  my  destination,  for  I  know  yon  will 
not  disclose  it  to  my  mother  or  Agnes,  whom  I  fear  to  alarm."  He  then  informed  her  of  his 
determioatfon  of  hastening  to  London,  as  he  was  rather  uneasy  at  the  behaviour  of  Edwio, 
and  yet  more  concerned  at  the  protracted  stay  of  Emma. 

Fanny  entirely  coincided  in  the  prudence  of  his  journey,  while  she  grieved  at  Us  oecessitf, 
yet  hoped  all  his  fears  were  groundless  ;  then  promised  to  conceal  her  own  uneasiness  for  the 
sake  of  his  mother  and  Agnes  ;  and,  finally,  entreated  him,  in  such  a  great  and  hateful  eity, 
(as  she  hod  heard  it  represented)  to  be  careful  of  his  own  safety,  and  by  no  means  to  harry 
back  on  her  account,  until  his  heart  was  fully  satisfied  in  respect  to  his  brother,  '*  as,"  condndwl 
she,  **  an  inconsiderate  haste  might  leave  you  still  unhappy,  and  uninformed  in  reqpect  of  h^ 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  doubly  caress  Reuben,  trace  your  features  in  the  lineaments  of  hii 
little  visage,  talk  to  him  of  your  absence,  of  your  return,  while  the  unfeeling  little  Tariet,"  eon- 
eluded  she,  fondly  kissing  her  babe,  *' will  smile  at  both." 

William  caught  her  in  his  arms,  alternately  embracing  her  and  the  infant,  then  he  retired 
with  her  to  rest,  happy  as  the  first  created  pair,  before  guilt  had  banished  peace  from  thrir 
bosoms. 

William  rose  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  having  taken  an  early  breakfast  with  his  fitnily, 
departed  on  horseback  for  the  metropolis,  which  he  reached  five  days  after  his  brother,  who 
rode  post  the  whole  journey. 

Edwin,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  had  immediately  gone  to  Mrs  Delmer's,  who  confirmed  the 
vexatious  tidings  she  had  before  sent  him.  At  first  his  rage  knew  no  bounds  ;  he  execrated 
Whitmore,  Emma,  and  himself,  nor  did  he  spare  Mrs  Delmer  in  his  passion ;  then  rushing 
from  the  house,  hastened  to  Wbitmore's,  where,  however,  he  could  hear  nothing  more  tlisn  ho 
already  knew  respecting  their  departure,  but  was  presented  by  one  of  the  domestics  wift  i 
letter  which  had  arrived  three  days  before,  and  which  bore  a  foreign  post-mark.  On  opening 
it,  he  found  it  came  from  Whitmoro,  and  contained  these  words  :-— 

"  DicAR  Edwin,—  You  have  stolen  my  sister ;  and,  as  I  hate  to  be  undone,  I  have  itoloB 
yours — but  it  is  a  mere  exchange ;  yet  I  wish  to  act  generously,  and  must  confess  that  I  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain ;  you  are  welcome  to  my  wife  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  the  meoii' 
time,  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  attendant  on  the  marriage  state.  You  pleased  yourseU^  so 
have  I ;  and  I  trust  you  have  too  much  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  angry  at  the 
step  I  have  taken,  particularly  when  I  assure  you,  that  your  sister  is  dearer  to  me  than  lifc 
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fhat  ber  luppineM  shall  b«  ny  particular  oare.  I  pretviiM  you  hare  heard  of  my  aflkir 
wllh  Darlevflle.  I  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  notice  his  amour  with  my  wife ;  hut  to 
fpeak  disrespeetfully  of  my  sister  and  my  beloved  Emma,  was  too  much  even  for  philosophy 
to  bear.  Adieu !  I  shall  malie  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  before  I  return,  but  if  settled  ia 
any  plaoe  for  a  time,  you  shall  hear  from  me. 

**  Calauk  ^  WHiTifoai.** 

Edwin's  rage  was  redoubled  by  this  epistle,  with  which,  open  in  his  hand,  he  flew  to  Mrs 
Whitmore's  apartment,  expecting,  that  although  the  lady  was  faulty,  she  would,  in  this  case, 
be  as  outrageous  as  himself;  but  he  was  disappointed— she  only  laughed  at  his  emotion, 
ridiculing  him  for  being  so  vehemently  exasperated  at  an  occurrence  which  was  so  common  in 
life,  and  that,  if  he  had  had  the  least  penetration,  must  have  foreseen.  *'  But  what,  in  tho 
name  of  wonder,  does  he  say  ?"  added  she.  *'  Does  he  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage? 
P6r  my  part,  I  knew  of  it  a  week  after  it  took  place,  though  I  did  not  mention  it  to  him,  and 
gave  you  credit  for  an  apt  scholar,  a  pupil  worthy  your  preceptor.  But  tell  me,  does  the 
letter  contain  any  secret ;  or  may  I  see  it  V  '*  Take  it,"  replied  Edwhi,  sullenly,  "  the  letter 
tX  hait  is  worthy  the  writer.'' 

Mrs  Whitmore  received  it,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  began  laughing  immode- 
rately. *'  By  my  life,"  said  she,  "  Whitmore  is  a  delightful  fellow,  notwithstandmg  he  treats 
me  10  cavalierly  ;  were  he  not  my  husband,  I  should  certainly  be  in  love  with  liim.  Take  my 
adrice,  Edwin,  and  do  not,  when  you  meet,  quarrel  about  trifles.  Bellevo  me,  you  have, 
whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  best  of  the  bargain,  have  not  only  the  woman  but 
the  fortune,  he  the  woman  only.  Which,  I  pray  then,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  has  the 
advantage,  even  though  I  should  not  be  thrown  in  to  make  up  tho  deficiency  ?"  "  But 
suppose,"  replied  Edwin,  half  rallied  from  his  vexation,  **  I  should  refuse  anything  short  of  the 
ftill  compensation  V*  **  Why,  in  that  case,"  returned  she  smiling,  **  I  should  say  you  were  an 
avaricious  wretch,  and  as  bad  as  your  patron." 

This  discourse  was  for  some  time  pursued  with  the  same  degree  of  spirit,  until  the  subject 
became  so  for  realized,  that  Edwin  at  length  departed,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
fully  revenged  on  Whitmore. 

On  Edwin's  return,  he  found  the  domestics  at  Mrs  Delmor's  (who  hereafter  must  be  called 
Godwin)  prepared  to  receive  him  as  their  master,  the  lady  having  declared  her  marriage. 
Though  his  promotion  and  this  distinction  would  at  any  other  time  have  gratified  his  pride, 
and  overbalanced  every  other  idea,  yet  he  now  accepted  their  attentions  with  coldness.  His 
heart  was  torn  with  contending  passions,  which  even  wished-for  wealth  could  not  alleviate— 
the  departure  of  Emma,  which  almost  drove  him  to  despair,  and  the  distempered  frenzy  of 
deeire  (which  he  called  love)  for  Agnes.  To  pursue  Emma  without  any  certain  route  he  knew 
would  be  in  vain ;  besides,  his  marriage  in  the  meantime  might  reach  Inglewood,  and  Agnes  be 
loit  for  ever.  This  idea  soon  banished  all  thoughts  of  following  Emma,  whoso  absence  he, 
however,  determined  to  keep  secret  as  long  as  possible,  at  least  until  ho  got  Agnes  in  his 
power. 

Thus  resolved,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  discontent  under  tho  specious  guise  of 
uneasiness  for  his  sister,  his  unsuspecting  wife  viewing  him  with  too  partial  an  eye  to  suspect 
hifl  dissimulation. 

Five  days  after,  as  before  mentioned,  arrived  William,  who  repaired  immediately  to  the 
house  he  thought  Mrs  Delmer's,  intending  first  to  visit  his  sister,  supposing  Edwin  still  resided 
at  Whitmore's.  Though'  a  stranger  in  London,  as  his  direction  was  clear,  ho  had  not  much 
difficulty  to  find  it;  and,  tying  his  horse  to  the  rails,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired  for 
the  lady.  William's  good  person  and  natural  affability  was  with  every  one  a  powerful  letter  of 
recommendation;  and  the  domestics  immediately  showed  him  into  an  apartment,  and 
requested  his  name.  **  William  Godwin,"  replied  he,  *'  tell  her,  from  Inglewood,  and  that 
I  request  to  pay  her  my  respects." 

When  the  servants  announced  this  unexpected  visitor,  Mrs  Godwin  was  alone ;  she  was 
amased,  as  sho  was  certain  Edwin  knew  not  of  his  journey.  He  had  told  her  that  he  had 
diaolosed  his  marriage  to  his  father  and  William  only,  who  were  to  declare  it  on  his  departure, 
aa  he  had  no  wish  to  distress  Agnes,  who,  he  said,  he  feared  was  yet  rather  attached  to  him. 
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Af  for  the  elopomont  of  Emma^tbat  be  iarorHied  her  he  oould-nefe  roMlvetankentleAi  %M  at 
least  he  boerd  more  of  the  bimineet. 

The  parties  were  thus  hi  mutual  ifl;noraaee  when  they  met,  Mrs  Godwin  ^uddarkif  that  ii 
foil  to  her  lot  to  diflcloM  the  flight  of  his  sister,  particularly  as  it  was  with  Wbitnoreb 

Mrs  Godwin  met  him  at  the  door,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  bode  him  welooBM^  oad-n- 
prossing  her  sorrow  that  Edwin  was  gone  out.  This  declaration  struck  William .  as  Mthing 
uncommon,  as  Edwin,  he  surmised,  might  just  have  paid  her  a  vi«it«  Having  returned  hii 
compliments,  his  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  in  search  of  Emma.  '*  And  myjistor,  madaB^** 
said  he,  "  has  long  intruded  on  your  kindneus ;  I  am  charged  with  the  thanks  of  my  pareati, 
and  mean  to  take  her  home  with  mo.  At  some  future  period,  perhaps,  you  will  eondeecead, 
to  honour  us  with  a  visit,  as  you  pass  to  your  scut."  Mrs  Godwin  bowed;  she  felt  awkward 
that  William  did  not  cungratulnte  her  on  her  marriage,  and  know  not  hew  to  reply  to  him  re- 
specting Emma.  '*  You  are  silcnf,  nmdaUi,"  said  William,  with  an  emotion  he  could  not 
entirely  suppress,  observing  she  made  no  answer.  *'  May  I  not  sec  my  sister  ?"  Thus  urgtd* 
she  could  not  avoid  a  reply.  "  For  pity's  soke,  Mr  Godwin,"  said  she,  "  do  not  press  the  sab" 
jcct  until  Edwin's  roturn ;  I  expect  him  momentarily.  You  may  believe  uic,  whatever  bnppfOI 
to  disturb  your  family  is  distressing  te  me."  "  If  anything  has  happened  to  my  iiiterf  for 
Heaven's  sake  disclose  it  instantly ;  my  soul  cannot  bear  suspense  on  u  subject  so  near  us  oil. 
I  truly  confpHS  I  suspected  something  on  Edwin's  receiving  the  last  letter,  and  could  net  mt 
satisfied  until  I  hastened  to  town.  Speak,  madofn,  my  distrou  is  not  immaterial  {  ii  Ernies 
sick-^ead?  I  can  hear  of  either  as  becomes  a  man-i-wbat  I  dread  far  more,  disfraocd  hensK 
and  family  ?"  Mrs  Godwin  still  hesitated,  until  again  pressed  with  on  eurnestucas  that  alncit 
shocked  her,  she  replied,  "  ludced,  my  dear  Mr  Godwin,  this  unhappy  business  you  nsy 
believe  has  greatly  distressed  mo,  particularly  as  the  aggressor  is  tny  brother."  '*  Romiffa, 
madam,"  interrupted  William,  impatiently ;  "  I  have  heard  eaough  to  plunge  ray  unhappy 
parents  into  an  untimely  grave."  "  My  husband,"  resumed  Mrs  Godwin,  "iveiaJd  instaatlj 
have  pursued  them,  but  his  absence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  (heir  route,  niMiecuoh  a  step 
fruitless;  they  can  be  traced  no  farther  than  Abbeville."  **  Abandoned,  deluded  gM.'" 
exclaimed  William,  his  voice  choked  with  contending  passions  ;  **  is  this  the  nUan  ye«  moke 
for  eighteen  years'  watchful  tenderness— parents  who  never  regarded  you  but  wttbasmik!? 
Ungrateful  wretch  I  I  will,  however,  if  possible,  find  you  ;  and  if  a  spark  of  virtue  lemslas 
in  your  bosom,  endeavour  to  revive  it.  Pardon  mo,  madam,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  1 1 
think  that  you  kindly  mentioned  that  your  husband  would  have  pursued  theni«-'escttae  as,.  I 
did  not  know  you  were  married ;  but  why  is  Edwin  supine  in  this  cruel  busiaeie  ?" 

William's  answer  increased  Mrs  Godwin's  perplexity ;  he  expressed  his  ignorance  d  hsr 
marriage,  and  spoke  of  her  husband  and  Edwin  as  separate  persons*  **  Your^yeu  are^  I  fesr, 
Mr  Godwin,**  replied  she,  "under  some  mistake.*'  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  thcn»  mnH^^  qob* 
descend  to  set  me  right ;  if  you  con  lessen  my  torturos,  I  will  bless  you }  at  least,"  eoododid 
he,  "  I  am  sure  you  cannot  increase  them."  "  1  would  it  were  in  toy  power  te  remote  thear 
replied  she.  "  What  I  have  to  say  will  not,  however,  augment  them.  I  surely  misunderstoei 
Edwin  when  ho  informed  me  that  ho  had  divulged  his  marriage  to  his  father  and  yoaraelA'* 
<«  His  marriage  I"  said  William ;  ''his  marriage  1"  repeated  he  again,  after  a momenfto  pause : 
*•  whose  marriage  ?— not  surely  my  brother  >kiwin'8  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  Edwin  is  my  husband  i  we 
have  been  married  these  three  montlis.''  '*  Your  husband  I  then  you  are  married  to  a  villafair 
exclaimed  he,  throwing  himself  into  a  oliair  from  whenco  lie  had  just  rken.  **  Great  Gedf 
how  blind  is  man !  I  thought  my  miseries  incapable  of  increase,  and  they  are  now  fidlen  four' 
fold  on  mc.  Parents— Agnes— Fanny— all— all  will  sink  beneath  this  cruel  stroke  r  ^  Surely, 
sir,"  interrupted  Mrs  Godwin  haughtily,  "  Edwin's  marriage  with  mo  cannot  have  inereissd 
your  unhappiness?"  ''You,  perhaps,  did  not  know  of  Ins  engagoracnts  to  Agnes;  yet  I 
th<>ught  you  had.  Excuse  mc,  madam,  I  cannot  stay ;  my  mind  is  too  much  torn  with  angalsh. 
Favour  me  with  all  you  know  respecting  my  unhappy  sister;  I  wouU,  if  posHible,  seek  her, 
but  fear  my  labour  would  be  vain.     Wo  will,  if  you  please,  banikh  all  other  subjects.^ 

Mrs  Godwin  then  briefly  related  all  she  knew  res|)ecting  the  elopement  of  Emma  with 
Whitmorci  saying  tlie  advantage  was  taken  unsuspected  by  her,  and  in  herabatnce*  and 
finallyp  that  to  pursue  them  would  be  usdeas,  ai  their  route  wu  unkaown. 
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Wb«o  ilMoimelttdod,  WlUUm  rope, Md  wai Hbout  to  takt  hU  leata^  tuyinff  Iw ihoiild  let 
4C  •gain  imntdltttely  lor  th«  Foretl,  boing  uooartcin  wbat  »t«p  to  puniM  iwUl  k^  kid  too- 
(ultod  with  bif  fbtUer,  m  1m  darad  not  trust  to  writing,  luAowlag  tbtitrokt  would  Ml  lo  bM?y 
M  to  netd  tU  Us  procMitioa  and  earo  io  divulging  it. 

**  You  will  nor,  »ur«»"  said  Mrs  Godwin,  **  depart  until  Bdwin's  retara  ?  Lot  no  aiureat 
grour  stay'^-be  cajsaot  be  long,  and  would,  I  am  eooviocod,  blama  ma  for  auiTeriiig  jou  to  leave 
ua  10  hastUy."  **  No,  madoaa,  be  would  rather  tbanii  you*  had  you  even  preisod  my  absenoe ; 
but  1  muat  be  gone/'  continuod  be»  advancing  towardji  the  door,  "and  wish  you  more  happl- 
MM  than  I  have  nofv  to  expeot "  With  these  words,  io  epito  of  her  entreatiei^  be  left  her,  and 
nounted  bi«  liorae,  first  requestlog  the  sorvaot  to  direct  him  to  Mr  Whilmoro*!.  **  I  will  call 
thero,"  said  he,  mentally,  aa  ha  rode  forward ;  <<  pcrbapa  the  villahi  bellod  bia  wile  (  froan  hie 
conduct,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  did.  Kdwin,  too,  confirmed  his  assertions;  but  what  are 
the  words  of  such  men?  I  will  go^  and  doubt  aot  to  ind  their  character  of  her  false  I  Pcr- 
Jupt  ibe  MtM  too  virtuoua  to  coontonaBco  their  villany,  and  posalbly  from  thaoee  arose  tbelr 
^iiiUuB  of  her/' 

laspreased  with  this  idea,  he  redo  to  her  house,  determined  to  proeare  ftom  the  lady  more 
mtUia  informatioa,  not  doubting  b«t  be  sbould  iind  her  ovorwhelmed  with  soirow ;  and 
imlf  persuaded  that  all  he  had  before  beard  to  her  diaadfantaga  would  prove  fialee.  On  hia 
arrival,  fearing  she  should  refuse  to  see  iiim,  from  his  consanguinity  to  Emmo,  be  ehnt^y  d^ 
ikod  the  serraDt  to  inform  her,  a  person  on  particular  busiaesa  desired  to  speak  to  her. 

The  nan  led  the  way  into  an  apartment,  and  desired  him  to  bo  eeatod ;  than  proeacded  to 
aaiiesBee  bim  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  presently  returning,  informed  him  his  mistress  woold 
wail  on  him  presently.  William,  now  left  aloue,  was,  for  some  roomcats,  lost  in  theaght. 
The  partition  between  the  rooms  being,  however,  sHght,  his  meditations  were  aeon  interrupted 
hj  two  voioes»  ooe  of  whom  was  singing.«i» 

"Com«,  comi',  14(1  aditiu  to  f««r, 

LoT«  ftnd  Harmony  livu  ber«  ! 

No  dowviitie  j««lMw  jftra, 

Bttxcioic  tAMUdtiW,  wordy  wars. 
Id  my  preMmce  wilt  tppuAr  ; 
Lore  Bud  Bai  umij  ww^m  Mere  !** 

**  Dut  I  win  neither  sing  nor  say  any  more  till  I  have  dlHpatched  my  visitor,"  contiiM»ed  the 
aame  voice.  **  Hy  bis  namelnss  modesty,  it  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  Mr  Whitmoro'a  owditorsy 
with  a  bill  as  long  ai  my  arm ;  but  I  shuU  dispatch  him  iu  an  instant.'* 

With  these  words,  the  lady  opened  the  door,  and  assuming  more  gravitv,  said,  **  If  yo« 
please,  Ur,  I  will  now  attend  to  your  business." 

Willlan),  more  overpowered  than  before  with  vexation  to  find  bo  had  called  on  so  dof* 
plcable  a  wretch,  yot  determined  to  advance  and  question  her ;  but  bad  no  aooaer  enUred 
the  room,  than  hu  became  fixed  as  a  statue,  with  surpriuo  and  horror  ;  for  on  a  sofa,  lolling^ 
hiH  brother  Kdwin,  apparently  quite  at  his  case.  *' Amazement  !*'  exclaimed  Edwio,  starting 
from  his  seat,  hunily  lens  astonished  tlmn  William.  *'U  ii  possible— my  brother  I"  **  No* 
you  mistake/'  replied  William^  putting  him  bock  with  hia  hand,  for  he  had  advanced  towards 
him ;  **  you  h:ivi!  no  brother ;  you  lost  him  when  you  became  a  villain  !**  The  first  idea  that 
atruck  Edwin  was,  that  his  itcduction  of  Agnes  was  discovered,  and  that  he  shoidd  lose  l)or 
fbr  ever ;  angor  and  distraction  at  this  thought  mastered  every  other  oonsiderotion ;  and 
huDiIliiitcd  to  be  thus  treated  before  tlie  haughty  Mrs  Whitmore  by  bis  rustic  brother-^**  A 
villain,*'  ccliocd  he,  seizing  William  by  the  arm ;  "  dare  not  to  ropcaU  it,  lest  I  indeed  forget 
our  relatiunMhip."  *'  Yes,"  replied  William,  with  equal  heat,  **  a  false  and  moat  despicable 
villain,  destitute  of  honour  and  honesty !  Nay,  unhand  me,"  oontinuad  he,  shaking  Edwin 
off*,  who  appeared  almost  ready  to  strike  him,  **  lest  1  should  bo  tompted  to  chastise  you  on 
the  spot.'* 

Mrs  Whitmore,  by  this  altercation,  discovering  her  mistake  in  respect  to  the  stranger^ 
and  fearing  Honic  mischief,  screamed  aloud,  and  violently  pulled  the  bell  {  un  which  three  aor^ 
vants  rushed  into  the  room,  and  in  some  measure  cahned  tlie  impetuosity  o(  both  bro- 
thers. '*  Kdwin  needs  no  protoction,"  sold  William,  *'  he  is  beneath  my  resentment.  I  came 
to  Inquire  of  my  unhappy  sitter,  whoso  fault  is  already  loMenad  wbea  I.aaa  what  dangori 
her  inexperience  has  been  exposed  to." 
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Mrs  Wldtniora  would,  if  possible,  have  adopted  her  usual  haughtiness,  but  her  behaviov, 
like  an  arrow  drawn  agahist  an  impenetrable  target,  only  rebounded  without  injury  to  the 
object.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  return  scorn  for  scorn,  but  appeared  to  feel  her  eflbrts  u 
little  as  doth  a  giant  those  of  a  pigmy.  Edwin,  too,  after  the  first  exertion  of  pasiioB, 
seemed  sunk*within  himself,  and  blushing  in  spite  of  all  his  pride,  to  appear  to  owe  his  safety 
to  the  domestics,  entreated  Mrs  Whitmore  to  command  their  absence ;  which  being  at  lengtb 
complied  with,  unable  to  bear  the  presence  of  his  brother,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Wniiam,  who  was  anxious  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  his  sister,  on  Edwiu'ls  leaving  the 
apartment,  made  a  cold  apology  to  the  lady  for  what  had  passed,  and  began  the  fiaeoiine 
nearest  his  heart ;  but  finding  he  could  procure  no  information,  soon  left  her,  and  renmmt- 
Ing  his  horse,  with  a  heavy  heart  took'  his  way  towards  Inglewood. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Whbn  Edwin  left  his  brother,  he  hastened  home,  whero  he  was  soon  informed  of  all  that  hid 
passed  in  the  interview  between  William  and  Mrs  Godwin,  the  lady  not  sparing  her  reproadMi 
for  his  duplicity.  Edwin  was  not  in  a  temper  to  bear,  much  len  to  palliate,  and  high  words  h 
consequence  ensued.  To  a  charge  of  ingratitude  he  replied  with  a  thousand  curses  agiiint 
bis  own  folly,  until  at  length  the  lady  retired  highly  displeased.  Edwin  neither  endeavwrisg 
to  detain  nor  soothe  her. 

No  sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he  gave  way  to  the  mingled  passions  that  overwhelmed  faia. 
**  It  is  now  complete  I"  exclaimed  he ;  **  I  have  gained  the  points  on  which  I  fixed  my  hip|ii- 
ness— loeoM,  and  the  possession  of  Agnes,  and  yet  am  plunged  in  the  depth  of  misery^Mbeiy 
too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear,  for  have  I  not  lost  all  that  made  life  desirable  ?  Pttrsstt 
— Agnes — brother^that  brother  whose  friendship  was  once  so  necessary  to  my  happiness;  Iw 
spurned  me — despised  me  -,  that  temper  I  never  before  saw  ruffled  with  passion,  was  now  Wh 
governable  !  By  hell,  vice  has  made  me  a  coward !  Had  he  even  struck  me,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  returned  it.  My  sister  dishonoured  too  1  Accursed  Whitmoro,  thou  shalt  pay  for 
all,  for  thou  art  the  original  cause ;  the  tempter  that  first  seduced  me  from  home,  happinea, 
love,  and  virtue— that  first  taught  me  to  laugh  at  vows,  and  gratify  my  passions  at  the  expense 
of  innocence  and  honour,  mayest  thou  be  accursed  as  1 1  then  annihilation  will  be  mercy ;  yet 
had  I  but  Agnes  to  soothe  my  cares,  I  could  yet  be  comparatively  happy  !"^happy  T  continued 
he,  after  a  pause ;  '*  by  Heaven,  I  will !  they  already  hate,  despise,  and  curse  me— they  can 
do  no  moro;  and  such  a  prize  is  worth  a  bold  effort. " 

Towards  evening  he  returned  to  Mrs  Whitmore,. as  he  was  curious  to  hear  how  hh  bro- 
ther's visit  had  concluded,  having  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  immediately  set  out  on  his  return 
for  the  country ;  he  likewise  wished,  if  possible,  to  escape  from  himself,  and  Mrs  Whitmare'8 
levity  was  the  most  speedy  palliative  he  could  think  of.  As  for  his  wife,  now  she  began,  as  he 
surmised,  to  suspect  his  villany,  she  became  almost  hateful  to  him ;  so  true  it  is,  that  not  aa- 
firequently  the  aggressor  finds  it  most  difficult  to  pardon. 

Mrs  Whitmore  rallied  him  on  the  whole  transaction ;  his  brother*s  behaviour  she  construed 
to  proceed  from  his  displeasure  respecting  Emma,  and  a  supposition  that  Edwin  had  not  been 
sufficiently  attentive  to  her,  for  anger  at  his  marriage  she  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of; 
nay,  she  was  astonished  that  the  satisfaction  she  supposed  he  must  feel  from  that  circumstance 
had  not  obliterated  all  other  ideas.     "  I  thinis,"  said  she,  "  he  might,  at  least,  have  behaved 
with  more  politeness  before  me ;  but  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  would  the  handsome  ruitie 
have  had  you  done  ;~keep  a  duenna  to  guard  her  ?^cry  your  mercy,  she  had  one,  though,  I 
confess,  not  sufficiently  vigilant,  for  she  was  engaged  in  her  own  affairs ; — or  did  he  wish  jsOf 
now  the  mischief  is  done,  to  set  off*,  like  another  Quixote,  in  search  of  the  ravi&her,  and  rescae 
the  damsel  ?    Nay,  never  look   serious.     Have  I  not  equal  cause,  when  I  have  lost  my  dear 
spouse,  yet  bear  it  with  patience  ?    Why  did  not  you  answer  your  brother  in  the  scripture 
language  he  is  accustomed  to,  making  free  with  the  words  of  Cain — '  Am  I  my  sister*s  keeper?* ' 
'*  Damnation,  madam  !**  replied  Edwin,  **  you  go  too  far  T*  then  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa^be 
muttered  between  his  closed  teeth,  <*  I  am  indeed  Cain,  cursed  of  God  and  man.'* 

Edwin's  compunction  was,  however,  far  from  being  permanent ;  before  the  night  closed, 
the  company  of  Mrs  Whitmore  had  greatly  alleviated  it,  though  reflection,  when  he  was  alone, 
returned  with  redoubled  poignancy.  He  certainly  did  not  love  her;  but  she  was  a  voluptnaiy 
in  pleasure,  and  fiucinated  his  senses  at  the  expense  of  his  reason.     Her  pasdons  were  by 
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nature  violent,  and,  aatought  by  educaUon  to  subdue  theniy  they  had  faiaed  fresh  strength 
by  the  neglect  of  Wbitmore,  whom  she  had  long  regarded  with  indifierence^  and  amused  her- 
self as  best  suited  her  inclinations;  but  as,  until  very  lately,  she  had  been  cautious  in  her  out* 
ward  conduct,  was  universally  well  received.  The  affair  with  Darleville  had  been  the  most 
public,  probably  from  his  vanity ;  for  she  certainly  felt  no  particular  affection  for  him,  having 
dismvsed  him  before  the  duel  took  place,  expressed  no  uneasiness  when  she  heard  he  was 
wounded,  nor  pleasure  when  informed  he  was  out  of  danger. 

While  Edwin  was  endeavouring  to  dissipate  his  merited  uneasiness,  William,  as  he  ad- 
vanced on  his  journey,  was  forming  a  thousand  different  plans  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  news 
he  had  to  communicate  to  his  friends,  while  his  own  heart  was  distracted  with  grief  and  vex- 
ation. He  had  made  the  journey  to  town  on  his  own  horse,  but  found  that  unequal  to  the 
speed  with  which  he  wished  to  return,  and  therefore  left  it  to  be  brought  down  by  the  wag- 
goner, and  returned  post. 

William,  by  this  means,  reached  the  Forest  much  sooner  than  either  his  fatner  or  wif^,  who 

knew  his  real  destination,  could  expect ;  for  Mrs  Godwin  and  Agnes  had  no  suspicion  ot  the 

truth.     As  he  advanced  towards  home,  the  tidings  he  had  to  communicate  became  so  painful, 

that  he  slackened  hislpace;  and  the  pleasure  he  would  have  otherwise  felt  at  the  idea  of  embracing 

his  dear  wife,  smiling  babe,  and  family,  was  lost  in  the  agonizing  thought,  that  it  should  fall 

to  his  lot  to  disclose  events,  whose  effects,  he  much  feared,  would  have  a  fatal  tendency.     It 

was  the  close  of  day  when  he  reached  home.     Never  before  had  he  thought  it  painful  to  cross 

the  threshold ;  he  reflected,  with  vexation  on  the  speed  he  had  used  on  his  journey.    **  It  is," 

said  he,  "as  if  I  was  in  haste  to  distress  them  as  deeply  as  myself."    He  then,  not  meeting 

any  one,  turned  bis  horse  into  the  stable,  and  with  an  irresolute  step  advanced  towards  the 

door ;  when  in  the  kitchen,  he  heard  Fanny,  whose  voice  was  wild  music,  singing  to  her 

infant, — 

**  There's  nae  luck  aboat  the  hocse. 
There's  nae  lack  at  a' ; 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  hoHse, 
When  our  g^de  man*s  awa. 

"  Sao  sweet  his  yoice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue. 
His  breath  like  caller  air. 
Bis  Tery  tread  has  mnsic  in't. 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

<*There*s  nae  luck,  &c." 

^    '*  Oh,  it  is  too  much,"  exclaimed  William.    "  Inhuman,  barbarous  monster !  for  I  cannot 

call  him  brother  who  rends  asunder  such  ties,  and  agonizes  those  he  is  bound,  by  every  scnti- 

ment  of  honour  and  gratitude,  to  protect.     Alas  !  I  have  now  no  brother no  sister  1  would 

to  heaven  I  never  had,  or  that  they  had  died  in  infancy— innocent  and  happy  !" 

He  now  entered,  and  found  his  parents  and  Fanny  seated  together ;  all  leaped  up  to  receive 

him :   Fanny  depositing  her  charge  in  the  cradle,  and  flying  into  his  arms,  Mrs  Godwin  unsus- 

piciously  inquiring  after  Bernard's  friend,  while  Godwin  fixed  his  eyes  in  silence  on  the  altered 

and  pale  face  of  his  son,  and  already  shuddered  at  the  expectation  of  what  he  had  to  repeat. 

*» His  brow's  the  title  pagfe 

That  speaks  the  nature  of  a  tragic  Tonune. 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  of  thy  cheek 

Is  apter  than  thy  tonrue  to  tell  thy  errand. 

E'en  such  a  n)an,  so  taint,  so  spiritless. 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone. 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  would  hare  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt; 

But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue." 

William  gave  an  evasive  answer  to  his  mother's  question,  and,  having  returned  his  wife's 
caresses,  anxiously  cast  around  his  eyes,  and  inquired  after  Bernard  and  Agnes. 

••  My  father,**  replied  Fanny,  •*  is  out,  and  our  dear  Agnes  has  been  very  indifferent  ever 
since  you  went  away,  and  is  now  retired  to  bed ;— but  how  pale  you  are,  William !  indeed  you 
arc  sadly  altered— I  am  sure  you  are  ill.  Perhaps  you  have  hurried  too  much.  I  did  not 
expect  you  yet." 

Mrs  Godwin  expressed  the  same  idea  respecting  his  appearance,  while  the  venerable  Either 
remained  silent  and  lost  in  thought ;  for  William's  speedy  return  without  Emma  confirmed  all 
his  fears.  At  that  moment  entered  Bernard,  singing,  blithe  as  a  halo  constitution  and  an 
upright  mind  could  make  hini«. 
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**  WImCv  WflUim  V*  eritd  he,  *trt  eome,  my  lad  ?  NdtMngbat  good  iiewi^  Zlutoir.  11^ 
klanianbgotveU,  IlMfor  wfaikiBf  i^iUficaiitly,  «<andthouartfatIi^  Wflttiam^iM, 
tad wroDf  hit haiidf  ia Mlenoe.  ''Why,  what  oflt?  art  thed  or  lick?— thee  lookeit  qidte 
iUi  And  what  poor  hone  Vi  in  the  stable?— 'tfs  miferable  thin,  aud  aa  weary  aa  a do|; 
thee  used  to  have  more  mercy  on  a  dnmb  beatt.  I  looked  hi  at  I  came  round,  and  eoald  not 
think  whote  hatf^firndthed  ereatnre  it  wat.** 

Before  William  could  reply,  Mr  Godwin  took  faiswifb  by  the  hand,  and  taid,  ''My  bdofdl 
Criend,  we  have  been  married  tbete  lix  and  thirty  yean,  in  ail  which  time  I  never  need  dtoeit; 
and  perhaps  it  it,  evea  in  this  instance,  unjustifiable.  WtHfam,  my  love,  haa  been  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  am  amazed  at  hit  tpeedy  return ;  he  appean  iH,  too.  I  myself  fear  all  b  not  fhoe 
at  we  could  wish ;  but  we  are  Christians,  and  will  endeavour  to  receive  the  evil  at  beoonci 
ut  in  this  transitory  state."  Mvs  Godwin  made  no  reply ;  maternal  tendemest  twelled  lo  her 
bosom,  and  was  too  poignant  to  be  relieved  by  words.  **  Speak  then,  WlUiam,**  oontSuel 
Godwbi ;  **  we  are  prepared— certainty  cannot  be  mere  horrible  than  tlds  sntpente.** 

William,  though  thut  pressed,  appeared  in  no  baste  to  reply ;  even  fiemard't  iiuitiirM  were 
marked  with  alarm ;  wUle  Fanny,  at  if  WUiiam't  affection  eouM  lecnre  her  from  tonnw, 
drew  her  chair  doter  to  his,  and  pressed  one  of  his  hands  between  both  hen. 

*<  Oh  my  lather !"  at  length  hesiuted  WilUom,  his  voice  hardly  articnUrte,  ''pardon  Ttar 
ton  for  being  the  messenger  tii  tidings  wMeh  most  wound  you  even  more  deeply  than  tlisy 
have  done  me.  Edwin,  anxioos  for  independence  and  wealth,  has— "'-'''  Gained  ft  at  the  o- 
pease  of  honour  and  rectitude  f  *  interrupted  Godwin.  WiHlamt  aiBrmative  wat  a  s%ik 
'<  No,  no  !'*  exclaimed  Mn  Godwin,  hastily ;  **  It  is  a  mistake :  yon  believe  too  easily^Wfl- 
liam  is  mirinftnned.  Edwin  is  young  and  lively,  and  may  err,  but  not  grottfy."  *  Ay,  aj/ 
taid  Bernard,  **  it  it  only  to :  William  it  so  good  himself,  he  cannot  make  proper  aUomoMB 
lor  common  frailties.  I  am  glad,  however,  Agnes  is  not  here.  He  has  made  a  trip  I  sappose 
—some  girl,  I  doubt.  Never  mind,  wc  must  keep  it  a  secret ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
wealth  and  independence  ?  "  *'  I  wiil  not  believe  it,"  replied  Mrs  Godwin ;  '*  he  loves  Agnei 
too  well  to  be  guilty  in  the  manner  you  atlude.  But  where  is  Emma— >my  chiki — why  is  she 
not  returned  with  you  ?  She  will  next  be  scandalized-— suspected ;  not  the  world  shall  now 
keep  her  from  her  mother."  '*  Alas,  where  shall  she  find  her?'*  cried  William  hivolnntarily. 
**  Find  ber ! "  screamed  Mrs  Godwin ;  ^  is  she  dead  ?— for,  living,  who  shall  hide  her  from  me  ?' 
^-"  None  but  herself,  my  mother,"  replied  William  s  "  alas  1  she  it  unworthy  of  yea  At  bif 
fled  with  a  vile  betrayer." 

A  friendly  insensibility  for  some  moments  deprived  the  wretched  mother  of  bar 
of  anguish,  and  all  remained  silent ;  but  recovering,  by  the  aid  of  Fanny,  t^ara^  la 
measure,  eased  ker  overcharged  heart.  *'  And  what  remains,  Wiiltan/'  said  the/  "faar  oot 
now  to  speak^he  blow  is  struck.  What  of  Edwin— is  he,  too,  lost?  I  cliaiya  yoi^  by 
your  love  and  doty  to  me,  speak.  I  will  know  the  wont,  and  pray  ibr  Datieaeo  to  tippiit 
it."     Godwin  repeated  the  command. 

William,  thus  pressed,  with  the  utmost  agitation,  related  all  he  knew  retpeeting  Efluat, 
concluding  with  the  marriage  of  Edwin  to  Mn  Delmer,  but  tnppressing  his  finding  hfaa  at 
Mrs  Whitmorc's.     All  remained,  for  some  time,  lost  in  astonishment,  until  at  length  Godwin 
exclaimed — **  Cruel,  deceitful  boy  I     Is  this  the  return  ior  my  anxious  care  for  your  happi* 
ness  ? — alas  I  I  feared  even  to  rcAise  what  my  heart  could  not  approve,  and,  by  a  fdie 
ndulgence,  have  undone  you.     Miserable  man  that  I  am,  how  shall  I  bear  this  stroke,  sr 
comfort  this  unhappy  sufferer/  looking  with  anguish  on  hit  wife,  *'  when  I  cannot  mydf 
support  it  ?    Ob,  God  of  mercy  ! "  exclaimed  he,  raising  his  clasped  hands,  *'  how  did  I  pray 
for  my  childreo,  and  in  thy  anger  thou  gavest  them.'*  Fanny  dropped  on  ber  kneetat  hisftit; 
'*  Oh  my  father,"  replied  she,  looking  tenderly  at  William,  <'all  your  children  are  not  the 
gifts  of  anger."    "  No,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  William  and  thyteli^  nay,  sod 
^y  Agnes  too,  have  virtues  to  overbalance  the  other's  errors,  for  ye  are  all  mine ;  and  fraai 
this  hour,  if  my  heart  is  capable  of  distinction,  Agnes  must  claim  it ;  for  who  shall  comfiirt 
her?  William,  I  doubt  not,  will  endeavour  to  requite  thee,  for  his  love  is  sincere,  and  worthy 
its  object.**    As  he  spoke  he  raised  bis  weeping  daughter-in-law,  and  pressed  her  toUf 
bosom,  while  she  hung  round  his  neck,  and  watered  his  grey  hain  with  her  tears.    "  01^ 
Benaard  1 "  cried  Godwin,  <*  let  not  this  di^de  our  friendtliip— condeam  not  all  ibr  the  erroff 
«f  one* "-.Bernard  held  out  hit  hand  and  gratped  that  of  Godv^faiy  esclaimiogy  whne  torrow 
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ahnoii  choked  bi«  speech,  **  Condettn  ymi !  may  heaven  eondenm  me  if  I  do !  No,  my 
heart  bleedi  for  you.  Ahf  William,  thou  wast  right  when  thon  bUmest  me  for  applaudtog  his 
going  to  town."  "  I  will  retire/'  said  Mrs  Godwin,  rising,  but  sinking  again  in  her  chair ; 
•«  I  am  not  well*  my  head  is  giddy,  and  my  heart  is  cold.  Give  me  your  hand,  Fanny,  and 
toad  me  to  bed.     Oh,  my  children  1— my  children !  ** 

Fanny  and  William  led  their  unhappy  mother  to  her  chamber,  where  the  former  insisted 
OB  attending  her  for  the  nqfht,  but  was  refused  by  Mrs  Godwin.  <■  No,"  said  she,  **you  will 
Iwreafter,  my  child,  I  fear,  have  to  attend  your  suffering  sister ;  surely  she  already  suspects 
•omething,  for  her  health  droops  daily."  Fanny  again  pressed  to  stay.  **  Will  not  my 
beloved  husband  be  with  me  ?"  replied  Mrs  Godwin ;  '*  we  will  pray  and  comfort  each  other. 
How  often  have  we  passed  the  hours  in  exultation  over  the  growing  virtues  of  our  cliildren*. 
tO*night  we  will  weop  over  their  vices  !  " 

Fanny  retired  and  joined  the  unhappy  father  and  William,  who  were  devising  means  how'to 
disclose  Edwin's  perfidy  to  Agnes ;  Godwin  at  length  -taking  the  task  on  himself.  The  parties 
then  withdrew  to  their  respective  chambers,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  deplore  the  depravity  that 
had  banished  happiness  from  their  bosoms  and  converted  the  mansion  of  peace  into  a  bouse  of 
nonrning. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

In  the  momii^  all  met  at  breakfast  but  Mrs  Godwhi,  wno  appeared  too  much  indisposed  to 
leave  her  bed.  Agnes,  apparently  lost  in  melancholy,  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the 
distress  that  hung  on  every  face,  and  with  a  fearful  energy  entreated  to  know  the  cause. 

Godwin  at  length  informed  her  of  Emma's  flight,  adding,  as  he  concluded,  while  tears 
etreamed  down  his  venerable  cheeks,  **  But  I  will  endeavour  to  tear  her  from  my  heart,  thou, 
Agnoi^  shalt  supply  her  place,  and  become  doubly  dear  to  me."  "  Oh,  my  beloved,  my 
unhappy  Emma,**  cried  Agnes,  weeping,  **  how  sincerely  do  I  feel  for  you  !  She  has  been 
deceived,  deluded  ;  and  if  she  can  but  be  regained,  forgive,  ray  father,  and  receive  her  to  your 
bosom.  Oh,  she  has  a  thousand  virtues  to  counterbalance  this  one  error ;  and  will,  I  hope, 
behave  hereafter  in  a  manner  to  make  you  even  forget  it.*'  As  none  seemed  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  discourse,  it  ceased  here,  and  the  breakfast  passed  in  silence,  being  removed  almost 
untouched,  each  appearing  to  shun  the  eyo  of  the  other — even  little  Reuben*!  smiles  being 
disregarded. 

The  visible  anxiety  that  already  hung  on  Agnes,  made  Godwin  doubly  unwilling  to  disclose 
the  onhappiness  that  yet  awaited  her,  yet  he  thought  it  justifiaUe  to  lengthen  her  delusion ; 
therefore,  after  breakfast,  being  alone  with  her,  he  began  the  painfUI  task.  As  he  proceeded, 
his  tenderness  redoubled  his  emotion,  and  he  was  frequently  fbr  some  time  inarticulate. 

Agnes's  behaviour,  on  the  contrary,  was  even  painfUlly  calm ;  she  shed  no  tears,  vented  no 
reproach,  but  listened  in  silence  as  one  on  whom  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  could  any  longer 
make  an  impression.  "  Oh,  my  beloved  child  1 "  concluded  the  old  man,  **  how  shall  we  be 
able  to  obliterate  from  thy  memory  the  unworthiness  of  the  ungrateful  Edwin  ?  Yet  it  shall 
be  my  daily  prayer  to  heaven  to  effect  it,  and  the  constant  endeavour  of  us  all  to  love  thee 
vrith  redoubled  affection,  particularly  of  mine,  my  child.'*  "  Oh,  I  am  unworthy,**  exclaimed 
Agnes,  breaking  silence.  "  I  am  unworthy  I— call  me  not  your  child— I  am  vile,  abandoned, 
lost.  In  an  evil  hour  I  forgot  virtue,  and  heaven  has  forsakon  me  !**  "  Impossible,  my  love  f 
Distress  has  impaired  thy  senses;  thou  wert  ever  virtuous  as  lovely,  the  delight  of  the  eye, 
and  darling  of  every  heart."  "  Oh  no,  my  more  than  father  I  -  replied  she,  filling  at  his  feet, 
the  scalding  tears  flowing  in  torrents  down  her  blushing  checks,  and  concealing  her  face  on 
bis  knees ;  *'  I  cannot  deceive  you— you  are  too  good  to  be  deceived  ;  your  kindness  pierces 
my  heart,  and  forces  me  to  lay  it  open  to  your  view ;  yet  do  not  hate— do  not  banish  me  your 
presence ;  I  cannot  bear  your  displeasure.  Though  I  am  not  the  virtuous  Agnes  you  once 
iuicw,  do  not  spurn  me^my  life  will  pay  the  forfeit."  A  gloomy  presage  seized  the  mind  of 
Godwin,  and  transfixed  his  soul  with  horror.     "  It  is  impossible,'*  said  he ;   ••  yet  speak,  my 

^gnes fear  mc  not ;  E^win  cannot  have  been  such  a  villain  I  he  did  not  sure  attempt  thy 

innocence  !  *'    Agnes  for  a  moment  made  no  reply,  at  length  oxclaimod— **  Oh,  my  father, 
Edwin  is  not  more  guilty  than  the  abandoned  Agocs  I  " 

Godwin  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  and  mingled  horror ;  resignation  and  patience  appeared 
totally  to  have  forsaken  him.    In  speechless  agony  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  toro 
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from  his  bead  its  venerable  booours.    Tbe  affrighted  (kmily  heard  the  noise,  and  rndifaif  ti| 
found  him  on  the  ground,  Agnes,  trembling  and  ready  to  fiUnt,  endeaTouring  to  ralie  tdm. 

**  Oh,  my  father ! **  cried  Fanny,  '*  why  are  you  thus?  you  will  alarm  my  mother.  Kim\ 
I  fear  she  is  already  convulsed.*'  '*  May  the  villain  who  occasioned  it  be  accursed  1  **  repBsd 
he,  with  vehemence,  despair  in  his  voice,  and  his  features  distorted  with  anguish.  *'Abl 
whom  do  you  curse,  my  father?"  exclaimed  Agnes;  ''recall,  recall  tbe  cmel  words^Edwk 
cannot  exist  under  a  parent's  malediction."  **  It  has  involuntarily  passed  my  lips,"  replied 
Godwin  ;  "  I  cannot  recall  it.  Merciful  God  I  and  have  I  lived  to  curse  my  son  ?  But  givi 
me  your  arm,  my  child— lead  me  to  my  wife ;  I  am  sick  with  sorrow — we  will  die  together.* 
William  and  Fanny  raised  their  father*  and  led  him  to  his  wife's  apartment,  Fanny  remain- 
ing' to  attend  her  mother,  while  William,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  last  intel%enoe  bis 
father  had  received,  returned  to  Agnes,  whom  he  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  bis  powcTf  ! 
to  console;  and  perceiving  that  his  father  bavhig  cursed  Edwin  hung  on  her  spirit^ 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  impression.  ^ 

'*  I  am  equally  displeased  as  my  father,"  said  William,  *<yet  I  cannot  curse,  nor  yet  bile 
biro,  though  I  despise  him  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  Nay,  weep  not^  Agotit 
he  is  unworthy  your  tears ;  he  merits  only  your  disdain,  as  he  has  mine."  "  Why  vlH  job 
speak  thus?"  cried  Agnes;  **why  recall  a  scene  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to 
obliterate  from  my  memory  ?  Unhappy  Edwin !  would  to  heaven  thou  hadst  not  sworn  so 
rashly  1  yet  I  trust  thou  art  not  abandoned  of  God,  though,  alas,  thou  art  curMtd  by  tky 
father,  despised  by  thy  brother,  and  by  thy  Agnes-^/or^tv^n." 

William  knew  not  that  she  alluded  to  the  curse  Edwin  had  called  on  his  own  bead,  should 
he  break  his  vows,  and  still  continued  endeavouring  to  soothe  her,  when  a  cry  of  sonow 
struck  on  their  ears,  and  banished  every  other  idea.  Both  flew  in  haste  to  Mrs  Godir^ 
apartment,  where  a  sight  presented  that  at  once  struck  them  with  grief  and  horror ;  Ae  wss 
struggling  in  a  violent  convulsion  that  had  just  seized  her  ;  the  terrified  Fanny,  with  tbe 
servant  endeavouring  to  succour  her,  while  Godwin,  in  speechless  agony,  was  on  his  kness 
by  her  side. 

William  remained  in  tbe  apartment  but  a  moment,  then  hastened  away«  and  monnting  Us 
horse,  rode  off  at  full  speed  for  the  nearest  medical  help,  with  whom  he  returned  In  liftle  more 
than  an  hour.  Mrs  Godwin  was  still  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  though  at  length  in  some 
degree  recovered,  yet  was  so  weakened  and  low,  that  the  assistance  they  called  in  pronounced 
her  recovery  very  doubtful ;  the  shock  she  had  received  from  the  conduct  of  her  chfldren  bsd 
impaired  her  understanding,  and  her  constant  dwelling  on  their  names,  showed  the  iropressisa 
still  remained,  in  spite  of  agony  and  even  delirium.  For  three  days  little  alteration  appeared, 
the  unhappy  family  fluctuating  between  hope  and  despair;  and,  to  add  to  tbeir sorrow, 
Agnes,  though  she  forced  herself  to  attend  on  Mrs  Godwin,  yet  it  was  plainly  perceptible  tbst 
she  was  not  equal  to  the  effort.  At  this  period  the  convulsive  spasms  increased ;  and,  in  two 
days  more,  the  unhappy  mother  became  at  once  both  speechless  and  insensible,  and  ms 
declared  past  all  hope.  Who,  at  that  fearful  hour,  can  paint  the  agonies  of  the  afflicted 
family?  Edwin  and  Emma  were  forgotten  in  the  greater  sorrow,  or  only  at  periods 
remembered  as  the  cause  of  all.  On  the  bed,  supported  by  pillows,  and  the  arms  of  a 
husband  whose  affection  had  increased  with  growing  years,  sat  Mrs  Godwin,  placidity  ea 
every  feature,  her  half  extinguished  eye  raised  alternately  with  confident  hope,  or  tnrned 
with  soft  compassion  on  her  weeping  family.  On  his  knees,  on  one  side,  was  William ;  on 
the  other,  Fanny  and  Agnes ;  at  the  feet,  Bernard,  and  at  some  distance,  the  old  servant, 
who  had  lived  with  them  ever  since  their  marriage,  nursing  Reuben,  and  bathing  his  tee 
with  her  tears.  Mrs  Godwin  beckoned  her  to  approach,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Margery, 
put  it  into  the  hand  of  Fanny,  as  though  she  commended  them  to  each  other. 

'*  I  understand  you,  my  mother,"  said  Fanny,  *'  I  will  regard  the  happiness  of  Margerj 
as  one  of  your  last  commands,  and  hold  it  sacred;  she  is  too  old  to  labour— Reuben  shall 
henceforth  be  her  only  care." 

Mrs  Godwin  bowed  her  assent,  and  drawing  Rueben  close  to  her,  kissed  his  smiling  month, 
and,  by  her  raised  eye,  appeared  to  ask  a  blessing  on  him :  then  holding  a  hand  on  eadi 
alternately,  she  saluted  all— Bernard,  as  he  received  this  last  token  of  her  friendship  sad 
affection,  sobbing  aloud,  and  wringing  his  hands  in  agony.  His  emotion  distressed  her;  she 
endeavoured  to  speak,  bat  the  effort  was  fruitless,  and  only  brongfat  on  a  fresh  convttlsioB  fi 
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which  she  itniggled  for  fome  momeats,  bat  at  len^h  recovered,  thoagh  with  increased  weak* 
ness  and  additional  ssmptoms  of  approaching  diuoiution ;  her  speech  too,  though  almoit 
inarticulate,  was  returned.  "  Bless  ye,  bless  ye,  my  good,  my  dutiful  children  !— forgive, 
pray  for  your  deluded  brother  and  sister.  Agnes,  be  comforted  :  Edwin  is  most  to  be  pitied, 
ibr  you  are  virtuous^— he  is^-^"  Then  turning  to  Godwin,  "  Friend,  husband,  companion,  be 
oonlbrted ;  we  shall  meet  again.**  As  she  spoke  she  extended  her  arms,  and  was  received 
Into  his,  where,  after  remaining  some  moments,  apparently  in  silent  prayer,  she  bowed  her 
ftce,  and  articulately  said—"  From  these  arms,  which  have  led  me  in  innocence  and  peace,  oh, 

receive  thy  servant  I    Blessed !— blessed *'  her  voice  fkiled,  respiration  grew  weaker,  and 

in  a  few  ndnutes  she  expired  on  his  bosom. 

**  And  art  thou  gone  for  ever  !**  said  Godwin,  after  a  long  pause,  at  the  same  time  laying 
hia  wife's  head  on  the  pillow,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  lifeless  face—"  I  am  faideed  left  to 
weep  thy  loss,  to  mourn  thy  untimely  death !  Devoted  children,  how  will  ye  hereafter  answer 
this?    Edwin,  thou  hast  gained  wealth,  but  lost  thine  own 'soul  !*' 

William  and  the  family  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  administering  comfort,  and  stood 
aronnd  weeping  in  silent  anguish. 

^  But  shall  1  selfishly  repine,  blessed  saint?"  resumed  the  old  man,  kissing  her  hand. 
**  Ibrbid  it,  heaven !  thy  cares  are  past,  and  thy  reward  prepared.  Be  comforted,  then,  my 
cUUbren,  and  bless  the  power  that  spared  her  thus  long.  Methinks  she  smiles  upon  us  all. 
hat  us  kneel  around  her— our  prayers  will  ascen^  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  where  we  have  now 
a  blessed  mediatrix." 

The  funily  obeyed ;  the  old  man  prayed  long  and  forvently,  until  at  length  that  resignation 
which  true  piety  ever  inspires  calmed  the  acuteness  of  their  feelings,  and  left  them  able  to 
perform  the  last  attention  which  duty  demanded  for  the  honoured  clay. 

CHAPTER  XXL 
Whilb  sorrow  and  death  had  been  busy  at  Inglewood,  Edwin,  who  carried  a  vulture  in  his 
own  bosom,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  could  neither  silence  nor  destroy,  was  endea* 
■•  Youring  to  forget  reflection  by  plunging  yet  deeper  and  deeper  in  error.  His  wife,  who  had 
raised  him  to  what  he  once  thought  the  pinnacle  of  happiness,  was  neglected,  and  almost 
abhorred,  for  befaig  the  means  of  placing  an  insuperable  bar  between  him  and  Agnes ;  while 
<he  lascivious  and  wanton  Mrs  Whitmore,  with  whom  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
ivas  caressed,  not  from  affection,  but  because  she  possessed  all  the  art  of  hitoxicating  the 
passions,  though  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  judgment.  The  idea  of  Agnes  was,  however,, 
m constant  intruder;  he  reflected  with  horror  on  the  agonies  he  supposed  she  suffered,  nor  wa 
he  more  easy  on  account  of  his  family ;  in  spite  of  vice  and  folly,  he  loved  them,  and  his  wealth 
lost  half  its  charms,  as  they  could  not  share  it. 

Eager  to  find  excuses  to  his  own  conscience  for  his  conduct,  he  regarded  Whitmore  as  the 
eause  of  all,  and  determined,  should  he  ever  meet  him,  to  take  a  full  revenge.  In  the  mean- 
time, getting  Agnes  into  his  power  was  his  constant  determination,  though  he  could  not  as 
yet  devise  by  what  means.  At  first  he  expected  to  meet  her  anger  with  resentment,  but  had 
BO  doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  calm  the  storm,  especially  as  he  had  so  strong  an  advocate 
in  ber  own  heart. 

Edwin,  as  soon  as  his  marriage  was  acknowledged,  had  hired  a  servant  particularly  to 
attend  him— a  shrewd  and  intelligent  fellow,  one  whom  he  thought  he  could  venture  to  trust 
on  such  an  occasion;  he  therefore  disclosed  such  part  of  the  business  as  was  necessary  for  his 
porpose,  and  that  could  be  unfolded  with  honour  to  himself;  and  determined  to  send  him 
^Ksguised  to  Inglewood  to  endeavour  at  least  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  family !  if 
possible  to  speak  to  Agnes  and  declare  his  business,  which  was  to  entreat  her  to  form  no 
decided  opinion  of  Edwin's  conduct  until  she  saw  him,  as  he  had  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
and  oould  vindicate  himself  from  the  imputation  but  by  a  personal  interview. 

This  message  was  to  be  delivered  verbally,  as  Edwin  feared  that,  should  he  write,  it  might 
be  produced  a%  fresh  evidence  of  duplicity  against  him ;  while,  in  the  first  case,  there  was  no 
danger,  as  he  could  easily,  on  occasion,  forswear  both  the  message  and  messenger* 

Thus  determined,  accompanied  only  by  his  servant^  he  departed,  and  reached  a  small 
village  at  about  fifteen  miles  distance  from  Inglewood,  where  he  remained,  while  his  servant 
repaired  alone  to  the  Forest,  from  whence  he  did  not  return  until  the  second  day. 
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Edwin  had  waited  for  him  with  ia^Mtieoce  s  And  m  aiuieroui  ware  Ui  qaeatieiii,  that  tke 
num  knew  not  how  to  reply,  bat  entreated  his  master  to  auflnr  him  ta  nlat»  the  wfauli  na. 
thodicaUy. 

•*  It  was,"  said  Harris,  ^'near  four  in  the  afternoon  before  I  got  there.     I  meaat  to  rmfe  K 
in  the  vicinity  until  the  evening,  then,  as  I  was  on  foot,  pretend  to  be  benighted,  mdiaqpin  h 
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at  your  lather's  my  way  to  the  next  market  town-f  never  doubting  but  th^  wonid  hue 
humanity  sufficient  at  least  to  ofEer  me  some  refreshment,  if  not  a  lodging  for  the  Bif^t,  ail 
had  all  my  stoiy  ready,  and  thought  in  that  case  I  should  find  an  opportwiity  to  deliver  mj 
message.  As  it  was  far  too  early  to  appear,  I  kept  walking  about  at  aoaae  diifenec^  foarinlif 
being  noticed,  and. at  length  came  to  the  little  churdi,  and  for  awhile  paurd  nf  tiae  ii 
reading  the  gravestones  until  the  bell  began  to  toll ;  and  I  saw  numbers  of  peo|>le  makg 
from  all  sides,  and  thronging  the  churchyard.  As  I  liad  plenty  of  time,  I  thought  I  might  tf 
well  stay  and  be  a  spectator;  not  doubting  but  it  was  the  funeral  of  some  nobteiBBB»mid-MNk 
beloved,  as  almost  every  one  wept.*'—**  D— n  your  funeral !  eome  to  the  point  i  Ibif  hsitt  ^ 
lost  their  paragon,  I  suppose.  I  have  forgotten  her  name,  though  I  heard  her  praiaea  lufd. 
ently  sounded  while  I  was  at  Inglewood ;  but  my  mind  was  too  muoh  engroanecl  with  Asbm 
to  think  of  ought  else."—'*  It  was  not  the  person  you  aUude  to^"  replied  the  aaaii*  la  aiate 
that  alarmed  Edwin;  **tbe.loBS  coDcerns  you  more  nearly."— ^' Distraetioli  F*  eaeUM 
Edwin,  starting  from  tiie  chair,  a  cold  sweat  bedewing  hia  forehead,  and  hia  knaeakiMUis 
against  each  other.  '*  Say  not  it  is  Agnes,  unless  you  would  lay  me  dead  before  yon.**— ''It 
was  your  mother's  funeral,*'  replied  Harris ;  ^*  I  saw  her  laid  in  the  earth.  ".^^  And  art  thou 
gone,  mildest,  best  of  women  ?"  ezoiaimed  Edwin,  weeping  bitterly,  regardles  of  his  aarmt 
^  Any  vexation  I  may  have  given  hei^  surely  could  not  be  violent  enongfa  to  itfoaiiBii  her 
death.  Emma's  conduct  must  have  wounded  her  far  more  deeply.  She  was  in  years  too- 
near  sixty,  I  think,  yet  hearty,  and  apparently  likely  to  live  much  longer.*' 

Thus  did  be  industriously  endeavour  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  sbaro  in  hia  maOnBh  J 
death ;  and  finding  the  uncertainty  respecUug  the  rest  of  his  family  painful,  gtrovo  to  edn  hii  I 
agitation,  and  ordered  Harris  to  continue  his  narrative  from  where  he  had  left  ol(  withoiittili  I 
least  reserve.  |i 

**  Well  then,  sir,"  said  Harris,  *'  I  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  inquired  what  great  paw  In 
sonage  was  to  be  buried,  that  caused,  in  such  a  scattered  neighbourhood,  so  great  a  mrnkx 
of  people  to  assemble  ?  *  It  is  neither  lord  nor  lady,'  replied  an  old  man,  '  hot  the  wifii  sf  n 
industrious  farmer,  who  was  bom  and  ever  dwelt  among  us,  easy  in  his  cirmuulaaeM*  aai 
universally  beloved  and  respected,  as  you  may  judge  by  the  people  assembled  at  the  foMrtL 
Ah  i  well,'  continued  the  okl  man,  *  do  I  remember  their  marriage— he  was  the  son  e(  ev 
rector,  and  she  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  former ;  she  might  have  matobed  h%hiiv  M 
Godwin  alone  was  her  choice,  and  truly  a  worthy  one ;  for  the  longer  they  lived  togetlNr,  tke^a 
more  they  appeared  to  love  one  another.'—*  And  what  children  have  they  ?  said  I,  eaiflMiifi 
thinking  tbe  question  might  lead  to  some  other  respecting  Mr  Bemard'a  funHy.  *Tt9 
sons  and  a  daughter,'  repUed  he,  *fine  grown,  handsome  young  follu ;  the  eUeHk 
married,  and  accounted  one  of  the  best  men,  as  well  as  farmers,  in  the  connty ;  eveiTtklg 
thrives  with  him,  and  everybody  loves  him,  and  that  is  a  bold  word.' — *  And  the  other  tm! 
said  L — *  Are  of  late  become  Londoners,*  replied  he,  *  more's  the  pity ;  bat  I  know  Utthif 
them— they  went  out  of  the  country  worthy  their  parents,  and,  I  trust,  will  come  ImA  Ikv 
same.' 

**  Our  discourse  was  here  intermpted  by  the  approach  of  the  foneral ;  the  corpsi  fM 
carried  into  the  church,  a  sermon  preached,  and  a  psalm  sung  by  those  whose  tears  nM 
permit  them  to  sing.  On  bearing  out  tbe  body,  I  observed  the  moomers,  and  asked  my  elif 
municative  friend  (whom  I  kept  close  to)  their  names. 

**  *  The  first,*  says  he,  *  is  Mr  Godwin,  supported  by  his  son.  How  the  youth  weeps,  atfi 
the  father*B  eyes  are  raised  in  anguish  to  heaven  !  God  give  them  comfort; — he  can  akml 
The  next  is  farmer  Bernard  and  his  daoghter,  an  excellent  giri,  and  as  handsome  as  pdi 
not  a  tongue  but  blesses  her.' 

'*  He  then  mentioned  the  names  of  several  others,  all  relations   or  neighbours,  and 

them  an  old  grey-headed  woman-servant,  whom,  he  said,  had  lived  with    them  six  or 
/2i7d-thirty  yearf, 

''  /  vfUI  not  pain  you,  sir,  by  endeavouxlng  to  describe  the  cry  of  distress  which  ffH 
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Ultcnfdliy •▼•rjr  one  of  Ite  diitTeaei  fmiilj oa ^ke body  bokogUdd in tiM ^rtm, etdi endta.. 
mnrifig  t»  sMtafai  tbe  otliert  thoagli  imabie  to  mppoit  tbeoBNliiefi  At  kngth*  ail  beinf 
oa««luded,  the  -people  began  to  separate,  and  the  aeiiowfid  party  reteok  tbeir  way  bomewanJL 
tlM  old  nudi  n^  had  beea  to  comnnmieative  joiiuDg  one  of  tbe  maiinienp  and  aeeompanjring 
Itttm  a  eifcwiitance  that  greatly  dkappomted  hn^  as  I  wished  madi  to  ^oeatioB  him 
tether.  The  nigbt  was  dark  and  raiay«  and  I  ventured  to  walk  oetorak  tiflass  round  the 
bomso,  where,  howerer,  I  heaid  so  naay  voiecs,  thai  i  rdinqukhod  asy  first  pixrpeoe,  of  pee* 
tending  to  be  benighted^  lest  1  should  aroet  among  them  the  old  man  I  had  oonvened  with  ^ 
Iwstdes,  from  the  badness  of  the  weather,  I  had  no  doubt  many  would  stay  all  ntght.  I  there* 
ten  proecoded  about  fom  miles,  where,  at  a  little  alehouse,  I  prooarad  a  bed»  and  early  next 
nMulBg  meaeared  ay  etepa  bade,  walking  carelessly  at  a  distance  frmn  tbo  house,  which 
Hvae  horsemen  were  just  leaving,  and  paased  mo  osi  the  faU  gallop,  fioon  after  I  saw  your 
Mhoi,  with  Mr  Bemaid  and  your  brother,  wfaons  I  instantly  reooUeeted^  oome  out,  and.  take 
Hm  mad  to  the  eharoh.  i  determined  not  to  ioao  this  opportunity,  and  walked  ap  to  the 
where,  to  my  good  fortune,  it  was  opened  by  the  beautiflil  girl  I  saw  at  the  funeral,, 
whom  I  instantly  knew  again/  Oh,  sir!  you  will  forgive  nay  bemg  the  messenger  of  such 
IkUUinge,  as  I  bane  auoeeeded  in  my  errand.  She  was  alone;  I  tberefisre  declared  my  bust* 
mmBy  adaoh,  whan  she  had  heard,  she  withdrew,  desiriag  me  to  stay,  as  she  would  writo  an 
IMwer.*'— **  Charming  angel  l—and  how  dared  yen  keep  me  thus  in  suspense  ?  By  heaven,  1 
nflt  neirer  fovgine  it  ?  Haito-^haste !  Why  did  yen  not  begin  by  delivering  it  ?"-««*  i  kept 
it  to  maba  asy  pcaoe  after  my  bod  news,"  replied  Harris,  **  with  the  fireedom  of  a  servant 
doeply  hi  tlm  oonfidenee  of  his  master^  unworthy  secrets,  and  hope  it  wiU  fully  answer  your 
Oipootatlen.'' 

£dwin  reecivod  it  with  a  tremUing  hand,  tore  it  open,  and  read  as  follows:— 

**  IvHUMAx  Edwin, — Was  it  not  enough  that  but  yesternight  your  mother  was  laid  in  the- 
earth,  but  you  must  seek  to  rodonUe  the  blow,  and  pursue  the  devoted  Agnes  to  the  brink 
•f  the  grave  I  Oh  !  before  it  is  too  late,  repent  of  the  death  at  your  mother ;  and  soon  that 
^  Agnea  wiU  plunge  you  in  gnih  beyond  aU  hopes  of  pardon  1  With  theoe  riches  yon  have 
Ii  dearly  obtained,  if  possible,  be  happy,  and  by  nmnereus  good  aetieoe  endeavour  to  oblitc* 
lato  your  past  errors ;  respect  the  woman  that  has  bestowed  them,  nor  sedi  to  injure  her 
peace  or  ours^  by  insalting  these  yon  are  boond  to  honour ;  for  every  aflhmt  offered  to  Agnea 
jour  father  and  brother  will  look  on  as  their  own. 

<»  Ai  for  your  pander,  I  have  left  inm  in  hb  mistake^-Jie  thtoks  me  Agnes.  Alas  1  I  have 
BCit  vaords  to  tiuww  away  on  such  wretches,  but  woukl  advise  yon,  for  his  own  sake,  to  send 
■Una  no  move,  as  the  husband  of  Mrs  Delmer  can  have  no  correspondence  with  Agnes ;  and 
I  ahall  not  fail  to  declare  his  error  to  your  fhther  and  brother.  Farewell,  Edwin :  review 
yanr  nettona  and  tiieir  consequences,  then  can  yon  not  fail  to  repeat,  and  your  mother  will 
not  Imvo  died  in  vain.  **F.  Goownr.** 

^  Hell  and  deetruction  f  exclaimed  Edwin :  "  you  have  mistaken  my  brother's  wife  for 
Agnes  I  the  letter  is  from  her,  and  my  father  wU}  be  doubly  incensed  agaiast  me.  Fool— .dolt 
thad  I  was,  to  trust  you  I  How  could  you  mistake^  when  the  direction  I  gave  you  was  so 
plato  ?" — *'  If  there  is  any  mistake,  it  cannot  be  ray  fault,*'  replied  Harris.  "  Did  you  not, 
iir,  tell  me  a  6ne-formed,  elegant  girl,  remarkably  handsome,  about  nineteen,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  auburn  hair  falling  in  ringlets  down  her  face  ?  Besides,  sir,  did  not  the  old  fellow  tell 
■e  she  was  Bernard's  daughter?  Surely,  after  all,  I  could  not  be  mistaken." — **  You  were, 
ymUL  were,"  cried  Edwio,  impatiently ;  **  Fanny  is  the  model  of  her  sister,  though  not  so 
lovely.  Oh,  you  have  ruined  me  beyond  all  hope  !  But  tell  me — relate  the  whole  infernal 
Hovy  of  what  you  saw  and  heard  in  the  house.  *'-«-'<  Why,  sb,  on  my  knocking  at  the  door,. 
that  handsome  girl,  whom  you  say  I  mistook,  opened  it :  I  asked  if  her  name  was  Bernard  ? 
She  bowed  slightly,  and  replied,  viewing  me  with  euriosity  as  I  thonght— *  My  father's  name 
k  Bernard.'  Now,  sir,  you  may  recollect,  that  though  you  told  me  your  brother  was  married, 
yen  did  not  say  to  a  daughter  of  Mr  Bernard ;  how,  therefore,  should  I  suspect  it?  I  then 
opened  the  business,  declaring  how  unhappy  you  were,  how  greatly  yon  had  been  misinter* 
Iffoted  to  her,  and  finally  entreating  her  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  exculpate  yourseliL 
0Im  heard  me  through  with  tolerabla  patienoe,  though  I  now  recollect  she  Ut  her  lip,  which, 
at  the  moBsent,  I  thooght  no  very  good  symptom :  but  when  I  oonohided,  aaahe  replied,  *  I 
lAMieMthlng  to  iif  4a  ]!«■»  but  wH  write  my  answer  to'yow  en8pl<^far/ X  thought  all  waa: 
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weflt  and  waited  accordingly.  While  she  was  absent,  I  cannot  say  bnt  I  was  vndef 
apprehensions  lest  your  father  or  brother  should  return,  and  suspect  my  husiiieta ;  and  ^pdL 
sir,  I  should  not  much  like  a  controversy  with  the  latter,  for  he  seems  a  powerfiil  maB»  mk 
one  that  don*t  look  as  if  he  would  be  trifled  with.  From  the  former  my  heels  might  hnt 
saved  me ;  but  against  your  brother,  I  am  conscious  none  of  my  efforts  would  have  avaOad** 
— '*  Cease  your  digressions— what  care  I  for  your  fears  or  his  prowess  T  cried  Edwin,  hmp^ 

tiently. *'■  Sir,  I  have  just  done.     She  soon  came  down  with  the  letter,  and  said,   *  Take  thi% 

and  ^ve  it  to  your  master;  but  beware  how  yon  come  any  more  here ;  next  time  yon 
not  escape  so  well.' 

**  I  protest,  sir,  I  thought  she  meant  kindly,  and  thanked  her  accordingly ;  for  if  die 
otherwise,  and  her  voice  is  such  music  when  she  chides,  what  must  it  be  when  she  la 
Her  eyes,  to  be  sure,  were  red  and  swelled  with  weeping,  and  she  spoke  particularly  aerisiir 
but  that  I  attributed  to  her  recent  loss."—**  Enough,  enough !  *'  exclaimed  Edwin :  '*  I  wHlJiev 
no  more  !  Begone— I  will  call  when  I  want  you.  Totally  ruined  with  my  father  r*  rosMwd 
he,  mournfully;  ** detested  by  my  brother— my  mother  dead,  and  her  death  laid  to  ms! 
that  of  Agnes  too,  her  raven-like  sister  has  predicted  I — distraction  is  in  the  thought ;  iktt 
aJione  is  wanting  to  complete  my  crimes,  my  misery — at  least,  it  should  be  the  signal  for  Mr 
conclusion,"  continued  he,  looking  at  his  pistols,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  apartiiieiil»  "for 
I  have  not  plunged  thus  far  in  guilt  to  live  without  her." 

Edwin  could  not  be  long  absent  from  his  regiment,  nor  yet  could  he  resolve  to  live  in  eai» 
tinual  uncertainty  respecting  Agnes ;  he  therefore  at  length  came  to  a  determination  ti 
leave  Harris  in  the  country,  to  send  him  constant  intelligence,  which  he  determined  to  oblrii 
by  means  of  the  landlord  where  they  then  were,  Edwin  telling  him  he  was  Godwinli  SH^ 
under  some  displeasure  witli  his  father,  and  on  that  account  particularly  unhappy,  mi 
interested  to  bear  constantly  of  bis  fomily. 

Old  Godwin,  though  not  personally  known  to  the  host,  was  too  much  respected  for  liii 
name  to  be  a  stranger ;  he  therefore  lamented  that  there  should  be  a  difference  between  kte 
and  bis  son,  especially  as  Edwin's  appearance  and  behaviour  much  delighted  liim,  wendaipf 
within  himself  how  the  femmer  could  be  displeased  with  so  fine  a  gentleman,  whom  the  semflt- 
assured  him  had  a  very  handsome  fortune ;  all  which  finally  operated  with  him  to  promne  lie 
would  procure  the  wished-for  intelligence,  and  keep  the  whole  a  secret,  as  particahriy  reeom- 
mended  him. 

Accordingly  the  farmers  who  were  continually  passing  to  Inglewood,  or  retaining,  were 
questioned  respecting  the  Godwins,  who  were  so  generally  known  and  beloved*  that  eteqr 
material  occurrence  respecting  their  health  or  welfare  usually  transpired,  the  recent  deith  sf 
Mrs  Godwin  furnished  a  pretence  for  the  landlord's  inquiries. 

The  whole  family,  they  informed  him,  were  said  to  be  in  the  deepest  affliction,  not  oolyfor 
the  loss  of  Mrs  Godwin,  but  for  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Bernard's  youngest  daoghMr,    ^ 
Agnes,  who  was  seized,  on  the  death  of  Mrs  Godwin,  with  a  delirious  fever,  which  hrf 
increased  to  so  great  a  height  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

With  this  intelligence  Edwin  was  forced  to  set  off  for  London,  not  being  able  to  proeve 
any  more  satisfactory ;  leaving,  however,  strict  charge  with  his  servant  to  write  by  eivy 
post.  

CHAPTER  XXH. 
The  intelligence  of  the  farmers  respecting  the  Godwin  family  was  strictly  true.  AgneA 
spirit,  exerted  to  the  uttermost,  had  supported  her  until  the  death  of  Mrs  Godwin ;  but  tkit 
blow,  added  to  the  preceding  distress,  was  more  than  her  nature  could  sustain,  and  a  fonr 
and  delirium  was  the  almost  immediate  consequence.  Her  cruel  seduction  by  Edwin  she  bii 
alone  revealed  to  his  father,  who  had  not  the  heart  to  disclose  it  to  any  one,  though  tte 
secret  preyed  on  his  vitals,  and  redoubled  his  sorrow.  He  was  continually  by  her  sidBb 
praying  with  her,  administering  her  medicines,  or  endeavouring  to  caim  her  frenzy ;  evsiy 
exclamation  she  uttered  adding  an  additional  pang,  as  they  usually  respected  Edwin  and  ktr 
own  happiness. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  the  ring  she  had  received  from  Edwin  she  put  upon  hK 
finger,  saymg  she  was  his  wife,  an  asseveration  no  one  would  deny,  the  least  oontradiottM 
making  her  outrageoos.    For  two  months  her  life  was  deolaied  la  the  utmoit  dfliiger>  and  te: 
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a  ewitiderabla  time  longer  continued  in  a  vei^  precarknu  state ;  but  at  length  the  fever 
gudnally  deereaied,  though  the  effects  stni  remained,  her  understanding  having  received  a 
the  more  alarming,  as,  though  her  bodfly  strength  slowly  returned,  her  mental  freultief 
equally  deranged,  though  more  calm,  her  ideas  still  dwellfaig  on  her  faithless  lover, 
usually  oonduding  every  subject  with — lam  EdwhCt  wife. 
Mrs  Palmer,  who  had  been  atwent  from  Inglewood,  returned  at  this  period,  and  was  both 
glial ed  and  shocked  at  the  distress  her  favourite  family  had  experienced,  though  she  knew 
■at  to  what  extent.  Eager  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  their  woes,  she  immediately  hastened 
to  them,  and  did  not  refuse  a  friendly  tear  at  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  ra  so  short  a 
tlMaf  her  eye,  whichever  way  she  turned,  that  was  wont  to  meet  placidity  and  happiness. 
Mir  Imiw  changed  1  Mrs  Godwin's  seat  was  vacant ;  Godwin  much  thinner,  and  his  form, 
which  used  to  be  perfectly  upright,  bent  forward,  with  the  appearance  of  an  added  twenty 
years,  and  bis  fixed  eyes  constantly  on  the  ground ;  Bernard  with  his  arms  across,  his  head 
SQiik  on  his  bosom,  his  jollity  fled,  his  pipe  neglected  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  his  jusr 
MBpty  on  the  shelf.  William  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  distress,  fearful  of  increasing  that 
if  bis  father  and  wife,  while  the  sighs  that  frequently  escaped  him,  and  the  looks  with  which 
ha  viewed  them,  bespoke  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings ;  the  once  cheerful  and  lively  Fanny, 
pala  and  melancholy ;  while  Agnes,  unconcerned  at  all,  sat  In  a  comer  amusing  herseif  with 
trifles,  a  feint  flush  spread  over  her  cheeks,  the  mild  lustre  of  her  soft  blue  eyes  changed  to  a 
daszling,  but  less  pleasing  brightness,  and  perpetually  cast  around,  as  in  search  of  some  object, 
which,  fisiling  to  meet,  they  usually  fell  on  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  with  a  sigh,  and — lam 
Edwm'M  wife.  In  short,  little  Reuben  was  the  only  one  who  smiled ;  he  appeared  to  thrive  in 
calamity,  laughing  while  his  mother  wept,  seizing  his  grandfather's  buttons,  or  sometimes  his 
grey  hairs,  until  he  had  forced  him  to  notice  him,  and  for  a  moment  beguiled  him  of  bis  sorrow. 

Mrs  Palmer  appeared  particularly  interested  for  Agnes,  and  that  with  such  sympathizing^ 
tenderness,  that  she  became  more  estimable  than  ever ;  they  saw  her  compassion,  as  well  as 
euriosity,  was  not  a  little  excited  by  the  constant  allusion  to  Edwin  and  the  ring.  She  had 
fipeqnently  heard  the  family  say  that  they  were  affianced  to  each  other ;  but  .no  word  of 
inqoiry  escaped  her ;  she  only  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  prevent  the  attention  of  Agnes 
befaig  too  much  fixed  on  one  object. 

"  My  dear  child  !'*  said  Godwin,  addressing  Fanny,  **  my  brother  Bemard,  William,  and 
myself,  are  going  out  for  a  short  space :  our  good  and  condescending  friend  will  excuse  us ; 
fat  our  absence  open  your  whole  heart  to  her :  spare  not  my  unworthy  son,  nor  yet  my  more 
aahappy  daughter :  a  female  friend,  of  her  judgment,  will  not  only  be  a  comfort  to  you,  but 
a  blessing  to  us  all,  for  she  will  not  deny  her  advice  where  she  has  not  refused  a  tear." 

When  Godwin  ceased  speaking,  Mrs  Palmer  arose  from  the  side  of  Agnes,  and  taking  his 
hand,  replied — "  Believe  me,  my  good  friend,  not  only  my  advice,  but  an3rthing  else  in  my 
pQfsrer,  is  entirely  at  your  service  in  this  unhappy  juncture,  which  I  hope  will,  however,  ter- 
arfnate  happily,  and  more  speedily  than  you  expect.  The  derangement  of  Agnes  I  regard  as 
Merely  the  effect  of  fever :  and  that  once  totally  removed,  the  other  will  naturally  cease.'* 

Godwin  bowed,  repeated  his  thanks,  and,  accompanied  by  Bemard,  left  her  alone  with 
Fhmiy  and  Agnes. 

Fanny  was  too  much  distressed  to  be  in  haste  to  obey  her  father-in-law,  and  was  likewise 
xestrain^  by  the  presence  of  Agnes ;  but  on  her  retiring  to  rest,  with  a  few  words  and  many 
taars,  she  related  all  that  had  passed,  the  goodness  of  her  own  heart  prompting  her  to  palliate 
the  whole  as  much  as  truth  would  allosv. 

As  she  concluded,  Mrs  Palmer  embraced  her,  saying—"  Fear  not,  my  amiable  girl,  your 
daty  and  sisterly  affection  will  meet  its  reward ;  the  present  trials  are  severe,  bat  will,  I  hope, 
ba  tncceeded  by  a  calm.  In  the  meantime,  regard  me  as  your  friend,  mother,  sister,  or  any 
ttle  that  best  accords  with  your  own  heart.  1,  alas !  Fanny,  though  enjoying  wealth  even 
■ore  than  I  wish,  have  room  for  all  those  claims,  as  1  am  literally  (thoagh  possessed  of  rela* 
fcioiis)  alone  in  the  world,  my  dearest  connexions  being  torn  asunder.** 

F^nny  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs  Palmer  to  her  lips,  and  bathed  it  with  her  tears. — "  Oh, 
\tom  truly,  madam,  did  my  father  speak,  when  he  said  you  will  comfort  me !  Alas  1  **  said  she, 
Imitstinf,  "  I  have  secrets  that  I  cannot  reveal  to  men,  however  dear.** — ^*  If  necessary  to 
IBsolose  them,  my  dear  giri,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  **  fear  not  to  trust  to  my  prudence ;  yourself 
ihiU  only  withdraw  them  from  my  bosom." 
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l>^y  wept  and  aMved  irreaolate ;  famt  tlie.kiodra8iarwifij9«!of  Sfo  IHtoBF- «(  Icvftii  is 
lome oMMare^ reassuriDghefv  with iifin  and  glowins  UfiihM:sbe-oMvd:tluit-ibe iMd%te 
OD  her  ftifltei'B.iiceottDt  Uwtoverwlielimd- her- with;  ihtoK'  ««4.  oqiifr9iMi;  ioifiney  tbattteac 
th9  Utter  pari  of  betvillnen  the  ooald  not  avoid.  peroe)?Nig:aaraltefatMio*  io  her-  ebiqiflb.whiih 
bat  too  truly  corroborated  wbajt  abe  revefJed,  ia  her  freoiy^  freqoMitiy  apwUng:  otaii  oaA^ 
and:erei^  al:  the  time  v!ewg  a.  riag  (which,  was  a  diainend  set  in  the  ahppe  alt%  liear^ 
aivl: surrounded. with  r«bie#  and  brillianta  alternately.),  repeating  her  furomitO'  adage-^-«A 

Mn.  PaUaeri  though  shocked: at  this  intelligenee,  endeaimired  all  in  her  power  to.  oemoifr 
ber  youi^  friend,  representing  it  waa.very  possible  she  m^fht  bei-mistabea  in  her  9nnfkmt 
bui  if  not«  thought  the  unhappy  Agnes  so  greatly  to  be  pitied  that  she  would  devise  mtma^(jf 
she  survived)  te  conceal  the  nisfortnne  from  tbe.worKL 

Eaniiy  eeukl  not  speak  her  thanks,  but  threw  herself  at  Afrs  Palmer's  feetf  oaLpreMing  bir 
gratitude  in  a  language  far  more  emphatic  tha^k  words. 

Mr  Godwin  and  his  companions,  on  their  returni  were  pleased  to  find. Raany. mora eaa» 
peffed-than  usual,  and  retimed  .a  thousand  thsoks  to.  Mrs  Palmer,  who,  hewefierf .  del%kl«l 
morft  in  doing  a  good  action  than  heaving  it  aoknewledgred^  afkd  cut  them  short*  by  aayiig** 
'*  You. will  fright  me  from. my  purpose  of  visitiag^you  daily  if.  you  tteat  me  thm.'* 

Mrs  Palmer  was  true  to  her  word  ;  not  a  day  passed  but  she  called  at  the  famn,  aaClif 
her  kindness  and  attention  alleviated  the  sorrows  of  ail  but  Godwin^  who,  tho«gb  he  Idk 
her  kindness,  could  not  forget  the  ingratitude  of  his  children,  whose  conduct,  likes 
poisouk  was  continually  preying  deeper  on  bis  heart. 

Mrs  Palmer)  with  the  characteristic  goodness  that  peeuliarly  distinguished  her,  ou 
iofermed  by  Fanny  of  Emma's  flight,  .and  that  if  William  could  have  discovered  her 
he  would  have  pursued  her,  wrote  to  several  correspendentf  she  had  abroad,  reqaesUng.  tkem 
privately  to  inquire  after  Whiitmore»  and,  if  peesible,  send  her  information.     The  oaly^  i 
she  gained  wn3  from  Paris,  where  she  learned  lie  had  remained  a  month,  and  .that-  he 
lady  with  him,  remarkably  handsome,  who  was -said  not- to  be  his  wife,  but  apparently  hsfff 
in  her  situation !  that  he  went  from  thence  privately,  and  it  was  uncertain  whai  roate  h»hiiit 
taken.     As  this  account  contained  nothing  satisfactory,  Mrs^  Palmer  communioated  it.  aiont 
to  William,  who  could  only  thank  her  for- the  interest  she  took  in  their  affairs* 

The  health  of  Agnes,  in  the  meantime^  continued  in  the  same  precarious^  state.  A» 
eminent  physician  who  had  been  consulted,  advised  a  perseverance  in  their  own  leninfe 
methods,  together  with  music,  eaercise,  and  conversation,  by  pursuing  which  meaoa,  he  enter* 
tained  no  doubt  but  time  would  restore  her  reason ;  but  had  for  more  fear  for  her  hssldib 
which  he  pronounced  had  consumptive  symptoms,  very  alarming  at  her  age.  Her  sitnatkui, 
fvbich  confirmed  all  Fanny's  fears,  became  weekly  more  conspicuous,  though  unsuspeeted  by 
any  of  the  male  part  of  the  family,  until,  unable  to  conceal  it  much  longer,  Mrs  Pdas  ^ 
persuaded  Fanny  to  suffer  her  to  disclose  it— a  step  she  thought  the  more  neoessary,  M  ' 
Fanny  herself  was  pregnant^  aad  in  such  perpetual  aniiety  respecting  her  sister's  situstia^ 
that  it  materially  injured  her  healths  Godwin  and  William  received  this  intelligenee  like 
a  fresh  strike  of  thunder — Bernard,  the  big  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  own  cbtdub 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  speak  comfort  to  them. 

Mrs  Pahner  proposed  that  Agnes  should  be  removed  to  a  house  of  hers  on-  the  borders  tf 
Yorkshire,  w)iere  she  had  a  person  she  could  safely  trust :  and  that  Fanny  might  aceoBjpMf 
her  with  any  other  of  the  family  they  thought  proper.  Tiiis  generous  offer  was,  after  ssM 
consultation,  accepted,  but  delayed  as  unnecessary  for  two  months  at  least.  Mrs  Palmeii  ^ 
the  meantime,  as  if  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures  was  her  nearest  concern,  was  Lomliifc 

in  her  visits  to  the  farm,  where  she  had  caused  a  harpsichord  to  be  brought an  initmrniift' 

on  which  she  was  an  adept,  and  played  to  Agnes  daily.  At  first  she  tried  sprightly  mrnkt 
but  it  appeared  to  increase  her  derangement,  and  was  therefore  immediately  changed  for  tk» 
penseroso,  which  had  a  more  happy  effect,  attracting  her  attention  and  calling  forth  her  teaifc 
This  success  encouraged  Mrs  Palmer  to  continue ;  and  one  day,  after  having  played  PDpe'i 
Ode  of  *  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,'  and  accompanied  it  with  her  voice,  Agnes,  for  thr 
first  time  since  Mrs  Godwin's  death,  appeared  to  recollect  her,  aad  starting  up,  holding  hv 
hand  to  her  forehead,  she  said-^**  I  will  go  to  my  mother's  grave,  for  lam  JSdwm*§  wifk," 

Mn  Pahner  desired  she  might  be  gratified,  and  sending  for  her  carriage^  ilfnet.^raa  iMt 
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/mad  veemnpttiled  by  Phony  land  faef  generom  fiiend.  When  they  arrived  at  iStkt  c^i^h- 
rA,  leaning  on  Funny's  arm,  fihe  walked"  to  the  grave,  and  fitting  npon  the  groimd,  kissed 
e  «dd  that  covered  it,  saying—"  Ah !  my  dear  mother,  I  am  %  very  ill,  but  do  not  forget 
u,  though  yon  are  in  heaven,  for  /am  EdicvCg  wift.  I  will  bring  flowers  and  set  tbem 
(pey*  continued  she,  ** flowers  for  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  nothrog  bnt 
iwiers  shaAl  corer  her  grave :  and  who  so  proper  to  plant  them  as  me— for  /  am  Edwin*g 

Ptemy  wept  bitterty,  and  thpugh  Agnei  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  her  tears,  she 
IW  notieed  them.  •*  Why  do  you  weep,  Panuy?"  said  she.  "  If  it  makes  you  uneasy,  you 
^)f  plant  the  flowers  for  spring  and  summer  yourself  Jbr  you  are  Wi^iam*s  wife,  and  your 
Mtft  is  Warm.  Iwill  set  those  for  autumn  and  winter,  for  my  heart  is  cold — lam.  EdWm't 
ye.** —  «•  Oh !  I  camiot — cannot  bear  it  T  cried  Fanny.  •«  Inhuman^barbarons— d^^- 
erate  monster  ?* — **  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Fanny  ?*  replied  Agnes ;  **  not  of  Edwin,  I  hope ; 
loogb  now  I  remember/'  continued  she,  pausing  for  some  minutes,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
wollect  herself,  "  his  father  cursed  him,  and  his  brother  despised  him  ;  I,  however,  forgave 
ntt ;  so  you  may  all  do  as  you  please,  though  it  does  not  become  me  to  hear  it,  for  /  am 
iiwvCs  wife,** 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  perceived  the  effect  this  scene  had  upon  Fanny,  by  gentle  means  drew 
kgnes  from  the  grave ;  and  placing  her  with  her  sister  in  the  coach,  returned  home  with 
tann. 

From  this  time  Agnes  went  daily  to  the  churchyard,  usually  accompanied  by  her  brother 
i  Margery ;  for  the  whole  family  had  joined  commands  to  entreat  Fanny  to  keep  (torn 
iBetading  her  thither. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  Agnes's  illneSs,  Edwin's  servant  had  remained  at  the  inn, 
ptocuring  intelligence  by  various  means ;  but  after  that  period,  being  assured  by  the  country 
Ksple  it  was  a  regular  insanity,  which  they  attributed  to  her  loVer  being  false-hearted  (though 
iBT  situation  was  a  profound  secret),  he  returned  to  his  master,  leaving  it  to  the  landlord  to 
tf%  them  information  by  letter  from  time  to  time,  in  which  he  did  not  fail,  as  he  was  quite 
fids  wife's  opinion,  that  Captdn  Godwin  (as  she  called  him)  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and 
^jf^nerous  as  handsome. 

In  this  state  passed  the  time  for  near  si3ven  months  after  Mrs  Godwin's  death,  when 
dwin  received  a  letter  from  his  correspondent  in  the  country  to  this  purport : — 
**  Honoured  Sir, — I  think  fit  to  inform  you  that,  three  days  ago,  farmer  Bernard's  two 
Ughters  left  the  Forest  in  a  postchaise,  attended  onlv  by  an  old  black  servant,  whom  I  never 
^  before.  As  our  house  is  the  first  stage  from  Inglewood  upwards,  they  changed  horses, 
t  never  got  out  of  the  chaise ;  nor  should  I  have  known  them  but  for  the  post-boy,  who  ^ 
brmed  me  who  they  were.  As  the  black  came  into  the  house,  I  thought  he  might  have 
hen  me  an  answer  like  a  Christian  servant,  and  therefore  asked  him  to  take  a  glass,  which, 

lie  aceepted,  I  said  (not  pretending  to  know  them),  *  You  are  going  to  London,  I  pre- 
Use?*  To  which  he  replied,  '  No.'— *  Cross  country  ?' '  •  No.'— *  To  the  races,  mayhap?* 
Fb ;'  and  throwing  down  the  money  for  his  liquor,  mounted  his  horse^  and  followed  the 
isise  like  a  pagan  as  he  was.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  allow  with  me,  that  it  is  a  wicked  sin 
prefer  blackamoor  heathens  to  good  white  servants,  who  know  how  to  give  a  civil  answer ; 
t,  as  my  wife  says,  it  Ls  all  owing  to  their  want  of  education,  for  they  run  wild  before  they 
^  taken  and  tamed  by  us  Christians,  and  know  no  religion  but  what  their  own  foolish 
kure  prompts ;  nor  have  any  laws  to  restrain  them,  which,  however,  don't  much  signify, 
they  have  no  propeity  to  secure,  but  would  make  sad  work  in  a  Christian  nation,  where 
Ekple  know  right  from  wrong,  and  act  accordingly.  But  all  this,  good  sir,  is  from  the 
kpose.  I  was  willing  to  oblige  you,  and  so  by  the  post-boys  traced  them  two  stages,  where 
ky  were  met  by  a  plain  chaise  and  pair,  in  which  they  continued  their  journey,  but  I  know 
b  whither. 

**  I  have  no  more  to  add,  but  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  thanks  for  your  kind- 
M»  and  remain,  *'  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

**  Jeremiah  Jenkins." 

This  intelligence  added  curiosity  to  the  other  unpleasing  sensations  which  possessed  Edwin. 
^Mre  could  Fanny  and  her  sister  be  going,  while  the  health  of  the  latter  was  in  so  precarious 
("tste?    Their  attendant,  too,  what  could  lie  be?    He  appeared  bound  to  secrec^^  end 
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equal  to  the  trust.  In  short,  the  more  he  ruminated  the  more  he  was  perplexed,  and  at 
length  came  to  a  determination  to  entreat  leave  of  absence,  and  endeavour  to  devdop  the 
mystery  himself.  The  death  of  his  mother,  nor  the  subsequent  ilUiess  of  Agnes,  had  not  beea 
able  to  awaken  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  errors ;  he  felt,  but  it  was  a  momentary  sensation; 
for,  scared  at  the  very  idea  of  reflection,  he  fled  to  dissipation,  and  soon  obliterated,  or  at  lent 
protracted,  the  pangs  of  retrospection  ;  by  debauchery,  luxury,  or  gaming,  neglected  his  wifs, 
and  added  ingratitude  to  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes.  Mrs  Godwin,  whose  only  incentive  ts 
marry  Edwin  was  love,  had  alternately  recourse  to  tears,  entreaties,  reproaches,  and  anger 
but  equally  vain ;  he  fled  from  all ;  home  he  thought  hpll,  and  his  wife  the  comroissioDer  ts 
torment  him ;  while  he  had  constant  recourse  to  the  sprightly,  wanton  Mrs  Whitmon,  w]» 
laughed  at  his  scruples,  and  gave  occasion  for  fresh  ones ;  yet  Agnes  was  still  dear  to  Ub  ; 
and  he  would  willingly  have  relinquished  all  he  possessed  to  have  been  reinstated  at  Iqgte* 
wood,  as  he  was  before  his  acquaintance  with  Whitmore. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 
When  Agnes  was  supposed  to  be  about  seven  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
panied  by  her  sister,  she  was  moved  to  a  small  house  near  Richmond,  that  appertained  to  Un 
Palmer,  but  in  which  she  had  lately  settled  the  widow  of  a  sea  officer,  who  had  been  left  h 
indifierent  circumstances.     Here  Fanny  and  Agnes  were  received  with  true  tendemw  iDd 
respect.     Mrs  Palmer  having  prepared  Mrs  Smith,  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  their  receptwi^ 
and  also  sent  them  attended   by  her  favourite  domestic,  Felix,  the  negro  mentioned  by  Ifr 
Jeremiah  Jenkins.     The  separation  was  painful  to  the  whole  family,  though  allowed  by  sQ  if 
the  most  prudent  plan  to  conceal  the  unhappy  situation  of  Agnes,  whose  intellects,  (boosh 
rather  more  settled,  were  yet  far  from  right ;  and,  to  their  future  uneasiness,  her  bodily 
strength  apparently  weakened  as  her  mind  recovered  its  vigour.     Mr  Godwin's  health,  toi^ 
daily  declined  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  effects  of  the  misery  that  continnally  preyrf 
on  him  seemed  hastening  to  a  crisis. 

The  change  from  Inglewood  to  Richmond,  after  some  little  time,  appeared  to  have  a  hip^ 
effect  on  the  senses  of  Agnes ;  she  frequently  inquired  for  her  father,  William,  and  particolaiif 
Mr  Godwin,  pressing  Fanny  to  let  her  return  to  him,  in  a  manner  that  pierced  her  heart ;  it. 
apparently  too  began  to  be  sensible  of  her  situation,  and  frequently  wept  for  boors. 

William,  who  had  not  attended  them  on  the  journey,  joined  them  soon  after  with  his  fether; 
and  after  some  stay  returned  to  the  Forest,  leaving  Mr  Godwin  behind,  as  Agnes  appetrrf 
rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  was  so  greatly  distressed  when  they  spoke  of  his  departure,  that  hi 
determined  to  remain  and  wait  the  event. 

About  a  month  before  the  delivery  of  Agnes  her  senses  became  perfectly  collected:  H 
that  event,  which  they  had  so  earnestly  desired,  served  but  to  increase  their  sorrow;  berd^ 
reproaches  were  continual,  and  the  kindness  of  her  friends  apparently  increased  her 
thankful  for  their  constant  attentions,  but  ever  declaring  that,  though  they  forgave  bar,  At 
should  never  forgive  herself.  Fanny  was  likewise  advanced,  though  not  so  forward  in  her 
pregnancy  ;  and  the  fatigue  and  uneasiness  she  had  undergone  on  account  of  her  sister  tf 
greatly  impaired  her  health,  though  she  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  iif^ 
increase  the  general  uneasiness. 

Mrs  Palmer,  before  they  had  been  moved  a  month  to  Richmond,  came  to  see  then}  ^ 
general  philanthropy  easily  accounted  to  her  domestics  for  her  conduct  to  the  sisters,  thetfif 
one  of  them  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of  Agnes  being  Felix,  whose  itto'' 
ance  Mrs  Palmer  had  judged  necessary,  as  Mrs  Smith  kept  but  one  female  servant,  wbA'^^ 
thought  most  prudent,  at  the  present  period,  not  to  increase  the  number.     The  chsiiBh 
which  Mrs  Palmer  travelled  was  the  same  that  had  met  and  conveyed  Fanny  and  AgMi 
Richmond,  at  which  time  the  latter  was  wrapped  up  in  a  long  cloak,  that  her  shape  wtf  by 
means  discernible,  had  the  man  who  drove  the  vehicle  been  curiously  inclined,  which  wti 
from  the  case  ;  for  he  had  long  resided  with  his  mistress,  was  satisfied  implicitly  to  foDov 
commands  without  question,  and  loved  her  better  than  any  other  object  except  his 
On  her  arrival  at  Richmond,  not  choosing  more  inmates  than  absolutely  necessary,  she 
sent  this  servant  with  her  carriage  to  an  inn,  Felix  going  with  orders  when  they  ware  {ivtf 
thus  there  was  no  apparent  secrecy  affected  in  the  retreat  of  Agnes,  Mrs  Palmer  simply 
among  ber  own  people,  that  she  was  moved  to  try  the  air.     Felix  had  repHed  to  Jenkiiis  is 
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■lamier  he  did,  merely  beeanie  he  conceived  his  questioiis  impertinent ;  for  to  erery  other 
pertoQ  who  inquired,  Bernard  and  William,  by  agreement,  anewered  traly,  that  the  ibters 
were  at  a  house  of  Mrs  Palmer^s,  in  Yorkshire,  though^ithout  signifying  the  immediate  spot. 
Mrs  Palmer,  in  the  kindest  manner,  endeavoured  to  cheer  the  depressed  spirits  of  Agnes ;  and 
having  no  musical  instrument,  strove  to  divert  her  attention  by  various  relations,  some 
amusing,  others  melancholy ;  and  observing  that  she  sometimes  appeared  to  regard  Felix  with 
an  emotion  of  fear,  said  to  her  one  day,  with  a  smile,  when  he  was  absent,  **  My  dear  girl,  I 
tUnk  I  can  tell  you  a  story  that  will  make  you  forget  Felix's  colour,  or  at  least  reconcile  you 
to  it ;  besides,  it  will  pass  the  time  this  long  evening,  and  banish  more  painful  thoughts.** 
Agnes  bowed ;  all  subjects  were  immaterial  to  her  but  that  nearest  her  heart ;  while  Fanny, 
glad  of  any  attempt  to  divert  her  sister's  melancholy,  returned  thanks  for  Mrs  Pidmer's  conde- 
scension, as  did  also  Godwin,  who  declared  be  was  totally  regardless  of  the  complexion  of  Fe- 
lix, when  he  conversed  with  him,  as  be  appeared  at  once  well-informed,  and  possessed  a  good 
heart.     **  Well,  then,"  said  Mrs  Palmer,  taking  her  seat  between  Godwin  and  Agnes,  **  I  will 
simply  relate  to  you  the  events  of  my  own  weary  pilgrimage— Felix  had  some  share  in  them  ; 
Bor  am  I  the  only  one  of  my  family  on  whom  he  has  conferred  obligations ;  but  the  oocurrencet 
before  I  knew  him  will  be  the  beit  related  by  himself.     I  am  the  only  daughter  of  an  af- 
fluent merchant,  called  Somerton;  my  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side,  possessed  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  Jamaica,  and  had  only  a  son  and  daughter,  the  younger  of  whom,  my 
mother,  was  educated  in  England,  and  by  that  means,  in  all  probability,  her  life  was  saved,  for 
hoth  her  parents  were  killed  in  an  iniurrection  of  the  negroes,  and  from  which  fiite  her  bro- 
ther was  only  preserved  by  the  affection  of  a  slave.  •  My  mother,  at  this  unhappy  period,  was 
nineteen,  and  her  brother  a  year  older ;  both  were  left  in  the  guardianship  of  a  merchant,  with 
whom,  as  soon  as  her  brother  could  reach  England,  they  took  up  their  residence.    The  only 
'  son  of  this  gentleman,  in  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  married  my  mother,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy,  except  myself,  who  was  the  youngest.    My 
uncle,  whose  name  was  Walters,  in  the  mean  time,  disliking  an  inactive  life,  and  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  West- Indies,  had  sold  off  the  greatest  part  of  his  possessions  there,  and  com- 
menced merchant,  in  which  profession  he  was  uncommonly  successful.     From  the  death  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  contracted,  he  had  iormed  the  resolution  of  remaining  a  bachelor ; 
and,  to  divert  the  melancholy  occasioned  by  his  loss,  he  frequently  took  long  voyages,  so  that 
he  seldom  remained  in  England  for  any  length  of  time.    He  was  tenderly  attached  to  my 
mother,  who  was  equally  so  to  him,  and  myself  the  darling  of  both  ;  my  uncle,  whenever  he 
was  at  home,  loading  me  with  presents,  and  gratifying  my  wishes  even  to  profusion. 

**  In  this  manner  passed  my  childhood  until  my  fourteenth  year,  when  my  uncle  departed 
for  India,  leaving  my  father  the  entire  care  of  his  whole  property  in  his  absence ;  and  tenderly 
embracing  me  before  his  departure,  seeing  me  weep,  he  said,  *  Cheer  up,  my  girl,  I  am  only 
getting  rich  for  thee;'  and  pulling  out  a  valuable  watch,  he  presented  it  to  me,  adding,  *  there, 
let  me  see  how  carefully  you  will  preserve  this  for  my  sake ;  and  on  my  return  I  will  change- 
it  fbr  one  double  the  value.'  He  soon  after  departed,  leaving  me  very  melancholy,  though,  I 
must  confess,  my  grief  was  rather  lessened  at  intervals  on  contemplating  the  present  he  had 
nade  me  ;  it  was  a  gold  watch,  with  the  cipher  of  my  name  enamelled  on  the  case,  and  the* 
hoe  surrounded  with  pearls.  His  business,  it  was  expected,  would  detain  him  near  three  years, 
during  which  time  my  father  had  a  young  man  articled  to  him ;  he  was  an  orphan  possessed 
of  a  decent  property,  which  his  guardian  wished  him  to  better  by  trade,  and  therefore  placed 
him  for  instruction  with  my  father.  This  young  man  was  about  five  years  older  than  myself  r 
and,  by  his  engaging  manners,  before  I  was  seventeen  had  made  an  impression  on  my  heart, 
which,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  suspected  by  any  one.  At  this  period  we  received  a 
letter,  informing  us  that  speedily  we  might  expect  to  see  my  uncle,  as  he  purposed  returning 
to  Europe  by  the  first  ship  that  sailed ;  but  how  great  was  our  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
whfen  some  time  after,  we  learned  that  he  had  indeed  sailed,  but  that  the  vessel  had  been  cast 
away  on  the  coast  of  Caffraria,  and  what  became  of  the  crew  that  escaped  the  waves  was 
uncertain.  This  news  was  a  heavy  blow  to  my  mother,  who  loved  her  brother  with  unfeigned 
affection ;  yet  fbr  two  years  we  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  his  return,  at  which  period 
our  expectations  began  to  decrease.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  loved  my  uncle  better  than 
my  father,  for  ho  was  indulgent  to  all  my  whimsies,  while,  on  the  contrary,  my  flither  could 
not  allow  for  the  errora,  or  even  the  playfulness  of  obildhood ;  yon  may,  therefore,  readily 
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JQ^IPB  my  taan  wars  rfMem  Cmt  hifkiit.  My  fatiiev  tUll  ooeti—i  theauHMgameBt  of  ay 
UBclfl's  property,  as  ie  the  oue  0C  hii  daath  my  mother  infbeiiwftt4air,  heJmpnHleotlf  hiyiag 
left  09  will.  ^ 

« I  wa». juit  j^i^e^Q  wlMft  yoiMiir  PaJmer's  artieieB  to  my-iothereiq^fed,  and  iie-wttUd  IN» 
hlmseU.    lis  hmentai  with  *mie  the  lots  of  mf  unfile,  as  that  evwit  wooid  appamtly  faici 
n^  fortmra  beyead  what  he.QDald  expect,  eepeoially  ai.  my  flitber  mvk  rather  addicted  to. 
of  wealthf  an^'O^  mi»thar's  fvill  wot  ever  udnervieot  te  his. 

**  Thus  mm  were  iituated  when  I  unhappily  lost  my  .aK>ther  in  an  apop1cet|c  fit,  by  wUefc. 
VLB^ju^.vikf  i|nelo-s  property  became  totally  veated  in  my  fiither.  I  shall  pass  over  my  grief  for 
this  loss,  wbioh„  h«>we?«r»  I  assure  you  was  great,  mm  wasalso.  my  isther^ibr  a  considerahl* 
tipae,  iiQ  fipply^S  himself  with  redoubled  earnestness  io  banish  tlmoght ;  and  aettUog  ay 
uoflle'».^4^rs  on  the  mPit  lucrative  principles^  the  estate,  which  remained  unsold  in  Jamaioa, 
hf  disposefi  o^  togetbor  with  the  negroes  that  cirittvated  it,  and  who,  during  my  unolo's  Uft^ 
iadaed  until  Uns  peidod^  bad  been  so  happily  situated  as  to  have -no  wish  to  change,  being  atkf 
under  tlie  commapd  of  the  negro  who  saved  my  nacM  life,  and  who  had  from  him  receitwl 
his  liberty,  making 'him  also- overseer  of  the  plantalion  be  reserved-^-a  trust  he  executed  with 
justice  to  hyt  employers  oredit  to  himself,  and  the  universal  satisfaction  of  his  fellowe. 

<*  My  fiither  was  eaabled  noi  only  to  do  this,  but  also  to  make  what  other  changes  he  thoNght 
necessary,  ^s,  piwvious  to  m^  uncle's  departure,  he  had  given  him  a  letter  of  attorney  to  aet^ 
in  ^ase  any  aU«miii<^a  should  beiband  necessary  in  hi»  abeence.  He  had  been  geno  £ve  stasia 
at  my  mother's  death,  and  a  year  had  elapsed  since  that  period,  when  my  (ktber  formed* 
connexion  unworthy  either  his  nndentanding,  situation,  or  age ;  in  shovt,  it  was  with  the- 
servant  who  unmedialely  -attended  me,  and  who  was  about  four  years  older  than  wyeelf.  I 
was  involuntamly  a  apectator  of  some  little  freedoms  that  passed  between  them,  hut  which  I 
thought  it  most  prudent  not  to  notice  ibr  jome  time,  though- she  grew  negligent  of  her  bnsU 
ness,  and  was  frequently  ahsant  at  those  hour3  when  she  knew  I  should  particularly  wont  heik 

"  I  was  not  woU.  .enough  to  suppose  I  had  power  to  break  this  connexion,  but  on  matom 
deliberatioD  conolfided  it  would  be  less  vexatious  to  me,  if  pursued  in  any  other  plaoe,  than 
immediately  in  the  house  where!  dwelt ;  and  accordingly  one  evening,  after  her  remaining  oat 
very  late,  I  gave  her  a  dismonien,  desiring  she  would  seek  another  situation,  as  I  had  no  furthsr. 
occasion  for  her  serviccf.  I  am  not  natnraUy  passionate,  and  gave  this  discharge  in  my  nsaal 
manner,  and  without  entering  into  the  cause  of  my  displeasure ;  yet  she  answered  me  with 
uncommon  insolsnce,  saying, '  Yon  mistake,  madam,  you  will  have  more  occasion  than  ever  for 
my  services,  and  musk  likewise  learn  to  deserve  them,  or  you  may  Und  yourself  nncomfortsMy 
situated.'  With  this  she  bounced  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  both  distressed  and  astonished, 
as  her  threats  appeared  to  imply  a  greater  power  over  my  father  than  I  could  either  snspeet 
or  dread. 

**  The  next  momiog,  at  breakfiBist,  my  father  was  uncommonly  serious,  and  continued  to  treat 
me  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  reserve  for  some  days,  without,  however,  mentioning  the  subject  of 
his  displeasure,  until  one  evening,  after  supper,  first  increasing  his  courage  by  two  or  threa- 
glasses  of  wine  extraordinary,  he  ventured  to  tell  me  he  had  been  very  uncomfortable  «noe 
the  death  of  my  mother.  I  naturally  expressed  my  sorrow  at  this  information,  hopmg  no 
neglect  of  mine  had  added  to  it ;  declaring  he  had  only  to  name  what  had  given  him  displea- 
sure, and  I  would  be  particularly  careful  to  remedy  it.  Before  I  conid  proceed  he  interrupted 
me,  saying,  *  Ne,  no,  I  cannot  accuse  you  of  neglect,  but  I  have  thoughts,  Anna,  of  marrying 
again,  and  therefore  would  prepare  you  to  receive  the  woman  I  shall  choose  with  the  respeot 
becoming  my  wife  and  your  mother.' 

**  The  business  was  now  plain ;  but  endeavouring  to  conceal  my  dissatisfaction,  though  a 
bad  dissembler,  I  replied.  '  As  the  object  of  your  choice,  sir,  will  doubtless  be  respectable,  I 
must  necessarily  esteem  her,  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  meeting  the  tender  afleotiooa' 
of  a  first  parent.* 

'*  *  I  posseas  the  means  of  making  her  respectable,'  answered  my  father,  drinking  another 
glass  of  wine;    *  and  I  have  no  one's  inclination  to  consult  but  my  own.' 

"  I  bowed  my  acquiescence.  He  soon  after  retired  for  the  night ;  and  the  first  news  that 
reached  me  the  ensuing  morning  was,  that  at  an  early  hour  he  had  taken  Mary  with  him  in 
the  postchaise,  and  set  ofif  for  the  -country. 

**  Two  days  after,  their  mareiage  waa  pnblidy  declared,  though  they  oontinned  for  a  fort* 


ifllil  omtof  towa.  I  leave  jou  to  JiidlgetllvttMAtiiiewiIiezpMrleiitaii'l  waelotallyidepfliidMt 
B.'Si^fiUberf.iihoin-I'had  evw^reftscNi  taftaiv would  be  a  aUve^-thlsicafirioeatof^tbewOiBaft 
*4m^  married,  .aod-vvheai- 1  iraturaUyeooeUKMiWOiildtbe'niy  eheliiy^  were  Hrtun  only<  thafcil 
PM. apposed  oft.her  coadttotbeftMre'be-eB^imd  ber.  loaatnily  ^er>  that  had  he  marrMa 
ikfcuout  aad  worthy  objiMt,. whatever  had  bee»t  her  iittte4ieii»  mjr^pMtt  yftnAd  never  ham 
nEaroome me jofar* aa tto- forget^what-waa-due  t» mgr Mber'a wile i mj^'heerir  recoiled  bo4h «fe 
WftiDniiarceadBei  andinioUnoe^so  thai  I  knowaoi  hew  toreceivw  her.*  DellberatiDg^ttthla 
■bjeetJtwo  or  three  days-after- the  marriage,  Palmer  was  annoiiiieed,.aad  immediately  admitted* 
Aikm  tbeJisutUnlutatioDs.^'  1  will  not  congratulate  you,*,  said  be^  *on  yottr  ftitfaer*i' marriage^ 
khMigh.I.wUl,.my  Anna/  truly  confeie  it  has  given  rise  to  hopes 'LbefBre-dared  ■not' cbefiih»ji 
LddnLhe  may:  now  be  the  more -incUiied  to  part- with  yoiu' 

**  I  have  already  said  I  was  pariiai  to  Palmer,  and  wee  yet'mdve^igtr  1  sineerely  loved  Uor^ 
and' though  possessed  of.  nothiogr  romantic  iomy  dispesltioo,  had  dMermiaed^  that  if:  evee  I 
iMried^  he  should  be  my  hushaad.  Little  persnaiioii,  therefore,. obtained  my  permisskmihat 
ie  should  apply  to  my  father,  as  I  had  judged  he  would,  as  well  aa-Ms  wifiii  be  pteoeed  ado^ 
leaoval.  1  was»  however^  mistaken ;  my  father  desired  tfana  to  oeosider; .  aiid:considfin|f  my 
Mr  mother,  an  absolute  denial  was  the  consequence.  I  oo«kl<attribaie  this  bnt-to  ooneaia% 
nUchwaty.  that. she  suspeeted  my  affeetion  for  Pahner»  and-  took  a  malignant  pleaaare  in 
ftwailing  my  iaeUnations. 

^  After  this-refusali  Pahner  wrote  to  entreat  me  to  aooept  hto'hand  withont- the'coaaeat*  of 
^.  father.;  his  business,,  he  said,  was  prosperous,  and  iky  f#rtuno  never  an  incentive ;  and 
hail  he  wastsonvinoed  I  was  unhappily  situated  at  homcb 

'*  Pleased  at  the  generosity  of  this  offer, .  I  Imw^r  deeUned  it,  at  least  for  the  present,  m 
-Wanted  ten  months  of  being  of  age,  bat  promised  at  that  time  to  answer  hha  morvfuHy;  I 
honld  bnt  weary  you  l^  relating  all  the  despjoable  methods -my  father'awife  put  in  prnetina 
»  render  my  situation  unpleasant,  while  he,  who  was  absolute  in  my  mother's  lifetime,'  had  no 
■ttf  but  what  this  woman  pleased,  and  was  blindly^  subservient  to  ail  her  arts.  We  seldom  mnt 
m^  at* meals.  I  was.  polite^  but  cold,  familiarity  being  as  mueh  avoided  by  me  as  absolutely 
[■pleasing, her,  as  in  the  first  place  I  most  have  been  obliged  to  suffsr-perpetualiy  the  empty» 
lliiiarity  of.  her  oonversation,  and  in  the  latter  ail  the  vindictiveness  of  -  narrow  ideas  and 
Defined  education.  My  father's  fondness  was  entirely  founded  on  her  person,  which,  indeed* 
fmt  good;  his  was  likewise  flattered  by  the  show  of  affection,  which  she  was-  continually  and* 
i^gpsting^y  bestowing  on  him ;  and  if  he  had  a  grain  of  paternal  love  left  for  me,  it  entirriy 
Anisbed,  when,  six'months  after  her  marriage,  she  declared  herself  wlthfchikL. 

**  Myr father  came  from  Change  one  day,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  man,-  whor  was  a  dry« 
^Her  of  considerable  fortune,  but  had  risen  unexpectedly  to  his  present  affluenoe  by  the  death 
Cckrelation  ;  stepping  at  once  into  a  great  fortune,  but  destitute  pf  understanding,  edneation, 
9  even  common  politeness.  This  man  honoured  me  with  his  good  liking,  and  made  proposals 
Omy  father,  which  his  wife  approving,  were  Immediately  accepted,  and-<I  was  desired  to 
^ard  Mr  Brewer  (which  was  his  name)  as  my  future  husband.  I  have  already  told  you  I 
»aB  not  romantic,  therefore  I  neither  wept  nor  threw  myself  at  my  father's  feet,  but  before  hit 
^y,  simply  desired  him,  on  my  part,  to  thank  Mr  Brewer  for  his  good  opinion,  but  that  I 
»«Qld  not  accept  his  offer.' — *  And  pray  why  not?'  said  my  father;   *what  are  your  ob|e<»- 

iou  ?* « In  the  first  place,'  replied  I,  <  he  is  low-bred  and  illiterate,  which,  I  think,  my  dear 

ill^is  a  powerful  objection,  and  sufficient  without  any  other.' 

**Mrs  Somerton  looked  as  though  she  could  have  struck  me,  while  my  lather  gave  a  hem, 
Und  took  a  pii^ch  of  smiff.  *  And  pray  what  other  great  objection  can  you  make  ?'  said  my: 
Seitber. — *  As  great  a  difference  in  age  as  disposition,'  replied  !•— <  You,  perhaps,'  resumed 
iK>7  &ther,  *  have  forgotten  the  change  in  your  circumstances,  and  consider  yourself  as  my 
AUBediate  heir.  I  would  wish  you  to  recollect  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place— -I  may 
^*nr  have  a  numerous  family  to  share  my  property.*  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile,  but 
'^ied,  *  To  prove  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not  disregarded  that  circumstance,  it  was  in  order 
^  leeson  your  family  that  I  consented  to   Mr  Palmer's  entreating  your  approbation  to  onr 

'^n.' '  So  then,  miss,'   said  Mrs  Somerton,   *itis  not  matrimony  you  object  to,  but  the 

'^.*..' BxHctly  so,  madam,'   replied  I,  forgetting  my  usual  coolness ;   'there  are  some  men 
*  Well  as  women  whom  I  view  with  peculiar  dislike.' 
K  *<  Mrs-  Somerton  at  oace  applied  my  answer  to  herself,  and'obooiliig  rather  to  interest  my 
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&tber  by  her  foftnest  than  by  her  spirit,  pretended  to  bunt  into  tears,  and  be  ready  to  dint; 
my  feither  in  the  meantime  entreating  her  to  be  pacified,  and  vowing  that  no  one  should  oftal 
her  with  impunity,  concluded  with  telling  me  that  he  regarded  Mr  Brewei's  as  an  unezeeptiflii 
able  offer,  and  which.  If  I  did  not  accept,  he  would  totally  disdaim  me^  bidding  me  osarfiv 
what  he  had  said,  and  on  the  morrow  return  my  answer.  *  It  needs  no  thne^  my  dear  A*,' 
replied  I ;  *  to-morrow  can  make  no  difference :  grieved  as  I  am,  and  ever  most  be,  at  jwr 
diii^easure,  yet  Mr  Brewer  shall  not  be  my  husband.* — '  My  dear  love,*  said  BIrs  Somertny 
addressing  my  flither,  '  give  way  a  little.  Miss  Anna  is  in  love  with  Mr  Palmer,  and  jw 
severity  may  make  her  regardless  of  consequeDces,  and  elope  with  him.'— 'Do  not'MI^ 
madam,'  replied  I,  *  provoked  at  her  duplicity,  I  will  ever  forget  what  is  due  to  my  firtkv 
while  he  •■ecoUects  I  am  his  daughter ;  nor  will  I  ever  form  a  connexion  so  serious  osmairiigi 
without  his  consent,  unless  absolutely  forced  to  it.  In  that  case,  madam,  I  will  ndther  le^ 
out  of  the  window,  nor  fly  to  Gretoa  Green,  but  wait  until  I  am  of  age,  which  will  be  iatbns 
months,  then  walk  into  the  first  parish  church  I  meet  with,  and  give  my  hand  where  I  \mm 
already  bestowed  my  heart.' 

**  My  father  was  so  much  provoked  at  this  reply,  that  he  ordered  me  to  leave  the  nm  ■ 
a  command  which  I  instantly  obeyed. 

^  My  situation  from  this  period  was,  if  possible,  ten  times  more  irksome  than  belbrei  Iff 
father  refused  to  dismiss  Brewer ;  I  therefore  took  that  task  upon  myself^  and  was  tosa  IM 
ttom  his  persecutions,  though  his  acquiescence  redoubled  the  rancour  of  Mrs  Somerton  ttiHll 
me,  and  consequently  the  ill-will  of  my  father.  The  old  servants,  many  of  whom  were  grm 
grey  in  our  service,  were  discharged  on  various  pretences,  the  smallest  particle  of  attenHnil 
me  being  certain  to  procure  their  immediate  dismission. 

**  Thus  disagreeably  passed  my  time,  until  I  completed  my  twenty-first  year»  when  MMf 
once  more,  at  my  request,  pressed  my  father  to  consent  to  our  union,  nor  did  I  sempis  # 
second  the  entreaty ;  but  fruitless  was  the  attempt,  though  Palmer's  prospects  mig^  hM 
entitled  him  to  a- fortune  superior  to  what  my  father  now  declared  he  meant  to  give  ne^  ft 
married  with  his  consent,  which  was  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  if  I  disposed  of  mysdf  wtt^ 
out  his  concurrence,  I  was  to  expect  nothing.  Mrs  Somerton  being  likewise  present  when  if 
father  gave  his  final  determination,  appeared  to  exult  in  thus  crossing  our  wishes^  while  FdM 
stood  overpowered  with  disappointment  and  vexation,  declaring  that  his  solicitation  was  lit 
with  an  interested  view,  but  merely  to  procure  my  father's  approbation.  As  he  well  Vnevt 
held  his  concurrence  necessary  to  my  happiness,  he  entreated  to  be  informed  i/therewusqti 
thing  in  his  conduct  or  circumstances  that  operated  to  his  disadvantage,  as  he  would  endcmMr 
to  remove  it ;  or  if  that  was  impracticable^  should  at  least  have  the  satisfiustion  of  kaewhl 
why  he  was  refused. 

**  All  these  concessions,  however,  were  productive  of  nothing  more  than  a  repetitioa  of ttl 
refusal,  Mrs  Somerton  adding,  with  her  usual  insolence,  <  That  as  matters  stood,  hisvUi 
our  house  would  be  dispensed  with.' 

**  1  kept  silence  until  the  whole  conversation  was  concluded,  and  Palmer  was  advaiehl 
towards  the  door,  when,  calling  him  back,  I  said—*  I  have  listened  with  uneasiness  thm^ 
this  disagreeable  business.  Had  my  father  any  reasonable  objection  to  you,  and  woaU  «■> 
descend  to  explain  it,  far  be  it  from  me  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  wishes ;  but  as  he  adnsMi 
none,  I  naturally  conclude  it  proceeds  not  from  himself  (looking  firmly  at  JVfrs  SomcflN^ 
and  therefore  set  it  aside,  and  freely  offer  you  my  hand,  if,  poor  as  I  am,  you  will  aeceplli 
The  niece  of  Mr  Walters  should  indeed  have  brought  her  husband  some  fortune,  bat  ivUAi 
if  you  can  overlook,  I  will  never  regret,  and  in  its  stead  endeavour  cheerfully,  with  prudeaee  Mi 
affection,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.' 

**  To  describe  what  followed  is  beyond  my  power.  Mrs  Somerton  endeavoured  to  appMT 
shocked  at  my  undutifulness  and  ingratitude,  while  Palmer  expressed  his  transports,  as  tiM^ 
I  had  a  throne  to  bestow  with  my  hand ;  my  father  alternately  soothing  his  wife,  and  ntteikf 
vows  of  vengeance  against  me ;  finally  declaring,  as  I  had  formed  my  resolution,  the  sosMT 
I  left  the  house  the  better. 

'*  In  this  temper  we  separated,  and  I  retired  to  my  own  room  for  the  remainder  of  the  (faf* 
during  which  I  received  a  letter  from  Palmer,  entreating  me  to  be  prepared  at  e^t  the  lit* 
lowing  morning,  at  which  time  he  proposed  to  call  for  me  with  a  licence,  and  aooompntf 
bj^  his  Inte  guardian,  who  would  aet  as  my  father  on  the  occasion  at  the  parish  chnrch. 
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**  Iq  the  evening  I  wrote  to  my  father,  inclosing  Palmer's  letter,  entreating  him,  by  every. 
Iiiiig  he  held  most  sacred,  and  by  the  beloved  memory  of  my  mother,  not  to  cast  me  off; 
mt  ny  writing  was  equally  ineffectual  as  my  prayers ;  for  he  simply  returned  for  answer,  that 
I  had  chosen  my  fate,  and  must  abide  by  it— all  he  desired  was  to  hear  no  more  of  me. 

**  The  next  morning  Palmer  was  true  to  his  time,  and,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  we  reached 
tlie  ofaorch,  where  I  was  united  to  a  man  whom  I  loved  living,  and  whose  memory  must  be 
mver  dear  to  me— the  man  who  won  my  virgin  heart,  and  never  gave  me  cause  to  repent  its 
HqposaL" 

.«:  Mrs  Pa]mer*s  voice  became  tremulous,  and  suddenly  rising — <*  I  will  relate  the  remainder 
»w  night,**  said  she,  **  it  is  now  almost  supper  time.** 


.i  CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Sha.  following  evening  Mrs  Palmer  resumed  her  narrative. 

**  As  I  brought  my  husband  no  fortune,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  peculiarly  economical, 
md  had  the  satisfaction,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  our  marriage,  to  find  our  expenses  kept 
•OBsiderably  within  our  income ;  add  to  which,  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  of  wives  and 
Spiders,  for  that  time  had  given  us  a  lovely  boy.  My  father's  unnatural  behaviour,  and  the 
Lion  of  my  uncle,  were  the  only  subjects  that  gave  me  pain ;  the  former  had  a  son 
in  about  two  months  after  my  marriage ;  and  the  death  of  the  hitter  was  no  longer 
»ted. 

'*  My  felicity  had  continued  for  two  years,  when  a  capital  banking  house  at  Amsterdam,  and 
■M  eminent  commercial  one  at  London,  in  both  of  which  my  husband  was  nearly  concerned, 
Wlpped  payment,  and  gave  at  once  a  blow  to  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  for  every  effort  to 
ijltrieve  the  loss  was  tried  in  vain ;  my  husband  was  unavoidably  a  bankrupt,  and  all  our  effects 
prtly  sufi&cient  to  pay  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound.  So  highly  was  my  husband  respected, 
jktt  had  he  but  possessed  a  sum  to  have  enabled  him  to  wait  the  returns  of  trade,  he  might 
kUve  obtained  credit  to  any  amount,  and  surmounted  every  difficulty ;  but  we  had  given  up 
41  without  reserve,  and  had  no  resource — my  father,  to  whom  I,  unknown  to  my  husband, 
HpyKud,  refusing  to  advance  a  single  thousand  pounds ;  and  to  add  to  my  calamity,  Palmer's 
liplth  had  received  a  blow,  in  consequence  of  his  misfortunes,  that  I  much  feared  might 
Bnniiiate  fatally.  Thus  situated,  we  determined  for  some  time  to  remove  a  little  distance 
lom  Liondon  for  change  of  air,  which  I  hoped  might  prove  salutary,  and  accordingly  took 
Hdlgiogs  in  the  most  private  part  of  Islington ;  the  few  valuables  I  possessed,  and  my  household 
IHiPj  which  had  been  spared  by  the  kindness  of  the  creditors,  being  our  whole  fund,  and  all 
htb  reserve  we  had  to  trust  to.  Though  we  lived  with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  kept  but  one 
lirvaat)  yet  our  means  daily  decreased,  and  I  considered  with  anguish  the  poverty  that  was 
iidy  to  overtake  us :  determined  to  protract  it  as  long  as  possible,  I  yet  more  retrenched  our 
moving  to  a  cheaper  lodging,  and  discharging  the  only  servant  I  kept. 
In  this  manner  passed  the  first  year  of  our  misfortunes ;  Palmer*s  malady,  by  almost  im- 
livosptible  degrees,  undermining  his  constitution,  and  rendering  him  unable  to  make  any 
gitrtkm  to  extricate  us  from  our  unhappy  situation,  or  even  to  soften  its  asperity. 

**■  One  day,  that  he  had  been  yet  more  disordered  than  usual,  he  walked  out  for  air  into 
Im  fields,  leaving  me  engaged  in  my  domestic  concerns,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was 
with  a  pleuritic  pain  and  shortness  of  breath,  that  rendered  him  unable  either  to  pro- 
or  return. 

*'  Hoping  it  would  abate,  he  sat  himself  down  in  a  field  where  some  haymakers  were  at 
but  in  a  short  time  became  so  much  worse,  that  his  illness  was  perceptible  to  the 
luiboiirers,  several  of  whom  came  and  spoke  to  him ;  and,  among  others,  a  negro,  whom 
iprtiaps  you  will  truly  surmise  was  Felix. 

**  Mr  Palmer  by  this  time  was  almost  unable  to  speak,  and  could  not  faintly  signify  his 
Unite  to  get  home ;  but  his  pain  was  too  violent  for  him  to  be  able  to  walk,  and  in  the 
lalddle  of  the  fields  no  conveyances  could  be  obtained. 

^  **  In  this  dilemma  Felix  flew  off  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  reaching  the  town,  ran  intc 
■he  first  apothecary's  shop  he  could  meet  with,  entreating  the  master,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
^  come  into  the  fields  ;  for  that  a  man  had  been  seized  with  so  violent  a  pain  in  the  side, 
ttat  he  feared,  without  immediate  assistance,  it  would  prove  fatal.  The  apothecary,  who 
*l<Hibtless  surmised,  from  the  appearance  of  Felix,  it  was  one  of  his  fellow-Iabourers,  reQlied 
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by-dosiriiig  him  to  lead  tfao  ilok  man  to  hit  shop,  and  he  woaldbleed  him,  which  he  did  not 
doabt  would  afford  relief,  but  that  himiolf  had  not  time  to  go  to  Jor.— '  Not  time  t*  rtpUid 
Felix  ;  *  then  the  poor  tonl  moit  die,  for  I  am  sure  he  caxmot  walk  hither ;  besides,  1  thol^ht 
it  won  your  profcsiiion  to  attend  the  sicic,  not  the  tick  to  attend  you.'— <  You  are  an  iapadMt 
fellow/  answered  the  apothecary,  *  to  suppose  I  should  walk  about  a  mile  to  bleed  a  men  fer 
sixpence,  or  perhaps  for  nothing :  but  go  about  your  busfneis— there  is  a  bari>er  a  Hm  deon 
farther,  that  will  perhaps  suit  your  purpose;  for  my  part,  I  never  step  over  tlie  threshold ts 
let  bluod  under  hulf-a-crown.* 

**  Pclix  paused,  then  fumbling  for  a  momtnit  in  his  bosom,  pulled  out  a  dollar.  In  whish  t 
small  hole  had  been  drilled,  and  u  piece  of  ribbon  drawn  through.  '  Here,*  ia{d.lw,  '  I  iMVf 
no  money  but  this  ;  keep  it  till  to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  redeem  it  if  the  sick  man  esonot 
pay  you ;  for  ho  must  not  die  for  want  of  help.  I  hare  then  my  week's  hire  to  receive;  sU  1 
b<ig  in,  you  will  be  careful  of  it.' 

**  As  he  spoke  ho  held  out  the  dollar ;  but  the  apothecary,  doubtless  asbsaMd-fto^be  out' 
done  by  this  simple  child  of -nature,  putting  back  his  offered  hand,  replied,  *  Ho,  aoT 'fsd 
snatching  down  bis  hat,  bade  Felix  loud  the  way. 

'*  On  their  arrival  at  the  spot  where  Mr  I'almer  still  sat,  he  hamediately  Ued,  aad  iafeilf  I 
an  hour  was  so  greatly  relieved  as  to  be  able  to  walk  home,  attended  by  Hie  apotheaaryvriihi  J 
friendly  Felix,  the  former  being  now  as  assiduous  as  he  was  at  first  careless ;  for  thomhwi  J 
were  in  reality  very  much  reduced.  Palmer  had  still  an  appearance  of  respectability*  f 

*'  *  Had  you  told  mc,*  said  the  apothecary,  as  they  were- helping  Palmer  homo,  cbtt'.fl«ii  Ij 
a  gentleman  who  was  taken  so  ill  in  the  fleldi,  I  should  not  have  hestlated  amomrat;  'Ms    t 
you  spoke,  I  protest  I  thought  it  was  one  of  your  comrades.*-** 'I*  was  not  aitflWsiilljfi* 
quainted  with  European  customs  to  know  that  sueh  a  distinction  was  naeasMuy/ 
Pollxi  drily  ;  *  but  you  may  depend  hereafter  I  will  not  fail  to  remember  it;  and 
in  want  of  asilitance  shall  by  mo  be  styled  a  yentiemm.* — *  Thou  art -an  odd  faMow/  mU 
apothct^ary;  '  have  you  been  long  In  England?'—*  Long  enough,*  replied 'Palis,  'to 
mo  of  the  errouGoui  opinion  I  had  formed  for  tho  first  forty  years -of  my  life  af  Bogliitacii 
whose  hearts,  I  had  persuaded  myself,  wore  as  good  as  their  feces, -but  have  kantd^^lO'n^ 
cost,  the  only  difference  between  many  of  them  and  us  is,  we  wear  the  hincfc  ylihnnt  fcfthiy 
within.* 

**  I'almcr,  in  spite  of  pain,  could  not  suppress  41  smile. — *  I  am  sure,*  tald  he,  'yaado«( 
include  all  in  your  account,  us  it  seems  to  imply  you  have  mot  some  few>whodwarve  lypw 
bation.'^-'  Approbation,'  replied  i^'clix,  *  is  a  cold  word — 1  could  almost  eayadoratiea^^bOt 
is  past :  meteors  are  not  frequent,  nor  in  your  country  subjects  of  worship.  I  Indeed^kifV 
one,  whose  virtues  made  this  land  dear  to  me  ,  but  ho  is  gone  to  heaven,  as  yt>a  eall  lt,<erlli 
land  of  souls— it  is  the  same  thing,  and  where  even  negroes  will  rejoioe  to  moat  Mm:' 

"  This  discourse  brought  them  home,  and  was  repeated  to  nie  both  byiftlaMr4iri1fei 
apothecary,  tho  latter  declaring  It  made  an  impression  on  him  never  to  be  eflbced,  aodfAfeh 
would  oblige  him  henceforward  to  attend  suflercrs  without  questioning  thair 
gcntiliiy.     Palmer  was  much  better  in  the  cveniug,  at  which  time  Felix  did  -not'fall'tO' 
and  iii(|uiro  after  him  with  great  respect, 

**  Ilucovored  from  my  first  alarm,  1  was  not  yet  so  destitute  but  tlutt  I  had  it  lu  m^  piwr 
to  offer  him  some  small  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  the  time  ho  had  lost ;  bttt 
it,  he  drew  back,  saying,  *  No,  madam,   I  labour  for  hire— I  have  not  iaboarad  §or 
husband.' — '  But  your  labour,'  said  I,  *  is  not,  I  fear,  sufficient  to  support  you  in  the 
saries  of  life :  strunj^er  as  you  are,  you  cannot  bo  supposed  to  possess  the  retowon^t 
native.' — '  Industry,  madam,'  replied  he,  Ms  universally  understood  ;  and,  with  health,  Mf 
adequate  to  sustain  the  wants  of  man,  it  procures  mc  bread,  and  sometimes  meat,  tbil  Ubtt 
to  shelter  me  from  the  weather,  and  at  nij^ht  a  placo  of  rest  for  my  wearied  limbs. 

**  I  put  my  money  back  into  my  pocket,  at  once  humiliated  and  pleased,  saying  meBfrif^ 
'  A  diamond  is  equally  precious,  whether  enclosed  la  a  casket  of  ebony  or  ivory.' 

**  Prom  this  time  our  friendly  negro,  by  my  desire,  frequently  called,  and  waa  evw  maim 

to  render  uh  a  number  of  little  services  that  he  thought  wo  might  feel  derogatory.     My  Uttfl 

boy,  who  was  now  turned  of  two  years  old,  had  at  first  been  frightened  at  hit  appuafimt 

but  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  had  grown  to  attached  that  he  nevar  JhUed  to  tff 

a/ierbim* 
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**  Three  months  had  now  pasted  since  we  knew  Vttit,  whom  I  Treqvchtly  detemhied  to 
question  respecting;  his  former  life,  bmk  was  so  CRtircly  occupied  by  my  domestic  eoneetns  ftnd 
the  afill  declining  health  of  Palmer,  that  It  was  ever  neglected ;  besMei,  the  name  of  master 
newer  escaped  hhn  onaccompaoied  by  a  tear ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to  gratify  my  cnrionity  by 
rencwin{^  his  diHtresi,  whicli  must  apparently  have  been  the  case  ;  his  stay,  too,  whenever  he 
called.  Wits  short,  as  he  constantly  laboured  in  the  fields  or  fi^ardens,  in  the  nclg^hbouHiood  of 
Islinifton,  his  visits  being;  merely,  as  his  conduct  showed,  to  endeavour  to  do  us  service,  as 
fetchinf^  me  coals,  cleaning  Palmer's  clothes,  or  any  other  little  ofRce  he  could  devise,  ever 
refUsin;;  money — at  most  accepting  the  remains  of  our  frugal  table,  and  a  draught  of  b(>cr. 

**  At  this  period  my  little  darling  wns  seized  with  the  small  pox,  of  a  most  mali;;nnnt  kind; 
and  for  three  weeks  my  heart  was  alternately  torn  with  an><;uish,  or  revived  by  hopi*,  as  the 
symptoms  increased  or  abated  :  regardless  of  my  poverty,  so  I  coald  save  my  child,  I  spared 
DO  expense,  employing  every  able  physician  I  heard  recommended,  but  io  voln :  I  was  doomed 
to  be  childless,  and  to  survive  those  ties  dearer  to  mo  than  life.** 

Mrs  Palmer  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  perceiving  both  Fanny  and  Agnes  wept,  she  saM, 
erofsing  her  own  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  **  I  rejoice,  Agnes,  at  this  proof  of  your  sensi- 
bility ;  it  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  your  own  sorrows  have  not  seHUhly  narrowed  yotar 
heart;  as  they  yet  leave  you  a  tear  to  bestow  on  others. 

**  I  shall  pass  over  the  death  of  my  son,'*  continued  Mrs  Palmer,  **'for  the  subfeet  even  yet 
li  painful ;  sufflco  that  I  friund  myself  not  irven  possessed  of  money  to  lay  his  beloved  rcmdna 
deeearly  in  the  earth ;  all  our  little  valuables  and  linen  had  been  disposed  of;  the  watch 
given  mo  by  my  uncle  alone  remained,  and  which  had  been  preserved  merely  from  affection  to 
the  giver.  My  husband,  depressed  by  a  long  illness,  on  the  lost  of  hfs  son,  appeared  totally 
to  sink  under  his  calamities,  and  to  regard  everything  around  him  with  an  insensibility  that 
eruelly  alarmed  me.  To  consult  hhn,  then,  fn  this  dreadftil  crislli  war  nseless,  and  eonld 
auBWcr  no  end  but  increasing  his  distress.  To  apply  to  my  father  would  be  unavaiKng ;  nor 
eould  I  bear  the  thought  of  giving  his  unworthy  wife  the  pleasure  of  trlmnphing  over  my 
nfaory.  Felix  had  been  daily  with  us  since  the  child's  sickness,  and^  hi  spite  of  all  opposition^ 
had  frequently  sat  up  with  him,  attending  him  with  a  kindness  that,  even  young  as  he  was^  b^ 
wus  sensible  of;  for  the  evening  before  he  died,  ho  said,  as  he  heM  Felix  by  the  hand, '  Dear 
papa  and  mamma,  always  love  Felix,  for  he  loves  me.'  But  I  wander  from  my  subject,  whIcH 
was  to  pass  the  child's  death,"  continued  she ;  <*  but  the  fond  partiality  of  a  parent  invoTun- 
tarily  beguiled  me.  Unable,  as  I  before  observed,  to  consult  Palmer,  and  wrthoaf  any  resouree 
but  the  watch  given  mc  by  my  uncle,  I  determined  to  part-  with  it,  and  for  that  purpose 
calling  Felix  Into  the  garden,  I  disclosed  my  Intention,  and  asked  if  ho  couKI  take  it  to  Londfon 
and  sell  it  for  us,  aa  I  really  myself  was  unable.  Felix  had  been  too  mueh  with  us  to  be 
ilfnorant  that  we  laboured  under  difficulties,  yet  seemed  distressed  at  (his  proof  of  ft ;  but 
promised  implicitly  to  obey  me,  and  repair  to  a  capital  watchmaker,  whom  I  specified,  and 
retvm  with  the  money  as  speedily  as  possible.  'Diis  settled,  Felix  took  the  watch,  and  left 
mo  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  he  had  only  to  go  to  Cheapside,  I  naturally 
•opposed  ho  might  return  in  about  a  couple  of  hours ;  but  five  had  passed  without  hfs 
appearance,  and  I  began  to  be  uneasy.  I  did  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  Felix,  but  dreaded 
•ome  accident  had  befallen  lilm,  yet  did  not  venture  to  declare  my  fears  to  Palmer.  At  length 
I  heard  a  knock  ut  the  door,  and  hastening  down,  met  Felix  In  the  passage,  but  nt  the  house 
door  discovered  a  man  apparently  waiting.  Wishing  to  speak  to  him  unheard,  I  stepped  Into 
Che  little  parlour,  and  was  upon  tho  point  of  questioning  him,wlten,  raising  my  eyes  to  his  face, 
tho  animation  of  his  features  astonished  mo.  *  What  has  happened,  Felix  ?'  said  T ;  *  surely 
you  have  met  with  something  uncommonly  pleasing  r—*  Uncommonly  pleasing  1'  repeated  be; 
*  oh  !  I  am  too  happy  !'  But  suddenly  appearing  to  recollect  himself,  and  to  struggle  with 
bis  feelings.     *  The  man,  madam,'  continued  ho,  *  that  is— the  watch,  madam— tiic  gentleman 

waits.* *  For  heaven's  sake,  what  do  you  mean,  Felix  ?*  replied  I ;  '  surely  you  do  not  drink  ? 

Tell  mo,  what  said  the  watchmaker?' — *  Say,  madam,'  answered  he,  apparently  lost  in  some 
other  subject ;  *  why,  ho  blessed  God,  and  said  ten  thousand  pounds  T  Again,  suddenly 
endeavouring  to  reciUt  his  mistake,  ho  added, '  The  gentleman  waits  t  do  let  me  call  him  In.* 

**  Distressed  for  the  loss  of  my  child,  and  ray  heart  torn  with  anguish  from  my  miha^j^ 
situation,  I  replied  peevishly,  *  What  do  you  meaul   What  getilV^maxi'l  >N\v«v«Vt^«'««^^*'^ 

«  Felix  then  gave  me  to  underttaod,  though  la  the  nm«  V&cR^vawoXtccesRASt^  ^tft..*CnA 
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watchmaker  would  not  parcbase  it  without  seeing  the  owner,  lest  it  should  be  dishonestly 
obtained,  and  had  sent  a  gentleman  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

'*  Convinced  that  Felix  was  in  liquor,  I  advanced  towards  the  door  to  call  in  the  stranger; 
but  regardless  of  compliments,  he  rushed  before  me,  saying,  <  Walk  in,  sir,  pray  waUL  in, 
heaven  bless  you  P 

**  The  stranger  immediately  entered ;  he  was  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  of  a  very 
respectable  appearance.  *  I  am  sorry,  sir,*  said  1,  'that  you  have  taken  the  trouble;  bot 
the  watch  is  mine  ;  a  cruel  emergency  obliges  roe  (heaven  knows  how  unwilling)  to  part  with 
it.'  As  I  spoke  I  could  not  restrain  ray  tears,  nor  was  the  stranger  unmoved. — *  As  you 
appear,  madam,  to  value  it  so  highly,*  replied  he,  *  pardon  me,  but  can  nothing  else  supiiljr 
this  emergency,  as  trinkets,  rings,  or  other  female  decorations?* — '  Alas  I  they  are  all  goofl^' 
cried  I,  weeping ;  '  this  only  remains :  it  was  the  gift  of  my  more  than  father,  and  nothing  bot 
the  distress  of  the  present  moment  could  force  me  to  part  with  it,  to  lay  the  beloved  remsins 
of  my  infant  in  the  earth,  and  to  nourish  the  expiring  spark  of  life  that  yet  remains  in  the 
best  of  husbands.* — '  And  what,  madam,  do  you  ask  for  it  ?*  replied  he,tuming  aside  his  hesd.— 
'  Alas  !*  answered  I,  *  I  am  no  judge ;  1  see  you  feel  for  my  distress,  and  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
wrong  me ;  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision.* 

**  On  his  first  entrance  he  had  drawn  the  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table 
that  stood  between  us.  '  Well,  then,'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  and  with  increas^  emotion,  I 
think  thirty  pounds  is  nearly  the  value ;  it  has  apparently  been  carefully  kept.' 

*'  His  offer  was  double  what  I  expected ;  for  tbe  price  obtained  for  the  things  already  told 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  third  of  their  value.  *  I  am  content,*  said  I,  weeping ;  and  taking  it^ 
as  I  thought  for  the  last  time,  in  my  hand,  could  not  refrain  pressing  it  to  my  lips.  *  FareweO,' 
cried  I,  'last  token  of  the  best  beloved  of  friends!  Could  he  even  see  me  in  this  heir  of 
anguish,  I  should  obtain  his  pardon.* — *  Thou  hast  it,  my  Anna— my  child,*  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  clasping  me  in  his  arms ;  'henceforward  doubly  endeared  by  thy  misfortunes.* 

*'  I  was  so  lost  in  astonishment,  that  I  had  not  the  power  to  repulse  the  stranger,  had  I  been 
so  inclined ;  but  fixing  my  eyes  in  silence  on  him,  I  eagerly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  person 
of  my  unde  Walters,  but  in  vain ;  my  uncle  was  fair,  lusty,  and  wore  a  brown  wig,  while  this 
stranger  was  uncommonly  dark  complexioned,  thin,  and  wore  his  own  hair,  which  was  as 
white  as  flax. 

'* '  And  have  ten  years  totally  obliterated  thy  uncle  Walters  from  thy  memory,  Anna?*  cried 
he.     '  Indeed  I  believe  my  person  is  changed,  but  my  heart  is  still  the  same.' 

"  My  pleasure  and  amazement  were  too  great  for  words ;  I  threw  myself  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  in  silence.  Felix,  who  had  withdrawn  as  soon  as  my  uncle  entered,  had  in  the  mess 
time  been  with  Mr  Palmer,  to  whom  not  being  charged  to  keep  silence  as  he  was  to  ow^  be 
had  disclosed  the  happy  meeting  that  was  taking  place,  and  returned  down  stairs  with  Um 
at  the  moment  I  was  weeping  on  the  neck  of  my  nncle. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  Mr  Walters  seated  me  in  a  chair,  and  affectionately  saluted  my  hoiband^ 
telling  him  his  pecuniary  difficulty  was  over,  and  to  look  forward  to  health  and  happiness 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  behaviour  of  Felix  was  still  far  from  calm,  and  might  have  ahmned 
an  uninformed  spectator  of  his  intellects ;  he  walked  round  his  master  (for  Felix  was  tbe 
identical  slave  that  had  before  saved  his  life),  examined  his  face,  touched  his  hair,  rubbed  btf 
own  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  finally  snatching  up  my  uncle*s  hat  that  lay  in  the  windsi^ 
kissed  it  with  transport. 

**  Our  tumults  being  a  little  subsided,  my  uncle  bestowed  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  mychiUl 
but  peremptorily  insisting  that  all  the  care  of  the  funeral  should  centre  in  himself,  thus  kindly 
endeavouring  to  spare  me  what  he  truly  surmised  must  increase  my  sorrow. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
"  A  PBw  da3rs  after  the  remains  of  my  infant  were  consigned  to  the  earth,  Mr  Palmer  and  niy<^ 
at  the  express  desire  of  my  imcle,  removed  to  his  house,  which  he  commanded  me  hencewftii 
to  consider  as  my  own. 

**  The  £r8t  emotions  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  son,  and  the  joy  of  meeting  my  uncle,  werens 
aooaer  subsided,  than  the  mutual  inquiries  took  place  of  all  that  had  befallen  ns  daring  a  tei 
mn'  separation. 
J* My  uacle  informed  us^that  he  had,  as  we  tT\x\|  Yv^^^,>)texL  ^^\.  ^.t;^^  on  his  return  fro* 
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India,  on  the  coast  ot  Caffhnia,  about  three  yean  after  he  left  England ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  had  perished  in  the  wreck,  twenty-four  only  escaping,  twenty  of  whom  had 
endeavoured  to  explore  their  way  to .  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  had  doubtless  perished, 
either  by  hunger  or  from  the  natives,  as  they  had  never  reached  it  For  the  others,  two  were 
my  uncle's  domestics,  and  a  third,  a  young  man,  his  clerk,  who  attended  him  on  his  voyage, 
all  of  whom  determined  to  share  his  fortunes  when  he  refused  to  accompany  the  party  who 
sought  the  Cape,  beins^  convinced  it  was  impracticable  without  knowing  the  country ;  and  a 
store  of  provisions,  the  small  stock  they  had  procured  from  the  wreck,  being  soon  expended. 
'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  had  at  first  behaved  with  ferocity,  but  finding  the  unhappy 
intruders  too  few  in  number  to  give  them  alarm,  and  likewise  unarmed  and  willing  to  part 
with  anything  they  possessed,  as  their  clothes,  watches,  or  money  (the  two  last  mentional  of 
which  they  converted  into  ornaments),  they  soon  became  familiarized,  and  supplied  them  with 
milk,  rice,  and  venison,  sufficient  for  their  support.  My  uncle's  design  was,  if  possible,  to  gain 
their  confidence  sufficiently  to  persuade  some  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  country  to 
accompany  them  to  one  of  the  Dutch  settlements ;  for  to  undertake  to  walk  such  an  extensive 
tract  of  land,  penetrate  the  thick  forests,  cross  such  rapid  rivers,  and  climb  the  almost  per- 
pendicular mountains,  without  a  guide,  was  at  once  vain  and  impracticable.  None,  however, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  had  ever  been  at  any  great  distance  from  home  (as  they  in* 
formed  them  when  they  began  to  comprehend  a  little  of  the  language),  nor  would,  for  any  reward, 
undertake  such  a  journey.  Thus  circumstanced,  my  uncle  thought  his  desUnation  fixed,  and 
endeavoured  to  comfort  his  companions.  With  the  approbation  of  the  natives  they  erected 
themselves  a  hut,  and  surrounded  it  in  the  manner  of  the  CafTres,  with  a  plantation  of  rice. 
The  deri,  who  was  a  youth,  and  one  of  the  domestics,  who  was  likewise  young,  by  infinite 
perseverance  learned  to  throw  the  assagay  with  so  much  skill,  that  it  not  only  procured  them 
plenty  of  food,  but  raised  them  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  saw  them  with 
pleasure  give  into  their  customs,  and  adopt  their  weapons. 

*'  In  this  manner  passed  three  years,  my  uncle  and  his  eldest  domestic  convinced  they  should 
draw  their  last  breath  in  thiis  country,  and  the  younger  people  only  withheld  from  the  wild 
undertaking  of  exploring  their  way  to  the  Cape,  by  affection  for  their  companions*  At  this 
period  two  brothers  (natives,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  iu  a  contest  with  some  neighbouring 
nations),  returned,  after  five  years*  absence,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  they  had  resided  in 
the  distant  country  of  the  Auteniquas.  Travelling,  or  perhaps  the  difficulties  they  bad  endured, 
had  enlarged  their  minds,  for  they  treated  the  strangers  with  more  humanity  than  any  of  their 
companions,  and  after  holding  various  discourses  with  them,  as  they  now  perfectly  understood 
the  language,  said,  that  affection  for  their  father  had  alone  induced  them  to  return,  being 
nnch  better  pleased  with  the  inland  country  than  the  coast ;  and  that,  was  their  parent  no 
more,  for  a  proper  reward  they  would  not  scruple  to  risk  their  journey,  but  that,  during  his 
lifs,  nothing  should  tempt  them  to  forsake  him, 

**  This  discourse  again  revived  their  hopes,  for  the  travellers*  father  was  very  old  and  infirm, 
which  gave  them  daily  expectation  of  their  wishes  being  soon  fulfilled;  but,  to  their  great  dis- 
mppointment,  he  lingered  two  years.  He  was  no  sooner  dead  than  my  uncle  renewed  his 
promises  of  reward,  and  in  short,  soon  obtained  what  he  had  so  long  solicited,  they  agreeing 
to  accompany  him  to  the  first  Dutch  settlement,  where  he  had  no  doubt  but,  by  making  him* 
aelf  known,  he  could  obtain  credit  for  the  promised  reward,  which  was  to  consist  of  iron, 
tabacco,  and  other  articles,  considered  by. them  as  particularly  desirable. 

««  The  difficulties  they  encountered  during  this  journey  were  innumerable,  and  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  support,  but  for  the  resources  which  necessity  had  taught  the 
natives,  whose  skill  at  their  weapons  constantly  procured  food,  the  country  abounding  in 
elks,  &c.  They  were  likewise  well  versed  in  the  necessary  precautions  to  secure  them  from 
the  attack  of  wild  beasts.  Some  days  they  could  not  advance  more  than  four  or  five  miles, 
from  the  obstacles  they  met  with,  as  thick  woods  and  steep  mountains ;  at  other  times  were 
detained  by  waiting  the  reflux  of  prodigious  rivers,  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross,  or  to 
coast  along  the  banks  at  the  expense  of  both  time  and  fatigue.  At  length,  however,  they 
reached  a  Dutch  settlement,  where  their  appearance  caused  no  small  surprise,  for  my 
uncle,  as  well  as  his  companions,  were  naked,  the  small  remains  of  covering  the  natives 
hdd  left  them  having  been  so  long  worn  out,  that  they  ware  grown  perfectly  fainiliarized  to 
the  omission,  and  their  skins  changed  to  the  complexion  of  copper* 
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CRAPTER   XXVI. 
**  Tut  Dutch  foctor  received  them  with  tolerable  kindoets,  but  did  not  appear  willing  to  a^nwe 
a  reward  my  uncle  thought  adequate  to  tbe  services  of  the  CaflTrea ;  he  therefore,  withejit 
much  ditficultj,  persuaded  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  Cape ;  and  after  some  ftay  th^ 
resumed  their  journey,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction,  at  length  reached  it. 

"  My  uncle  was  well  acquainted  with  two  capital  merchants  there ;  one.  to  hit  great  tfnp- 
pointment,  be  found  was  dead ;  but  was  more  fortunate  in  his  second  inquiry,  thovghliif 
friend  at  first  did  not  know  him ;  but  after  some  few  preliminaries,  acknowledged*  and 
readily  embraced  him,  insisting  that  he  should  take  up  his  residence  at  his  hoaae»  and  dmr 
on  bim  for  what  sums  he  found  necessary. 

•*  My  uncle  at  first  thought  to  write  to  England,  but  after  a  short  time  detenaio^  to  ipr- 
prise  hit  friends.  The  merchant's  offer  he  willingly  accepted,  his  first  care  being  to  nwaid 
bis  gnklee  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  wishes,  dismissing  them  with  four  oxea  loaded  iHb 
what  they  (bought  most  valuable. 

**  The- business  settled,  he  waited  for  a  homeward-bound  Indiaman,  and  at  leng^  obImM 
with  his  three  foithfol  companions  for  Europe,  which  he  reached  after  a  pleasaat  voyagoii 

"  On  his  first  landing  he  immediately  repaired  to  my  father's ;  though  his  appearaaeam 
now  very  respectable,  yet  the  change  his  person  had  undergone  rendered  bim  JBf'fMj 
unknown;  he,  however,  soon  made  himself  acknowledged,  and  then  learned*  tabiipiiC 
lliat  his  sister  wa»  dead,  and  myself,  his  great  favourite,  married  to  a  worthier  mai^  vl^kti 
lately  beeooie  a  bankrupt,  and  with  whom  I  was  now  withdrawn,  no  one  knew  wbithor*.  It 
wae  BOl  ny  undel  custom  to  condemn  unheard ;  he  therefore  determined,  if  paasible,,tMlB 
Me,  for  1m  fonnd  no  great  predilection  for  my  father's  wife,  and  even  declined. taking  i^kii 
residence  with  them.  He  had  been  but  a  fortnight  in  England  when  he  met  with  Felii[».tBd 
had  already  advertised  three  times,  desiring  me,  if  alive,  to  apply  to  his  attomey«.ortf.aiV.aie 
oould  givo  intelligence  respecting  me,  offering  a  reward.  This  kindness  bad,  howemv  ta^ 
flmitleM,  for  we  never  saw  the  newspapers;  nor  did  anyone,  since  our  laatremoniliMav 
where  to  find  us,  a»  we  wished  to  conceal  our  miseries  from  the  world. 

**  That  morning  my  uncle  fortunately  met  with  Felix,  he  had  accidentally,  in  nptriag  along 
Cheapside,  recollected  he  wanted  a  watch,  and  walking  into  a  shop,  the  man  had.lhoiin  hiii 
several,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  agreement  when  Felix  entered.  ICy  uade 
BSooUeotod  him  at  once,  but  astonished  to  find  him  in  England,  stood  for  a  momenL  lost,  m 
snrprise,  and  scemg  him  offier  a  watch  for  sale,  determined,  if  possible,  to  remain  'i"d'tfliifrini*i 
and  wait  the< event;  but  what  was  his  astonishment,  on  taking  the  watch  from  the  haadsf 
tbe  shopkeeper,  to  recognise  it  for  the  same  he  had  formerly  given  to  me.  *  How  camo  yoi 
by  this  watch,  my  friend  ?'  sold  my  uncle,  addressing  him  in  a  kind  voice ;  *  it  appoara  to  be  a 
woman's,  and  of  some  value.'  __ 

**  Though  my  uncle's  person  had  totally  escaped  the  notice  of  Felix,  yet  the  sound  of  kji 
voice  startled  him,  and  viewing  him  for  a  moment  with  fixed  attention,  he  answered*,  wtfk* 
drawing  his  eyes  with  a  sigh,  '  Bless  your  voice,  it  is  like  music  to  my  hcatt*  The  watch,  b 
not  mine,  but  a  lady's,  who  must  sell  it  to  pay  those  rights  which  your  country'acasliV 
demands^  before  the  body  of  her  child  can  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  tbe  dust ;  to  bine  OM 
who  assume  the  semblance  of  sorrow  with  a  black  coat,  and  pay  for  a  peculiar  spot  oi  earthy 
as  if  all  on  which  the  sun  shines  was  not  equally  hallowed.'—*  And  what  is. the  ladjr'a  mmtlt 
said  my  uncle.—*  Palmer,'  replied  Felix. 

My  imcle  made  no  reply,  but  seating  himself  by  the  counter,  remained  lost  in  thoi^^fat 
**  *  And  what  do  you  ask  for  the  watch  V  said  the  shopkeeper,  addressing  Felia..^*  flip 
leaves  it  to  yourself,'  returned  he,  'she  is  no  judge;  but  I  conjure  you,  by  tbo  God  ]M 
profess. to  serve-,  oonsUer  her  distress,  and  do  her  justice— a  dead  infant !— aaalmoat  dying 
husband  1— weigh  these  sorrows  ere  you  speak.  Ah,  haoT  you  seen  her  part  with  it»  youooald 
have  judged  of  its  valuer  It  was  the  gift  of  my  best  friend,  said  she,  then  presaed  it  to  her 
lips  and  wept :  it  byet  dull  with  her  tears.' — '  I  will  kiss  them  off,"  cried  my  uncles 
tbe  watob,  '  ten  thousand  pounds  shall  not  purchase  it.' 

"  The  sbopkeopop  looked  astonished,  while  Felix  again  fixed.bis.eyti  atteiUiyd|F  <p;<bi 
face  of  my  uncle  with  visible  agitatloiu 
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**  *  Have  ttn  3Feara  hardihip  and  grey  hairs  made  such  an  alteration*  FeUx,'  said  xaj  nnelcy 
that  I  have  lost  a  friend,  the  preserver  of  my  life?' 

"  Felix  gave  a  loud  C17,  and  fell  senseless  a^  his  feet. 

'<  By  the  care  of  the  master  of  the  shop,  Felix  was  soon  rea tored  i  but  his  effustonf  wens 
tagovemable;  he  could  neither  ask  nor  answer  questions;  all  was  genuine  transport, 
itaiixed  with  form  or  restraint,  and  spoke  the  unadulterated  language  of  nature. 

^*  At  length,  being  somewhat  calmer,  my  uncle  inibrmed  htm  that  he  euspeoted  the  owner 
ofthe  watch  was  his  neice,  and  desired  to  know  how  he  became  acquainted  with  me. 

**  Felix  disjointly  related  what  he  knew,  mixing  the  whole  with  encomiums  on  myself  «nd 
Mr  Pahner,  not  forgetting  a  tear  to  my  little  one. 

**  If  y  uncle  then  determined  to  accompany  him  back,  ehargifng  him  to  aay  nothing  of  what 
bad  paned«  but  to  introduce  him  as  a  person  sent  to  conclude  the  bargain  for  the  watch. 

**  Felix  certainly  obeyed  him  to  the  W-st  of  his  power ;  but  nature  in  him  was  auperior  tD 
vtyaad,  in  aplte  of  all  his  endeavours,  could  barely  be  restrained. 

**  I  have  now  Informed  you  how  my  uncle  and  Felix  met,  and  have  only  to  tell  you  that» 
€veQ  when  surrounded  with  affluence,  I  was  to  feel  yet  more  acutely  than  ever,  for  in  tfarae 
awBlhi  after  finding  my  unde  I  lost  my  beloved  husband ;  his  misfortunes  bad  mRfte  an 
llHtision  never  to  be  erased,  and  whieh  totaify  mined  this  .healtAu  •Rath,  and  the  ^variow 
fWaiBiing.piacee  in  the  kingdom,  were  tried  in  vain  ;  he  died  in  my  ansa,  one  of  his  hands 
locked  in  that  of  my  uncle,  blessing  the  Almighty  that  he  had  lived  to  aee  me  seisured  tnm 
want,  and  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate.  Pardon  me,  my  friends,  though  time  has  also  taught 
me  resignation,  yet  I  cannot  forget  'that  I  «tos>oliee  a  wife  and  mothers-tender  claims  !  ye 

("wriCten  on  my  heart  in  traits  never  to  be  oblitasafted. 

Mn  Balaser  ceased,  and  for  some  time  gave>vent  to  the  emotion goainftil  feeoHoetion  oce»> 
;  wu  were  her  auditors  unmoved— all  bore  silent  sympathy:;  Godwmirbse  and  •walked 
to  tho  window;  Agaes  bad  in  voluntarily  laid  hold  of  her  hand;  and  Fanoy  inatinotively 
^rew  her  chair  close  to  hers* 

'* ^ ItkilNMl,'  said  Mrs  Palmer,  *I  will  oonelttde  a  narrative  that  lam  notiSonyto-Bee 
iMS  interested 'you ;  it  will  teach  imc,  Agnes*  that  there  are  othen  equally  uafortunalerwith 
7*art#if.^i— *  Rqually  unfortunate,*  replied  Agnes,  *  they  aay  be ;  but  few,  I  hope,  have 
«qaal'eanae  for  self  reproach.' 
iMcB  Palaser,  to  prevent  further  discourse  00  the  subject,  resumed  her  narrative. 

"ITioagh  i  by  no  means  aggravated  the  behaviour  of  Mrs  Somerton,  and  totally  en* 
iMvomred  to  exculpate  my  father,  yet  my  unde  came  to  an  immediate  settlement  with  him, 
Mtaibnrting  him  for  the  trouble  he  bad  taken,  and  having  a  prodigious  sum  to  receive,  tho 
tntenst  having  accumulated  on  the  principal  for  ten  yean. 

**  A  eoldness  had  subsisted  between  them  ever  since  my  unde  discovered  me  \  and  the 
Iwstnesi  between  them  was  no  sooner  completed  than  an  entire  alienation  took  place,  which 
■ly  fother's  wife  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  mfluence  my  art  had  gained  over  my  uncle. 

^  He  next  settled  his  domestic  economy,  giving  me  the  entire  command,  and  retaining 
Mix,  by  his  own  desire,  about  his  person,  rendering  him  first  independent,  that  in  case  hte 
mind  should  hereafter  change,  he  might  be  under  no  restraint. 

For  the  foithful  attendants  who  were  shipwrecked  with  him,  the  clerk  he  retained  aa 
steward  to  his  estates ;  and  for  the  other  two,  the  dder  retired  upon  a  comfortable  provision* 
«nd  the  younger  married,  and  was  by  my  uncle  settled  in  a  lucrative  business. 

"  I  have  now  but  little  more  to  tell  you.  My  friendly  kind  uncle  survived  h.s  return  ten 
yeara ;  in  him  at  once  I  lost  a  tender  parent  and  a  sincere  friend ;  nor  could  his  whole  fortune, 
which  he  left  me  withoutyrestriction,  have  any  effect  but  in  making  me  more  sensible  of  my 
loes,  as  it  plainly  proved  now  truly  he  esteemed  me.  The  disposal  of  my  uncle's  effects,  aa 
you  may  suppose,  was  very  displeasing  to  my  father,  whom,  however,  I  have  never  seen, 
though  he  is  still  Jiving.  On  my  uncle's  death,  I  endeavoured  to  banish  my  melancholy  by 
travelling  and  change  of  place.  Inglewood  I  had  frequently  heard  him  speak  of,  but  never 
teen,  as  it  was  purchased  before  ne  went  abroad,  and  had  not  been  visited  since  his  retnn^ 
Us  precarious  health  usually  confining  us  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  for  the 
advantage  of  medical  assistance.  The  situation  particularly  pleased  me ;  and  disliking  • 
town  life*  I  determined  to  fix  my  resklence  there— «  resolution  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ohange, 
as. I  tsteem  my  neighboun,  and  hope  they  do  the  same  by  me. 
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"  Mrs  Palmer  ceased,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Godwin  and  his  daughters,  the  former  of 
whom  said — *  Esteem,  madam,  however  flattering  the  term  may  be  when  applied  from  yo«i'to- 
us.  is  not  comprehensive  Enough  to  express  what  we  owe  to  you;  add  tp  it  gratitude  and 
affection,  and  it  will  more  nearly  declare  the  sentiments  your  kindness  has  inspired.* 

*'  Ah,**  said  Agnes,  '*  I  shall  never  more,  madam,  look  on  Felix's  face  with  dblike ;  I  sfaill 
consider  him  as  attending^the  little  sufferer,  and  forget  his  complexion.*'— >**I  always  Ukcd 
him,"  added  Fanny  ;  but  from  this  day  he  will  be  yet  more  estimable  to  me." — **  I  slall 
leave  you  to-morrow,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  **  and  will  desire  him,  in  my  absence,  to  nkt» 
to  you  how  he  saved  my  uncle's  life,  the  reason  of  his  leaving  Jamaica,  and  his  subsequest 
distress  in  England.  I  should  not  neglect  to  tell  you,  that  his  grief  on  my  uncle's  death  mi' 
equal  to  my  own ;  and  though  I  offered  to  double  the  independence  my  uncle  had  left  him,  Ik 
declined  it,  entreating  that  he  might  never  leave  me.'*—*  Do  not  banish  mc,  madam,'  said  hi; 
'  I  am  almost  sixty  years  old,  and  shall  die  with  grief  if  I  am  again  driven  into  the  worii' 
**  You  will  easily  suppose  he  was  not  necessitated  to  press  his  suit ;  I  assured  him  he  wasftcr 
to  choose,  and  in  consequence  he  remains  my  confidential  servant,  and  I  do  not  blush  to  add 
—my  friend.'* 

Fanny  and  Agnes  then  retired  to  their  chamber ;  after  which,  Godwin  and  Mrs  Palacr 
conversed  for  some  time,  both  coinciding  in  their  fears  that  Agnes  would  hardly  survive  the 
event  that  was  now  almost  daily  expected— a  thought  that  wounded  Godwin  to  the  soul,  wA 
grieved  the  friendly  Mrs  Palmer. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
On  the  morning  following,  Mrs  Palmer  arose  early,  and  taking  leave  of  Godwin  and  the  fli» 
ters,  returned  to  Inglewood,  leaving  Felix  to  execute  any  commission  they  might  want,  ot, 
in  case  of  any  alteration,  ride  over  to  the  Forest ;  for  though  he  was  in  years  he  was  strsigi 
and  able  to  undertake  a  far  longer  journey.  She  likewise  desired  him  to  relate  such  erorts 
as  might  illustrate  her  own  story,  and  pass  the  time  in  her  absence. 

The  evening  after  her  departure,  Fanny  reminded  him  of  the  promise,  desiring  him  io  take 
a  seat  among  them,  which,  however,  he  declined  until  much  pressed ;  then  drew  a  chair  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  began  as  follows: — "  i  was  born  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  kid- 
napped from  thence  when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  brought  to  Jamaica,  where  I  was  sx* 
posed  to  sale.  Among  others,  my  late  master's  father,  Mr  Walters,  came  to  view  me,  bnt 
thought  me  not  fit  for  labour  ;  hif  son,  who  was  about  my  own  nge,  was  with  him,  and  looked 
upon  me  with  such  compassion,  that,  sensible  of  my  situation,  I  could  not  avoid  saying,  *  If 
I  must  be  a  sla  ve,  I  had  rather  be  so  with  you  than  any  other.'  I  was  however.,  not  oodw- 
stood  ;  my  melancholy  rather  interested  him  thua  my  words,  for  running  up  to  bis  father,  be 
pressed  him  so  warmly  to  purchase  me,  that  he  at  length  consented.  The  bargain  condnded, 
I  was  ordered  to  follow  them  home,  and  introduced  to  my  mistress,  who  was  a  West  lodfaB 
by  birth,  but  had  married  Mr  Walters,  who  was  an  Englishman,  when  on  a  visit  in  that  cooa* 
try,  where  her  children  had  likewise  both  been  born.  Education  and  example  bad  rendered 
Mrs  Walters  harsh  and  unfeeling ;  as  she  was  so  to  her  husband's  son,  you  may  therefore  readSf 
believe  the  slaves  were  not  exempt.  I  know  not  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  bat  k 
is  the  custom  to  mark  the  newly-purchased  slaves  just  above  the  shoulders  with  the  initials ef 
their  owner's  name— an  operation  that  is  performed  by  heating  a  piece  of  silver,  on  which  the 
letters  are  engraven,  over  a  flame  of  spirits,  and  pressing  it  on  the  back.  Tliis  ceremony  Bfis 
Walters  always  performed  herself,  affirming  that  the  slaves  never  pressed  the  stamp  suffidentlj 
to  make  the  letters  legible.  After  finding  numberless  faults  (at  least  I  judged  so  by  her  ae* 
tions  and  countenance),  she  made  ready  to  give  me  the  usual  mark,  which,  though  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  common  burn,  appeared  doubly  horrid  from  the  preparation.  My  yomf 
master,  who  was  called  Henry,  was  not  present,  but  entered  at  the  moment ;  I  knew  not  whii 
he  said,  but  could  plainly  understand  by  his  gestures  that  he  was  pleading  for  me,  for  he 
crying  bitterly  from  the  mere  dread ;  but  I  afterwards  learned  from  an  old  slave  who 
present,  that  he  insisted  to  his  mother  who,  in  spite  of  her  temper,  was  extravagantly  fond  sf 
him,  that  his  father  had  bought  me  for  him,  and  that  he  had  determined  I  should  be  marked 
with  his  own  initials  only.  A  short  contention  ensued ;  but  my  young  master  got  the  better, 
and  bore  me  off  with  my  back  unmarked,  but  his  goodness  engraven  on  my  heart  in  far  more 
indelible  characters.     From  this  time  I  can  say  I  truly  loved  him  s  wished  to  learn  his  laD> 
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gtiage  to  express  my  gratitude.  He  was  sensible  of  my  endeavours,  and  would  frequently 
condescend  to  teach  me  my  letters ;  and  finding  I  was  not  dull,  persevered,  with  an  attention 
vncommon  to  his  youth,  until  I  could  write  to  make  myself  understodd,  and  read  passably  well. 
By  this  time  I  was  fourteen,  and  perfectly  understood  my  situation,  which  I  considered  fixed 
for  life,  yet  I  cannot  say  the  thought  on  my  own  account  gave  me  much  pain  ;  so  true  it  is* 
that  kindness  and  humanity  may  make  even  bondage  bearable.  About  this  time  my  mistress, 
who  was  extravoganlly  fond  of  china,  had  a  present  of  a  valuable  set  from  England,  and 
which  was  placed  on  a  table  in  the  saloon.  One  day  that  my  master  and  mistress  were  gone- 
iome  miles  on  a  visit,  Mr  Henry  and  myself  were  trying  who  could  leap  the  farthest  in  the 
fame  apartment,  when  unfortunately  he  fell  against  the  table,  and  totally  demolished  the  wlH>le. 
For  a  moment  our  fears  kept  us  silent ;  to  conceal  it  was  impossible ;  and  wo  well  knew  that 
ber  risge  would  exceed  all  bounds.  At  length  we  agreed  to  retire  to  a  pavilion  in  the  farthest 
part  of  the  garden,  until  the  first  storm  should  be  blown  over,  and  that  Mr  Henry  should  pre- 
MOt  himself,  and  express  his  contrition.  We  accordingly  went  thither ;  I  could  not  but  see- 
that  this  silly  accident  made  him  uneasy,  and  racked  my  mind  how  to  exculpate  him  ftom  any 
share  of  the  blame.  At  length,  having  remained  until  we  were  assured  my  mistress  must  have 
been  sometime  returned,  and  have  discovered  the  mischief,  as  she  always  sat  in  the  saloon,  I 
propoaed  that  I  should  repair  to  the  house,  and  discover  how  she  bore  the  loss ;  if  with  calm- 
neis,  I  would  wait  for  him  at  home ;  but  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  waa .  outrageous,  I  was  to- 
return  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  let  him  know.  He  consented  to  thb  conditionally  ;^I 
was,  as  the  secret  was  entirely  between  us,  not  to  confess  I  was  even  present  when  it  hap- 
pened, but  to  say  my  young  master  had  told  me  of  the  misfortune,  and  was  under  great  con- 
cern ibr  it. 

**  This  plan  settled,  I  returned  home:  but  I  know  no  terms  strong  enough  to  paint  the 
concision  I  was  witness  to :  all  the  slaves  had  been  called,  and  accused  with  the  mischief,  but 
their  innocenoe  alone  had  been  a  poor  defence ;  she  haid  buffeted  and  struck  them  with  her 
own  hand,  M|^Walters  in  vain  endeavouring  to  pacify  her.  I  entered  at  this  moment.  I  was 
a  new  objeet :  screaming  with  passion,  she  exclaimed—*  It  is  this  young  villain  that  has  done 
it  I  I  see  it  by  his  face  f  I  will  have  him  flayed  alive.'  Summoning  all  my  courage,  which  I 
confeif  was  inferior  to  the  love  I  bore  Mr  Henry  (for  had  not  the  latter  supported  me,  1 
should  certainly  have  relinquished  my  purpose),  I  replied—*  If  I  have  done  it,  madam,  I  am 
willing  to  pay  the  forfeiture.* 

**  *  And  pay  it  you  shall,*  furiously  exclaimed  she ;  and  without  fhrther  question,  ordered  me 
to  be  taken  into  the  court,  and  severely  whipped.  Had  not  my  pride  supported  me  at  that 
moment,  I  know  not  what  might  have  happened ;  but  the  idea  of  showing  my  young  master 
of  what  I  was  capable  of  bearing  to  screen  him  from  blame,  rendered  me  equal  to  the  effort, 
and  I  accompanied  the  men  who  were  to  punish  me  without  resistance,  tears,  or  entreaties, 
my  mistress,  with  an  inhumanity  unbecoming  her  sex,  placing  herself  at  a  window  to  fee  her 
commands  properly  obeyed.  I  was  tied  to  a  post,  my  crime  proclaimed  aloud,  when  Mr 
Henry  rushed  so  suddenly  between  myself  and  the  executioner,  that  he  could  not  withhold  his 
band  ;  the  blow  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  died  his  cotton  waistcoat  (which,  except  a  shirt,  was 
Us  only  covering)  with  blood.  Distracted  at  the  sight,  I  cried  aloud,  and  struggling  with 
violence,  broke  the  cord  that  held  me,  covering  his  body  with  my  own ;  but  there  was  no 
occasion  ;  the  man  who  inflicted  the  punishment  stood  aghast,  without  attempting  another 
stroke,  my  mistress  at  the  same  time  making  the  colonnade  resound  with  her  screams. 
'  Strike,*  said  my  young  master,  *  I  alone  am  guilty :  think  you  I  will  see  another  punished  for 
it  ?  If  the  paltry  china  must  have  a  victim,  let  it  be  me.  I  am  the  ofiender,  and  if  blood 
mwit  be  the  expiation,  it  shall  be  mine.* 

**  The  behaviour  of  my  young  master  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  business;  my  mistress  was 
shocked,  and  ordering  mo  to  my  work,  called  Mr  Henry  to  attend  her  to  her  chamber,  where 
seeing  her  weep  as  his  shoulder  was  bathed  with  spirits,  he  said—'  Ah,  madam,  hereafter 
remember,  that  the  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  has  placed  at  your  command,  have  also  equal 
idling,  and  perhaps  parents  who  may  contemplate  their  wounds  with  as  much  anguish  as  yoist 
do  mine.* 

'*  Mr  Henry,  almost  immediately  on  my  leaving  him,  bad  followed  me ;  he  feared  I  should 
ncur  his  mother's  anger  for  only,  bearing  the  news,  and  throwing  off  all  fear,  generously  deter- 
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mined  to  meet  the  storm  himself.     In  a  word»  he  arrived  in  the  ciitiQal-aMMMnt  I  oatteedL 
saved  me  from  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  and  wrote  a  fresh  obUigfaliio  oo  ny  heavt. 

**  The  fiivour  of  my  young  master. proeuped  me  the  kiadness  of  the. slaves ;  asd  fipom  tUi 
time  until  I  was  near  twenty,  at  which  period  my  master  and  inistrefs=w«ve  vriiappily  kflled, 
my  situation  was  far  from  unpleasant. 

"  The  estates  a4Joininff  my  master's  were  very  extensive,  and  belonging  to  two  gentloMa 
particularly  disliked ;  the  one  employed  about  two  hundred  negroes^  and  tke  other  a  yit 
superior  number.  These  men,  from  repeated  provooations,- had  formed  tibe  design  of  riiiig 
and  revenging  themselves  on  their  persecutors,  and  accordingly,,  seizing  a  fiivoarabie  oppsr> 
tnnity,  they  joined,  and  executed  their  purpose,  killing  the  tyrants,  aad  delvgiog  the  estiiw 
with  the  blood  of  their  oppressors. 

**  This  event  had  been  planned  by  the  slaves  of  both  plantaHoM,  and  idio,  haviog  liliitBd 
their  vengeance  at  home,  hastened  to  the  estate  of  Mr  Wahen,  wUoh  they  reached  by  InariL 
of  day.  (and^  whose  wife,  I  grieve  to  eay,  was  particaiarly  dfadiked),)aiid  removiogvll  oppurilhi, 
rushed  in,  and  sacrificed  her  and  her  too  complying  hnsband  to  their  resentmeat. 

«  My  young  master's  Mipartnent  was  on  the  otiier-slde  of  the  yard,  assd:I,  byhisoen 
desire,  kiy  in  the  antechamber ;  the  noise  awakened- ns,  and 'hastening  to  -the  wtedow,4whit 
was  our  alarm  to  see  the  carnage  that  had  taken  pkee  I  Mrjand  Mrs  "Wnlliiii  itsail,  mM 
and  disfigured,  were  earned  and  exposed  in  the  open  court,  together  liith  sgiewl  opprwMn. 
The  sight  was  too  much  for  an  affeotioiiate  and  dutifiil'sen,;  heieU  en  tiie^frevnd  ii^a-eMte 
•of  insensibility,  which,  dearly  as  I  loved  iiim,  I  «tthat=eaomeiit  theagfat  iiappy.  'AMgr 
hastening  to  -fttsten  all  the  doors  of  the  outward  apartmento,  J.  retttmed'io  ^e  wiodosr,  liiMns 
I  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  many  of  our  own  slaves  had  joined  them,  and  tbeogh  'Mt 
absolutely  active,  were^at  =  least  passive  in  the  mischief.  Throwing  itp  iiis  "windnw,  T  loM 
aloud  to  be  heard,  hot  the  general  confusion  for  seme  time  rendered  it  ioipoasibke.  ''.GkM* 
your  young  master,'  cried  tbe  strange  slaves ;  *  we  have  d«g  np'the  'loit^fand  filfi  ont  sinm 
the  branch.' 

*'  With  these  words  they  advanced  to  -the  outward  deer,  aoidlhepe  neariyrfBrieekVB^ 
when  calling  aloud  to  several  of  our  own  ,|icople  by  name,  said—*  Hear  me  knit «  meaeat;  I 
have  something  material  toisay ;  I  will  then  throw  open  the  doers,. and  leeiv«  yonie  «€■«§ 
you  please.' 

"  I  have  already  said  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  beloved  byihe  oonpanim  iff  Hy 
slavery,  and  the  present  instance  proved  it ;  for.  crying  aloud,  they  stayed  ihdr  eemptnleii, 
and  entreated  I  might  be  heard,  saying,  I  was  their  eountryman,  and  a  desirable  aQy*«i  IM 
only  understood  the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  could  also  decypher  the  though  lis  ef  EnrdlMaM^  li 
they  expressed  them  in  black  characters  on  whire  paper,  and  by  that  moans  might  fonmtk 
them  of  threatened  danger,  if  any  such  communication  should  foil  into  their  hands.  P*!*^ 
nately  this  reason  procured  a  short  cessation  from  violence,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
when,  addressing  particaiarly  our  own  people,  who  were  about  two- hundred,  i  aajdy-aei 
as  I  can  recollect—'  Friends,  countrymen,  and  fellow-sufferers,  it  is  an  European  saying, 
time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all ;  in  you  it  is  verified ;  the  present  time  is  youra,<aad; 
enemies  are  crushed  beneath  your  feet;  but  may  not  hereafter  the  same  chance  aaake  yst 
the  vanquished ?—>for  what  so  variable  as  fortune? — not  even  the  moon  itself  is  faalfii 
inconstant ;  then  may  they  not  redouble  our  hardships,  and  plead  for  excuse  that  we  setihi 
example  of  blood,  and  are  only  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ?  Their  powers  and  resoaroH 
in  this  island  are  numerous :  what  are  ours  ? — ^a  herd  of  naked,  unarmed  men,  whose  sale 
defence  against  their  numerous  engines  of  death  is  bodily  strength  and  undaunted  courege^ 
poor  auxiliaries  to  ward  off  the  thunder  of  their  cannon,  or  yet  more  certain  musket  shst. 
You  have  been  cruelly  oppressed,  I  confess  it,  but  your  tyrants  have  paid  the  forfeit ;  their 
blood  r^st  upon  their  heads  !  To  the  slaves  of  this  plantation  I  would  simply  direct  a  ^oss> 
tion — what  has  Henry  Walters  done  ?  If  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  your  oppressors,  is  that  Ul 
fault  ?  Is  he  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  his  parents  ?  Let  the  man  speak  whom  he  has  injorsil 
and  liere  I  pledge  my  truth  to  him,  to  yield  him  instantly  into  his  power.  It  is  not  you,  Pelei; 
for  I  remember  he  saved  you  at  the  expense  of  blows  from  his  mother ;  nor  is  it  you,  Caosv 
for  when  you  were  ill,  how  tenderly  did  he  Visit  you,  supplying  all  your  wants  unknown  to  the 
fomily  1    You,  .Juba,  I  think,  he  pureliaaed  with  money  given  him  to  eiqpead  in  pleamt^ 
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btMttw  wlih  your  ftmMr  VMtet  TWiiPtM-  iMmUy  treaiti ;  it  i»  not;  tlicrefbro^  ye«-;  nor  yet 
Stephea  there^  lor  I  rmumtim  when  nil  wil»  and  ehild  ley  dying  of  the  smallpox,  though  he 
had  never  had  that  iafectiont  dk teoqper,  be  enaM  ta  aee  them,  hrongfat  them  wine,  and  when 
they  died  he  wepL' 

**  I  here  paused  a  moment,  but  all  befaig-  silent,  I  resumed—'  If  none  answer,  I  must  then 
proBumo  none  have  been  offended ;  why  then  do  ye  seek  the  life  of  one  who  has  never  wronged 
you.  For  me,  my  friends,  I  freely  dedase  my  own  safety  is  not  dearer  than  his.  Ingratitade 
Is  not  a  negro  vice— it  is  the  produee  oC  colder  olimnteSb  He  is  ray  fnend ;  his  shoulders  yet 
bear  the  scar  of  the  whip  that  would  otherwise  have  marked  mine ;  pain,  with  him,  was  not 
pnt  In  competition  with  truths— he  saved  me  at  the  expense  of  himself.  I  have  no  more  to 
gay — he  is  in  this  apartment ;  vain  would  be  our  struggles  against  a  multitude— we  will  make 
none.  I  will,  as  I  promised,  unbar  th»  doors,  and,  if  your  hearts  will  let  you,  kill  the  truest 
friend  yon  haire  among  the  Christian  men,  and  stab  the  bosom  who  would  willingly  bleed  to 
give  you.  liberty,  happiness,  for  I  will  not  survive  him— we  wHI  die  together.'' 

**  With  these  words  I  opened  the  doors.  My  master,  who  had  jeeovered  the  first  shook* 
advanced  to  meet  them,  presenting  hi»  breast,  and  saying,  '  I  am  prepared— strike.*  My 
oouatrymen,  at  those  words,  set  uf  a  loud  ery,  exelaiming,  *  Live,  white  man — live  to  conquer 
black  man  by  humanity  r 

**  Soon  after  this,  the  strangers  began  to  disperse,  our  own  men  who  had  been  in  any  means 
iMtrumentai  to  the  mischief  accompanying  them,  the  rest  hangiag  their  heads  in  monmftil 
alleaeey  or  falling  at  my  master's- &ct,  and  entreatiog  his  compassion  and  pardon. 

**  My  master,  soon  atar  this  event,  sailed  for  England,  and  settled  there ;  the  melancholy 
-aoaae  that  had  passed  had  diiyostad  him  with  Jamaiea ;  he  therefore  sold  off  the  greater  part 
of  his  possessions,  reserving  only  one  small  plantation,  whose  situation  he  was  particularly 
fiMidot 

**  At  tiM:  earnest  entreaty  of  t\m  negroes^  he  made  me  the  overseer,  Srst  giving  me  my 
liberty,  and  investing  me  with  the  entire  command. 

'  I  was  very  unwilling  to  be  left  behind ;  but  my  dear  master  so  clearly  pointed  out  that 
my  stay  nearly  concerned  his  interest  and  the  quiet  of  the  plantation,  that  I  consented.  For 
twenty  years  I  AilfiUed  the  dnty  he  enjoined  me,  with  great  satisfiaction  to  htm,  and,  also,  to 
those  over  whom  he  had  given  me  command ;  and  if  I  have  anything  in  the  world  tor  boast  of, 
'  It  1^  that  by  miki  measures,  fifty  negroes  on  our  plantation  did  as  mncdi  labour  as  doublie  that 
'  number  on.  most  others.  During  the  period  before  mentioned,  I  had  seen  my  master  four 
timeSt  ia  the  last  of  which  he  informed  mo  he-  should,  in- the  year  following,  go  to  India.  Alas  t 
jou.  know  the  event  of  that  voyage.  I  even  now  tremble  at  the  reoellection ;  the  news  of  his 
being  cast  away,  I  can  truly  assure  you,  was  sincerely  lamented  by  all  his  dependants ;  but 
sow  much  more,  I  leave  you  to  judge,  was  their  sorrow  increased;  when,  the  year  after,  they 
xoosived  the  dreadful  tidings  that  the  plantation  was  to  be  sold;  and  the  labourers  disposed  of 
to  the  best  bidder  1  For  myself,  I  was  ordered  to  England,  to  render  up  my  accounts.  With 
%lteavy  heart,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  faithful  companions ;  and,  on  my  arrival  in  England,  I 
immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  my  master's  brother-in-law ;  but  what  a  difference  in 
HMonerft:  Mr  Somerton  was.  nanroW'^minded  and  avaricious;  and,  having  examined  my 
aoeountSi  which  he  found  perfectly  just,  he  diseharged  me  entirely  from  his  employ,  presenting 
me  with  five  guineas  in  reeompense  for  my  services.  I  well  knew  my  master  had  a  niece,  but 
vfaat  had  I  to  expect  from  her,  when  her  father  had  treated  me  so  inhumanly  ?  for  hod  he 
only  empowered  me  to  go  to  Jamaica,  many  gentlemen  would  have  been  glad  to  employ  me. 
Thank  heaven,  however,  he  did  not,  for  by  that  means  I  not  only  met  my  generous  mistress, 
ivbom  i  did  not  even  know  by  name^  but  also  my  revered  and  lamented  master. 

*<  Stranger  in  England^  new  to  the  oustoms  and  manners,  I  at  first  found  it  difficult  to  get 
cmpldy ;  but;  after  some  time^  was  setdoas  at  a  losS)  the  gardeners  and  farmers  about  Tsiington 
almost  constantly  employing  me.  Here  ifWas^  as  I  believe  you  are  informed)  that  I  firet  met 
with  Mr  Palmer,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  parsuade-  an  apothecary  to  walk  into  the  fields  to 
ktoed  him,  and  which  I  verily  believe-  he  wouki  not  have  done,  but  from  shame  of  oflbring  him 
ft  dollar  to  keep  until  he  was  paid' for  his- troui>le.  Alas !  nothing  but  the  distress  of  a  fbllow 
cf«ature  conld  have  forced  me  to  make  the  offer,  for  the' dollar  was  presented  me  by  Mr  Wal- 
tfn»  on  tb»day  ha  resooed  ma  froes  being  marked  on  the  back,  since  which  period  1  had  ever 
wotmitii^wf  bosoOf  having  driUtd  a  hote^  aadfutened  it  to  a  ribbon  for  that  purpose* 
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^  When  I  met  my  long-lost  master  at  the  watchmaker's,  his  person  was  so  altered  that  it 
totally  escaped  my  recollection ;  yet  the  sound  of  his  voice  attracted  my  attention,  and  made 
me  anxionsly  examine  his  features,  which,  though  I  found  exactly  formed  like  those  of  the 
person  I  lamented,  yet  the  difference  of  ten  years,  complexion,  and  grey  hairs,  deadened  my 
hope,  until  he  bW^sed  me  with  a  certainty  by  calling  me  the  preserver  of  his  life. 

**  To  paint  my  joy  is  impossible ;  let  it  suffice  that  I  confess  it  the  most  happy  day  I  ever 
experienced,  save  one,  that  on  which  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  recalling  to  the  minds  of  my 
■countrymen  the  virtues  of  their  master.  Often  has  he  flattered  me  by  naming  me  the 
preserver  of  his  life ;  but  it  was  his  goodness  and  gpratitude  alone  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea. 
His  virtues  alone  preserved  him  ;  they  wanted  only  to  be  remembered,  to  operate  in  their  M 

force." 

When  Felix  ceased,  Mr  Godwin  arose  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  said—*'  To  express  the 
jentiments  your  narrative  has  inspired,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  displeasing  to  you  ;  I  can  therefore 
only  say,  that  for  the  time  I  have  to  live,  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  being  ranked  among  the 
number  of  your  friends.** 

Felix  took  the  offered  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  expressed  his  gratitude. 

*'  Ah  V*  said  Agnes  sofLly  to  Fanny,  *<  I  would  compound  for  all  men's  faces  to  be  like 
Felix's,  to  make  them  equally  virtuous.** 

Fanny  too  expressed  the  satisfaction  the  narrative  had  given  her,  after  which  the  conver- 
sation took  a  more  general  turn,  the  favourite  topic,  however,  being  Mrs  Palmer's  goodnen, 
numberless  instances  of  which  Felix  repeated ;  and  among  others  told  them,  "  that  not  only  Mrs 
Smith,  where  they  now  were,  but  also  her  brother,  the  surgeon,  were  totally  indebted  to  her 
for  their  present  happiness,  which,**  he  concluded  by  observing,  *'  they  were  perfectly  deser- 
ving of.** 

From  this  evening  Felix  rose  considerably  in  the  opinion  of  the  family,  Godwin  ever 
assiduously  seeking  his  company,  and  frequently  beguiling  his  sorrow  for  an  hour  by  his 
conversation. 

CHAPTER  XXVllL 
At  length  the  hour  arrived  when  the  unhappy  Agnes  was  to  feel  the  pangs  of  a  mother;  her 
strength,  before  exhausted,  and  her  spirits  sunken,  she  was  ill  able  to  bear  the  struggle  of 
nature,  which  was  long  and  dreadful,  being  attended  with  repeated  faintings  and  retnnis  of 
delirium,  that  left  little  hopes  of  her  recovery,  should  she  even  live  to  be  delivered.  The  kind 
and  attentive  Fanny,  almost  equally  agonized,  kept  close  to  her  side,  praying,  whispering 
eomfort,  and  entreating  her  beloved  sister  to  support  her  spirits ;  and  forgetting  everything 
hut  that  on  her  recovery  depended  the  happiness  of  her  friends. 

At  length  the  practitioner,  who  was  particularly  skilful,  delivered  her  of  a  living  daughter, 
which  he  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  trembling  Fanny,  who,  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  wept 
over  it  in  agony,  Agnes  being  insensible  for  several  hours  that  she  was  a  mother. 

When  the  child  was  presented  to  Mr  Godwin,  he  received  it  in  his  arms ;  and,  raising  bis 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed—"  May  the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  offspring  of  sorrow,  hover  over 
thee !  may  thou  never  feel  the  ingratitude  of  a  beloved  son,  nor  the  shame  of  a  deluded 
daughter  l.may  peace  and  innocence  attend  thy  steps  !  and,'*  to  conclude,  "  may  thou  be  more 
virtuous  than  thy  father,  and  happier  than  thy  mother !"  As  he  ended,  he  pressed  its  faee 
with  his  lips,  and  returned  it  to  Fanny,  who,  laying  it  tenderly  to  sleep,  was  soon  alter  obliged 
to  retire  to  her  own  bed,  which  was  in  the  same  room  with  that  of  her  sister. 

Agnes  slept  long  and  heavily  during  the  night  after  her  delivery ;  but  the  effort  had  bees 
too  much  for  Fanny,  who  grew  so  ill,  that  Mrs  Smith,  who  sat  up  with  them,  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  medical  practitioner,  who  declared  that  the  emotion  and  fatigue  she  had 
sustained,  had  brought  on  a  premature  labour,  and  in  two  hours  delivered  her  of  a  dead  child. 

Agnes  was  perfectly  collected  when  she  awoke,  though  disturbed  by  the  general  confusion; 
and  sensible  of  what  had  passed,  the  pangs  of  her  sister  redoubled  her  own.  Weeping  over 
_  her  sleeping  infant — **  Alas  1  child  of  sorrow  and  shame,**  cried  she,  **  thy  birth  has  cost  the  life 
of  one  who  might  have  been  the  pride  of  its  parents,  and  produced  to  the  world  with  honour; 
while  thou,  unhappy  baba,**  continued  she,  *'  if  thou  livest,  will  be  scorned  by  the  r^^id 
virtuous,  and  pftied  by  the  gentle.  Ah,  may  the  same  hour  that  closes  thy  unhappy  motho!^ 
'^^esr,  cJbse  also  thine  1  and  in  my  bosom  thy  kmocent  shame  be  buried  with  my  weakness." 
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Fanvf  ,  who  was  declared  In  no  danger  if  kept  quiet,  ordered  her  bed  to  be  placed  close  to 
that  of  Agnes ;  and  taking  the  infant  to  her  affectionate  bosonii  soon  forgot  she  had  given > 
birth  to  a  dead  child. 

Mr  Godwin,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  sent  Felix  to  Ingle  wood,  and  who  returned  the  next 
day  with  William  and  Mrs  Palmer. 

William  at  once  felt  the  sorrow  of  a  dutiful  son,  a  tender  brother,  and  an  affectionate 
husband.  His  father's  health  was  visibly  on  the  decline;  Agnes  grew  daily  weaker ;  his 
beloved  Fanny  was  confined  to  her  bed ;  and  he  had  lost  the  second  pledge  of  her  affection. 

Godwin  led  the  way  into  the  apartment,  and  casting  his  eyes  mournfully  around,  said  in  a 
low  voice,  *'  Alas !  Edwin,  couldst  thou  but  see  this— thy  work,  it  surely  would  awaken  thee 
to  repentance." 

Mrs  Palmer  drew  near  the  bed  of  Agnes,  and  seeing  her  overcome  with  confusion,  took  her 
hand,  saying,—**  Danish  your  fears,  my  good  girl— I  came  but  to  endeavour  to  speak  peace  to 
your  wounded  spirit }  I  have  long  learned  to  distinguish  between  guilt  and  weakness  ;  yours 
is  forgiven  by  your  earthly  father,  and  I  have  no  doubt  by  your  heavenly  one ;  bear  up,  nor 
flink  under  calamity ;  your  life  is  dear  to  your  friends,  and  necessary  to  this  little  one ;  endea- 
vour  then  to  overcome  the  unhappy  sensibility  that  destroys  you,  and  live  to  Ailfil  those  claims 
which  friendship  and  paternal  care  have  on  your  heart.** — **  It  will  not  be,"  replied  Agnes ; 
though  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  I  rejoice  that  my  dismission  is  at  hand,  and,  like 
a  tired  traveller,  look  forward  to  the  hour  of  rest.  For'the  little  unfortunate  I  have  no  fears ; 
if  it  survives,  it  will  not  miss  a  mother's  tenderness,**  looking  on  Fanny.  **  Would  you 
believe  it,*'  continued  she,  "  she  gives  it  suck ;  and,  although  a  child  of  shame,  lulls  it  to  sleep 
in  her  virtuous  bosom  T 

William,  who  was  leaning  over  the  bed  of  his  wife,  dropped  a  tear  on  her  face,  and  pressing 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  said  in  a  low  voice—**  Oh,  Fanny  !  how  is  it  possible  you  can  love  Edwin's 
brother.'*—**  Because  I  love  virtue,**  replied  Fanny,  warmly,  *•  and  revere  her  In  William 
Godwin."—**  One  thing  alone,**  continued  Agnes,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  no  one 
broke  silence.  *'  hangs  on  my  spirits  ;  my  unhappy  child,  should  its  birth  transpire,  may  be 
claimed  by  Edwin ;  and  Edwin,  though,  alas,  he  must  be  beloved  until  my  heart  shall  cease 
to  beat,  is  not,  I  fear,  virtuous  enough  to  educate  a  daughter ;  but  what  is  education,  or  even 
example  1"  looking  at  Fanny :  «  all  I  would  therefore  ask  is,  that,  as  she  cannot  be  produced 
at  the  Forest,  without  divulging  my  shame,  and  incurring  the  danger  I  dread,  that  she  may  be 
put  to  nurse  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs  Smith,  who  is  a  good  woman :  my  Fanny  will  at  least 
see  her  yearly,  or  perhaps,  oftener ;  and  when  time  shall  have  obliterated  my  memory  from 
all  suspicion,  she  will  perhaps  condescend  to  take  her  under  her  own  care,  and  at  a  proper 
age  tell  her  the  story  of  her  unhappy  mother :  but  conceal  her  father:  for  Edwin's  child, 
though  unknown,  ought  to  respect  him." 

Fanny  attempted  to  reply,  but  Mrs  Palmer  prevented  her,  by  saying — *•  Warmly  interested 
for  your  family  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  a  proposal  to  make 
which  may  be  yet  more  agreeable.  Fanny  has  already  the  cares  of  a  mother,  and  from  her 
age,  those  claims  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  sufficient  for  her  to  fulfil.  I  have  none  of 
those  cares,  no  fears  to  apprehend,  no  scandal  to  dread,  and  have  frequently  wished,  as  I  am 
fond  of  children,  for  one  whom  I  might  rear  from  its  infancy,  and  be  witness  of  the  growmg 
virtues  I  would  endeavour  to  inculcate ;  for  if  I  failed,  at  least  my  heart  should  exculpate  me. 
I  propose  then  to  adopt  this  little  stranger— will  hire  her  a  nurse— take  her  home  with  me  in 
a  short  time— guard  her  during  my  life  with  care ;  and,  at  my  death,  place  her  above  those 
temptations  which  prove  so  fatal  to  poverty." 

**  Best  of  women !"  exclaimed  Godwin,  bending  his  aged  knee,  *<  accept  an  old  man's  thanks ; 
but  that  God,  whose  precepts  you  follow,  can  alone  requite  you." 

Mrs  Palmer  raised  him.  **  Speak,"  said  she,  addressing  Agnes,  **  do  you  approve  of  my 
offer." 

Agnes  clasped  her  hands,  but  could  only  articulate  an  almost  incoherent  blessing. 

**  I  know  not,**  said  Fanny,  **  whether  gratitude  should  compel  me  to  silence,  or  affection 
force  me  tp  speak ;  but,  sure  of  favour  from  all,  affection  for  once  shall  get  the  better.  From 
the  hour  I  found  my  little  one  was  dead,  I  formed  a  plan,  which,  I  tnuK,  will  «eet  the  fiQpro- 
bation  of  all ;  it  is  to  substitute  this  infant  for  my  own,  and  to  take  it  home  as  soch.  My 
pregnancy,"  continued  she,  a  slight  blush  crossing  her  cheek,  **  was  visible,  and  known  looi^ 
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Wore  I  bit  the  BoMsft)  who  thmi,  mo  suayect  tho deospUoB  9— vvMly  nvoe^  Th*  leentivill 
xetl  with  dufffadvsft  ifld  Mm  Smitht  wbmA  w«  «aa  ftniat  To.  yoor  prop«nU  madaini'*  adM 
Fanny,  **  I  would  also  make  a  reply,  but  am  unequal  to  the  task  ;  to  r«fiiM  your  gBBerow 
offer  wovld  bo  to'  lie  unwortiiy  of  it  i.  let  the  carei  of  tho  first  year  or  tiro  bo  Btiae,  tho*  rest 
will  more  worthily  fall  on  you ;  and  may  she  live  to  prove  her  gratitude  I" 

Agnes  raised  her  eye»  to>  heaweoi  and,  after  struggling  a  raonent  with  her  omotion, 
exclaimed^  **  Meroiful  God  1  I  thank  tbeo  y  thou  forgivest.  me,  or  blouings  would  not  thus  bt 
multiplied  upon  me  !** 

Mrs  Palmer  applauded  Fanny  .wsBrmly,  sayiog*  "  Be  it  ao  your  tenderness  has  best  dcWaed, 
most  exemplary  of  sisters  I  To  ask  the  opinion  of  either  yova  father-io4aw  or  busband-woold- 
be  superfluous ;  their  eyes  sufficiently  speak  their  sentiments ;  the  little  one  shall  be  baptized 
here,  and  on  your  returoy  acknowledged  your  child  and  my  goddaughter,  which  will,  ia  some 
measure,  sRscount  for  her  hereafter  residing  with  mo." 

The  pr-eliroiaaries  thus  settledf  Mrs  Palmer,  as  Agnes  sheared  'exbaoitedr  proposed  to 
retire^  and  was  aooompaaied  by  Godwiaand  WilUan^  the  fiist  in  sUoneo  oootomplating  tho 
arrangemeot  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  latter,  in  oxultatioo  whieh  be  oould  -not  flttppresit 
blesriog  the  hour  that  allied  him  to  Fanny. 

They  were  soon. after  jouied  by  Bernard,  who  had  just  waAmf^atkimm^  soo-blsdanghton. 
Ho  weo  iqibnved  of  all,  and  expressed. the  highest  satisfactioa  of  the  an«igomoBt»  ropooAk^ 
his  uopotishod  thanks  with  a  sincerity  that  politeness  cannot  al ways- boost  ofi 

On  being  introdueed  to  his  daughters,  bo  soavceiy  knew  which'  to  oorem  mo8t»  and  was- not 
a  Utile  delighted  to  find  Agnes,  better  than  he  had  dared  to  b<4M,  the  netum  ef  bor  senMS 
being  regarded  by  him  as  a  certain  symptom  of  recovery,  embracing  both- his  ehildmn,  kissing 
the  infant,  and  assuring,  the  weeping  Agnee  it  war  as  deac  to.him  as  herself 

He  then  observed  that  the  absenee  of.  Godwin  and  William  from  the  Forest  made  mom 
Inqnfries  than  that  of  hlhdaughtors^  and  pressed  them  to  return  with  him  the  foUowiag  do|s 
observing,  with  Mrs  Palmer's  leave,  the  babe  might,  bo  baptlzedihat  evening,  and  aH  settled^, 
and  when  be  reached  homoi  he  should  give  out  that  Fanny  had  raisreckoaedhor  time,  andinuf 
been  uneipeetedly  delivered :  and  that  Agnes  was  somewhat  recovered,  and  with  her  jisfir, 
oxpeoted-  to  lotara  speedily* 

"  Ah»  my  fiuther  T'  cnied  Agnes,  **  J. shall  indeed  sptedily  return  ;  but  never  mors  AtSl 
these-eyes  beheld  the  Forest  o£  Inglewood.  Lay  mo  by  Mrs  Godwin-;  Uviag,  she  wenU  not 
hvre  despised- ne,  aer  have  CMbidden  my  dust  to  be  mingled  with  hers*  Fanny,  my  bekyved 
^anny,  shall  return:  wi^  my  unhappy.  bid»e  drawing  lifie  from  her  bosom  ;  hers  shall  return,  to 
mottidep  in  muMw" — "  Wbf  wUtsay  so?'*  said  Bernard;  ** thoa art  betterj  I. am  sure,  and  do 
not  make  thy  father  unheppy,.-^tt<wiU.  yet  be  welL" 

Mrs  Palmer  changed  the  discourse  by  giving  her  approbation  to  Bernard's  plan  of  inmie* 
diately  bapt&ung  tbe^hikifc  thattbey  might  return,  at  least  ail  but  Godwin,  whom  Fanny  and 
Agnes  both  entreated  nwgbt  romaiB* 

The  curate  of  a  neighbouring  village  was  then  procured^  and  the  child,  by  Mrs  Paint's 
oapress  desire,  baptized  after  heis  Anna  Palmer,  and  truly  registered  as  the  daughter  of  Ednia 
Godwin  and  Agnes  Bernard,  the  generous  sponsor  first  taking  the  clergyman  aside,  entrustiog 
him  with  the  unhappy  state  of  the  mother,  and  entreating  his  secresy,  which  he  premised^ 

The  ceremony  was  just  concluded,  when  the  medical  practitioner  entered,  andpronounciiig 
Agnes^  on  tho  whole,  better,  and  Fanny  almost  recovered,  ontraated- both  might.be  keptqule^ 
and  soon  after  took  his  leofvob. 

The  following  day  Bernard  and  William  departed  ibr  tho  Forest,  and  soon  after  Mrs  Palmer 
first  bidding  an  affootionato  adieu  to  the  sisters^  and  promishig  to  sea  them  again  speedily. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Edwin,  as  before  observed,  had  determined  to  get  leave  of  absence,  and  endeavour  to  develope 
ill  that  was  passing  at  Inglewood ;  he  had  no  doubt  but  Fanny  had  revealed  to  his  father  tho 
basioois  of  Harris^  and<  immediately  surmised  that  the  health  of  Agnes  was  restored,  and 
removed'  from  the  Forest  to  be  oull  of  his  power.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  prepared  for  hit 
dopartuoe;.'  noitlier  theeatreatiesof  his  wife^  nor  yet  the  fSssoiaation  of  Mrs  Whitmere,  having 
power  to-altor-  hie  parpooo^  or  even  te'pvooure-  intoUigonoo  where  be  was  gomg,  Harris  along 
imfgutUm  0$croik    Mr$  Godwia»  wtae.  tewpor  wi*  nMUsally  violent,  and  whoso  oondaot 
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hadj^roved  bow  muoh^he  was^aitacbed-to  Ed^ki,  aiMiId  lil:in«ok.aach  oonitaaiiie^ect  fram 
aman.she.had  raised  evan  to  tbeiieightof  biaawD'Witbes  ;>and-havin(;  in  vaSo  tried-entreaties, 
could  no  longer  eonoeal  the  aeniiinent8.bi8  aaiMUict'iB$pired,:and  :gaiva  free  Tent  to  her  anger, 
reprobating  her  own  folly  and  his  ingratitude  in  the  strongest  terms,  all  of  which  had  no  effect 
but  increasing  bis  dislike  to  har^  and  fordog  expressioas  that  wounded' her  in  proportion  as  she 
loved  hiss.  In  short,  the  agitation  of  her  mind  brought  oon  a: fever,  which  raged  with  such 
violence  that  her  life  was  pronounoad  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  £dwin*s  journey  in  conse- 
quence stopped,,  not  from  affsation,  but  merely  to  preserve  appearances.  Harris,  however,  he 
immediately  sent  off  to  Mr  Jeremiah  Jenkins,  to  procure  all  possible  intelligence,  and  endea- 
Tour  to  discover  the  retreat  of  Agnes.  Mrs  Godwin's  fever,  froso  its  first  appearance,  had 
bteen  declared  of  the  malignant  kind,  and  on  the  tenth  day  manifested  the  most  aiarmhig 
symptoms.  £dwin  was,  therefore,  with  all  due  preliminaries,  iksired  to  prepare  for  an  event 
whieh  might  give  him  the  highest  pleasure  in«spaetanoy-<-the  death  of  Ms  wife.  His  eonsoieace 
would, indeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  be  troublesoine,  and  present  Ms  ingraCitudein 
atropgand  glaring  colours;  but. these  qualaMwere  more  than  comterbakmoed  by  tiie  rtp- 
tnrousidea  of  being  «t  liberty  to  address  Agnas,  whase  issgiveness 'he  eouMnet  doAbt, 
circumstanced  as  tbey  were ;  and  he  posatised  a  fiirtiine  wMcfa,«v«o  diBhitereated  as  die  was, 
could. not  fulUof  having  ita  proper  weight. 

!£be  cold  .severi^of  bis  .£nkher,  and  the  •saaran  ceaentment  ef  WlUlam,  gave  'him  aome 
Wiaasiness ;  but  even  these  he  thought  oould.be  easily. snmioaated;  l»  ebevld  represent  Ma 
former  conduct  as  an  error  bewaa  unwarily  drawn. hito,  aad  throwilfaBseir totally  on  the 
mercy  of  Agnes.  Notwithstanding  these  iiMditatioaa,.'be  wasea  goodwa  adept  in  the  art  cf 
dissimulation,. as  to  ^eonoeal  histpleasiirabl»senti«seutB:uBder  the^speckMi»jgttiseef  conoemand 
tenderness,  attending -hia  wife  wi^h-ao  unwearied  care,  which  was  <tpplaud6dbf  the  spectators, 
and  bighly.  grateful  to  the  unhappy  ebjeat*  who  still  loved  Mm  weii  wenoagh  4o  'believe  every 
excuse  he  chose  to  advaiaoe  for  bis  4>ast  oeodtttt,  aadt  every  tasaevenatleotfor  the  ftture.  If* she 
was  spared  to  him. 

Thus,  for  her  .own  aatisfadioii.  liappily  deoetved,  ^he  foigave  all,  and-eiphred  as  he  was 
seated  by  her  side,  the  unhappy  vioti»'Of. -a  miaplaeedaflbolkm,  to  whieb  she  liad^Brst  sacri- 
ficed her  peiHon  and.  fortune,  then  her  iilis. 

Though  this.event  was  more  wished  than  dreaded  byJBdwM,  yet,  v^hen  it  arrived,  ft -made 
an  impression  which  he  cauld  not  inanediately  shako  off,  partioalarly  as  he'  had  no  pleasoraMe 
resources  in  his  own  mind  to  banish  the  uneasy  eensation,  nor  oould  insuch''a  ease  seek  them 
•broad. 

Mrs  Godwin  bad  partionlarly  desired  to  be  .carried  to  the  flimily  vault  of  ber  parents,  in 
Leicestershire ;  and  partial,  even  in  her  last  momenta,  to  the  wnworthy  object  of  her  affection, 
had  requested  be  would  attend  to  her  remains,  all  which  he  faithfully  promised,  and  as  truly 
|»6r{brmed. 

Dturing  Mrs  Godwin's  illness  fidwki  had  beard  twice  from  Harris,  but  nothhq^  satisfactory, 
except  that  it  was  reported  that  Agnes*s  unhappy  malady  was  rather  deoreased,  and  that 
ahe  had  only  been  removed  for  change. of. akr. 

Possessed  of  this  intelligence,  be  ^attended  his  wife's  foneral,  which  was  no^oener  over  than 
heretdrned  post  to  London,  determined  to  settle  Ms  Affairs  with  all  possible  despatch,  repair 
to  Inglewood,  proci}re  his  pardon,  abjnre  Ms«errors,  and  wed  Agnes,  as  eoen  as  her  consent, 
and  decency,  woiuld  a11ow« 

He  felt  the  influence  wealth  had  on  bis  own  heart,  and  doubted  not  but  H  most  also  have 
some  on  that  of  Agnes,  and  therefore  determined  on  what  he  thought  a  master  stroke  to 
silence  all  reproaches.  This  was  no  other  than  causing  a  ,deed  to  be  properly  executed,  by 
which  he  endowed,  her,  on  their  marriage,  with  the  entire  command  and  disposal  of  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  was  more  than  the  half  of  his  property ;  and  that  he  thought 
a  full  compensation  for  past  errors,  and  what  must  effectually  silence  ell  present  objections. 

Thus  prepared  he  determined  to  depart,  and  join  his  servant  at  Jenkins's,  make  every 
necessary  inquiry,  then  act  accordiagly ;  but  the  evening  previous  to  liis  jouniey  received  the 
foUowIog  letter  from  Harris : — 

<«  Sir, I  have  been  indefatigable  m  the  business  in  wMch  you  liave  employed  me,  and  hope 

this  time  to  retrievemy  ertor  «t.Inglewood.  All  my  inquviaa  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the 
tlifeers  men  fruitless  uatll  yeatesday  moniliig,  when  I  aaw  a  ehalie  pass  the  inn  at  full  speed, 
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followed  by  your  brother,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  negro  whom  Jenkins  mentioned.  I  lost 
no  time,  bat  mounting  my  horse,  kept  them  in  fiew  the  whole  day  ;  and  towards  evening  saw 
them  stop  at  a  small  house  near  Richmond,  where  your  brother  handed  out  a  lady  and  dis- 
missed the  chaise. 

**  As  this  plainly  proved  it  the  place  of  their  destination,  I  rode  into  the  town,  entered  an 
inn,  and  having  ordered  supper,  asked  several  questions,  and  among  others,  describing  the 
Bouse,  and  pretending  to  admire  the  situation,  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged?  The  waiter 
replied,  it  was  originally  purchased  by  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  but  who  was  supposed  to  have 
given  it  to  a  Mrs  Smith,  the  widow  of  a  sea*officer,  and  sister  of  a  surgeon  in  the  town, 
whose  name  having  enquired,  I  ceased  my  questions,  fearful  of  incurring  suspicion.  The  next 
morning,  being  for  your  service,  sir,  conveniently  seized  with  a  bilious  complaint,  I  walked  to 
the  doctor's  to  procure  a  medicine,  or  rather  intelligence,  but  found  that  the  principal  was 
engaged  with  his  patients,  and  a  deputy,  exactly  suited  to  my  wishes,  left  in  care  of  the  shop. 
After  drinking  one  of  his  infernal  potions,  which  nothing  but  my  respect  to  you,  sir,  conld 
have  made  me  swallow,  I  retired,  entreating  he  would  call  on  me  at  my  inn  in  half  an  hour,  as 
I  assured  him  my  disorder  sometimes  increased  very  suddenly,  and  required  immediate 
assistance.  The  fellow  was  punctual ;  but  being  quite  recovered  by  the  first  salutary  draught, 
I  generously,  sir,  as  I  knew  you  would  approve,  presented  him  with  a  couple  of  guineas  for 
himself,  and  calleil  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  In  short,  sir,  the  money  and  my  elocution  charmed 
him ;  and  the  wine  warming  his  heart,  he  grew  communicative,  and  before  we  had  finished 
the  second  bottle,  perfectly  understood  each  other— he  answering  my  questions  as  readily  as 
I  asked  them.  His  master,  he  said,  was  a  close  old  fellow,  whom  it  would  be  useless  to 
interrogate ;  and  that  for  his  own  part,  he  knew  little  of  the  ladies  at  Mrs  Smith's,  except 
that  one  had  just  recovered  frem  a  melancholy  state  of  insanity,  but  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  last  stage  of  a  consumption ;  yet,  on  the  Whole,  she  was,  he  heard  his  master  say  the 
evening  before,  better  than  he  had  seen  her.  Not  being  able  to  procure  more  satisfactory 
information,  I  dismissed  him,  having  first  finished  another  bottle,  and  obtained  his  promise  of 
calling  on  me  again  in  the  evening.  I  was,  however,  much  vexed  and  disappointed,  for  be 
returned  in  an  hour  miserably  drunk  ;  and,  with  a  melancholy  face,  informed  me  his  employer 
had  discharged  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  in  liquor. 

**  Sincerely  vexed  at  this,  I  entreated  him  to  go  back,  and  endeavour  to  make  his  peace  *, 
but  he  assured  me  his  master  was  so  obstinate  a  dog,  it  would  be  of  no  avail ;  nor  did  he,  tt 
he  said,  much  care,  as  he  had  long  proposed  to  go  to  London.  Thus  obliged  to  acquiesce,  I 
made  him  farewell,  and  sat  down  to  give  you  this  information,  waiting  your  orders  at  the 
Angel  Inn,  in  this  town,  not  venturing  near  Mrs  Smith's,  lest  I  should  be  discovered  by  yoor 
brother's  wife,  and  give  suspicion.     Wating  your  answer  with  impatience, 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Edward  Harris." 

Edwin  had  no  sooner  read  this  letter,  than  instantly  ordering  a  postchalse  and  four,  he 
departed,  travelling  day  and  night  until  he  reached  Richmond,  rejoicing  at  the  intelligence 
that  Agnes's  senses  were  restored,  and  never  doubting  but,  as  her  malady  proceeded  from  his 
falsehood,  his  return,  ready  to  espouse  her  on  any  terms,  would  remove  it. 

At  first  he  thought  of  writing  to  his  father  or  Agnes,  but  soon  relinquished  that  project, 
saying,  as  he  considered  on  the  subject—"  No,  no,  a  personal  interview,  and  that  unexpected, 
will  be  the  most  decisive  for  me ;  a  letter  would  be  only  productive  of  a  consultation,  in 
which  cold  prudence  would  be  predominant,  and  our  meeting  protracted ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, if  I  take  them  unprepared,  on  my  knees  entreat  to  be  heard,  plead  for  pardon,  and 
promise  never  more  to  err,  nature  will  at  once  incline  my  father  to  pity,  and  love  force  my 
Agnes  to  forgive,  and  once  more  receive  my  vows — vows  which  I  henceforward  mean  to  hold 
sacred,  for  where  can  I  find  such  another  angel  ?  Methinks  I  already  feel  the  exultation  I 
shall  experience  on  presenting  her  to  the  world— she  universally  admired,  myself  universaliy 
envied  ;  thus  at  once  gratifying  both  my  pride  and  love." 

The  ill  state  of  health  of  Agnes  would  now  and  then  Intrude,  but  elated  with  the  flattering 
picture  ardent  fancy  had  painted,  he  endeavdured  to  cast  off  all  uneasy  reflections,  and  think 
alone  of  the  pleasure  that  awaited  him. 

On  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  he  ordered  the  post-boy  to  the  inn  Harris  had  mentioned,  and 
found  him   waitiag  for  either  the  letter  or  his  arrival ;  be  could,  however,  inform  him 
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nothing  farther  than  what  he  before  knew,  exeept  that  he  believed  there  were  none  of  the 
n&aie  part  of  the  Inglewood  family  at  Mrs  Smith'g,  as  William  and  Bernard  had  passed  him 
on  horseback  on  the  high  road  the  afternoon  he  wrote  the  letter  which  brought  Edwin  with 
such  speed,  and  who  arrived  at  Richmond  the  seventh  day  after  Agnes's  delivery. 

This  news  was  not  unpleasing  to  Edwin ;  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be  more  success- 
M  by  taking  Agnes  alone,  or  at  least  only  supported  by  Fanny ;  and  therefore,  regardless  of 
fatigue,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  visit  them  thnt  very  evening. 

Harris  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  this  step,  as  i  t  was  late,  and  he  apparently  much 
fatigued,  but  in  vain ;  he  ordered  him  to  show  him  the  house,  which  before  they  reached,  it 
was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  night  completely  dark. 

Arrived  at  the  gate,  Edwin  dismissed  his  servant,  and  entered  the  court  before  the  door. 
An  unusual  tremor  seized  him  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  pull  the  bell ;  and  withdrawing 
it  without  the  effort,  he  paused  a  moment  to  reflect  and  recover  his  emotion.  <*  Why  do  I 
tremble  thus?'*  said  he,  "  what  have  I  so  much  to  dread,  or  whose  frowns  need  I  fear?  Aii 
hour's  anger  will  be  the  most  of  the  business,  or  a  few  reproaches,  which  I  shall  long  to 
silence,  while  uttered  from  the  beautiful  lips  of  my  Agnes ;  away  then  with  this  childish  folly ; 
I  am  determined  to  conquer,  and  triumph  over  every  difficulty.** 

During  this  soliloquy  he  was  walking  round  the  house,  the  garden  of  which  joined  the  fore- 
court, and  completely  surrounded  the  dwelling. 

In  the  back  front  was  a  door ;  and  what  gave  no  small  pleasure,  it  was  half  open.  Deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  determine  whom  be  had  to  expect  to  meet  with,  he  cautiously  entered, 
and  for  a  moment  stood  still  to  listen ;  but  all  was  dark  and  quiet,  except  on  one  side,  in  a 
parlour  fronting  the  garden,  where  he  perceived  a  light  under  the  door.  Emboldened  by  the 
solitude  around,  he  advanced,  and  lent  an  attentive  ear,  but  no  sound  reached  it.  His  eye 
was  next  applied  to  the  keyhole :  but  the  apartment  was  apparently  deserted,  though  he 
could  not  see  to  the  farther  end,  but  plainly  perceived  two  large  candles  burning  on  a  table  ia 
the  centre.  At  that  moment  he  heard  a  walking  over  head,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring 
hastily ;  but  again  all  was  still,  and  he  regained  his  post. 

He  now  repented  that  he  had  not  written  first  to  Agnes,  to  inform  her  of  all  that  had 
passed— his  contrition  and  intention— but  it  was  too  late.  **  Yet,"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  **as  I  am  so  ridiculously  weak  to-night,  I  am  half  inclined  to  retire,  first  leaving  on 
the  table  in  this  apartment  the  deed  which  makes  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune  over  to 
Agnes ;  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  I  will  show  her  I  am  free  to  offer  her  my  heart,  and  prepare 
her  for  my  reception  to-morrow.  It  is  sealed  and  directed,  so  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
leaving  it ;  or  should  it  by  any  means  fall  into  other  hands,  it  would  be  useless — fortunate 
thought !  it  will  save  me  a  world  of  explanations,  nor  can  she  be  insensible  to  it.  I  am 
tornight  overpowered  with  fatigue,  and  shall  to-morrow  urge  my  suit  with  redoubled  ardour." 

Thus  resolved,  he  opened  the  door  with  caution,  and  convinced  that  the  apartment  was 
empty,  advanced ;  but  a  scene  at  once  presented  that  struck  him  with  astonishment  and 
horror,  for  on  the  side  of  the  room  he  had  not  before  seen,  stood  on  trestles  a  coffin,  simpl/ 
decorated  with  the  usual  insignia  of  death.  A  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  forehead,  his  knees 
knocked  together,  and  for  some  moments  his  feet  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground.  At  length-— 
**  What  business  had  I  here  ! "  exclaimed  he ;  '*  yet  what  is  this  to  me  ?  Cannot  people  die 
without  causing  me  this  alarm  ?  I  blush  at  my  folly  to  be  thus  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
mere  wooden  case  ;  yet,  merciful  God !  should  it  contain  my  father,  for  he  was  said  to  be  ill ; 
but,  fool  that  I  am — he  is  doubtless  at  Inglewood.  Distraction  1  '*  continued  he,  viewing 
the  coffin,  without  approaching  it,  "I  can  bear  no  more?  Away,  foolish  fear!  I  will  be 
satisfied,  whatever  be  the  consequence." 

With  these  words  he  approached,  and,  with  a  forced  courage,  snatched  one  of  the  candles 
from  the  table,  and  advanced  towards  the  object  of  his  terror,  twice  raising  his  hand  before 
he  could  find  strength  to  remove  the  lid ;  which  at  length  pushing  aside,  regardless  of  the 
inscription,  he  discovered  in  the  calm  sleep  of  death,  the  beautiful  and  once  blooming  Agnes, 
with  an  infant  on  her  bosom. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 

Edwin  gave  a  cry  of  horror — ^his  strength  forsook  him — the  candle  dropped  from  his  enervated 
hand,  and  he  fell  senseless  oa  th^  ground  by  the  side  of  the  coffin.    The  noise  alarmed  the 
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bQUie ;  and  Godwin^  leaving  Sirs  6mkh  ^i$h¥mnji  rnrtoiravdf  Hk^tLputtrntnti  beb^jotacd 
on  the  iUin  by  Fe)ix»  wh&hadlieiid  the  nolsai  and.  who  wm  ektf  baateDittgr  tb  learir  tlik 
caue.  Though  aitoniahed  o&  their  firei  eatfering:  tfanTOom:  t^  flm  *  a  -tnaa-  ertgndtd  hi  il 
appearance  lifeleti^  on  the  floor,  yet  thai  aematiop.  waa;  ■poedily»  btofahed'bjrhumanttyt 
'  curiosity,  and  every  other  idea,  giviog  way  tathe  fensalioB  of  th^isHhidftr. 

Edwin  was  in  deep  mouming^aad  had  fallenon  his  f«ae,  wWdb  etfPUMsUuMa,  added  to  Vk 
drew,  totally  concealed-  him  fwm  the  knowledgo  oC.  his-  fsiber.  Pelli^  most  -alopfe;  rtn  i<^  nto 
him,  and  turning  him  from^he^  poiitioa  ia'Whidli  he  liad  fUho^-atoBce  discovered  tir  Godwhi 
the<.faae  of  his  guilty  sen. 

*■  Execrable  murderer  I"  eiclaimed  the  old  ommi,-.  withdfswing  the  han^'be'bad  UWtdM 
out  to  assist  him,  as  if  it.had  toaeheda  serpent,  **  dost  thou  peneeote' her  ereo  im  death?* 

By  tbo  application  of. water,  to  his  4enipleB»  and  the  oareof  Feiiav  Edwifr  began  teFreeovvf* 
^  GeasO'yoor  attention,**  continued  Godwin,  gazing  :ob  hi»  with  i^oountenaneo  ittpressed-wtil 
miugied  gprief  and  resentment^t  '*  let  him  die,  lest  boitve  to  cDrinnit  more  crimes,  and  sweH  tfta 
aeoowitbeyond.ihe  reach  of^  mercy.'* 

Edwin  slowly  revived  ;  and  though  neither  fear  nors  SQpeittitioD>bad'a»yshare<  fs'nii' 
diaracter,  yet  his  eyes  first  fixing  on  the  figure  of  Felix  .bending  over  bim  (so  powwfol  waellMs 
sense  of  g](iilt),.that  striving,  to  disengage  hiaaself,  he  exda&aMd;  shuddering- with  horror, 
**  Merciful  God,  who  art  thou  ?"    His  eyes  at  that  uMment  met  those  of  his  father,  and  the 
emotion  occasioned  by  the  person  of  Felix,  as  the  lesser  evil,  instantly  vanisbed,^  and  hiding  his 
fkce  on  his  shoulder,  he  cried-—"  Hide  roe— save  me— my  father^  presence  islo  nmeh  f  all  ekto 
lean  bear;** — '* Unhappy,  guUty; wretch  !**  exclaimed  Oedwin,  <* if  yon  shrink  thns  fromifly 
sfi^t,  how  will  yptt  meet  that  of  a  justly  offended  God,  ttom  whom  neither  your  crimes  nor 
xmurders  are  hidden?    The  longest  life  spent  in  contrition  and  peoilenee  can  scarcely  atoat 
tar  parricide,  perjury,  the  violation.of  innocence,  and  the  fell  consequences  of  your  depravltyt 
the  death  of  one  whose  only  fault  was  her  misplaced  tenderness;  and  finally,  that  of  an  m^ 
happy  babe,  doomed  even  in  its  mother's  womb  to  fall  a -victim  to  yonr  offences  !    Can  snah 
deeds,  Eklwin,  hope  for  mercy  ?    If  tbey-caii^  delay  not,  hot  repent ;  and  with  a  sincere  con* 
trition  seek  for  pardon."—-"  i  dare  not  hope  nor  ask  it,**  answered  Edwin ;  *'  I  am  forsaken  of 
God,  and  ere  this  you  must  have  cursed  the  day  in  which   I  received  my  being."— ^  Alasr 
replied  Godwin  ;  **in  an  unhappy  hour  of  distraction,  I  indeed  did  more—-!  cursed  tbysetfl 
but  what  js  my  curse — seek  to  deprecate  that  of  heaven — guilty,  that  I'was,  when  the  ndUl 
angel  most  injured,  forgave,  and  even  with  her  latest  breath  entreated  pardon  fbr-  theer— 
**  Enough ,"  cried  Edwin,  "  it  is  complete ;  my  own  curse  is  fallen  -  on    ray  devoted  hisad^ 
repentance  and  contrition  are  vain ;  can  they  recall  the  past — reinstate  niO'in  innoeenee  and 
your  affection— bring  back  my  mother  from  the  grave,  or  awaicen  Agnes  and  her  infant  to  IHb? 
— **  Her  infant  /'*  replied  Godwin ;  but  instantly  recollecting  himself,  and  givhig  in  to  Edwfafi 
mistake,  he  added,  "  Thank  heaven,  her  infant  is  beyond  the  reach  of  its  inhuman  father  !**— 
"  Oh  God  r  cried  Edwin,  in  on  agony  of  grief,  as  he  gazed  on  the  lifeless  form,-  ooald  I  htova 
suspected  this ! — a  child  I^Oh  I  Agnes  I  Agnes !  Vhat  must  have  been  thy  sorrows!    TUs 
babe,  that  might  have  been  a  pledge  of  love  between  us,  is  but  a  fresh  weight  to  plunge  as 
yet  deeper  in  perdition  I    Oh,  had  she  but  lived  to  hear  ray  penitence,  to  know  my  sorrows t 
or  had  even  the  infant  been  spared,  that  I  might  repair  to  it  the  wrongs  done  to  its  unhappy 
mother !  But  it  seems  as  if  all  the  avenues  of  mercy  were  closed  against' me  !  yes,  I  feci  the 
hand  of  heaven  is  upon  me,  and  to  struggle  with  my  fate  is  vain.     You  weep,  my  father** 
bbt  what  do  1  say  ?     I  have  no  father,  no  brother — I  am  alone — cursed  even  in  existencet 
Could  tears  of  blood  obliterate  my  offences,  yet  what  would  they  avail  ?     Oh,   that  look  of 
innocence,  his  face  falling  on  the  bosom  of  Agnes,  will  sentence  me  to  everlasting  perdition.^ 
The  disjtress  of  Godwin  was  too  powerful  to  be  expressed  in  words ;  he  leaned  against 
the  foot  of  the  -coffin,  and  appeared  ready  to  sink  on  the  floor  from  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tion. 

"  You  have  called  me  your  friend,'*  said  Felix,  addressing  Godwin  ;  **  at  this  thne  permtt 

me  to  use  the  influence  of  one. Withdraw  from  this  scene ;  consider  tlie  situation  of  your 

daughter-in-law,  and  the  anxiety  she  is  now  labouring  under.*' 

With  these  words  Felix  gently  took  the  arm  of  Godwin,  who  made  no  reply,  and  led  him 
from  the  sight  of  Edwin's  unavailing  sorrow. 

JBdwiOf  DOW  Jetft  aloae^  gave  way  to  the  most  frantic  griaf)  be  called  alsad  on  Agnet— «seb 


mttM^yumAU^mi/fitmnrh&r  khwd  her  eoWllpi  and  her  right  band ;  then  rahlng  h«r  left 
whrfi  w  hit  tnvftflm  m  we  im  hnr  -flnfnr thit  ring-  -nrhlf h  he  had  plaeed  there  on  the  Ceital 
■ighC  ef  herawMqf'l  Thii  eileiit  b«C  petafhl  reeaembrance  redoubled  hit  angttiih  and  dig. 
traeihm ;  he  itarted,  the  hand  dropped  fron  between  fate,  and  ttrlkhig  hit  forehead  with  hU 
ilenohed  hndf,  be  <raahed4Nit  of  the  apartment,  exdidming«**Heilt  hell  I  thou  canit  not 
llfie'extreaMr  tortmv  r 

■TWIIk,  In  the  BMaatime,  led  Gadwfai  to  hb  daaghter-ln.1aw*s  chamber,  where  he  forced  him 
bi  ewalbw  a  glam  of  wine,  then  hastened  down  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  Edwin,  who  was 
gone,  as  already  related,  and  in  such  confusion,  that  his  hat  still  lay  on  the  floor  where  it  had 
Int  Adiea. 

Feia  had  b«t  jest  oemmfmicated  Hits  intelligence  to  Godwin,  when  a  ringing  was  heard  at 
tlift  gate,  and  whioh  proved  to  be  WHIIam,  who  was  arrived  from  Tnglewood.  His  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  Agnes  was  not  hilbrior  to  that  of  his  wife  and  father,  and  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  aeane  whioh  be  heard  had  jnst  passed.  The  news  of  Agnes^s  death  had  reached  him  two 
iafB  befbra,  bnt  the  distress  of  Bernard  had  rendered  him  inc^abio  of  attending  them  there  s 
Ika  paMicnIars  of  the  unhappy  event  were  therefore  unknown  to  him. 

Agaas  had  died  on  the  third  day  after  her  delivery,  the  flattering  symptons  so  frequent  in 
having  enddeoly  difappearcd,  and  given  place  to  the  immediate  prognostics  of  ap« 
liag  ^UsBolution.     Calm  and  resigned,  she  endeavoured  to  speak  comfort  to  her  weeping 

ir,  aikl  the  still  more  unhappy  Godwin  ;  gave  the  kindest  remembrances  of  duty  to  bar 
fiMher,  and  gratftude  to  Mrs  Pahner  and  William ;  and,  Anally,  in  the  broken  snatches  of  her 
hresEth,  fervently  prayed  fbr  her  Infant  and  Edwin. 

**0h,  Father -of  Mercy  !**  cried  she,  ''by  the  peace  thou  hast  designed  to  shed  on  my 
soul,  I  trust  I  am  forgiven  I  Oh,  extend  the  goodness  to  the  partner  of  my  crime  1  awaken 
him  ta  repentance  and  virtue;  fafs  fhults  arc  not  beyond  thy  power  to  pardon;  error  to 
nun  is  as  iahereot  as  mercy  and  forgiveness  are  to  thee.  Bless  my  babe ;  may  every  sorrow 
I  hwre  Mt  be  repaid  by  a  blessing  on  my  child!  Make  her  worthy  those  friends  thou  hast 
raised  to  shield  her  fhnn  the  opprobrium  that  must  have  otherwise  fallen  on  her  helpless 
laaocenoe  I  At  some  distant  time  may  her  father  love  her  as  I  would  have  done !  so  shall  my 
spirit,  ff  permitted  to  look  down  on  earth,  be  gratified.*^  Agnes  ceased  for  a  lew  moment^ 
sad  appeared  to  struggle  fbr  breath ;  but  recovering  in  some  degree,  she  resumed,  addressing 
Godwin-^**  Oh,  my  dear,  my  honoured  parent !  for  so  I  will  cdl  you  for  this  last  time,  give 
not  way  to  sorrow ;  weep  not  fbr  me ;  Fanny  will  repay  my  debt  of  love  and  duty.  Fanny, 
my  beloved  companion,  sister,  friend,  what  words  can  I  fiud  to  address  thee,  or  what  blessings 
equal  to  my  wishes  !  The  strongest  I  express  is,  thy  own  deeds  haog  over  thee  1  Assist  my 
worthy  brother  in  comforting  my  father ;  tell  him  I  wished  to  fix  my  last  looks  on  him.  Then 
taming  her  expiring  eyes  towards  Godwin,  she  added,  after  a  painful  and  convulsive  pause— 

*  Blosi  all  my  friends  1    Pardon,  my  father,  pardon  the  deluded  Emma !  tell  her  I  remembered 
her  at  this  awful  hour:  and,  oh,  God  of  Mercy,  hear  my  prayer !  forgive  my  unhappy  Edwin." 

This  sentence  she  pronounced  with  energetic  earnestness,  her  eyes  raised  with  fervent 
bope^  and  a  sweet  smile  of  placid  happiness  enlivening  her  features ;  then  gently  bowing  her 
boad  fierward,  as  she  pronounced  the  last  word,  expired  without  a  grroan,  struggle,  or  any 
lOfiTiilsion  that  might  mark  the  final  separation  of  the  active  spirit  from  its  earthly  tenement. 

Though  this  event  had  long  been  expected,  yet  the  shock  it  occasioned  was  dreadful ;  hnd 
lot  Godwin's  grief  been  diverted  by  the  situation  of  his  daughter-in-law,  he  had  undoubtedly 
iHik  under  it ;  but  her  sorrow,  in  some  measure,  beguiled  him  of  his  own.  She  had  been 
lelirious  the  whole  night  after  her  sister's  death,  calling,  aloud  on  Agnes,  and  struggling  to  get 
Nrt  of  bed  to  go  to  her ;  but  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  towards  morning  had  fallen  into  a 
leavy  sleep,  during  which  Mrs  Smith  had  persuaded  Godwin  to  have  the  body  of  Agnes 
%BSOved,  as  the  sight  at  a  future  period  would  but  increase  her  grief.  Fanny,  after  a  few 
Hmn*  rest,  awakened,  relieved  fhmi  the  fever,  and  resigpned  to  her  loss,  the  acuteness  of  her 
hpst  sorrow  sinking  into  a  serenity  that  at  once  bespoke  her  fortitude  and  rdigtoo. 

At  first  she  seemed  dissatisfied  that  Agnes  was  removed,  but  her  father's  reasons  wera 
Ldmitted  with  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  pressing  the  babe  to  her  bosom,  she  exclaimed 

*  Af^es,  if  ever  I  forget  thy  worth,  so  fkr  as  to  love  any  child  more  than  this  thy  sacred 
laposit,  may  the  Ahnighty  shew  me  my  error  and  Ingi'afitude  by  depriving  me  of  it  r 

In  the  mondnc^  a.man  had  been  sent  olT'to'ftigkwdbd'by  the  sorgeon,  as  Felix  could  ill  be 
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spared,  in  the  genera]  distresi,  to  convey  the  news  by  letter  to  Mrs  Palmer,  entreating  her  te 
break  it  to  Mr  Bernard  and  ^^liam,  the  former  of  whom*had  been  so  violevtly  shocked  at  the 
intelligence,  that  William,  however  distressed,  and  anzioos  to  attend  his  wife  and  father,  ceoU 
not  determine  to  leave  him  until  he  became  more  calm. 

Agnes,  in  this  interim,  had  been  pot  into  the  cofKn,  and  the  babe  of  Fanny,  conformable  to 
what  she  had  herself  expressed,  placed  by  her  side.  This  arrangement  had  likewise  another 
incentive ;  Fanny  wished  her  infant  to  be  buried  at  Inglewood,  and  by  this  means  ibe 
was  conveyed  thither,  without  the  questions  which  a  second  coflfin  would  doubtless  have 
occasioned. 

On  Agnes  being  placed  in  her  last  receptacle,  Mrs  Smith  had  attempted  to  draw  the  ring 
from  her  finger ;  but  either  from  the  stiffness  of  death  or  its  swelling,  had  found  this  difficult 
to  effect,  and  therefore  had  referred  the  task  to  her  brother,  in  which  interim  Edwin  had 
arrived,  and  added  redoubled  anguish  to  the  yet  bleeding  wounds  of  the  famfly. 

William,  on  his  first  arrival,  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  Fanny,  whom  he  found  employed 
fai  endeavouring  to  restore  his  ^ther  to  some  degree  of  calmness.  He  looked  at  her  in  sileot 
admiration ;  traces  of  the  most  poignant  aflSiction  sat  on  every  feature,  yet  she  evidently 
endeavoured  to  suppress  her  own  feelings,  fearful  of  adding  to  the  general  unhapfwieti. 
Having  first  embraced  his  father,  he  advanced  towards  her,  and  throwing  his  araas  about  her 
as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  could  only  express  his  sorrow  by  speechless  agony.  For  some  time  ifae 
joined  her  tears  with  his ;  but  soon  recovering  her  emotion,  she  said — "  Is  this,  William,  the 
way  you  should  teach  me  fortitude  ?  We  both  love  Agnes,  as  our  actions  to  this  little  oae 
shall  prove,  but  we  have  also  other  duties  to  fulfil— to  comfort  our  parents,  by  conquering  our 
own  grief  andenabling  them  to  bear  theirs  by  shewing  them  they  have  children  yet  left  ti 
soften  the  sorrows  of  their  age.  ** 

**  Matchless  woman !"  cried  Godwin,  **  with  such  a  monitor  should  William  ever  err,  hov 
heavy  must  be  his  condemnation  P  Then  struggling  with  his  emotion,  he  had  entered  hits 
the  particulars  of  what  had  passed,  expressing  his  concern  at  the  outrageous  grief  of  Edirio, 
and  his  surprise  how  he  could  enter  the  house,  and  also  depart  so  privately. 

This  mystery  was,  however,  soon  explained  by  Felix,  who  informed  them  that  the  glsM 
door  to  tlie  garden  had  been  left  open,  and  that  he  had  doubtless  entered  and  departed  thsi 
way.  His  discovering  their  retreat  was  also  a  subject  of  wonder  *.  but  his  apparent  %aerance 
respecting  the  infants  convinced  them  that  his  intelligence  could  not  give  them  material 
uneasiness,  as  he  would  not  fail  to  keep  secret  the  share  he  had  in  Agnes's  death. 

'*  Good  heaven  T  cried  Godwin,  **  should  the  unhappy  boy,  in  this  hour  of  «ng^jrii,  nish  Ints 
the  presence  of  his  Creator !  Alas ;  I  even  yet  tremble  at  the  remembrance  of  the  horror  aad 
despair  which  distorted  his  features  !*' 

William  made  no  reply,  but  soon  after  leaving  his  father  and  Fanny,  he,  with  Felix,  walks! 
into  the  town,  and  inquired  at  the  various  inns  for  his  brother,  both  by  name  and  dfucHMfg 
his  person.  At  the  last  he  called,  he  was  told  that  such  a  gentleman  had  that  very  eveoiig 
arrived  about  seven  o'clock,  and  inquired  for  a  man  who  had  resided  there  for  near  a  week— 
that  both  had  gone  out  together,  but  returned  separately ;  the  first  returned  in  a  short  tia^ 
and  the  other,  after  some  stay,  in  a  state  of  frenzy ;  that  he  had  struck  his  oompanioo,  tad 
ordered  a  chaise  and  four  almost  instantly  after  his  return,  and,  finally,  had  gone,  acoompuofd 
by  the  man,  who  was  apparently  his  servant,  near  two  hours. 

With  this  intelligence,  William  hastened  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  disclosed  it,  being  amis 
reconciled,  on  the  reflection  that  Edwin  was  not,  at  such  an  hour  of  deserved  punishmeil^ 
left  entirely  to  himself. 

William,  before  he  retired  for  the  night,  stole  alone  to  the  receptacle  that  contained  Us 
sister  Agnes,  and  kissing  her  cold  lips,  cheeks,  and  forehead,  bade  her  a  final  adieu. 

**  Merciful  God  1"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  gazed  on  her,  **  is  this  all  that  is  left  of  the  beanteoof 
and  blooming  Agnes,  who  two  years  since  was  hailed  the  Queen  of  May,  whose  lively  btf- 
monious  note  was  most  distinguished  in  the  song,  and  whose  active  step  was  foremost  in  tht 
dance  ?  Cruel  Edwin,  what  hast  thou  fione  f  grasped  at  a  shadow,  and  cast  from  thee  t 
treasure  never,  never  to  be  regained  !** 

By  Fanny's  desire,  the  burial  was  delayed  until  she  should  be  able  to  return  to  Inglewood; 
the  coffin,  therefore,  on  the  following  day,  was  closed,  the  surgeon  first  taking  off  the  linfli 
which  was  now  removed  without  difficvdty,  the  swelling  having  entirely  rabiided.    Akf 
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eveningf  aflar  arrived  the  friendly  and  humane  Mrs  Palmer ;  William  now  loit  no  time,  but 
taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  bb  wife' and  father,  delighted  to  leave  them  in  luch  handf, 
he  hastened  away,  in  order  to  administer  comfort  to  the  distressed  Bernard. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Edwin,  on  bis  rushing  out  of  the  house,  had,  as  the  man  truly  told  William,  returned  in  a. 
•tate  little  short  of  frenzy,  and  having  no  other  object  on  whom  to  vent  his  rage,  had  struck 
Harris,  and  cursed  him  in  the  bitterest  terms,  accusing  him  of  twice  drawing  him  into  the 
most  horrible  dilemmas.  Harris,  however  had  borne  all  with  temper,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade his  master  to  bed,  but  in  vain  i  he  insisted  on  a  chaise  being  instantly  made  ready,  and 
•etting  off  immediately  for  London. —  *  I  will  fly,"  said  he  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  "  I  will  fly, 
and  forget  them  all  1— a  father  too  !  Accursed  night,  in  which  I  purchased  a  momentary 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  years  of  pain  1— infernal  villain  that  I  was,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  alarm  and  emotion  my  arts  had  created  1  But  I  am  justly  punished — the  pangs  of  hell 
cannot  equal  those  I  feel.  My  wife,  too  (accursed  name),  died,  as  if  on  purpose  to  mock  my 
hopes !  Another  murder  I  Well — well— well  I  b  not  my  number  yet  complete  1  For  what 
have  I  now  to  live  ?— nothing  1  My  dearest  hopes  destroyed,  and  by  whom?— fool,  knave, 
idiot,  miscreant,  that  I  am— by  myself  I*' 

The  chaise  being  prepared,  he  threw  himself  in,  and  had  advanced  three  stages  towards 
London  by  the  next  raorning,  when  he  found  himself  too  ill  to  proceed,  and  was  unwillingly 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Harris's  entreaty,  and  retire  to  bed.  Rest,  however,  was  not  to  be 
procured,  even  by  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  the  horrors  that  distracted  him  redoubling 
by  quiet  and  inaction :  in  a  few  hours  his  overcharged  brain  lost  the  faculty  of  distinctly 
thinking,  and  he  was  bewildered  in  frenzy.  Harris  immediately  called  in  medical  assistance, 
who  pronounced  him  in  a  high  fever,  and  used  the  necessary  means  to  relieve  him  t  but  all 
their  cares  were  unavailing :  for  three  weeks  hb  delirium  continued  with  short  intervals,  the 
paroxysms  being  not  only  dreadful  to  the  sufferer,  but  also  to  the  beholders,  dashing  his  head 
against  the  bed  posts,  strildng  his  forehead,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  calling  perpetually  on 
Agnes,  hb  wife,  and  mother,— *<  Take  them  away,**  cried  he,  '*  drive  them  back  to  the  grave, 
they  torment  me  to  death — my  wife  has  poisoned  me — my  mother  has  shot  me  through  the 
head— and  Agnes,'*  exclaimed  he,  with  redoubled  emotion,  **  has  struck  a  poignard  through 
my  heart.  Murder— murder— who  has  committed  murder?  Not  I.  I  can  kill  without 
poison,  pistol,  or  dagger— my  love  can  do  the  business.  Now  see— see— they  all  laugh  at  me  ! 
*4iay,  then  I'll  laugh  too— ha,  ha,  ha  1    Oh,  oh  !— Agnes,  Agnes." 

These  paroxysms  were  usually  followed  by  insensibility  ;  nor  was  his  delMum  always 
raving,  but  frequently  partook  of  the  melancholy  cast,  yet  always  referred  to  the  same  objects. 
i^<'  Hark  !'*  said  he,  "they  are  letting  Agnes's  coflSn  down  into  the  grave— they  are  placing 
her  on  my  mother— the  worms  that  will  devour  the  first  will  now  feast  on  the  last.  See— two 
are  already  fixed  on  her  ruby  lips,  and  one  in  the  dimple  of  her  downy  cheek  !— will  no  one 
remove  them  ?  Call  my  wife— she  can  take  them  off,  for  she  helped  to  fix  them  there.  Tell 
her  rU  give  back  all  her  wealth.  What !  cannot  ye  find  her  ?  Seek  her  then  in  the  charnel 
house :  bi4  her  take  all,  but  save  my  Agnes." 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Edwin,  a  victim  to  his  own  crimes,  and  a  terrible  example 
that  the  pangs  of  conscience  can  render  even  this  life  a  hell,  though  possessed  of  yoath, 
strength,  beauty,  understanding,  and  wealth. 

At  length  he  began  slowly  to  recover,  but  was  for  above  three  months  unable  to  leave  the 
inn  where  he  was  taken  ilL  When  he  gained  a  little  strength,  he  made  short  excursions 
round  the  country,  carefully  avoiding  all  correspondence  with  his  family,  whom  he  could  now 
not  bear  to  think  of,  as  he  was  convinced  that  they  must  regard  him  as  the  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  and  hate  him  accordingly. 

A  month  after  Agnes's  death  she  was  removed  to  Inglewood  for  interment ;  Godwin,  Ber- 
nard,  and  William,  preceding  the  hearse  on  horseback,  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  hearts  yet 
more  gloomy  than  their  habits.  At  a  short  distance  behind  was  Mrs  Palmer's  chaise,  contain- 
ing herself,  Fanny,  and  the  little  one,  attended  by  Felix  on  horseback,  in  which  order  they 
reached  the  Forest  in  two  days,  the  leattered  inhabitants  of  which,  being  informed  by  the  dis- 
tressed Bernard  of  the  time  the  body  would  arrive,  having  colleeted  to  receive  it  at  the 
dbtance  of  a  mile  from  home  i  the  elders  on  horseback,  the  youths  en  foot,  in  their  best  habU 
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limenti,  tttending,  the  nMudeni  in  wWte  foirak  —iiBOilfatiUMrtte,    Ofc-uMrtliy  flilJ  MB»iiibii 

the  heane  w>agtopycd,a«d«ix  y»M«g  laimei»iii>wriiytbt>>oi^ 

two  young  girls  walking  before  ttnewiag  Hewcn^  eight  Mppottiiig  the  ptM,  uoA  Hm  nmiaMdir 

following,  with  the  youtha  singing  a  funeral  bya. 

The  whole  family,  together  with  BIrs  Palmer,  had  lo  ltM>ngly  urged  Fanny  to  be  taken  im- 
nediately  hoipe^  that  she  coDsented,  though  with  diffieultyv  the  lady  aeoanipHiytog  her. 

The  alteration  that  tbvee  neoths  bad  omde  m  little  Reuben,  wIm>  w«s  bow  iieftr«7ear^ 
his  artless  caresses,  the  jeftloui  <«ri08tty  with  which  be  appeared  to  view  the  yoong  vtraiigw, 
all  conspired  to  blunt  the  acuteMM  of  her  grief.  He  tiewed  the  infants  iModt,  tonehed-  Ilk 
feet,  chuckled,  and  finally  held  up  bis  chubby  faee  to  kiss  iMrr.  Funny  pressed  both  to  hUh 
bosoBD*  wept  over  them,  aad  her  tears  haviag  eased  her  overoharged  botott,  by  the  thnetfae 
mourners  returned  fram  the  fonearal,  she  calmed  her  emotJon  and  received  them  with  ecMB- 
posed  firmness. 

It  was  happy  for  i^^anay  that  she  had  been  cBssuaded  from  attending  the  burial,  for  God* 
win's  distress  bod  deeply  ufiEected  the  spectaton.  The  earth  liad  been  removed  ftnom  Mri 
Godwin's  coffin  in  digging  the  grave  of  Agnes,  who  wan  phieed  by  her  side ;  which  iSfjtA 
redoubled  his.  grief  to  such  an  ekoeas,  that  his  son  cetild  scarcely  support  him,  Bernard  wring- 
ing his  own  bands,  yet  sobbing  words  of  comfort  to  his  brother-in«>hiw. 

"  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes !"  cried  Oodwfai,  **  would  I  had  died  for  thee !  how  mndi  better 
would  my  age  have  become  the  grave  than  thy  youth  and  sweetness  !**  "  Be  comforted,  ny 
best  friend,"  said  Barnard,  taking  his  hand  ;  *'it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  thus  lamett  a 
•child  of  mine.  God  gave  her,  and  Iuub  taken  her  baok ;  but  he  hath  left  us  other  childt«ll: 
therefore  be  comforted." 

All  stayed  until  the  grave  wus  clo«d,  wiien  Bettmrd  taking  the  right  arm  of  Godwiil, 
William  holding  the  left,  they  proceeded  homewarde,  accompanied  by  the  friendly  vHIageri, 
who  saw  them  safely  enter  their  own  house,  and  then  departed  in  silence  to  their  respective 
homes. 

For  some  weeks  the  family  remained  absorbed  in  grief ;  at  length  the  lenient  hand  of  tfme 
began  to  reconcile  them  to  their  lossn  tnd  the  living  rather  than  the  dead  caused  their  teats 
to  flow. 

By  Mm  Palmer's  bankers  in  town  they  had  made  inquiries  concerning  Edwin,  and  learnt 
his  lady's  death — but  of  himself  nothing ;  as  to  Emma,  all  respecting  her  was  sileat ;  the 
family  therefore  would. have  thought  themselves  more  happy  to  weep  on  their  graves,  than  con- 
tinually to  deplore  the  errors  of  their  lives. 

Godwin's  health,  in  the  meantime,  appeared  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  to  recover, 
but  his  former  muscular  strength  was  gone,  and  he  was  reduced  into  a  thin  old  man. 

Felix,  whom  he  had  introduced  to  Bernard,  was  their  favourite  companion,  and  frequently 
helped  them  to  beguile  their  long  winter  evenings  with  tales  of  his  former  days,  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  negro  slaves  under  inhuman  masters,  and  numberless  other  subjects,  all  new  to 
Bernard,  who,  on  the  relation  of  any  exertiop  of  cruel  power,  would  clench  his  fist,  scarcely 
refrain  an  oath,  and  wish  he  had  the  fair  breaking  of  the  oppressor's  bones. 

Reuben  at  first,  on  the  appearance  of  Felix,  would  hide  his  face  in  his  mother's  apron,  but 
soon  grew  familiar  ;  would  run  to  meet  him,  climb  on  liis  knees,  or  explore  his  pocket  for  an 
apple,  which  was  usually  deposited  there. 

William,  by  his  activity  and  good  management,  took  the  whole  care  of  the  farms  on  him- 
self, Fanny  being  equally  diligent  in  her  department. 

Margery,  according  to  her  promise  to  Mrs  Godwin,  was  only  employed  with  the  chi1drefi» 
two  strong  girls,  as  the  femily  was  large,  being  taken  for  the  household  work* 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Edwin  had  in  some  degree  recovered  hia  health,  ai  before  observed,  but  his  spirits  had 
received  a  blow  not  easily  overcome ;  he  determined  to  hasten  to  London,  dispose  of  his  com- 
mission, retire  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  travelling  to  conquer  his  melancholy ;  but,  before 
he  went,  resolved  to  ride  over  to  tlio  Forest,  visit  the  grate  of  Agnes,  and  take  an  everlasthig 
farewell  of  the  spot.  One  fine  morning  he  aoeordlngly  executed  Ms  purpose,  having  been  for 
some  days  withia  a  few  miles ;  and  leaving  Mt  horse  at  a  house  of  entertaftmient  at  the  viHagi^ 
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Hit  mind,  thoiifh  imred  toMwnwn  wm  not  proof  agEiDitabif  tciti  t  he.  throw  faiatei/oir 
tb«  ground,  aDd«wopt  aiood  (69^  a  looofidoroblo  tfaiie»  until  Aflabouvor.  coming  OTorthe  atils 
whittling,  ditturbed  himiironi  his  posture,  the  man,  bfp  hia  spado  and  ihovol,  showing  be  waa 
going  to  mako  »  residonoo  for  some  new  inhabitant* 

The  fellow,  who  had  only  come  to  the  Forest  to  assist  the  Boston,  wbo  wwoa  man  in  years, 
ahieo.  Edwiiv*s'departure,  seeing  a  fino  gentleman,  pnUed  off  Ms-  hat,  mad*  a  leg^  and  said, 
'•Mayhap*  sir^  If  you. be- a  stranger,  yon  may- wish  toi  seoi  omp  cfanrob?"  Edwin  conquered 
himself  sufl^entlyta  repjly.in  tho  negative^  and  was  about  .to  depart  when  the  coantryman 
added—"  You  ha*  been  reading  the  gravestones  belike :  I  used  to  reud  them  myself  be^re- 1 
,  wasiso  much  among;  them.  Many  a  time  have  I  speUed  over  them  till  I  oried  again,  but  now 
I  tbinji  little  about  such  nratiersy  or  ifi  I  do»  I  eingor  whistle  to  drlvo  thMnroat  of  my  bead." 

Edwin  made  no  answer ;  he  wished;  to  tear  himself  away,  bnt  oouM  not  remove,  his  eyes 
from  the  grave  of  Agnes. 

<<  Ah,  ;naslsr !  yon  bo'lookinir.  at  that  there  new  stone,'*  said  the  man..  **  If  you  had  but 
feen,(the  girl  it  oovers,  ^ou  would  have. owned  you  had  never  met  her  like.  Poor  soul !  she 
wont  mad  ifbfl  love  and  died-:  *^  D— n  the  feUow  "  say  I,  "that  occasioned  itl  he  oould  never 
havtS'.tbo  heart  of  a 'man*  for  had  I  been  king  of  England,  member  of  parliament,  or  even  lord 
masrer.of.  London,  I  would  sooner  have  took  her  with  a  single  smook,  than  any  far*fetebed 
prinnemtihoughishe  brought  her  weight  of  gold  and  diamonds." 

This  simple  eulogiumstruck  Edwin  to  ttie  heart.  He  could  bear  no  more ;  so  hastily  throw-^ 
ingtheman.aorown,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  precipitately  departed. 

He  had  not  prooofidod  far  when  hoi  pereeived  a  woman  and  two  children  at  some  distance, 
and  soon  discovered  it  to  be  Margery.  He  would  feign  have  avoided  her ;  yet  a  thousand  fond 
xemewbranoes  rose  on  his  heart,  softened  as  it  was  by  the  foregoing  soene,  and  determined  him 
ii0t  to  shun.her. 

Anne,  nowfour  months  old,  was  in  hei  arms,  wdile  Reuben,  holding  up  her  apron,  trotted 
by  herside.    Margery  gave  a-cry  of  surprise  :  her  master's  children  had  all  been  fondled  in  her- 
acms,'and  were  as  dear  as  though  they  tiad  been  her  own.     She-  was  shocked  at  the  wan  and 
,  languid  countenance  of  EdwiU)  and  readily  agreed  to  sit  down  and  converse  with  him. 

'  **  Lovely  children  I*'  said  he,  canesaing  them  ;  *M  did  not  know  my  brother  had  a  second. 
Hnppy  William,  thou  art  blessed  while  I  am  cursed  l-*thy  virtue  is  indeed  rewarded,  and  my 
vioe  is  punished.  This  little  one,  I  think,'*  continued  he,  with  a  sigh,  **  has  the  features  of  a 
girl,  born,  I  suppose,  in  the  height  of  calamity."  *•  She  was  born,'*  replied  Margery,  "three 
dnys  before  Agnes's  death— my  mistress  was  frightened  into  labour  by  her  agonies;  but,  thank 
Oed,  the  child  is  strong  and  hearty.*' 

Edwin  gnashed  his  teeth  in  anguish,  and  for  soipe  moments  was  unable  to  reply.  At  length 
ha  uttered  in  a  tremulous  tone~*'  Well,  well,  say  no  more ;  I  am  punished,  even  sufficiently 
to  gratify  the  most  rancorous  hatred."  •♦  And  who  hates  you  ?'*  said  Margery.  "  If  wishes  for 
•  you  repentance  are  hatred,  then  do-  they  indeed  hate  you,  for  prayers  are  never  said  at  night 
without  you  and  Emma  being  particularly  remembered."  "  1  thank  them,"  replied  Edwin, 
haughtily,  pride  for  a  moment  overcoming  every  other  sensation,  "  But  let  us  banish  the 
subject.  Tell  me,  Margery,  all  that  relates  to  my  Agnes,  and  I  will  sit,  while  I  have  life,  to 
hear ;  you,  I  am  sure,  know  every  secret,  and  are  acquainted  with  all  my  follies."  "  Follies !" 
replied  Margery,  "that  is  the  London  name,  I  suppose,  for  wickedness.  Little  did  I  think, 
when  I  nursed  you  in  these  arms,  that  you  would  turn  out  such  a  bad  man." 

Sickness  and  sorrow  had  depressed  the  spirits  of  Edwin  ;  he  therefore  bore  the  reproaches 
of  Margery  with,  more  temper  than  he  usually  possessed ;  and  at  length  conciliated  her  so  far,' 
thai  she  related  to  hhn  the  whole  process  of  Agnes*!  illness,  her  delirium^  and  constant  allu- 
sion to  the  rhig,  with  the  repetition  of—.'*  I  am  Edwin's  wife  t** 

£dwin'sbsart  wis  pnined  with  tbn  reeital j  be  woptnkMid,  but  eatreiM  litr  to  oontinui?. 
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<«  I  have  no  more  to  say,**  ansfrered  she ;  "  by  what  I  have  heard,  yea  \mm  the  reit  tae 
well  How  you  could  seduce  her  I  nerer  could  devise*  for  surely  a  better  or  more  modeit 
giri  was  not  under  the  sun.  You  must  have  used  some  of  your  London  potions,  I  mxgtpom, 
for  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  or  surely  she  never  could  have  been  overcome." 

Edwin  denied  the  accusation.     «  No,  Margery,"  said  he ;  I  am  sufficiently  guilty  witboot 
that  crime.     But  relate  to  me  every  circumstance ; — ^why  was  my  beloved  removed  firmi ' 
Inglewood  ?"     '*  Why,  marry,  to  hide  your  shame,  for  I  cannot  call  it  hers ;  she  was  removed 

to  lie-in  privately,  and  there **    **  Died  !"  groaned  Edward.    "  Alas !  too  well  do  I  know 

that.**  **  Her  pangs  were  so  heavy,  that  they  frightened  your  brother's  wife  into  labour. 
Agnes  died  in  three  days,  and  the  child  was  buried  with  her.**  **  Enough !  cease  f  exdaioBed 
Edwin,  "  unless  you  would  drive  me  to  distraction.  Methinks  I  see  them  now ;  never  frill 
the  remembrance  be  effaced  from  my  memory.*' 

Margery  was,  aa  Edwin  truly  observed,  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  family ;  a  faithftil  serviee 
of  thirty-seven  years  had  entitled  her  to  confidence,  and  she  was  most  worthy  the  tmit 
Her  answers  to  Edwin  were  strictly  true,  yet  they  disclosed  nothing  she  was  bound  te 
conceal. 

<*  And  now,  Margery,**  said  Edwin,  after  a  pause,.  **  I  will  now  bid  you  farewell— a  long 
fcj'ewell,  for  heaven  only  knows  whether  we  may  ever  meet  again." 

**  What !  without  seeing  any  of  the  family  ?*'  replied  Margery.  **  Surely  you  cannot 
mean  it.** 

<<  1  would  sooner  face  death  than  either  Bernard  or  my  father,**  answered  Edwin  ;  <<an4 
for  William,  even  when  he  was  in  town,  and  did  not  know  the  extent  of  my  follies,  he  diook 
me  from  him  like  an  adder,  whose  very  touch  was  venomous ;  what,  then,  should  I  expect 
now  ?  No,  Margery,  they  all  hate  me,  and  I  will  leave  them  for  ever.  Had  Agnes  lived,  I 
might  have  sued  for  pardon,  and  they  perhaps  bestowed  it ;  as  it  is,  all  is  now  immaterial; 
my  destiny  is  fixed.  I  will  seek  that  villain  that  seduced  my  sister,  and  on  his  accursed  besd 
revenge  the  misery  he  has  for  ever  entailed  on  me !" 

"  God  mend  us  all!*'  sighed  Margery. ,  ** I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  passionate^  bntleate 
vengeance  to  God  ;  you  may  be  sure  it  will  overtake  him  ;  besides,  the  scripture  says,  *  Plack 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  before  thou  takest  the  mote  from  thy  neighbour*s  '-—or  words 
to  that  purpose  ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  forgot  your  religion  since  you  turned  a  rieh  gentle- 
man. Your  fine  London  wife  too  (God  rest  her  soul !)  I  hear  is  dead ;  she  was  surely  greatily 
to  blame,  for  she  well  knew  you  were  engaged  to  Agnes.  I  have  seen  enough  of  Londoners 
to  make  me  dislike  them  as  long  as  I  live.  They  well  repaid  your  father*8  kindness  ;  but  for 
them,  all  had  been  right— your  mother  alive— Emma  virtuous — Agnes  a  blessed  wife  end 
mother— and  you,  instead  of  being  an  unhappy  fine  gentleman,  a  plain,  honest,  cheeifiil 
farmer,  like  your  father,  beloved  by  the  whole  country,  and  almost  adored  by  your  family." 

Edwin  was  for  a  few  minutes  too  much  affected  by  the  reflection  to  reply,  and  wept  bit* 
terly  ;  while  little  Reuben,  who  had  stuck  himself  between  his  knees,  peeped  up  in  his  &et 
with  mournful  sympathy,  and,  takinp:  up  his  frock,  wiped  off  the  falling  tears. 

"  It  grows  late,**  said  Edwin,  «*  and  I  must  be  gone.  Tell  my  father  and  William  that  yon 
have  seen  me,  and  that,  if  I  hear  of  Emma,  they  shall  know  it.  Say  to  Bernard,  that  woidd 
my  life  and  all  I  possess  recall  the  past,  I  would  rejoice  at  the  forfeiture.  Say  also  to  Finoy, 
that  if  she  kpew  what  passes  here  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart),  though  she  must  hate  mt, 
yet  her  pity  would  so  far  surpass  her  hatred.  Farewell,*'  continued  he,  kissing  first  Renbea 
and  then  the  little  girl,  who  chuckled  at  the  pressure  of  his  lips ;  *«  by  heaven  r*  cried  be^ 
**  she  has  the  smiling  mouth  of  Agnes,  and  the  beauteous  dimple  of  her  cheek.  Oh,  msf 
they  hereafter  tempt  no  vilhiin  to  destroy  them  !  or,  if  they  should,*'  continued  he,  ato  8 
pause.  **may  he,  if  possible,  be  still  more  cursed  than  lam  !"  With  these  words  he  rose 
hastily  from  the  turf  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  waving  his  hand  as  he  ran,  ere  Maigery 
could  make  reply,  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

What  had  passed  seemed  to  Margery  almost  a  dream ;  she  however,  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
returned  home,  and  related  all  to  the  family.     Edwin*s  pallid  and  altered  person  she  did  not 
fail  to  describe,  together  with  his  apparent  contrition  and  sorrow  for  the  past,  observing  the 
likeness  between  the  iofemt  and  Agnes,  his  vowed  vengeance  on  Whitmore,  and  his  firm  con- 
viction that  he  was  too  much  abhorred  by  the  whole  family  ever  to  meet  their  pardoo. 

We  bate  him  not,"  replied  Godwin,  «  but  abhor  his  crimes ;  to  expiate,  theoa  is  impoi- 
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•a>Ie,  unless  repenianoe  ooald  awaken  the  dead.    Let  him,  by  the  most   exemplary  o(mdaet» 
endeavour  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven,  which  is  far  more  material  than  the  pardon  of  a 
weak  old  man,  which,  however,  shall  not  be  withheld  if  he  returns  to  virtue  ;  for  shall  an  err- 
ing nortal  deny  to  his  fellow-sinner  what  God  hath  promised  to  all  ?    But,  for  my  part,  I  wil^ 
not  acruple  to  say  that  this  frenzied  sorrow  and  contrition  appear  to  me  rather  the  effects  of 
hia  disappointed  passion  than  sincere  repentance ;  penitence  is  calm  and  humble,  and  by  the 
moat  blameless  conduct  endeavours  to  obliterate  the  errors  of  the  past  by  the  innocence  of  the 
bture.    It  is  not  so  with  Edwin ;  did  he  not  say  he  meant  to  seek  revenge  on  Whltmore  ?— «nd 
[or  vrhat?  a  crime  that  he  has  himself  more  than  doubled,  for  no  promise  or  expectancy  of  mar- 
riage could  seduce  Emma  ;  she  was  acquainted  with  his  situation,  and  voluntarily  rushed  into 
niia  ;  while  Edwin's  was  a  premeditated  and   cruel  seduction,  rendered  doubly  atrocious  by 
bin  repeated  perjuries,  when  even  at  the  moment  he  was  the  husband  of  another.     Is  he,  then. 
It  man  to  draw  the  sword  of  vengeance  ?     Surely  not ! — his  heart  must  fail  him  in  such  a  ren- 
Qontre,  and  his  guilt-struck  conscience  enervate  his  arm.     Had  he  indeed  said,  I  will  leave 
those  scenes  which  first  seduced  my  unsuspecting  innocence,   fly  from  pride  and  ambition, 
seek  Emma,  and  by  my  own  repentance  and  conduct,  endeavour  to  influence  hers,  or,  if 
I  foil,  retire  to  some  peaceful  retreat,  and  dwell  in  inoffensive  obscurity — then  indeed  might 
my  heart  have  cherished  hope ;  but,  as  it  is,  1  fear  this  contrition  will  wear  off,  and  his  vitiated 
mind,  like  a  rank  soil,  produce  fresh  thorns  to  wound  us."—**  Though  I  am  convinced,'*  re- 
ified Bernard,  **  that  your  opinion  is  usually  better  than  mine,  yet  in  this  case  I  must  differ  ■ 
from  you ;  and  I  cannot  say  but  he  would  make  a  great  step  towards  my  forgiveness,  if  I 
beard  he  had  fairly  killed  that  villain  Whltmore." — **  Would  murder,  then,  think  you,  lessen  his 
erimes  ?"  answered  Godwin  ;  **  for  a  duellist  is  at  once  a  suicide  and  a  murderer ;  if  he  falls, 
does  he  not  rush  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  his  God  ?   or  if  he  conquers^hateful  alterna- 
tive !  has  he  not  sought  and  spilled  the  blood  of  his  fellow  ?    There  does  not  live  the  man, 
Bernard,  no,  not  even  Edwin,  who  has  most  injured  you,  that  you  would  slay;  nor,  on  calm 
eonsideration,  would  you  approve  the  action  in  another.     Reason  disclaims  it :  it  is  merely  the 
ofibpring  of  false  honour,  which  sacrifices  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  soul  at  the  altar  of  pride 
and  vain  glory — a  mask  of  bravery  to  cover  cowardice,  big  words  and  rash  actions  frequently 
concealing  a  trembling  and  dastardly  heart.    True  courage,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  bearing 
the  conmion  flis  which  attend  human  nature  with  calmness,  not  suffering  my  own  temper  to  be 
ruffled  at  the  folly  or  knavery  of  others ;  to  be  able  to  repulse  violence  or  insult  with  a  firm 
coolness  *.  to  defend  the  weak  and  oppressed  with  steadiness :  in  fine,  to  seek  the  life  of  no 
man,  but  if  our  own  is  attacked,  to  defend  it  as  a  sacred  trust  deposited  in  our  hand  by  the 
great  Creator,  and  not  to  be  pusillanimously  surrendered.     Oh,  my  friend !  can  the  blood  of 
Whltmore  recall  the  past?  can  it  restore  us  peace,  or  her  innocence?     Ah,  no  !    it  can  do 
none  of  these  ;  it  can  only  plunge  his  corrupt  soul  beyond  all  repentance,  and  heap  fresh 
crimes  on  the  head  of  Edwin." 

**  With  your  approbation,  my  father,"  said  William,  '*  I  will  write  to  Edwin,  and  give  him 
UNirjoiat  opinion  on  the  subject ;  a  letter  will  doubtless  find  him  at  the  house  of  his  late  wife.*' 
— .*'  The  action  will  become  you,  my  son,"  replied  Godwin,  **  and  acquit  you  to  your  own 
heart,  whatever  may  be  its  success." 

William,  in  the  evening,  wrote  to  his  brother,  not,  it  is  true,  with  the  same  friendly  spirit 

that  formerly  dictated  his  letters,  but  with  manly  firmness,  and  without  reproach,  conjured  him 

to  abstain  from  every  action  which  might  contribute  to  increase  his  father's  uneasiness ;  and 

^bat  if  by  any  means  he  should  meet  with  Emma,  to  endeavour,  by  lenient  measures,  to  draw 

her  from  guilt,  and  leave  vengeance  to  that  power  who  had  called  it  his  own  peculiar  province. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
ilj^DWiN  had  no  sooner  parted  with  Margery  but  he  hastened  forward  to  the  little  public  house 
^bere  he  had  left  his  horse,  and  mounting  him,  set  off  at  full  speed,  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
liaiHsh  the  uneasy  reflections  that  oppressed  him.  At  night  he  slept  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
feiiilea  from  the  Forest,  and  next  day  joined  the  servant,  who  waited  for  him  at  Ferry-bridge. 
^ke  ordered  him  to  prepare  to  depart  the  next  morning  for  London ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
Harris  considered  him  as  more  calm  than  before  his  journey. 

On  his  arrival  in  town  he  repaired  to  his  own  house,  and  for  the  first  time  sincerely  lamented 
k^  wife.  **  At  least,  had  she  lived,"  said  he,  **  I  should  have  had  one  friend ;  unhappy  woman. 
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the  inroved  how  much  lAie  lorcd  me  by  the  vacriflce  she  made ;  and  I  requited  her  as  I  did  dl 
the  rest !  Henceforward  I  nratt  live  fbr  myself  alone ;  If  life  is  desirable  on  screh  conditl^iii^ 
money  mnst  purchase  substitutes  for  happiness,  for  the  reality  is  fbr  ever  vanished  fh>m  me." 

Three  days  after  his  arrival  he  received  William's  letter.  '*  They  have  not  quite  oast  ne 
ofiT,"  said  he ;  **  but  how  altered  1  William's  letters  used  to  breathe  nothing'  but  frienddiip^ 
this  contains  only  cool  advice ;  and  that  given,  methinks,  as  if  he  felt  the  superiority  of  Mi 
virtue :  and  is  rather  dictated  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  family  than  oat  of  afl^ion  toioe. 
I  win  therefore  simply  thank  him  in  his  own  style,  and  act  as  my  fote  siiall  direct,  for  my  Ub 
is  neither  valuable  to  myself  nor  to  others.'* 

He  then  sat  down  and  replied  to  William's  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  advice,  Sijh& 
**  That  though  he  had  been  heretofore  unfortunate  enough  to  cause  his  father  great  nohsppl- 
ness,  yet  he  hoped  in  future  to  give  no  fresh  subject;  that  he  meant  to  relinqnirii  kfi 
commission,  and  go  abroad  ;  from  whence,  if  his  present  disposition  continued,  he  •faodld  net^ 
in  all  probability,  return ;  concluding  the  whole  by  expressing  his  best  wishes  for  the  happinai 
of  his  family,  and  duty  to  his  father." 

His  next  care  was  to  settle  liis  money  couccms,  dispose  of  his  house,  and  reKnqniili  )A 
commission.  His  favourite  companion  (Mrs  >Vhitmore)  had  been  gone  two  months  to  tl» 
Continent,  but  her  place  of  destination  was  uncertain,  nor  had  Edwin  the  most  slender  «M 
to  be  apprised  of  it,  for  the  hearts  of  neither  had  any  share  in  this  connection.  On  Vn 
Whitmore's  part  it  was  only  to  gratify  her  pride,  by  having  so  handsome  afeflow  in  her  trsii) 
but  after  in  vain  expecting  his  return  for  six  weeks,  her  patience  was  exhausted,  and  the  hd 
sought  amusement  in  the  gayer  scenes  of  Prance. 

Edwin's  attachment  was  merely  licentious,  and  consequently  the  sentiments  she  iM|M 
on  calm  reflection,  rather  cansed  disgust  than  pleasure.  During  his  stay  in  the  oonntry  In 
had  scarcely  thought  Of  her ;  and  even  now,  on  his  return,  felt  no  inclination  to  renew  (ht 
acqodntance,  had  she  been  even  on  the  spot. 

All  this  business  settled,  he  set  off  for  Paris,  which  he  reached  in  safety,  where  a  newseoM 
of  dissipation  presented,  and  sometimes,  for  a  short  season,  banished  the  cruel  remembraDed 
that  destroyed  his  peace ;  his  fortune  procured  him  admittance  into  the  most  fathiood^le  ptf* 
ties ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  at  the  expense  of  large  sums,  which  he  was  perpetually  i««iag 
at  play.  One  evening  that  he  happened  to  be  at  the  French  Comedy,  he  disoofwed  Mrs 
Whitmorc  in  the  opposite  box,  who  also  perceived  her  recreant  lover,  and  gave  Urn  a  smDeof 
invitation  ;  but  he  only  replied  by  slightly  bowing,  without  offering  to  move  fromMsritnatioa. 

**  And  is  it  possible,"  said  a  sprightly  Frenchman,  who  was  present,  and  spoke  EnglUh^ 
'*  that  you  can  be  insensible  to  so  charming  an  invitation  ?  The  lady,  however,  will  ssoa 
be  consoled ;  she  is  universally  admired  as  an  English  bcanty  with  French  manners.* 

Soon  after,  two  gentlemen  of  distinguished  rank  entered  Mrs  Whitmore's  box,  and  appeared 
to  pay  her  the  most  marked  attention.     **  There  now,"  said  the  FVenchman,  **  I  told  jot   f 
the  lady  would  soon  be  revenged  on  your  coldness ;  you  liave  missed  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  regained ;  for  Dumaresque  is  at  once  the  most  gallant  as  well  as  the  most  haadsoas 
man  in  Paris.'' 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  vanity  was  one  of  (he  most  predominant  passioas  rf 
Edwin:  therefore,  though  his  heart  was  totally  indifferent  in  regard  to  Mrs  Whitmoit^  be 
resolved  to  show  llie  Frenchman  his  mistake,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  lady's  bsL 
At  first  she  received  him  with  coldness ;  but  after  a  time  with  her  usual  indulgence,  flhft 
observed  he  was  much  altered,  and  uncommonly  dull ;  a  circumstance  he  aoconnted  ftr 
by  informing  her  of  his  illness.  In  short,  the  meeting,  after  some  little  discourse,  appsiiri. 
rather  agr9eable  to  both;  Edwin's  vanity  being  gratified  by  showing  the  Frenchman  that 
he  could  easily  regain  the  opportunity  he  had  apparently  lost. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  Edwin  waited  on  the  lady  home,  where  she  T«nt«red  iMt 
questions  respecting  the  business  that  had  so  completely  concealed  him  since  the  death  of  lis 
wife :  but  he  was  in  no  humour  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  and  she  soon  changed  the4isooaiw 
to  more  lively  subjects.  After  supper,  having  drank  plentifully  of  wine,  lie  grew  chocHUl 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  Agnes%  death,  a  smile  enlivened  his  features.  JMbieCkiy 
separated  for  the  night  they  agreed  to  Iceep  house  jointly ;  for  who  eeuid  presanw  te  tiwM 
llze  a  lady  who  was  under  the  proteetloa  of  her  br&Aet  /  I  ^ 

Edwin  Mw  aolmlsfit  ftlt  hii  former  oompuncCioa ;  be  was  nJoioM  tkift  he  taS  amC  nM  V 
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<me  who  GQvid  help  to  divert  his  chagrin,  and  sometimes  banish  painful  remembrances  from 
his  fancy;  his  temper*  however,  had  sniTered  beyond  the  fascination  of  Mrs  Whitmore  to 
reiQoye ;  to  his  domestics  he  was  harsh  and  unkind,  was  frequently  inebriated,  and  gave  way 
to  the  most  outrageous  passions  on  the  most  trifling  subjects. 

After  four  months'  stay  at  Paris,  Mrs  Mliitmore  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Brussels ;  to 
which  Edwin  having  no  objection,  they  departed,  and  reached  that  city,  where  they  entered 
with  avidity  into  the  various  amusements ;  the  lady  from  a  naturid  love  of  dissipation  and 
Alaasure,  and  her  companion  as  a  kind  of  soporific,  to  lull  the  torments  of  reflection. 

Harris  being  sent  for,  had  hired  apartments  in  a  large  flimished  hotel ;  and  in  about  a 
4>rtnight  after  the  remainder  of  the  house  was  engaged  for  an  English  fomily  that  were  daily 
«]^pected,  and  who  accordingly  arrived  late  one  evening,  after  Edwin  and  his  companion  had 
retired  to  rest. 

The  following  morning,  as  Edwin  was  descending  the  stairs,  he  was  surprised  by  the  sight 
pf  Whitmore's  valet  on  the  lower  story,  and  the  moment  after,  by  Emma  herself,  who  came 
out  of  one  of  the  apartments  to  give  orders.  He  immediately  hastened  down,  opened  the  door 
pf  the  room  she  had  re-entered,  and  presented  himself  before  her.  An  exclamation  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  pleasure  escaped  her,  and  opening  her  arms  to  embrace  him,  she  cried — "  Is 
ft  possible,  my  dear  brother,  that  I  meet  you  here?"— But  putting  her  back,  he  answered,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  infamous  girl ;  with  your  paramour  1  have  a  long  account.  How 
if  it  possible,  at  your  age,  to  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  precepts  inculcated  in  your  youth  ?**~- 
«  Ah,  how  is  it  possible,  indeed,  Edwin,"  answered  she,  *'  to  forget  the  lessons  of  whole  years 
in  an  instant  t  To  confess  the  truth,  my  dear  brother,  (for  I  cannot  adopt  your  coldness  or 
anger,)  I  but  followed  your  lead ;  your  marriage  to  Mrs  Delmer  but  paved  the  way  to  my 
flight,  as  it  fiimished  opportunities  too  diflicult  to  be  resisted  :  but  smooth  your  ruffled  brow, 
^d  tell  me  all  the  news  ;  your  wife,  we  have  heard,  is  dead.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  justice 
to  Agnes  ?  Ah,  Edwin,  that  was  a  bad  business !  How  are  all  the  dear  family  at  Inglewood  ? 
for  though  I  have  learned  to  laugh  at  their  prejudices,  I  have  not  learned  to  forget  them ; 
jret  I  fear  they  have  forgotten  me.**—"  Your  mother,  at  least,  has  forgot  you,"  replied  Edwin, 

*•  for  your  conduct  has " — **  Oh  God  ! "  interrupted  Emma,  trembling,  "  do  not  speak 

what  I  dread  to  hear  !  for  though  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  acted  right  by  following  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  nature,  unshackled  by  the  ties  of  priestcraft,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
jt  should  be  fatal  to  her.*' — "  The  dictates  of  hell  and  damnation  !  **  exclaimed  Edwin. 
**  The  infernal  sophistry  of  Whitmore  has  plunged  your  family  in  misery,  and  your  mother  in 

the  grave;  and  by  her  side  lies * — **  Who?*'  demanded  Emma,  with  a  look  of  horror.— 

*•  Agnes,"  cried  he,  with  scarcely  less  emotion. — "  Alas,  Agnes,"  repeated  Emma ;  "  cruel 
Edwin  1  has  my  conduct  caused  her  death  too  ?** — **  No  ;  the  cause  was  the  natural  depravity  of 
.my  own  heart,  aided  by  the  accursed  maxims  of  Whitmore  ;  ambition  first  beguiled  me  from 
my  home,  and  the  wealth  of  Mrs  Delmer  tempted  me  to  falsify  my  vows ;  but  unable  to  live 
without  Agnes,  I,  in  an  accursed  hour,  seduced  her  !  Her  death  has  been  the  consequence ; 
the  is  now  an  angel,  and  I,  living,  bear  the  pangs  of  hell ! " — *'  Oh,  my  dear  mother  !  my  sweet 
Agnes  I  and  are  ye  both  gone  ?"  cried  Emma,  weeping.  «*  Ah,  Edwin  ;  such  cruel  conse- 
quences are  enough  to  force  us  to  lament  not  following  the  precepts  implanted  in  our  Infancy." 
— *«  May  the  villain  be  accursed,"  replied  Edwin,  "  who  taught  us  to  despise  them  I  But 
where  is  he  ?  say,  is  he  in  the  house  ?"  "  He  is  not,"  answered  Emma,  •*  if  you  mean  Whit- 
more. But  why,  Edwin,  will  you  speak  thus  of  a  man  to  whom  you  have  been  so  highly 
•obliged.  You  will  not  surely  raise  your  hand  in  anger  against  the  father  of  the  infant  I  bear, 
and  particularly  when  you  remember  he  is  the  brother  of  a  woman  who  has  made  your 
.  fortune.*'—**  Say  marred  it  rather,"  replied  Edwin  ;  "  for  can  paltry  gold  recompense  me  for 
what  I  have  sacrificed  to  obtain  it — parents— brothers — Agnes — all  ?  But  tell  me,  Emma, 
will  you  return  to  Inglewood  if  the  family  consent  to  receive  you  ?" — *'  Never,"  replied  she, 
with  energy ;  "  I  would  die  for  their  service,  but  never  more  will  1  behold  them.  Think  you, 
Bdwin,  I  could  meet  the  eye  of  my  father,  or  even  that  of  William,  prejudiced  as  they  are  ? 
How  despicable— how  sunk  must  I  appear  before  them  !  No,  Edwin,  !  have  chosen  my  fate, 
and  will  abide  by  it." 

At  that  moment  Whitmore  entered.  «*  Ah,  Edwin  ?  well  met,"  said  he,  **  I  have  just 
heard  you  were  in  Brussels,  fh>m  my  servant ;  you  have  a  fair  companion  too,  I  find ; 
■  I  bope  you  behaved  well  to  my  sister^  for  an^ht  else  I  am  your  humble  servant."—* 
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«  We  are,  indeed,  well  met,"  cried  Edwio,  «for  we  have  a  long  aoconnt  to  lettle  on  pera- 
niary  subjects,  and  yet  a  larger  on  the  score  of  hononr.*'— **  JSTofiovr/*'  repeated  Whitiaoie^ 
with  an  ironical  laugh ;  **  yon  will  remember  that  It  is  through  me  you  were  first  entitled  to 
use  the  word  honour ;  but  as  these  are  subjects  on  which  I  never  baXk  any  man,  nor  talk  of 
before  women,  let  us  for  the  present  banish  this  discourse.  Ck)me,  tell  us  what  is  passiog  fai 
England."—"  For  your  pecuniary  favours,"  replied  Edwin,  taking  a  draft  on  hia  banker  fer 
three  hundred  pounds  from  his  pocket-book,  and  throwing  it  on  the  table,  "  this  may  ngtij 
them,  for  I  acknowledge  no  other ;  to  your  sister  were  the  rest  due.  Would  to  heaven  I  hid 
perished  before  I  accepted  of  either  V* — **  I  have  indeed  heard  it  whispered,"  said  Whitnoic^ 
"  that  you  were  not  altogether  so  sensible  of  her  condescension  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  could  never  believe  it  until  this  confession.'* — *<  For  goodness'  sake  do  not  quarrd,"  tM 
Emma :  *'  my  heart  is  already  almost  broken.  My  mother  and  Agnes  are,  Edwin  inibrms  ne^ 
both  dead  r 

Whitmore  endeavoured  to  banish  her  fear^  and  comfort  her;  while  Edwin^  casting  a  AmI 
of  rage  at  both,  left  the  apartment. 

About  an  hour  after,  Harris,  by  Edwin's  order,  found  an  opportunity  to  give  a  note  pri- 
vately to  Whitmore,  containing  an  appointment  for  the  next  morning,  which  was  immediiicl{f 
accepted. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
The  following  morning,  Whitmore,  attended  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  wfth 
whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  since  his  residence  abroad,  met  Edwin  at  some  distsaee 
from  the  city,  who,  on  his  part,  was  accompanied  by  a  young  officer  whom  he  liad  iuiown  iB 
England,  and  accidentally  encountered  at  one  of  the  places  of  public  amusement.  The  fp»> 
pons  chosen  by  both  were  swords,  as  their  skill  was  pretty  equal.  The  first  passes  were  nuule 
without  efiect  on  either  side,  but  the  second  essay  was  more  fatal,  for  Whitmore  received  t 
thrust  in  the  side,  and  instantly  fell.  '*  The  chance  is  yours,  Edwin,"  said  he,  with  his  nsosl 
levity,  **  and  in  faith  I  deserve  it  for  substituting  a  sword  for  the  dungfork  ;  but  why  the  deril 
could  not  you  have  rested  as  satisfied  with  your  sistcr*s  chastity  as  I  was  with  my  wife'$7 
Confound  all  new  candidates  for  honour,"  say  I ;  **  they  take  jBUch  a  d — d  deal  of  trouble  to 
establish  their  fame,  that  a  man  is  never  safe  with  them." 

A  surgeon,  who  was  in  waiting  at  some  small  distance,  was  now  called,  and  stopped  the 
effusion  of  blood,  but  declared  that  he  entertained  the  most  alarming  doubts  respecting  the 
wound ;  Edwin  therefore  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  hasten  back  to  France. 

On  his  licentious  companion  (Mrs  Whitmore)  he  hardly  bestowed  a  thought,  simply gi?im^ 
Harris  orders  to  follow  with  his  baggage,  first  leaving  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Emma. 

Whitmore  was  immediately  carried  home,  where  his  wound  was  pronounced  mortal ;  sad 
was  informed  that,  in  all  probability,  a  few  hours  would  terminate  his  life.  Though  thii  ' 
information  could  not  fail  of  being  particularly  displeasing  to  a  man  of  Whitmore's  chaneter, 
yet  he  received  it  with  his  accustomed  carelessness.  *^  If,"  said  he  to  the  gentleman  who  aded 
as  his  second,  '*  I  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  had  injured,  it  wonklhsie 
forced  me  to  believe  somewhat  of  retribution ;  but,  as  it  is,  this  convinces  me  that  efanes 
directs  all,  for  Edwin  is  certainly  as  faulty  as  myself.  To  be  sure  I  found  him  virtuous,  bit 
he  was  as  ready  to  learn  as  I  to  teach ;  and  if  I  seduced  his  sister,  has  he  not  returned  thi 
favour  with  my  wife,  and,  by  my  sister's  folly,  stepped  into  an  easy  fortune  ?  One  thing  oaly 
concerns  me ;  my  estate  is  greatly  entangled,  and  if  I  die,  will  immediately  be  seized  ij  die 
next  heir ;  nor  have  I  it  in  my  power  to  make  any  provision  for  Emma ;  a  circumstance  thst 
gives  me  great  uneasiness,  both  on  account  of  her  situation  and  future  comfort.*' 

"  Let  not  that  disturb  you,"  replied  his  friend,  whose  name  was  Hartford  i  ^*l  give  yoo  vj 
word  to  protect  her." 

At  this  moment  Emma  entered,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction ;  she  wrung  her  biadi 
in  agony,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  cursed  her  brother  Edwin.  The  letter  which  be  hsd 
sent  her,  and  that  simply  contained  his  desire  she  would  join  him  at  Paris,  with  a  note  of  ttT 
pounds,  she  tore  in  pieces.  Whitmore,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  endeavoured  to  comfort  her, 
but  in  vain ;  her  grief  knew  no  bounds,  untO,  nature  exhausted,  she  sunk  into  a  fcfairipg  tt,  'm 
which  she  was  removed  from  the  apartment,  and  a  few  hours  brought  on  abortioo. 

Whitmore  passed  a  dreadfol  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  death  waf  Icgiblj  pMiti 
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on  his  countenance ;  but  firm  to  hii  accustomed  tenets,  he  appeared  to  treat  its  approaches 
with  contempt,  recommending  Emma  warmly  to  the  protection  of  Hartford,  saying,  with  a 
faint  smile,  **- Though,  by  heaven,  I  would  not,  living,  have  suffered  a  rival  in  her  love,  yet  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  worthy  successor ;  she  is  too  charming  a  girl  to  be  buried  in  obscurity, 
and  cost  me  some  pains  to  eradicate  the  follies  of  country  education.  Be  kind  to  her,  and 
suffer  her  grief  to  weaken  itself;  it  is  violent,  and  therefore  cannot  last  long." 

The  surgeon  entered  soon  after;  his  face  rather  than  his  words  declared  his  opinion. 
**  Why,  man,**  said  Whitmore,  "  your  features  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  thermometer  to  prog- 
nosticate the  situation  of  your  patient ;  to  me  they  appear  beyond  the  freezing  point.  Pish  I 
hang  grief,  ever  live  while  you  can,  and  banish  painfUl  reflection  ;  it  has  heretofore  cost  me 
gome  trouble  to  do  it,  but  I  at  length  came  off  conqueror,  and  have  enjoyed  life  as  much  in 
twenty- seven  years  as  many  in  sixty." 

A  violent  convulsive  pang  here  put  a  stop  to  Whitmore's  speech,  and  he  struggled  for 
some  time  in  great  agony  ;  from  which  at  length  he  was,  in  a  small  degree,  recovered,  but 
appeared  much  weakened,  his  spirits  much  depressed,  and  likewise  seemed  shocked  at  the 
awful  crisis  that  was  approaching. 

Towards  the  close  of  day,  and  just  before  his  dissolution,  his  attendants  declared  him 
delirious ;  for  starting  as  from  a  kind  of  dose,  he  exclaimed—*'  The  farce  is  over— the  curtain 
^ops— darkness  and — doubt!  Old  Godwin's  kindness  was  ill  repaid.  I  wish  I  had  left 
Edwin  in  his  native— Emma  too — tell  her——  ."  A  dreadful  spasm  here  for  some  moments 
stopped  his  utterance ;  at  length,  faintly  struggling^  he  added, — '*  Her  father  ! — forgiveness  I 
^•Inglewood  !** — and  with  another  pang  expired. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  gallant,  gay,  Whitmore — a  victim  to  his  own  follies,  and 
th6  vices  ne  had  inculcated. 

Whitmore's  death  was  a  dreadful  blow  on  Emma,  as  it  not  only  deprived  her  of  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  everything,  but  left  her  in  a  situation  she  could  not  contemplate 
without  horror ;  a  return  to  Inglewood  appeared  the  only  alternative  ;  for  the  decorations  of 
luxury  he  had  lavished  on  her,  with  some  trifle  of  money,  was  all  she  possessed.  "  And  how," 
cried  she,  *'  can  I  ever  stand  in  their  presence  ?  they  will  accuse  me  with  the  death  of  my 
mother,  and  view  me  with  hatred.  The  country  people,  too,  will  point  at  me,  and  say  the  fine 
London  madam  was  obliged  to  come  back  to  her  old  home.  Oh^  I  can  never,  never  bear  it ; 
I  will  sooner  labour  in  the  most  menial  manner  than  submit  to  it.  Would  to  God  I  had  never 
left  them,  or  that  Edwin  had  died  before  this  horrid  meeting  1  Join  him  at  Paris  !— No,  never  1 
The  murderer  of  Whitmore  ! — I  will  perish  first  V 

At  that  moment  a  person  was  announced  from  Mrs  Whitmore,  who  laid  claim  to  whatever 
property  might  be  left  at  Whitmore's  decease,  and  of  which  she  should,  as  his  wife,  render  the 
proper  account  to  the  next  heir.  Emma,  in  this  distress,  knew  not  what  method  to  have 
recourse  to :  her  distress  was  almost  too  great  to  bear ;  the  man  she  loved  dead  in  the  house  ; 
herself  confined  to  her  bed;  in  a  strange  country,  and  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  the 
paltry  baubles  for  which  she  had  bartered  both  her  peace  of  mhid  and  innocence.  Uncertain 
what  measure  to  pursue,  she  was  lost  in  the  most  distracting  reflections,  when  a  note  was 
presented  her  from  Hartford,  and  contained  as  follows :— 

**  Madam, — The  fear  of  intruding  on  your  distress  has  alone  withheld  me  from  offering  my 
services  to  settle  your  affairs ;  but  as  I  understand  Mrs  Whitmore's  conduct  has  made  it 
necessary,  beg  you  to  command  me  to  the  utmost. 

'*  I  am,  madam,  your  humble  servant, 

"  E.  Hartpord." 

Emma  immediately  replied,  by  requesting  Hartford  to  act  for  her  as  he  shoud  think  m  est 
proper,  expressing  her  thanks  for  his  kindness.  Hartford,  thus  empowered,  waited  on  Mrs 
Whitmore,  and  by  his  rhetoric  and  well-placed  compliments,  prevailed  on  the  lady  to  decline 
her  first  intention,  and  the  more  easily,  as  he  assured  her  the  effects  were  of  little  value.  Tho 
burial  of  Whitmore  he  also  ordered ;  had  him  enclosed  in  lead,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  laid 
by  bis  parents  and  sister  in  Leicestershire. 

Emma  in  the  meantime  had  recovered  from  her  indisposition ;  and  her  grief,  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  began  to  lose  its  bitterness.  To  Edwin's  letter  she  wrote  an  answer,  and  sent, 
aocording  to  the  address  he  had  specified,  to  Paris. 

«  Though  at  the  first  receipt  of  your  hateful  letter  I  had  determined  not  to  answer  it,  yet. 
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on  mature  deliberation,  I  have  resolved  for  this  last  time  to  address  you,  though  ciily  to  uj 
how  much  I  despise  you.  What  had  I  ever  done  that  you  should  seek  to  make  me  wretched? 
Or  why  was  Whitraore*s  friendship  to  be  repaid  with  murder  ?  I  remember  when  we  met  it 
Brussels,  you  said  that  your  errors  were  owing  to  his  pernicious  tenets :  how  weak  you  ant 
naturally  be  to  blindly  adopt  principles  that  your  own  heart  told  you  were  erroneous ;  or 
surely,  if  they  occasioned  the  death  of  Agnes,  the  effect  must  have  been  easily  foreseen.  Seek 
not»  then,  such  paltry  subterfuges  to  palliate  your  vices — they  but  add  the  name  of  fool  to  that 
of  villain.  Did  the  example  of  Whitmore  influence  you  to  forsake  Agnes,  wed  his  sister  cisiu 
destioely,  and  afterwards  offer  the  most  sacred  promises  to  your  deluded  victim  ? — No^  it 
taught  you  none  of  these — the  depravity  of  your  own  heart  alone  prompted  them  ;  and  noWi 
coward  like,  you  would  fain  cast  the  opprobrium  on  another.  Think  you,  woman  as  I  aa, 
that  I  will  have  recourse  to  such  despicable  evasions  ? — Never,  my  follies  be  on  my  own  bead. 
I  imbibed  Whitmore's  opinions  from  reason ;  and  though,  when  i  fled  with  him,  I  certainly 
expected  he  would  procure  a  divorce  from  his  wife  and  marry  me,  yet,  when  I  found  that  step 
was  impracticable,  and  must  materially  injure  his  fortune,  I  readily  relinquished  it,  preferring 
the  man  I  loved  in  defiance  to  the  weak  censure  of  a  few ;  and  though  you  were  pleased  t» 
say  that  my  conduct  occasioned  my  mother's  death,  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  own  hand  had 
at  least  an  equal  share  in  it, 

"  You  ask  me  to  return  to  loglewood — I  answer  you  definitely,  No.  The  dear  inhabitsnti 
I  love  and  honour,  for  they  act  up  to  the  principles  they  profess,  while  you  have  behaved 
with  constant  duplicity,  and  been  a  slave  to  the  most  unpardonable  avarice,  not  only  deceiving 
your  parents,  but  falsifying  your  vows  both  to  your  wife  and  Agnes— a  girl  whom  a  monardi 
might  have  gloried  to  obtain  !  Then,  to  complete  all,  you  have  basely  shed  the  blood  of  ansa 
to  whom  you  owed  your  advancement ;  and  what  is  your  excuse  ? — the  seduction  of  ymr 
sister,  while  you  are  enjoying  in  the  wealth  of  hu,  and  living  in  bold  adultery  with  his  wife ! 
"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  my  destiny,  my  firm 
resolve  is,  to  avoid  you  as  t  would  a  pestilence  ;  not  from  fear,  but  hatred.  In  my  father^ 
or  William's  presence  I  might  shrink,  but  in  yours  my  soul  could  feel  no  sentiment  but  eoB- 
tempt,  aversion,  and  disdain  ;  therefore  pursue  me  no  more.  I  leave  Brussels  this  day,  and 
my  utmost  wish  respecting  you  is,  that  my  eyes  may  never  more  be  tortured  with  yoor 
presence  :  or  If  they  are,  not  that  they  had  the  power  to  strike  you  dead,  but  to  dart  never- 
dying  anguish  into  your  heart.  *'  Emma.  Godwiv.** 

Edwin's  rage  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  his  sister's  reproacbes 
stung  him  to  the  heart ;  and  had  she  been  in  his  power  at  that  moment,  be  would  williogij 
have  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury. 

He  immediately  wrote  to  Brussels  to  the  master  of  the  hotel :  and  enclosing  a  g^idty, 
entreated  to  be  informed  whether  Emma  was  in  reality  gone,  or  had  only  deceived  hin  oi 
that  subject. 

By  the  most  speedy  conveyance  he  received  for  answer,  that  she  had  indeed  left  ber 
lodgings  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  gone  away  in  the  company  of  Hartford,  apparently  very 
melancholy  and  in  deep  mourning ;  but  that  he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  place  of  their  desti* 
nation.  Wearied  with  France,  and  determined  to  take  no  more  heed  of  his  sister,  Edwift 
resolved  to  return  to  England,  inform  bis  friends  of  what  had  passed,  and,  as  he  still  continued 
unhappy,  to  devise  some  new  means,  if  possible,  to  biuiish  reflection  and  recover  lost  peace. 

This  resolution  was  directly  put  in  practice  ;  and  the  family  at  Inglewood,  three  weels 
after,  received  intelligence  that  the  seducer  of  Emma  had  fallen,  but  that  herself  was  totally 
abandoned;  for  that  she  had  taken  another  paramour,  and  withdrawn  herself  from  the  know* 
lease  of  her  brother. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
Edwin's  letter  caused  great  uneasiness  at  Inglewood,  renewing  the  wounds  that,  thoogli 
far  from  healed,  were  at  least  palliated  by  time.     Godwin  by  no  means  approved  Edwin's 
behaviour :  he  had  but  increased  bis  own  crimes,  and  plunged  Emma  into  fresh  guilt,  wUek 
would  yet  more  familiarise  her  with  vice,  and  render  prostitution  habitual 

**  Had  be  but  sent  us  word  when  he  found  her,"  said  Godwin,  **  inconvenient  as  such  a 
journey  must  have  been,  William  should  immediately  have  undertaken  it,  and  perhaps,  bj 
knient  meaaarei^  have  prt vailed  <^  Uie  poor  miaguided  gurl  to  ntam,  for  the  geedi  of  virtH 
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annot  be  totally  eradicated  from  her  heart,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  revived  atihe  aoundof 
^rglvoness  -,  but  Edwin  has  rendered  all  fruidess,  and  by  his  violenee  forced  her  to  have 
Booutse  to  deeper  guilt,  rather  than  trust  to  a  parent's  mercy,  whose  daily  prayer  is  her 
etum  to  virtue,  and  a  sense  of  her  error.** 

He  then  replied  to  Edwin*s  letter,  totally  blamiog  his  whole  oonduot  in  the  business,  and 
leiiring  him  tiiut,  if  in  future  chance  should  throw  Emma  ia  his  way,  he  would  give  them 
nformatlon,  without  firxt  having  recourse  to  violent  meosurss;  lamented  that  heiiad  added 
0  bis  former  guilt  by  the  death  of  Whitmore ;  and  finally  desiring  him  to  review  his  conduct 
ind  repent. 

This  letter  increased  the  vexation  of  Edwin.  *'  I  might  have  been  oertaio,'*  said  he,  **  ef 
neeting  their  displeasure  ;  it  is  only  for  the  calm,  dispassionate  William,  to  act  with  propriety; 
however,  in  this  case  I  am  satisfied  with  my  own  behaviour,  and  an  oaraless  of  their  epinion, 
Booma  may  hereafter  act  as  she  pleases ;  1  have  done  with  her»  and*  in  all  probability,  with 
them  all ;  they  have  no  affection  to  bestow  on  me,  and  I  do  not  want  their  advice^" 

Edwin,  thus  resolved,  returned  no  answer  to  his  father's  letter,  bni  sought,  as  usual,  to 
lose  reflection  in  dissipation ;  but  finding  it  naavaillog«  and  that  both  his  fortune  and  his 
health  were  evidently  Impaired,  In  twelve  months  after  hi»  wife's  dcoease  he  began  aerionsly 
to  repent  his  giving  up  the  army,  as  It  would  at  least  have  served  to  employ  some  part  of  hie 
thoughts,  and  divert  more  acute  sensations. 

These  sentiments  made  him  again  resolve  to  seek  military  promotion ;  aad  by  dint  ef 
application  and  money  well  applied,  he  soon  got  reinstated  in  his  former  rank,  but  in  a 
rc^ment  which,  to  his  peculiar  satisfaction,  was  ordered  abroad.  He  felt  some  uneasiness  at 
not  informing  his  family  of  his  new  resolve  {  but  certain  that  this,  as  well  as  his  other  late 
conduct,  would  not'  meet  their  approbation,  he  left  the  kingdom  wittiout  even  a  single  line  to 
inform  them  ,of  his  destination. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  family  at  Inglewood  had  no  cares  but  what  were  occasionod  by  the 
thoughts  of  Edwin  and  Emma.  William  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
young  men  In  the  whole  county ;  his  land  was  highly  cultivated,  his  bams  well  stored,  and 
his  house  a  little  paradise :  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  mea,  the  smiles  of  his  wiie,  and  the 
dieerful  antics  of  the  little  ones,  repaying  all  his  toils.  Reuben  was  now  in  his  third  year, 
Anna  in  her  second,  and  a  young  son,  called  Edward*  after  Bernard,  again  filled  Fanny's  arm, 
and  shared  her  maternal  tenderness. 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  was  their  constant  visitor,  and  more  affectionately  attaehed  to  tbem  than 
ever,  now  proposed  to  take  Anna,  who  was  grown  the  pet  of  the  whole  family,  and  particu- 
larly of  Godwin,  on  whoso  knee  she  never  failed  to  climb ;  while  Reuben  took  the  same  place 
on  Bernard's.  To  rcooacilo  Anna  to  the  change  of  situation,  Reuben  was  for  some  tfane  to 
accompany  her ;  and  both  grew  so  perfectly  familiari^d  to  their  new  situation,  that  they 
Uppeared  to  consider  it  as  much  their  home  as  the  farm.  Mrs  Palmer  taught  Anna  to  coll 
bier  mamma;  and,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  name  was  fictitious,  for  her  care  and  affection  were 
truly  maternal.  Anna  she  had  designed  for  her  particular  favourite;  and  Renben,  by  a 
Ihoutand  little  beguiling  words  and  actions,  contrived  to  share  her  tenderness.  If  Anna  called 
mamma,  ho  was  sure  to  say,  and  Reuben's  mamma  too ;  or  if  Mrs  Palmer  kissed  her  adopted 
chnd,  Keuben  was  ever  ready  to  hold  up  his  head,  present  his  ruby  lips,  aod  claim  the  same 
&your. 

Mrs  Palmer,  whoso  attachment  to  the  parents  increased  with  the  affection  to  the  children, 
ImA  for  some  time  formed  the  design  of  rendering  William  independent,  though  she  could  not 
exactly  fix  on  the  moans,  until  one  day  happening  to  be  at  Godwin's  when  he  received  a 
letter  to  inform  him  of  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  hitherto  managed  his  money  business, 
and  in  whoso  hands  his  savings  had  been  constantly  deposited,  the  heir  at  law  requesting  to 
be  informed  of  his  pleasure ;  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  up  the  sums  in  his  hands  at  a 
week*8  notice.  Godwin  oiprcssed  his  sormw  at  this  intelligence,  and  immediately  had  reooune 
to  Ifrs  Palmer,  to  advise  on  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  sum  he  possessed,  whlehr 
though  but  a  few  hundreds,  was  to  hka  too  considerable  to  be  neglected. 

**  Suppose,**  replied  the  lady,  *'  you  made  a  purchase,  should  you  meet  with  a  good  eiibr  ;. 
I  tidnk  that  an  eligible  method  of  dlspoeing  of  money."— >*'  I  am  of  the  same  o^iaion/*  said 
OodiHn ;  **  and  the  only  objeetioa  Im,  that  it  would  be  extending  our  piopeiiyi  the  aion^  waa 
originanyy  or  at  least  the  greater  part*  laid  by  for  a  little  fortune  lb**  the  unhepf  y  Emnavihai^ 
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alas,  I  fear  will  never  claim  it,  or  still  irould  I  regard  four  hundred  pounds  as  ben,  not  it  a 
marriage  portion,  but  to  place  her  with  frugality  above  want.  I  have,  however,  other  datisi^*' 
continued  the  old  man,  wiping  off  a  starting  tear,  and  looking  fondly  on  his  graod-children ; 
**  I  would,  therefore,  willingly  place  our  little  all  in  safe  hands,  or  as  yon  say,  madam,  make  a 
purchase  for  their  future  benefit." — *^  Well  theu,  what  say  you  to  buying  the  whole  of  tht 
land  you  rent  of  me,  which,  with  what  you  already  possess,  will  be  a  respectable  property*"— 
**  Aladam  !  **  replied  Godwin,  astonished  at  the  proposal,  **  we  have  not  half  the  sum  your 
land  is  worth,  the  purchase  of  which  was  the  farthest  from  my  thoughts ;  for  so  kind  are  yoi^ 
that  the  most  distant  idea  of  a  change  never  entered  my  mind."— ''  It  is,  however,"  answered 
she,  "  as  you  have  asked  my  advice,  the  most  prudent  plan ;  besides,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  a^ 
have  an  occasion  for  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  would  sooner  let  you  have  a  bsigsii 
than  another."—"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  old  man ;  **  if  your  generosity  knta  jm 
to  be  extravagant,  it  must  not  make  us,  the  most  obliged  of  your  dependants,  improperij 
impose  on  that  goodness.  Extensive  as  are  your  charities,  1  have  hwd  you  aver  thst  job 
always  lived  within  your  income,  and  can  but  regard  your  offer  as  an  effusion  of  the  ftiiod* 
•hip  with  which  you  have  honoured  us.  Condescend,  madam,  to  place  our  money  with  torn 
you  may  doubtless  have  out  at  common  interest — ^it  is  the  utmost  Inspire  to.  Hereafter,! 
ever  it  should  be  in  William's  power,  for  he  is  uncommonly  prosperous,  to  make  an  boMt 
purchase,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  possess  the  land  which  gave  his  father  bread  would  be  tin 
height  of  his  ambition :  at  present  it  it  as  far  beyond  our  abilities  as  our  wishes ;  a  dependeoee 
on  you,  I  am  convinced,  we  shall  never  find  painfuL" — *'  I  have  ever  thought,"  replied  Mrt 
Palmer,  with  a  smile,  **  that  you '  were  much  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  worii 
Pray,  what  business  have  you  to  value  my  land  ?— to  state  the  price  is  my  business^  and  yosn 
to  get  it  as  cheap  as  you  can."—**  Not  at  the  expense  of  your  generosity  and  my  own  probityr," 
answered  Godwin. — "  To  make  your  son  William  independent  has  for  some  time  besn  sqr 
intention/'  replied  she ;  **  but  I  could  not  conveniently  before  devise  the  means ;  I  have  nov 
discovered  them,  and  shall  feel  myself  offended  if  not  suffered  to  gratify  my  IndinatioQS  st 
the  expense  of  what  is  to  me  a  trifle." 

Godwin  was  unable  to  reply ;  sentiments  too  great  for  utterance  swelled  his  bosom,  and 
prevented  speech  ;  while  Fanny,  who  was  alone  present  at  the  discourse,  remained  also  silent, 
overcome  at  once  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  William  and  Bernard  at  that  moment 
entered,  and  Mrs  Palmer,  in  a  lively  manner,  immediately  referred  the  dispute  to  them.  A 
crimson  flush  for  a  moment  overspread  William's  face ;  but  having  expressed  his  t>ifwi",  be 
begged  to  decline  what  he  must  ever  consider,  should  he  accept  it  as  an  imposition  on  her 
generosity. 

'*  Simply,  then,"  replied  the  lady,  '*  you  refuse  what  would  give  me  the  highest  sntitfsftiffSf 
as  I  should  consider  myself  instrumental  to  your  welfare,  and  take  delight  in  it  accordisfljr,   4 
If  you  outlive  me,  you  may  chance  to  have  the  land  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  then,  remeflriNrf 
I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  my  own  work." 

This  last  observation  was  too  much  for  all ;  but  Fanny,  whose  affection  was  lar  superior  <• 
her  respect  to  Mrs  Palmer,  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  wept  on  her  bomm 
**  Never,  never,  may  I  live  to  see  that  day,"  said  she ;  **  again  should  I  lose  a  sister,  Sii 
again  would  my  Anna  become  an  orphan."—*'  Not  so,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  looking  afSMtioa- 
ately  around  her,  **  Anna  can  never  be  an  orphan  while  any  of  these  survive ;  but,  howtnr, 
for  a  moment  attend  to  me ;  then,  if  you  decline  my  offer,  I  have  done,  and  withdraw  it.  Uf 
ideas  on  some  subjects  are  singular,  and  I,  perhaps,  have  ideas  of  gratification  pecuHsr  ft 
myself.  What  I  die  possessed  of,  will  doubtless  be  disposed  of  to  my  friends,  or  for  purpoM 
which  I  may  think  for  the  best ;  but  believe  me,  I  had  rather  bestow  living  what  caaait 
injure  my  fortune,  and  sec  the  effect  of  my  gifts,  than  have  afterwards  statues  erected  to  ay 
memory,  when  I  am  insensible  what  fruits  they  have  produced.  Let  me,  then,  conteaplats 
your  rising  prosperity — let  mo  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  I  contributed  towards  it ;  ooddm 
but  either  a  false  idea  of  probity  or  pride  can  make  you  decline  it.  I  have  no  relations  wbs 
want  it,  no  claims  but  what  my  fortune  can  tenfold  repay ;  and  to  reconcile  you  to  Iks 
business,  I  offer  to  take  the  whole  of  the  money  you  possess,  yet  would  far  more  williflglf 
make  it  a  gift.  What,  then,  have  you  to  object  ?  If  you  accept  my  offer  I  shall  be  M^ 
Mod  gratiBcd ;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  a  proud  family,  who  despise  even  thi 
su§J§Unce  of  a  friend." 
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**  Qod  forbid  that,**  said  Bernard.  **  Not  one  here  but  what  lovei  you  dearly,  but  at  the 
flame  time  are  fearful  of  imposing  upon  your  good  nature  and  kindnen.  I  am  an  old  man, 
madam,  and  simple  ;  but  with  your  good  liking,  if  you  accept  the  ready  money,  to  which  I 
can  add  about  three  hundred  pounds,  I  think  William,  by  continuing  his  usual  payments,  in  a 
few  years  might  be  able  to  discharge  the  whole." — "  I  will  accept  only  of  seven  hundred,"  re- 
turned Mrs  Palmer :  *'  if  the  estate  is  worth  more,  to  you  I  will  leave  it  in  trust,  to  pay  the 
overplus  to  Reuben  and  Anna,  whom  I  regard  as  my  peculiar  charge:  the  first  from  the 
recollection  of  my  own  beloved  boy,  the  last  from  both  promise  and  affection.  Nay,  no  reply; 
be  it  as  I  have  said,  or  I  must  regard  my  friendship  as  spumed,  and  act  accordingly.  The 
deedfl  shall  be  immediately  ready,  and  I  expect  your  concurrence  without  further  hesitation, 
as  you  value  my  good  opinion.'* — **  May  we  never  forfeit  it,  madam  !'*  replied  Godwin.  **>  Be 
all  as  you  have  said  t  heaven  make  us  worthy  of  your  goodness. " 

Thus  concluded  the  business  that  placed  the  farmer  above  dependence,  and  gratified  the 
generous  mind  of  Mrs  Palmer. 

The  writings  of  the  estate  were  regularly  assigned  to  William  in  a  few  days,  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  paid  down,  which  Mrs  Palmer  declared  to  be  her  full  demand ;  while  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  protested  that  he  could  only  regard  that  sum  as  one  third  of  the  purchase. 

From  this  time  Godwin's  consequence  increased  in  the  county;  for  though  he  did  not 
proclaim  what  had  passed,  yet  Mrs  Palmer  made  no  scruple  to  declare  she  had  sold  the  estate, 
and  who  was  the  purchaser.  The  title  of  esquire  now  began  to  be  tacked  to  the  name  of 
Godwin ;  but  this  was  so  peremptorily  refused  that  it  was  speedily  dropped. 

**  The  appellation  of  esquire,"  said  William,  one  day  to  a  farmer  who  thus  addressed  him» 
**  by  no  means  belongs  to  me.  I  am,  like  yourself,  a  plain  farmer,  and  superior  success  entitles 
me  to  no  such  distinction.  Had  I  lived,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  I  might  perhaps  have 
Imbibed  the  folly  of  the  times,  in  thinking  the  name  glorious,  and  have  possibly  thrown  away 
my  life  in  the  service  of  some  silly  knight,  who  chose  to  affirm  his  paramour  a  miracle  of 
chastity,  or  constellation  of  beauty  ;  but  these  Quixotisms  are  past,  simple  reason  prevails, 
Bnd  knights  are  no  longer  so  valorous,  nor  esquires  put  to  so  hard  a  service.  The  name  now 
hi  general  implies  either  a  fox-hunter,  or  a  man  who  can  live  without  labour.  I  am  not  the 
first  of  these,  nor  can  I  live  without  industry.  1  am  therefore  plain  William  Godwin,  or  farmer 
Godwin,  no  squire,  but  I  trust,  an  honest  man,  and  as  such  at  your  service." 

Notwithstanding  these  contracted  ideas,  William  was  universally  esteemed ;  not  a  respect- 
able man  in  the  whole  county  passed  him  unnoticed,  nor  a  poor  one  without  a  blessing. 

In  the  midst  of  happiness,  anxious  for  Edwin  and  Emma,  he  had  by  every  possible  means 
nqaired  after  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  struggle  to  forget  them  in  the 
barmony  of  his  domestic  circle. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Thvs  passed  days,  months,  and  years,  honour  increasing  with  age  in  the  one  part  of  cne 
Araaily,  and  reason,  affection,  fstrength,  nnd  beauty,  with  the  other,  until  Reuben  bad  attained 
his  fourteenth,  and  Anna  her  thirteenth  year— a  period  that  had  given  William  two  more 
ehOdren,  Edward,  and  a  blooming  girl  called  Agnes,  all  happy  as  they  were  innocent,  their 
hearts  as  Aree  from  guile  as  sorrow^. 

The  education  of  the  boys  was  now  the  amusement  of  Godwin,  who,  surrounded  by  his 
grand-children,  forgot  the  seventy  winters  that  had  passed  over  him.  Tho  remembrance  of 
the  ungrateful  Edwin  and  Emma  alone  cast  a  cloud  over  the  otherwise  serene  evening  of  his 
days,  though  he  now  had  not  any  doubt  but  that  both  were  dead,  as  no  tidings  had  transpired 
Ibr  io  long  a  time. 

Edward  was  somewhat  more  than  two  years  younger  than  Reuben — Agnes  in  the  same 
proportion  from  himself,  of  similar  tempers,  open,  cheerful,  and  humane,  and  tenderly  attached 
loeach  other;  but  if  there  was  any  partiality,  it  was  evidently  between  Reuben  and  Anna, 
who,  although  they  did  not  live  together  (Reuben  residing  at  his  father's),  could  not  pass  a 
day  asunder.  Anna,  educated  from  her  most  tender  ^Infancy  by  Mrs  Palmer,  knew  no  dif- 
ference between  the  affection  she  Celt  for  her  and  her  reputed  mother ;  she  looked  up  to  both 
with  duty  and  tenderness,  and  would  frequently,  in  the  overflowings  of  her  little  heart,  ex- 
claim—What a  happy  girl  am  I  to  have  two  mothers  1  an  expression  that  never  failed  to  force 
a  tear  from  Fanny,  and  oast  a  momentary  gloom  over  the  party. 
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Bernard  was  still  aUoug  aad  h«arty»  and  apparently  as  happy  «■  his  gprand-children ;  be  snog 
with  them,  played  with  tkem,  and  was  ever  foremost  in  devising  sports  for  their  amusement. 
Godwin  and  WilUam  were  bis  orades — Fanny  his  paragon  :  but  the  children,  yet  naore  than  all, 
were  his  pride,  his  delight,  and  his  companions, 

"  Fran  xBorn  to  imoo,  fran  aooa  to  dewy  eve.*' 

About  the  period  before  mentioned,  Mrs  Palmer's  steward  dying,  and  having  no  one  ihe 
could  immediately  appoint,  with  the  assistance  of  Godwin  and  Felix,  she  for  some  time  tnoi- 
aoted  her  own  business ;  during  the  course  of  which  a  lease  of  considerable  value  eipaiogt 
•be  entreated  William  to  take  a  journey  to  London,  and  renew  it  to  the  (broier  holder  on 
terms  she  specified. 

William  accordingly  departed,  taking  Reuben,  who  was  now  almost  as  good  a  h«rse&an  as 
himself,  for  a  companion  ;  and,  after  a  pleasant  and  easy  journey,  reached  the  metropolis* 

The  business  that  brought  him  to  town  was  his  first  care,  and  which  completed,  he  vtnld 
willingly  have  hastened  immediately  buck,  but  Reuben's  curiosity  bad  a  number  of  ince&tire^ 
which  his  father  chose  rather  to  gratify  than,  by  opposition  and  uncertainty*  leave  Im  to    * 
juppose  they  were  more  pleasing  or  desirable  than  they  really  were. 

They  visited  the  Tower,  St  Paul's,  the  Abbey,  and  lastly,  the  Theatre,  where^  happening  to 
be  late,  and  on  an  evening  when  the  bouse  was  uncommonly  crowded,  Williani,  sooner  than 
disappoint  his  son,  went  into  the  boxes.  Until  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  aot  their  atttntiflti 
had  been  totally  drawn  towards  the  scene  ;  but  William  then  casting  his  eyes  around,  diio^ 
vered,  in  one  of  the  opposite  boxes,  a  person  that  at  ooee  attracted  his  whole  attentJM,  k 
was  a  person  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  yet  extremely  loTciy,  though  art  afipeared  ia  sstse 
measure  to  supply  the  ravages  that  intemperance  had  made  on  her  beauty.  Her  arms  ««e 
naked  far  above  the  elbow,  and  her  bosom  uncovered  even  sufficienily  to  have  oocasioaed  dis^ 
gust  in  any  but  the  breast  of  a  libertine ;  nevertheless,  this  woman  entirely  attn^ed  WiUiiiA 
attention,  and,  for  the  time,  not  only  banished  the  play,  but  every  other  ob^ct  firon  hii 
thoughts.  He  gazed  as  if  he  doubted  his  sight — sighed — got  up — sat  down— ^ind  at  Wi^fUii 
unable  to  bear  the  torments  that  distracted  him,  fondly  as  he  loved  his  boy,  desired  bia  to 
remain  where  he  was  until  he  again  rejoined  him. 

The  lady,  whose  eyes  had  been  thrown  around  in  search  of  prey,  had  observed  the  peculiar 
attention  she  inspired,  and  in  her  turn  had  carefully  examined  the  person  of  WiUiaia,  who  was 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  beaux  by  the  plainness  of  his  habit.  Though  emotions 
of  the-  kind  are  seldom  felt  by  ladies  of  her  description,  yet  her  heart  sympathiz^  with  the 
emotions  of  William ;  her  bosom  swelled  almost  to  suffochtion,  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears, 
and  raising  her  eyes  towards  heaven  with  a  look  of  despair  she  hastily  leCt  the  box  ia  wlikh 
she  was  sitting  the  moment  after  William  quitted  his. 

Unacquainted  with  the  theatre,  William  mistook  his  way,  and  though  he  hastened  rwadt 
was  too  late  to  meet  the  object  he  sought,  who  had  already  left  the  house,  and  his  inquiries 
being  fruitless  to  trace  her,  the  only  intelligence  he  could  procure  was  from  the  box-keeper^ 
who  informed  him  she  bad  been  a  celebrated  courtesan,  but  was  now  on  the  decline^  airf 
usually  attended  the  boxes  every  night. 

William,  more  unhappy  than  he  had  been  for  some  years,  returned  immediately  to  ReulMB; 
and  though  he  forced  himself  to  sit  out  the  rest  of  the  play,  was  so  evidently  disordered,  Hati 
Reuben,  wholly  interested  for  his  father,  saw  the  curtain  drop  with  pleasure,  and  attended  him 
to  the  inn  where  they  lodged,  more  concerned  at  his  melancholy  than  amused  with  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  seen. 

The  idea  of  the  lady  banished  rest  during  the  whole  night  from  William's  pillow;  andrisill 
at  the  davvn  of  day,  leaving  his  son  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  in  the  care  of  the  hostess,  heiaqninA 
the  way  to  the  printers  of  several  newspapers,  in  all  of  which  he  ordered  the  following  adrer- 
tisement  to  be  inserted : 

•*  If  E — m — a  G — d— n,  who  fourteen  years  since  left  her  friends,  through  the  artful  persoir 
sions  of  a  worthless  man,  and  who  is  now  known  to  be  very  unhappily  situated,  will  rctam  ts 
her  relations  in  Cumberland,  or  inquire  for  her  brother,  W— -1 — m  G— rd — o,  at  the  Swan  te 
Lad  lane,  he  will  receive  her  with  open  arms  ;  and  she  may  yet  meet  the  forgiveness  d  * 
parent  before  ho  drops  into  the  grave." 

This  advertisement,  though  repeated  a  whole  month,  during  which  he  remained  in  towiiv 
that  purpose,  met  no  reply,  nor  were  his  viaits  to  the  theatties  more  availing.     At  lenftb  bs 
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WAS  eUiged  to  depart,  leavfaip,  ko^eror,  with  th«  hofteti,  a  verj  pattioiilar  message  respeetlng 
the  perscm  who  mtgiit  apply,  and  an  order  Ibr  any  neney  she  reqaired. 

During  William'i  stay  in  Lcndos  he  aUo  made  particular  ioqairiet  ibr  Edwin ;  but  luieeiv* 
tain  where  to  apply,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  lieirs  of  Mr  Delmer,  and  his  lady's 
Joitttore  fUlIng  to  then,  he  eoojeettnred  they  might  be  able  to  aford  some  information ;  but 
they  simply  knew  that  Edwin  had  turned  his  whole  property  into  money,  entered  again  into 
tiie  amy,  and  was  gone  abroad.  With  some  pains  WilHam  at  length  fbuad  out  to  what  regi- 
meat  he  belonged,  and  on  applying  to  the  agent,  gained  the  further  information  that  Edwin 
had,  years  before,  a  second  time  resigned  his  commission,  since  which  he  linew  nothing 
respecting  him,  but  recollected  to  have  heard  one  of  the  officers  who  belonged  to  the  same 
regiment  say  he  was  advantageously  married. 

On  William's  return  to  Inglewood  he  disclosed  the  intelligence  he  had  received  respecting 
Edwin,  but  remained  totally  silent  in  regard  to  Emma  to  all  but  Mrs  Palmer  and  Pannr,  as 
that  information  could  but  unavailhigly  have  given  firesh  anguish  to  his  father. 

Reuben  was  pleased  to  find  himself  once  more  at  homci  and  hastily  embracing  his  femily, 

inquired  for  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  ;  but  had'  scarcely  given  them  time  to  tell  him  that  both 

ware  well,  when  he  declared  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  tired,  but  would  go  and  see  them  ; 

then,  with  the  speed  of  a  greyhound,  flew  from  home,  and  took  the  road  to  the  manor-house. 

Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  appeared  to  participate  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  this  meeting.     Anna 

hong  roond  hiir  neek  aud  wept  with  joy,  while  Reuben  fondly  kissed  her  lips,  cheeks,  and  fore* 

head,  saying—^  I  will  never  go  to  London  again,  Anna ;  indeed  I  have  been  very  unhappy.** 

••  Unhappy,*'  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  "pray,  my  young  friend,  what  made  you  so?*' 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  madam,  my  fiither  was  uncommonly  melancholy,  and  when  we 

•aVdowQ  to  our  solitary  meals  I  looked  round,  and  seeing  neither  my  mother,  my  grandfathersy 

Mr  my  Anm^  my  heart  sank  in  my  bosom,  and  I  was  more  ready  to  cry  than  to  eat ;  then,  as 

I  elept  In  the' same  room  with  my  father,  in  the  night  he  would  sigh  bitterly  when  he  thought 

I  was  asleep  ;  but  I  was  as  little  inclined  to  forget  myself  as  he  was,  for  when  all  was  quiet,  I 

remembered  the  pleasures  of  home,  and-  comparing  them  with  the  bustle  of  London,  wished 

we  were  safo  back,  and  never  more  to  leave  Inglewood." 

**  But  surely,  Reuben,  some  of  the  pleasures,  or  at  least  sights  of  London,  amused  you,"' 
said  Mrs  Palmer. 

*  •they  rather  surprised  than  amused  me,  except  the  theatres,"  replied  Reuben ;  "  for  example, 
one  mortafng,  after  pushing  through  numberless  crowds  and  dirty  narrow  streets,  we  came  at 
once  to  that  magnificent  building,  called  St  Paul's,  which  struck  mo  in  a  manner  I  cannot 
deseribe !  With  my  father's  permission  I  walked  round  it  in  wonder  and  admiration,  as  1  had 
not  before  supposed  such  an  edifice  in  the  whole  world  !  From  thence  wc  proceeded  some- 
what further,  to  a  place  where  the  noise  and  confusion  of  languages  brought  the  tower  or 
Babel  to  strongly  to  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  ;  but  my  mirth  was  of  short 
cenotinuance,  for'a  little  on  one  side  wc  passed  a  place  full  of  the  most  ill-looking,  gloomy 
beings  I  ever  saw,  many  of  whom  were  silent,  and  apparently  lost  in  thought,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  their  foreheads  knit,  aud  their  eyebrows  scowling ;  others  were  talking  fast 
and  loud,  and  seemingly,  by  the  little  my  ear  could  catch,  enumerating." 

**  Well,  but  Reuben,*'  interrupted  Mrs  Palmer,  "you  saw  the  Tower,  did  you  not?   What 
think  you  of  that?" 

••  Why,  that  was  among  my  disappointments,  madam  »   I  expected  quite  a  different  build- 
ing ;  and  when  I  found  a  mere  jumbled  crowd  of  houses,  I  was  disgusted  before  I  entered." 

••  But  the  inner  part  certainly  rrpaid  you  for  your  disappointment,"  said  Mrs  Palmer. 
**  Did  you  not  admire  the  armoury  ?" 

"  I  was  astonished  at  the  ingenuity,  or  rather  at  the  patience  of  the  man  who  placed  the 
weapons ;  perhaps  I  should  have  viewed  thorn  with  some  pleasure,  had  not  my  father  given 
rive  to  rt  very  disagreeable  Idea,  by  saying—*  How  many  wmows  and  orphans,  think  you^ 
Reuben,  those  instruments  of  death  have  made?'  This  remark  disgusted  me  with  them,  and 
OB-  reviewing  them  I  tiould  almost  htfve  fancied  the  points  of  the  spears  were  stained  with 
blood." 

**  But  then  the  other  curiorftles^^-the  jewel  office,  and  the  wild  beasts." 

'*  For  the  first,  madam,  I  am  no  judge,  though  I  think  they  would  have  delisted  m?| 
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dfter  Agnes.  My  &tber  particularly  called  my  attentkni  towards  tbem,  by  obaenrky  boir 
very  much  to  be  pitied  was  the  virtnoof  man  whom  fate  had  destined  to  support  siMbt 
weight  of  care  as  must  ever  accompany  a  crown.  But,  madam,  pardon  me  asking  jmi  s 
question :— >Of  what  use  are  the  wild  beasts  ?" 

'^  lodeed,  Reuben,**  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  '*  I  cannot  well  answer  yoa ;  but  I  suppose  tkey 
are  kept  either  ibr  curiosity  or  amusement.*' 

- 1  would  sooner  keep  a  lamb  or  a  dove,'*  said  Anna ;  ''  I  am  sure  such  ferocious  iiwrnlm 
could  never  amuse  me.*' 

''The  beasts,  I  see,  we  must  give  up,*'  added  Mrs  Palmer ;  « but  the  Abbey — ^were  yn 
not  charmed  with  that,  Reuben  ?*' 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  inspired  both  pleasure  and  awe ;  I  was  delighted  to  see  mnnniwrti 
erected  to  genius  and  merit,  and  reflected  with  reverence  on  the  once  distinguished  charaeten 
that  surrounded  me.  At  that  moment  I  could  almost  have  wished*  I  had  beeo  bom  to  be  i 
warrior ;  but  my  father  again  called  off  my  attention  by  pointing  to  a  worm  that  had  been 
thrown  out  with  some  earth,  desiring  me  to  notice  the  difference  between  that  and  the  wqcbh 
that  fed  on  plebeians  in  the  church  yard  at  Ingle  wood." 

**  And  pray  what  might  be  the  purport  of  your  observation  ?*'  said  Mrs  Palmer,  langUif. 

*'  Very  trifling,  madam,"  answered  Reuben,  joining  her  mhrth ;  **  but  I  was  aware  why  ajr 
father  advanced  the  subject.  He  observed  with  what  pleasure  I  contemplated  the  tombs « 
particular  characters  I  had  either  heard  or  read  of;  I  therefore  pretended  to  look  eareliilly  st 
the  worm,  and  replied,  the  only  difference  I  believed  was,  that  this  was  rather  fistter." 

«  An  excellent  incentive  for  a  man  to  become  a  hero,*'  returned  my  father ;  *<yet  fofiurt  I 
mnst  confess,  heroes  are  the  best  friends  to  worms,  as  they  procure  them  most  food." 

<<  We  were  then  shown  the  wax-work,**  continued  Reuben:  "a number  of  strange^  m^ 
meaning,  tawdry,  ill-dressed  figures,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  that  neither  give  pleasure  nor  esms 
any  emotion,  one  only  excepted ;  this  my  father  regarded  with  so  much  retpect»  that  I  ii- 
voluntarily  caught  it  from  him.*' 

•'Was it  General  Monk?**  interrupted  Mrs  Palmer. 

'( No,  'madam,  it  was  Lord  Chatham.  My  lather  afterwards,  as  we  passed  tlnmqib  the 
park,  related  such  things  of  him  as  made  me  almost  ready  to  run  back  and  look  at  hte  igain.** 

**  But  the  theatres,  Reuben,**  said  Mrs  Palmer. 

**  Oh  1  they  delighted  me,"  replied  he.  "  I  saw  some  of  8hakspeare*s  plays ;  and  whOs  my 
eyes  were  wet  with  the  sorrors  of  one  scene,  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  next  made  me  sfasoit 
ready  to  burst  with  laughter.** 

**  Well,  after  all,"  said  Anna, '« if  the  pleasures  of  London  are  only  what  you  deMsribSb  Im 
nothing  among  them  to  be  preferred  to  a  dance  on  the  green  in  summer,  or  the  manor  hsi  is 
winter.*'  ^ 

" Preferred r*  replied  Reuben;  " there  are  none  equal  to  it,  or  at  least  none  to  my  tmaii 
and  if  my  father  goes  again,  it  is  Edward's  turn  to  accompany  him ;  I  am  sure  I  shsO  mt 
envy  him.** 

The  discourse  was  here  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  William,  and  some  others  of  the 
family,  who,  after  passing  a  cheerful  evening  with  Mrs  Palmer,  returned  home. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
For  near  four  years  after  the  journey  to  London  no  material  occurrence  disturbed  the  har- 
mony at  Inglewood.  The  old  men,  though  now  both  verging  towards  eighty,  were  still  ablsts 
walk  about,  their  senses  perfect,  and  were  neither  troublesome  to  themselves  nor  others.  No 
news  had  yet  transpired  of  either  Edwin  or  Emma ;  and  William  cherished  a  hope  that  hit 
unhappy  sister's  vices  were  terminated  by  death. 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  had  the  newspapers  regularly  remitted,  one  day,  in  reading  the  contoits 
of  one,  became  informed  that  the  estate  in  Jamaica,  which  had  formerly  appertained  to  bar 
uncle  Walters,  was  to  be  sold,  together  with  the  stock  and  negroes.—"  I  have  a  strong  incli- 
nation,*' said  she  to  Godwin,  who  was  present,  "  to  make  hiquiry  whether  any  of  the  slsfsi 
formerly  belonging  to  my  uncle  are  living ;  I  would  freely  purchase  and  restore  them  ts 
liberty.  Though  I  am  unacquamted  with  them,  Felix  can  direct  me  on  the  oconsJoii,  andwiB 
in  this  case  be  the  most  proper  commissioner. 
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The  Godwins  all  warmly  applaaded  the  motive,  and  Felix  being  called  and  eonsulM, 
fiooepted  the  of&ce  with  a  joy  little  short  of  rapture.  Ho  was  now  turned  of  serenty,  but 
declared,  that  if  it  was  not  possible  to  transact  the  business  in  London,  he  would  willingly  un» 
dldrtake  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  which  doubtless  would  be  unnecessary, 
flfthe  estate  wus  to  be  sold  publicly  at  Garraway*s,  if  not  previously  disposed  of  by  private 
contract,  and  there  must  necessarily  be  an  agent  in  town,  who  perfectly  understood  the  whole, 
and  what  negroes  were  upon  it. 

Reuben,  it  has  been  before  observed,  was  not  particularly  partial  to  London ;  he  therefore 
had  no  inclination  to  take  a  second  journey ;  but  Edward,  who  was  now  sixteen,  felt  the 
warmest  desire  to  accompany  Felix,  and  whispering  his  wishes  to  Reuben,  they  were  soon 
oonveyod  to  his  father,  who,  willing  to  gratify  him,  immediately  proposed  his  accompanying 
Felix— an  offer  that  was  accepted  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

Furnished  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  Mrs  Palmer's  banker,  a  few  days  after  they  set  off  for 
London,  travelling  by  easy  stages  in  a^  postchaisc,  for  Felix  grew  too  advanced  in  yeara 
f9  ride  far  on  horseback.  After  reposing  one  day  on  their  arrival,  they  repaired  to  the 
agent,  who,  however,  was  unacquainted  with  anything  but  the  gross  of  the  business ;  but 
referred  them  to  the  lady,  of  the  name  of  Fitzmorris,  who  was  sister  to  the  owner,  who,  he 
observed,  was  out  of  town;  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  lady  could  give  every  information,  as 
•he  had  resided  some  years  on  the  estate,  and  was  also  now  accompanied  by  the  owner*8 
daughter,  who  might  assist  her  recollection. 

Thus  informed,  Felix  and  his  young  companion  waited  on  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  and  were  imme- 
diately admitted.  The  lady  was  not  alone  ;  the  daughter  of  Mr  Fitzmorris,  a  tall  girl  of  four- 
teen, was  seated  at  work  by  her  side,  and  possessed  one  of  those  fascinating  countenances 
that  might  almost  be  said  to  be  impossible  to  be  looked  on  without  interesting  the  beholder. 
Her  features  wore  exquisitely  formed,  her  complexion  brunette,  but  so  clear  that  every 
variation  of  the  mantling  blood  was  discernible ;  her  eyes  were  black  and  sparkling,  but,  soft- 
ened by  modesty  and  gentleness,  they  appeared  rather  formed  to  steal  Into  the  heart  than 
take  it  by  surprise ;  her  hair  was  dark  brown,  and  waved  in  luxurious  negligence  down  her 
waist,  which  showed  the  perfect  symmetry  that  might  be  expected  when  Its  growth  was 
completed. 

Felix  and  Edward  were  received  by  the  eldest  lady  with  politeness,  and  being  informed  of 
the  business,  coolly  approved  the  motives ;  while  Miss  Fitzmorris  applauded  it  with  warmth, 
and  laying  down  her  work,  viewed  the  strangers  with  a  pleasure  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  have  a  list  below,"  said  Mrs  Fitzmorris^  "  of  the  persons,  ages,  and  names,  of  all  the 
negroes,  whioh  my  brother  desired  me  to  send  to  the  agent ;  but  which  I  have  omitted  through 
forgetfulnesB.  If  you  please,  we  will  refer  to  that ;  and  if  any  of  the  negroes  there  are  among 
those  you  wbh  to  liberate,  I  will  desire  the  agent  to  accommodate  you,  as  Mr  Fitzmorris  is 
now  at  Bath,  and  will  not,  I  am  sure,  disapprove  my  obliging  you." 

With  these  words  the  lady  ordered  the  list,  and,  with  Felix,  examined  accurately  the  per- 
sons and  names.  Fclix^  however,  only  found  two  of  his  old  acquaintance  among  them,  and 
those  very  much  advanced  in  years.  While  they  were  thus  busied.  Miss  Fitzmorris  had  with- 
drawn for  a  few  minutes,  but  returned  before  they  had  concluded,  and  drawing  near  Edward, 
while  her  aunt  leaned  over  the  table,  gave  him  a  small  parcel  undirected,  and  that  so  cau- 
tiously, that  it  was  unobserved  by  any  but  the  party  to  whom  it  was  presented^  who  instinc- 
tively put  it  into  his  pocket,  though  with  a  trembling  hand. 

Felix,  furnished  with  the  intelligence  he  wished,  retired  with  his  young  companion,  who 
soon  told  him  of  the  strange  occurrence.  They  immediately  adjourned  Into  the  first  house  of 
entertainment  they  found  for  their  purpose ;  and  Edward,  with  an  agitated  hand,  hastily 
t>roke  the  seal,  and  found,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  five  bank  notes  for  ten  pounds  each, 
enclosed  in  a  paper  contahiing  these  lines : 

**  As  I  know  neither  of  you,  I  cannot  address  you  by  name ;  but  my  heart  whispers  you 
are  possessed  of  hun<anity,  or  the  good  lady,  whose  charity  leads  her  to  liberate  those  unhappy 
negroes,  would  not  make  you  her  agents.  Mjr  father  and  aunt  are  both  good  people,  but  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  West  Indies  to  think  on  those  subjects  as  your  employer  does, 
and  have  therefore  refused  me  the  freedom  of  a  woman  slave  and  her  son,  whom  I  dearly  love, 
for  the  woman  attended  my  mother  in  her  last  illness.  What  I  would  request,  therefore,  is, 
that  you  would  condescend  to  mention  this  chrcumstance  to  the  lady,  and  entreat  her  to  buy 
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them  among  her  number ;  the  purchase  will,  I  fear,  be  more  than  1  have  encloaed,  whidi  b 
all  I  at  present  posseM,  and  what  I  have  been  these  two  years  accumulating  for  that  parpen; 
but  ten  her,  if  I  live,  I  will  gratefully  repay  the  overplus,  ever  esteem  myself  her  debtor,  mi 
love  her  dearly  for  interest.  "  Eoitha  FItzmobms. 

**  P.  S.  Let  me  know  the  lady's  name,  if  she  condescends  to  grant  my  request.  The  shie 
alluded  to  is  called  Julia,  and  her  son  Scipio.*' 

The  amazement  of  Felix  and  Edward  at  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  easier  to  be  conoiifed 
than  described.  The  open  freedom  of  the  young  lady  charmed  the  old  man.  **  Ah,  sweet 
maid  !**  cried  he,  **  I  am  sorry  your  father  is  going  to  sell  the  plantation ;  my  poor  countryaa 
will  not,  I  fear,  find  such  another  kind  mistress." 

<*  Then  she  is  such  a  lovely  girl,  Felix,"  returned  Edward :  **  I  thought  she  looked  like  m 
angel,  even  before  she  spoke.  I  wish  she  lived  near  Ingle  wood ;  my  sister  Anna  would,  I  Mm 
sure,  be  charmed  with  her :  as  it  is,  we  shall  never  see  her  more.  But  what  do  you  mean  te 
do  in  regard  to  the  woman  and  her  son  whom  she  has  mentioned  ?** — **  Free  them,  mad 
certainly,'*  answered  Felix ;  <*  I  am  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  money  as  will  do  thaly 
and  will  willingly  expend  it  in  such  a  cause.  Her  notes  I  will  return  j  she  will  find  many  qsm 
for  them ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  let  her  know  the  address,  as  it  will  but  put  her  to  strtiti 
to  endeavour  to  repay  the  money." — ^**Then,"  replied  Edward,  **we  shall  not  even  hear  tf 
her  again ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  would  but  distress  her." 

Felix  and  Edwin  then  adjourned  to  their  lodgings,  where,  on  farther  investigation  of  the 
business,  it  was  agpreed  that  Felix,  on  the  next  morning,  should  again  wait  on  Mrs  Fltzmorrii, 
pretend  to  look  over  the  list  of  slaves,  and  fix  on  the  two  additional  ones  specified  by  the  yooif 
lady. 

Felix  then  enclosed  the  notes  ready  to  return  to  her ;  Edward  wished  to  write  a  line  wttk 
them,  and  sat  down  to  execute  his  purpose,  but  in  vain.  After  repeatedly  beginning;  aid 
tearing  the  paper,  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  uaable  to  satisfy  himself  in  what  he  wished  te 
express. 

.  The  next  day  Felix  and  his  young  companion  waited  on  Mrs  Fitzmorris  so  early  that  the 
lady  was  not  risen,  but  sent  down  to  request  that  they  would  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hourt  when 
she  would  attend  them. 

They  were  then  shown  into  a  parlour,  but  had  scarcely  token  a  seat  when  Miss  Fltzmonis 
entered  :  a  crimson  blush  for  a  moment  dyed  the  cheeks  of  Edward,  which  as  speedily  commu- 
nicated to  those  of  the  young  lady.  *<  Ah  I"  said  she,  *'  I  fear  you  think  me  estrange,  bold  girl; 
but,  indeed,  necessity  forces  me  to  be  so ;  for  if  my  poor  Julia  and  her  boy  were  sold,  it  wooU 
break  my  heart.  The  money  allowed  for  books  and  my  pocket  I  have  long  been  hoardii^ 
and  1  will  as  soon  as  possible  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  sum.'* — "  They  shall  be  freed,  yoof 
lady,*'  replied  Felix,  "  never  fear ;  but  as  I  am  ready  to  oblige  you  in  this  business,  you  nnit 
also,  in  your  turn,  favour  mc  by  taking  back  your  money — a  heart  like  yours  will  often  find 
occasion  for  it.  For  me,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  an  earnest  wish  to  do  a  good  actioa 
before  I  die :  let  this  be  it ;  you  look  too  gentle  to  be  proud,  and  I  flatter  myself  will  not  dis- 
dain to  be  obliged  by  a  negro.  "-^"  Disdain  !**  replied  she,  holding  out  her  hand  with  the 
freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance — **  no  ;  I  will  think  of  your  kindness  as  the  kindness  oft 
father.  AlasT'  continued  she,  "my  father  called  my  request  folly,  and  so  did  my  aoaii 
but  you  have  complied  vith  it,  and  made  roe  happy,  though,  indeed,  you  must  take  the  money.* 
— "  Not  now,**  replied  the  old  man,  *'  I  will  demand  it  hereafter.  If  1  humour  you,  you  moit 
also  humour  me.** 

Felix  now  presented  the  notes,  which  were  with  great  reluctance  received  by  the  yooig 
lady ;  and  Mrs  Fitzmorris  entering  soon  after,  the  business  was  brought  foward ;  Felix  agsii 
examined  the  list,  and  fixing  on  the  mother  and  son,  requested  they  might  be  added  to  Us 
number,  saying,  that  he  had  some  confused  recollection  of  knowing  the  former  when  she  reskled 
on  Mr  Waltcrs*s  estate,  though  she  then  belonged  to  a  difTerent  master. 

This  request  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  Felix  departed  with  a  line  from  Mrs  Fitzmorris  to 
the  agent,  requesting  him  to  suffer  the  bearer  to  purchase  the  slaves  epecified.  Felix  and 
Edward  being  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  him  at  home,  the  business  was  completed ;  and  t 
sum  over  and  above  the  agreed  price  lefl  in  his  hands,  to  transmit  to  the  persons  liberate^ 
either  to  assist  them  in  Jamaica,  or  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  benefactress,  to  whose  lawyer 
Ja  town  they  wen  directed. 
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Felii  and  Edward  paased  some  short  t'm»  Bfterwiurd3  ia  Loo4oii,  to  gral»fy  tlM  curiosity- of 
the  latter,  and  then  returned  to  Inglewood,  where  they  wer^  r«ceivod  with  delight,  though  Mrs 
Palmer  was  grieved  that  no  diore  of  her  uncle's  slaves  survived  to  es.perienoe  her  bounty. 

All  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  behaviour  oi  EdUba  Kitzmorris,  in  whose  praise 
Edward  was  never  weary.  The  purchase  of  her  favourites  had  cost  a  hundred  poundp*  wiUch 
no  persuasion  could  make  Felix  swerve  from  insisting  to  pay,  though  Mrs  Palmer  would  will, 
ingly  have  had  the  young  lady  her  debtor ;  she  wa^,  however,  oonstrained  to  resign  in  hit 

favour* 

Editha  was  now  the  constant  theme  of  the  younger  part  ol  the  famUy.     Anna  would  (Ve- 
quently  wish  she  was  acquainted  with  her  ;  and  Reuben  did  not  fail  to  express  a  pleasure  at 
her  character  i  but  all  praise  was  cold  to  Edward's,  for  with  him  the  was  at  once  a  miracle 
of  goodness  and  beauty. 

"  Ah,  Reuben  !"  said  he  one  day,  when  alone  with  his  brother,  '*  I  have  often  thought  our 
sister  a  lovely  girl,  but  she  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Misa  FitznerrU :  her  fines  haael  eyes  are 
far  Auperior  to  Emma's  blue  ones ;  and  don't  you  think  dark  hair  more  beautiful  than  light  ?'* 

**  Not  I,  indeed,"  replied  Reuben,  warmly ;  "  I  do  nut  dispute  but  she  may  be  a  lovely  girl ; 
but  to  say  that  she  is  handsomer  than  Anna  is  ridiculouSi.  No  one  can  persuade  me  that  any 
eyes  can  ex6eed  hers  in  loveliness—the  sky  itself  is  net  of  a  more  ofaaFming  colour :  and  thea 
Auna*s  hair ;  con  any  dork  locks  equal  that  ?  No— surely,  Edward,  you  must  be  a  very  bad 
judge,  for  Anna's  hair  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  it  is  the  fi4»t  shade  of  ligl4  hvown,  and  in  tho 
sun  looks  like  threads  of  waving  gold." 

Felix  at  that  minute  entering,  the  dispute  vias  re^rred  to  him»  and  he  waa  appointed  judgo 
between  them.  "Indeed,"  said  he.  "young  mcn«  you  have  set  me  rather  a  difficult  tasks 
your  sister  Anna  is  a  lovely  fair  girl,  and  Miss  Fitzmorris,  though  brown,  equally  lovely ;  there- 
fore I  cannot  give  to  cither  the  superiority :  your  opinions  of  beauty,  it  seems,  are  difierent* 
and  opposite  to  your  own  persons  ;  for  Reuben  himself  has  dark  eyes  and  hair,  yet  he  admires 
fair  complexions ;  while  Edwardf  on  the  coutrary*  is  light  coloured,  and  is.oharmed  with  the 
brown.  My  countrymen,"  added  the  old  man  laughing.  "  are  not  so  puzzled ;  our  beauties 
are  all  of  a  colour." 

The  warm  attachment  between  Reuben  and  Anna,  while  it  pleased  the  family,  yet  some- 
tiroes  gave  them  a  sentiment  of  sorrow :  Fanny,  particularly,  would  fre%uently  lament  that  Mrs 
Palmer  acknowledged  her,  as  otherwise  she  might  have  become  the  wife  of  her  sen. 

Tbo  partiality  of  Mrs  Palmer  for  Anna,  added  to  her  own  lovely  form,  in  the  mean  time» 
notwithstandinj?  her  youth,  brought  her  some  unexceptionable  offers:  but  as  both  her  reputed 
parents  and  Mrs  Palmer  declared  her  at  liberty  on  that  subject,  they  were  ngeoted. 

■<  Ah,  madam  *"  said  she  to  Mrs  Palmer,  "  I  will  never  leave  you ;  for  where  can  I  be  sa 
h^py  ?  ^^^  ""y  mother  herself  is  dearer  to  my  heart ;  she,  heaven  be  praised,  has  many  to 
comfort  her ;  but  you,"  continued  she,  fondly  kissing  her,  **  have  only  your  poor,  grateful  Anna  i** 

**  Far  be  it  from  me,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  "  even  to  wish  to  be  separated  from  you,  my  love  ; 
yet*  Anmi,  I  cannot  but  say  I  should  like  to  see  you  happily  settled," — "  And  so  1  am,"  replied 
she.  *'  Ah,  madam  !  I  always  pray  that  you  may  live  to  such  a  good  age  as  my  grandfather^ 
and  then,  you  know,  we  shall  both  bo  old  together,*' 

"  Six  or  seven-and-thirty  years  will  always  make  some  difference  between  us,"  answered 
Mrs  Palmer  with  a  smile ;  "  however,  be  assured,  in  the  article  of  marriage,  you  are  totally  your 
own  mistress."  ^ 

The  affection  of  Mrs  Palmer  for  Anna  know  no  bounds ;  she  regarded  her  as  a  tender 
blossom  she  had  reared,  and  gloried  in  the  expansion  of  virtues  she  had  inculcated,  introduc- 
ing her  to  those  few  friends  she  had  regarded,  as  a  beloved  child ;  and  ever,  when  speaking 
of  her,  using  the  name  of  Anna  Palmer — an  appellation,  as  it  gratified  her  benefactress,  that 
she  was  generally  called  by,  not  only  by  the  donMStics,  but  even  by  the  whole  neighbourhood 
-«.Mrs  and  Miss  Palmer  being  the  common  distinction. 

CHAPTER    XXXVHI. 
Mrs  Palmer  had  now  passed  near  19  years  in  the  peaceful  retreat  which  her  heart  approv*ed, 
when  she  one  day  received  a  letter  from  her  attorney  in  town,  entreatiag  her  Co  hasten  to  the 
metropolis,  as  her  father,  who  was  now  ahove  eighty,  and  not  expected  to  live  lMg»  had  ex* 
pressed  the  most  ardent  wish  to  see  her  before  ho  died.    Uis  9tm  bad  been  seme  years  daad» 
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tinoe  which  event,  the  iDflaence  of  his  wife  had  been  in  vain  exerted  to  divert  him  firoiii  flie 
oamest  desire  he  had  to  once  more  embrace  his  now  only  child.  Petermined,  at  all  eventi,  to 
satisfy  himself  on  a  subject  so  near  his  heart,  he  had  employed  her  attorney  to  make  his  wiD| 
and  liliewise  requested  him  to  send  her  word  that  he  wished  to  see  her  in  town. 

Mrs  Palmer  immediately  replied  to  her  correspondent,  that  she  would  set  off  for  London  at 
speedily  as  possible,  entreating  him  in  the  mean  time  to  procure  her  either  a  small  house  resdy 
famished,  or  convenient  lodgings,  as  she  did  not  choose,  if  even  invited,  to  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  mother-in-law.  Anna  she  proposed  to  take  with  her ;  but  her  old  and  fiuthfoT 
Felix  was  now  too  feeble  to  undertake  such  a  journey;  the  last  being  almost  too  much  for  1^ 
strength. 

Anna,  though  tenderly  attached  to  Mrs  Palmer,  felt  but  little  predilection  for  the  journey, 
and  the  evening  before  tbev  were  to  depart,  when  she  took  leave  of  the  family,  appeared  over- 
whelmed with  grief. 

**  With  no  one  but  your  best  friend,  my  love,  would  I  trust  you,**  said  Fanny,  as  she  eoF- 
braced  her,  <*  but  under  her  guidance  you  are  safe  ;  for,  though  bred  and  educated  in  that 
nursery  of  vice,  how  spotless  and  unblemished  has  ever  been  her  conduct !  I  shall  anxiondy 
wait  your  return,  for  my  happiness  can  never  be  complete  while  any  of  you  are  absent ;  and  I 
sincerely  confess  I  hope  to  find  you  as  little  pleased  with  London  as  your  brother  Reuben  wait 
for  1  cannot  but  say  I  fear  my  Edward  was  rather  partial  to  it." — **  No,  indeed,  my  dear  mo- 
iher,**  replied  Edward ;  *'  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  it  once  more,  though  not  from  any  par- 
ticular attachment  to  the  place;  I  only  wish  to  hear  what  Miss  Fitzmorris  says  respecting  her 
slaves,  and  to  know  whether  she  is  well ;  she  must  surely  have  a  cruel  father  to  refuse  her 
such  a  request.  Ah  Y*  continued  he  with  energy,  *'  I  wish  she  was  yours  or  any  farmer's 
daughter  near  Inglewood ;  she  would  then,  I  think,  be  much  happier,  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  wish  to  see  London  again." 

Fanny  saw  with  concern  that,  young  as  her  son  Edward  was,  his  heart  was  prepossessed  is 
favour  of  Editha ;  but  trusting  to  time  to  remove  so  early  an  impression,  she  passed  from  tba 
subject  to  some  other  less  interesting  to  him. 

**  Mrs  Palmer,*'  said  Anna,  resuming  the  conversation,  **  has  determined  to  visit  Mrs  Fits- 
morris  when  she  goes  to  town,  and  thank  her  for  the  trouble  she  took  concerning  the  aUret, 
if  it  is  only  to  form  an  acquaintance  between  her  niece  and  myself." — "  Oh  !  how  kind  and 
good  r*  exclaimed  Edward ;  "  how  charmed  will  you  be  with  her,  Anna  !  I  am  sure  you  unit 
love  her.  Tell  her  we  talk  of  her  at  Inglewood,  and  wish  her  as  happy  as  her  company  would 
make  us.*' 

**  You,  Reuben,"  said  Anna,  **  will  write  to  me,  I  know,  and  tell  me  every  particular  !«• 
tpecting  home ;  and,  in  return,  I  will  inform  you  of  every  circumstance  that  happens  in  torn.* 

Reuben  threw  his  arms  fondly  round  her,  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye—"  Ah,  Anna !"  M 
he,  "  I  have  frequently  lamented  that  you  were  brought  up  from  home ;  had  that  not  beet 
the  case,  we  should  not  now  have  been  separated."—"  It  will  be  but  for  a  short  time,  my  br^ 
ther,"  replied  she,  kissing  his  cheek,  '*  and  I  shall  return  to  Inglewood  with  rapture  ;  for  what 
can  make  me  amends  for  being  separated  from  such  dear  friends?  I  am  sure,  Reuben,  if  I  hat 
my  will,  I  would  never  wish  to  he  parted  from  you." 

Fanny  regarded  them  In  silence,  while  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek  ;  but  Mrs  Palmer  it 
that  moment  joining  them,  the  conversation  became  general,  until  the  parties  separated,  aftar 
repeated  adieus,  embraces,  and  tears. 

On  the  morning  following  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  set  off  for  London,  where  they  arrived 
after  a  pleasant  journey  of  five  days,  and  found  all  prepared  for  their  reception,  Mrs  Palmei'k 
correspondent  having  punctually  obeyed  her  orders. 

CHAPTER  XXXXI. 
It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  January  that  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  set  off  for  Loo* 
don,  leaving  the  family  at  Inglewood  more  oppressed  with  their  absence  than  the  gloom  of  the 
season.  The  weather  was  particularly  severe,  the  snow  had  fallen  in  great  quantities,  and 
prevented  the  poor  fh>m  having  recourse  to  their  usual  industry.  In  this  distress  Williav 
had  stepped  forth,  though  without  ostentation,  and  supplied  them  with  com  at  a  reduced  priee ; 
and  even  to  many,  who  were  yet  more  distressed,  without  payment— a  conduct  that,  if  tie  was 
before  beloved*  made  him  now  perfectly  idolized. 
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One  night,  after  being  employed  during  the  whole  day  in  theie  humane  and  charitable 
distributions,  he  retired  early  to  rest,  satisfied  with  himself,  and  recounting  every  particular  to 
his  Fanny. 

The  clock  had  struck  eleven  before  either  felt  inclined  to  sleep ;  the  wind  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane,  and  rain  and  mingled  snow  beat  against  the  window,  and  Fanny,  in  the  charity  of 
her  heart,  had  recommended  to  the  protection  of  heaven  all  who  were  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  night,  when  in  the  intervals  of  the  tempest  a  kind  of  hollow  moan  struck  her 
ear.  She  listened,  and  again  heard  the  same  sound,  but  so  blended  with  the  storm  as  to 
render  It  uncertain  from  whence  it  could  proceed.  Alarmed,  she  shook  William,  who  was 
almost  asleep,  and  bade  him  listen ;  but  all  was  again  quiet,  except  the  weather  ;  and  William 
would  fain  have  persuaded  her  that  what  she  had  heard  was  merely  the  wind. 

**  Alas !  I  fear  not,'*  said  Fanny,  **  I  rather  dread  it  is  some  unhappy  creature  *who  is  lost 
in  the  snow,  and  perhaps  by  this  time  is  incapable  of  any  exertion,  for  the  voice  seemed  faint 
and  near,  and  I  am  convinced  was  human.*' 

Nothing  more  was  necessary  to  awaken  the  humanity  of  W'illlam.  He  arose  hastily,  and 
putting  on  his  clothes,  as  did  also  Fanny,  they  descended,  calling  first  to  awaken  their  sons*, 
and  to  tell  the  old  man,  who  asked  the  reason  of  their  rising,  that  they  feared  some  one  was- 
bewildered  in  the  snow,  as  Fanny  had  heard  a  voice  of  distress  apparently  very  near,  desiring 
them  to  lie  still,  and  they  should  be  informed  of  their  success.  Reuben  and  Edward  were- 
dressed  in  a  moment,  and  sallied  out,  accompanied  by  their  father,  in  search  of  the  oause  of 
their  alarm.  After  having  repeatedly  halloed  round  the  house  and  adjacent  grounds  without 
receiving  any  answer,  they  determined  to  return  from  their  successless  errand.  Fanny  in  the 
mean  time  had  not  been  idle;  hoping  they  would  meet  with  the  distressed  object,  she  had 
stirred  up  the  kitchen  fire,  and  fetched  out  a  bottle  of  wine  and  spice,  in  order  to  prepare  what 
she  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  when  again,  in  an  interval  of  silence  from  the 
storm,  she  heard  the  sound  that  had  first  alarmed  her,  but  more  faint,  and,  to  her  imagination, 
almost  close  to  the  house. 

Fanny  was  no  coward ;  and  placing  her  candle  in  a  lantern,  she  went  out,  and  looked  cau- 
tiously around,  but  could  see  nothing,  yet  again  heard  a  groan.  Convinced  now  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  wood  shed,  she  hastened  thither,  and  holding  up  her  light,  said,  **  If  any 
one  is  near,  let  them  speak,  and  they  shall  have  immediate  assistance." 

Her  only  answer  was  another  groan  ;  but  the  light  at  that  moment  discovered  to  her  sight 
a  human  form  lying  on  the  ground,  if  not  lifeless,  at  least  so  benumbed  with  cold  as  to  be 
almost  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Fanny  now  felt  greatly  alarmed,  though  not  sufficiently 
so  as  to  prevent  her  using  means  to  assist  the  sufferer ;  and  finding  she  was  unable  alone  to 
be  of  much  service, .  left  the  shed  to  call  her  servant  maids  ;  but  meeting  with  her  husband 
and  sons,  who  were  returning  from  their  fruitless  errand,  informed  them  of  the  discovery  she 
bad  made,  and  that  the  unhappy  object  was  a  woman.  Reuben  being  first,  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  into  the  house,  where  all  were  now  employed  in  her  service ;  Edward  in 
heaping  piles  of  wood  on  the  fire,  Reuben  in  warming  wine,  and  their  father  and  mother  in 
chafing  and  endeavouring  to  recover  the  stranger.  Her  face  was  distorted  by  convulsions,  the 
pale  livery  of  death  appeared  to  overshadow  every  feature ;  and  for  some  time  all  their  cares 
were  ineffectual ;  but  at  length  the  convulsive  spasms,  being  solely  occasioned  by  cold, 
appeared  to  decrease,  and  her  features  to  settle  in  their  regular  form. 

William  and  Fanny  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  her ;  but  as  her  features  recovered  their 
proper  symmetry,  theirs  became  imprinted  with  horror,  amazement,  and  pity  ;  and  withdrawing 
their  look  from  the  object  that  had  before  totally  employed  them,  they  now  endeavoured  to 
read  each  other's  thoughts. 

**  It  is  impossible  !*'  exclaimed  William ;  "  yet  surely  I  cannot  be  mistaken  !— it  is — it  it 
my  sister— the  unhappy,  lost  Emma  T'— *«  It  is,  indeed,  our  Emma  !**  replied  Fanny,  "  and 
Messed  be  the  hour  that  restores  her  to  us ;  it  is  a  proof  that  she  has  abjured  her  errors  ;  and 
who  can  refuse  her  forgiveness  ?  You  have  frequently,  my  sons,  heard  us  lament  her  unhappy 
deviation  from  rectitude,  which,  from  what  you  now  see,  has  been  followed  by  the  most  direful 
eoniequcnces.  Retire ;  her  senses  may  speedily  return,  and  it  might  occasion  a  relapse  to 
find  other  witnesses  than  your  father  and  myself;  we  will  call  if  more  help  is  necessary.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  not  a  word  transpire  to  your  grandfather  of  what  has  passed ;  for  if  he  it 
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informed  too  suddenly,  it  may  prove  fatal." — "  Be  it  as  your  mother  has  said,  my  sons»'*  added 
William ;  '*  ber  prudence,  even  in  this  surprise,  I  see  has  not  forsaken  her." 

Reuben  and  Edward  immediately  withdrew  in  silence,  deeply  impressed  with  compankw. 
A  few  spoonsful  of  warm  wine  were  with  much  difficulty  got  down  £mma*s  throat,  and  ber 
senses  beg^  to  return ;  but  fixing  her  eyes  on  William,  she  slid  from  her  seat  to  the  ground, 
holding  her  hands  in  a  suppliant  posture. 

Fanny  dropped  by  her  side,  and  pressing  her  to  her  bosom,  exclaimed,  "  Fear  not,  Eauna; 
you  are  thrice  welcome  to  your  native  home.  Have  you  forgotten  that  there  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  oue  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety-and-nine  just  persons  who  need  no 
repentance?  And  shall  it  not  on  earth  be  the  same?— nay,  weep  not,  nor  wring  your  bands 
thus." — **  Oh,  say,**  at  length  sobbed  Emma,  in  a  voice  far  from  articulate,  ^'is  notmyfailier 
dead  ?  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am,  I  can  never  receive  his  forgiveness.'*—"  Not  so,"  repikd 
William  ;  **he  is  yet  spared  to  aflTord  you  that  comfort,  if  you  merit  it ;  but  for  the  preswit, 
endeavour  to  recruit  your  strength  by  refreshment  and  rest ;  our  father  must  not  this  night 
be  told  of  your  return :  his  age,  and  the  repeated  shocks  he  has  received,  might  render  soelt 
information  dangerous ;  he  shall  simply  be  told  we  have  succoured  some  one  bewildered  is 
the  snow." — *'  And  can  you,  William,*'  answered  Emma,  as  she  yet  more  recovered,  '*  and 
you,  virtuous  Fanny,  can  you  forgave  a  wretched  prostitute.  Ah,  no  !  you  cannot  when  yo8 
know  the  extent  of  my  crimes !  they  are  beyond  human  forgiveness— nuy,  I  fear,  beyond  th» 
reach  of  divine  mercy  !** 

As  she  spoke  her  head  sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  for  some  moments  she  appeared  over- 
powered  with  anguish. — **  Ah  !  happy  abode  of  my  youth  and  innocence  1"  she  at  length 
exclaimed,  gazing  around  her~"  and  shall  I  be  permitted  to  draw  my  last  polluted  breath 
under  this  roof,  stained  us  I  am  with  a  thousand  vices?  Will  heaven  permit  it!  Ah, no! 
when  you  know  nll,you'wiI1  spurn  and  detest  me,  as  I  do  myself." — *'  Alas  !'*  answered  Fanny, 

*'  whatever  may  have  been  your  faults,  repentance,  and  your  present  misery,  will,  I  trust, 

atone  for  them.     William,  your  sister  is  at  present  unable  to  walk— let  us  bear  her  to  bed  { 

after  which  go  to  our  parents,  and  if  they  are  not  asleep,  relate  what  has  happened,  witboat 

mention  of  person." 

William  now  bore  Emma  in  his  arms  to  the  bed  chamber,  where  he  left  her  with  his  wifCt 

who  undressed  her,  and  was  not  a  little  shocked  to  see  the  emaciated  state  of  her  body,  ber 

bones  being  almost  sharp  enough  to  break  through  the  skin  that  covered  them. 

Having  placed  her  in  bed,  Fanny  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  to  take  some  refreshment, 

but  she  declined  it.     Fanny  judging  rcEt  the  most  salutary  to  her  exhausted  frame,  for  asiioit 

time  retired,  and  joined  William,  who  waited  for  her  below  stairs  * 

The  strangeness  of  the  whole  occurrence  employed  all  their  thoughts  and  conjeclnnfi 

Emma's  dress  was  clean,  though  of  the  most  simple  kind.     Her  features,  thouj^h  much  euft* 

dated,  were  yet  lovely ;  and  notwithstanding  she  was  past  the  ago  of  thirty«siz,  might  itifl 

iiave  been  accounted  captivating. 

Several  times  during  the  night  did  the  kind  and  attentive  Fanny  steal  into  the  apartmentto 

look  on  the  poor  penitent,  but  constantly  found  her  awake,  and  listening  at  the  door,  beird 

her  always  in  earnest  prayer, 

CHAPTER  XL. 
In  the  morning,  Godwin  and  Bernard  inquired  in  the  kindest  manner  after  the  stranger, of 
whom  they  had  no  suspicion,  beyond  ivhut  Imd  been  told  them,  until  after  breakfast,  WilliiA 
having  sent  his  sons  and  servants  on  diflTercnt  errands,  determined  to  disclose  the  truth  of  tin 
business.  "  My  father,"  said  he,  addr«;ss{n;r  Godwin,  *'  I  grieve  whenever  I  reflect  on  tiie 
many  sorrows  that  have  embittered  your  lif<> ;  it  is  to  me  u  proof  that  even  virtue  is  not  a 
security  for  happiness  here  below  ;  for  whose  life  has  been  more  spotless,  and  yet  who  has  fdt 
more  cuinmity  ?  But,  my  father,  you  have  borne  up  nobly,  have  struggled  with  affliction,  and 
will  not,  I  trust,  sink  under  a  surprise  which,  on  the  whole,  roust  give  you  more  plea&ure  tlMB 
pain."—"  My  son,"  replied  the  old  man,  calmly,  **  the  Power  who  has  hitherto  supported  will 
not  at  this  hour,  I  trust,  forsake  me  ;  speak  then,  and  fear  not ;  I  feel  thy  care ;  thou  watcbflit 
ray  age  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  hast  been  the  prop  of  my  declining  years ;  but  for 
thee,  William,  and  thy  angel  wife,  I  had  long  since  sunk  into  the  grave;  but  thy  duty  atd 
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affection  bare  Bnppc^et^  me,  tfid  I  hove  lived  even  to  the  time  wiien  man's  dayi  are  nid  to  be 
labour  and  aorrovr ;  yet  it  {»  not  so  with  me  ;  whenerer  I  look  round  I  see  Uessinga,  and  bow 
with  reverence  to  heaven,  who,  though  it  has  aflKcted,  has  also  blessed  me  be}'ond  the  common 
lot  of  man."-*'**'  Best  of  men  and  parents !"  replied  William,  **  onr  sister  Emma  n  returned 
penitent,  and  I  hope  worthy  of  your  forgiveness." 

Neither  age  nor  time  had  sufficiently  blunted  the  feelings  of  Godwin  to  bear  this  intelligenoe 
without  emotion.  The  old  man  turned  pale,  a  universal  trembling  shook  his  frame,  end  for  a 
moment  he  cast  his  eyes  anxiously  around,  then  sunk  senseless  on  the  bosom  of  his  son.  His 
situation  fbr  some  time  oatised  alarm  ;  but  by  the  cares  of  his  attentive  children  he  was  at 
length  recovered  :  and  rising,  he  said—''  Lead  me,  lead  me  to  my  misguided  daughter ;  if  she 
Is  indeed  repentant,  I  have  but  one  wish  remaining  uniatisfied,  and  that  is,  if  Edwin  lives,  that 
Be  may  be  the  same.** — **  Precipitation,  my  father,'*  replied  Wiiliam,  '*  might  be  fatal ;  Emma 
Is  greatly  reduced ;  we  will  first,  if  you  please,  inform  her  you  condescend  to  see  her,  and  that 
she  may  hope  for  your  forgiveness.'*—-**  Be  it  so,"  replied  Godwin ;  '*  in  the  mean  time  I  will 
retire,  and  offer  up  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  unespectod  blessing. " 

Godwin  now  took  the  arm  of  his  son,  while  Fanny  retired  to  inform  Emma  that  bar  fother 
was  apprized  of  her  arrival,  and  to  prepare  her  for  his  proseoee. 

During  the  absence  of  Fanny,  Emma,  weak  as  she  was,  had  risen,  and  sat  dreised  by  the 
bed  side ;  ^hc  had  apparently  been  weeping ;  and  on  the  entrance  of  bar  sister,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and  entreated  l>er  to  plead  for  her  with  her  father. 

Fanny,  in  the  most  gentle  terms,  told  her  that  he  was  informed  of  what  had  passed ;  at  the 
same  time  conjuring  her  to  be  carefbl  of  her  behaviour  as  she  dreaded  any  strong  emotion  at 
that  time  of  life  might  be  fatal. 

At  length  the  sound  of  ibet  on  the  stairs  gave  notice  of  William  and  bis  father's  approach ; 
and  Emma,  unable  to  suppress  the  alarm  that  overpowered  her,  sunk  on  the  bed,  exolainoing 
in  a  voice  of  terror — Open,  earth,  and  hide  from  the  presence  of  a  virtuous  father  a  monster, 

unworthy  to  see  the  light— a  prostitute — a  parricide — a Oh,  Great  God !  my  crimes  crush 

me !  and,  infinite  as  is  thy  mercy,  I  dare  not  hope  to  meet  it. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Emma,  with  more  exertion  than  she  appeared 

capable  of,  threw  herself  fVom  the  bed  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  orying—Meroy!  mercy  t  while 

Godwin  could  not  9pcDk,  and  gazed  in  silence  on  his  once  beautiful  and  innocent  daugliter. 

' ''  Oh :  my  father,"  added  she, "  you  cannot  forgive  me ;  but  crush  me  even  beneath  your  fieet, 

and  f  will  bless  you.  ** 

The  old  man  for  a  moment  raised  hfs  eyes  to  heaven,  then  turned  with  a  look  of  compassion, 
and  sobbing  aloud,  exclaimed — *'  Oh,  blessed  saint !  if  thou  art  permitted  to  view  us  at  this 
xnomcnt,  plead  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy  for  this  thy  unhappy  daughter,  who,  I  trust  has 
abjured  her  errors  !'* — **  Oh,  my  father  I"  cried  Emma,  does  the  slaughtered  lamb  entreat  for 
the  wolf  that  has  shed  its  blood?  How  then  can  a  murdered  parent  plead  at  the  Throne  of 
Mercy  for  the  parricide  that  plunged  her  into  an  untimely  grave  !  Ah  I  heaven  would  reject 
the  prayer,  and  pour  fresli  horrors  on  ihy  devoted  head  ;  yet  curse  me  not,  my  father ;  my 
guilt  is  sufficient,  and  my  p\mishment,  though  perhaps  not  adequate  to  my  faults,  yet  has  been 
aevcre ;  the  hand  of  God  1  am  convinced  is  on  me,  then  add  not  your  hatred  to  the  blow." 
— •*  If  my  forgiveness  can  soothe  thee,  thou  hast  it,"  replied  Godwin ;  «*  thy  errors  have  been 
great ;  let  thy  repentance  be  exemplary." 

Emma  vrds  for  some  moments  unable  to  reply ;  she  clasped  her  father's  knees,  and  in  the 
humiliation  of  her  heart,  kissed  the  ground  on  which  he  stood.  At  length  she  exclaimed— 
**  Ah  !  you  knoi7  not  the  extent  of  my  crimes,  or  you  would  not  pardon  me  I  vice  has  bronght 
me  to  the  very  gates  of  hell ;  atrocious  In  guilt,  heaven  has  been  exemplary  in  my  punish*  • 
tnent." — "  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  errors,'*  replied  Godwin,  "  I  trust  sincere  repentance 
nay  obliterate  them  ;  to  thy  own  heart  recapitulate,  and  to  God  alone  confess  them.  Thy 
patlid  countenance  betokens  ill  health  1  soon  mayest  thou,  perhaps,  be  summoned  before  that 
Av^ful  tribunal,  from  whoso  justice  there  is  no  appeal.  The  forgiveness  of  an  earthly  fother 
thou  hast,'  Emma :  none  but  thyself  can  procure  that  of  thy  heavenly  one. 

William,  who  dreaded  to  prolong  a  scene  so  painful  to  both,  now  addressed  bisfother,  saying 
"  Our  sister, 'sir,  requires  rest :  suffer  me  to.  attend  you  for  a  while ;  in  an  houf  or  two  both 
tHIl  be  more  composed,  and  equal  to  another  meeting.^ — **  Be  it  so,  **  replied  Godwin, 
taking  his  son*s  arm.    **  Emma,  seek  repentance,  and  thou  shalt  eten  yet  find  peace.    Far#- 
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well!  thou  shalt  not  want  my  prayers.*'—*  Blessings  on  his  honoured  headP  cried  Emmay 
as  he  left  the  apartment  **  Alas,  how  has  sorrow  changed  him.**.—'*  Tune  as  well  as  sornnr," 
replied  Fanny,  **  have  contributed  towards  the  alteration ;  his  health,  however,  thank  heafen^ 
Is  far  better  than  it  was  some  years  back  ;  your  return  too,  will,  I  tmst,  add /to  his  comfiyrt 
Could  we  now  but  hear  that  Edwin,  if  he  is  living,  had  renounced  his  vices*  we  should  haia 
but  little  to  wish."— *<  Edwin  living  r*  replied  Emma,  shuddering,  '*  Alas!  do  yon  notknoir 
he  lives?"—"  No,"  answered  Fanny,  «  he  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  his  family  since  abont 
four  months  after  my  beloved  Agnes's  death,  which  is  now  near  seventeen  years  ago.  On  that 
event  he  quitted  the  army,  but  has  since  re-entered  it,  as  we  learned ;  and  also  a  confoied 
account  that  he  was  again  married  to  some  woman  of  large  fortune.  Oh ,  may  heaven,  if  it  ii 
80,  inspire  her  with  the  power  to  lead  him  back  to  virtue?"^"  To  virtue  !**  repeated  Eobou, 

wildly.     "  No :  Edwin  is  not  returned  to  virtue,  except then  becoming  more  calm,"  sbe 

continued—*'  we  began  the  course  of  vice  together — monsters  of  iniquity,  may  our  crioei 
have  terminated  together  !*'—**  You  know  then  that  he  is  living  !*'  replied  Fanny,  astooifbed  i 
at  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke.—*'  Too  well  I  know  it,"  answered  she ;  yet,  for  pity's  take, 
ask  me  not  how ;  nor  am  I  informed  of  particulars :  only  that  be  is  rich,  and  equally  sbsn- 
doned  of  God  as  myself  !"->**  We  will  not  then  name  him  to  our  father,"  returned  Fanny,  with 
a  sigh.  *'  He  had  better  think  him  dead,  or  entertain  the  most  distant  hope  of  his  reformi* 
tioo,  than  be  told  what  would  lie  heavy  on  his  heart." 

As  Emma  appeared  faint  and  exhausted  by  the  conversation,  Fanny  persuaded  her  to 
endeavour  to  rest,  and  soon  after  left  her,  to  disclose  to  William  what  she  had  heard  reqwctiof 
Edwin,  and  the  emotion  she  showed  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

**  Alas  r*  said  she,  **  I  am  'convinced  she  is  informed  of  some  horrid  circamstance,  wfaieh 
perhaps  we  are  happier  to  be  ignorant  ofL  Heaven  has  brought  back  one  wanderer;  iaiti 
own  time  perhaps  it  may  also  lead  back  the  other.*' 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Emma,  after  she  had  been  returned  a  week  to  the  farm,  so  far  recovered  from  her  fiitigne,  and 
the  misery  she  had  undergone,  that  she  was  able  to  leave  her  room ;  but  her  healtfa  iras 
visibly  declining,  and  a  hectic  .cough,  with  an  expectoration  of  blood,  daily  ndneed  her 
though  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  The  whole  family  treated  her  with  peealiar  kind- 
ness and  spared  no  pains  to  recover  both  her  health  and  her  spirits,  a  circumstance  that  ever 
called  forth  the  most  bitter  self-accusation.  Her  person  was  even  yet  lovely,  bnt  vanity  wit 
dead  in  her  bosom  ;  her  hair,  which  had  been  uncommonly  fine,  was  cut  off  before  her  return 
to  the  country,  and  her  dress  she  continued  equally  simple  as  that  she  then  wore,  b  the 
morning  she  arose  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  after  passing  an  hour  or  two  in  prayer,  wrote 
until  breakfast  time,  when  her  eyes  were  usually  swollen  with  weephig.  She  afterwsrdi  in 
spite  of  all  Fanny's  entreaties,  would  assist  iu  domestic  occupations  until  dinner,  of  whkh  ibe 
ate  very  sparingly,  drinking  nothing  but  water ;  and  in  the  evening  a  draught  of  milk,  which 
concluded  the  regimen  of  the  day ;  then  retired  very  early,  though  not  to  rest,  two  or  three 
hours  being  devoted  to  the  same  duties  as  in  the  morning. 

The  name  of  Edwin  ever  caused  her  the  most  violent  emotion,  and  was  therefore,  as  much  : 
as  possible,  suppressed  by  William  and  F&nny,  without  giving  suspicion  to   their  Citbcr. 
To  the  little  Agnes  Emma  was  particularly  attached ;  and  if  ever  for  a  moment  she  fiN]got 
the  sorrow  that  devoured  her  it  was  in  her  company. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs  Palmer  and  Anna  were  settled  in  town,  were  they  much  feared  tbej 
should  be  long  detained,  as  Mr  Somerton's  health,  was  in  a  most  precarious  state  ;  and  he  bid 
lived  to  be  sensible  of  the  attentions  of  a  virtuous  daughter,  from  whom  he  declared  he  would 
be  no  separated. 

His  temper,  naturally  bad,  was  now  yet  more  embittered  by  illness  and  age ;  and  though 
he  had  some  years  before  left  his  only  daughter,  her  husband,  and  infant,  to  perish  from  wi^ 
yet  now  expected  that  daughter  to  devote  herself  to  him.  She  frequently  lamented  baviiv 
brought  Anna  to  London  with  her,  as  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  either  confining  her  to  t 
sick  chamber,  or  leaving  her  for  whole  days  together.  This  consideration  determined  her  to 
hasten  to  form  an  acquaintance,  if  possible,  with  the  Fitzmorris  family ;  for  if  she  fMnd 
them  agreeable,  Editha.  thongh  ;vounger  than  Anna,  would  prove  an  agreeable  compaidoOi 
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' '  One  moniiDg,  therefore,  wHh  Anna,  she  paid  the  preliminarj  visit,  and  was  reodred  with 
ptrtloular  respect.  Mrs  Fltsmorrls,  aocordlng  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  a 
good  sort  of  woman,  but  possessed  none  of  those  humane  sentiments  that  distinguished  her 
new  visitor;  of  her  niece  she  was  particularly  fond,  and  being  pleased  with  the  person  of 
Anna,  readily  acquiesced  with  Mrs  Palmer  to  the  wish  of  a  farther  acquaintance  with  them* 
The  young  girls  were  mutually  delighted  with  each  other ;  nor  was  Editha  less  pleased  with 
Mri*Paimer,  with  whom  she  wished  to  converse  without  the  restraint  of  her  aunt's  presence» 
and  give  vent  to  the  overflowings  of  her  heart. 

The  next  morning  Mrs  FItzmorris,  to  gratify  her  niece,  returned  Mrs  Palmer's  visit,  and 
invited  her  and  Anna  to  dinner  on  the  day  following— an  invitation  whioh»  though  her  atten- 
tion to  her  father  obliged  her  to  decline  for  hersel(she  accepted  for  Anna,  whom  she  proposed 
to  call  for  in  the  evening,  on  her  return  home. 

Anna  was  delighted  with  the  invitation,  and  charmed  with  Editha,  whO|  though  not  miioli 
iA)0ve  fourteen,  possessed  an  understanding  uncommon  at  her  years.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
afternoon  Mr  Fitzmorris  was  announced,  business  calling  him  to  his  sister's,  whom  he  seldom 
visited  on  any  other  account,  possessing  none  of  that  parental  fondness  for  Editha,  who 
oonstantly  resided  with  her  aunt,  that  many  persons  might  have  felt  for  so  amiable  a  daughter. 

On  his  entrance  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  excited  only  an  inclination  of  the  head  i 
hut  after  a  few  minutes  the  beauty  of  Anna  more  particuUrly  engaged  his  attention,  and  h% 
eoodesoended  not  only  to  addreu  her,  but  also  to  oongratulate  his  daughter  on  so  amiable  aa 
aoquaintance. 

Mr  Fitzmorris  was  apparently  not  beyond  the  middle  age,  but  bloated,  and  bore  the  appear- 
anoe  of  a  free  liver.  In  his  manners  he  was  haughty  and  imperious,  and  in  his  disposition  at 
once  avaricious  and  prodigal ;  by  every  means  in  his  power  accumulathif  wealth,  and  squan- 
dering it  in  the  gratification  of  every  ftivourlte  vioe. 

Such  was  the  ikther  of  the  artless,  open-hearted  Editha,  who  from  her  tender  years  had 
trembled  at  the  presence  of  a  father,  and  whose  youthful  mind  had  received  a  shock  twoyeara 
before,  when  she  lost  a  mother,  from  whom  alone  she  had  ever  experienced  parental  affection. 

Fitxmorris  had  also  a  son,  two  years  younger  than  Editha,  but  for  whom  he  appeared  to 
haw  as  little  affection,  and  whom  he  liept  constantly  at  school,  perhaps  fortunately  for  tha 
jonth,  for,  at  least,  it  preserved  him  from  the  contagious  poison  of  ill  example. 

FItxmorris's  ideas  were  too  depraved  to  admire  beauty  without  wishing  to  possess  It;  ho 
therefore  contemplated  the  innocent  attractions  of  Anna  as  the  liitedoth  the  dove  lie  means  to 
davonr ;  and  on  her  leaving  the  room  for  a  short  time  with  his  daughter,  questioned  his  sister 
rwpecting  this  new  acquaintance.  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  judged  from  the  behaviour  of  Mrs 
Palmer,  and  the  appellation  by  which  Anna  was  distinguished,  that  she  was  undoubtedly  her 
4aiighter,  replied  by  Informing  him  that  she  was  actually  so. 

**  And  who/'  said  he,  "  Is  Mrs  Palmer?    Have  you  long  known  her?" 

His  sister  replied  in  the  negative,  saying,  '*  I  became  acquainted  with  her  merely  in  con- 
taquenoe  of  her  purchasing,  while  you  were  at  Bath,  those  old  negroes  that  I  mentioned  to 
yon.     She  is  tlie  only  daughter  of  Mr  Somerton,  and  is  reported  to  be  immensely  rich." 

This  intelligence  was  not  so  pleasing  to  Fitzmorris  as  if  he  had  heard  Anna  was  poor  and 
unprotected,  for  in  that  case  his  fortune  might  have  assisted  his  designs ;  u  it  was,  he  regarded 
•ttooess  to  be  almost  Impracticable. 

Anna  and  Editha  In  the  meantime  were  cementing  their  new  friendship  by  numbers  of 
little  interesting  communications. 

•'  Ah,  Mlsi  Palmer,"  said  Editha,  •*  how  happy  are  you  to  possess  such  a  mother  1  Indeed 
I  do  envy  you ;  but  her  tenderness,  when  she  addresses  you,  brings  my  own  so  strongly  to  my 
romembrance,  that  my  eyes,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavonrs,  overflow  with  tears.  Ah, 
if  you  had  known  her,  you  must  have  loved  her— even  Qur  negroes  idolised  her.  Their  bitter 
lamentations  on  her  death  even  yet  make  my  heart  sink  when  I  reflect  on  them  i  she  was 
mnr  their  mediatrix,  and  frequently  turned  the  anger  of  my  father  from  them  to  herMlfl  How 
•ften  have  I  wished  I  had  died  with  her  T— ''  That  wish  is  wrong,  my  dear  Miss  Fitzmorris," 
fiplled  Anna,  **  and  almost  ungrateful  to  those  dear  friends  you  have  left.  Have  you  not  a 
tender  fiither  and  a  good  aunt?"— ^  This  Is  tme,"  answered  Editha i  *«bttt  my  father's 
BMnner  is  so  distant,  that,  though  I  often  long  to  embraoe  and  elasp  Us  neek,  yet  I  dare  not, 
he  lookfso  eoMly  on  ne.    I  hope  be  loves  me,  Anna;  bnt  I  sometioMe  foar  be  does  not."— • 
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«*  He  niMt  1«¥B  yoto,"  rtpfied  Anba.  warmly;  «<  haw  can  ht  avoid  it,  wbea  evnr  1,  that  l«rtr 
3100  ao  Httle^  love  700  ?  Mrs  PalsMr*  to(H  th«  worthy  Feliir  nqr  brotfaar,  and  aU,  are  chanaed 
with  yon.*'—''*  Your  brother  I  Wat  that  youth  your  brother,  theoy  that  accoiiipaiiied  the 
good  old  mao,  who  oame  to  purohate  the  negroes,  and  to  whom  I  ant  so  mncfh  indebted  fo 
hli  goodneu  ?'*— ^  Yet,  my  yoaoger  brother,  Edward,**  anewored  Anna;  *<  I  tiave  alio  a 
brother  called  Reuben,  and  a  aweet  yoang  Mster  named  Agnes." — <*  Bless  me,'*  cried  fidithi^ 
**  yon  anaae  me  !  I  understood  you  were  Mrs  Palmer's  only  childv  by  the  manner  in  vrUdi 
she  spoke  of  you.** — '*  You  misunderstand  her  kindness^  my  dear,*'  replied  Anna;  **Uu 
Pahner  is  otily  my  godmother;  but^  brought  up  with  her  from  my  InlaEicy,  the  name  is  more 
iBBWar  to  me  than  wbj  own :  I  love  her  equally  with  my  father,  and  she.  I  am  sure,  loves  ■» 
as  her  chUd.**-^'*  That  is  sofllciently  evidenC,**  answered  Editha.  «  Happy,  happy  Anna,  ta 
have  (wo  mothers,  and  perhaps  a  tender  father  !*'—*'  Yes^  my  love*  a  dear,  kind,  and  aflco- 
tfoMte  one ;  and  who,  thoogh  ofdy  a  farmer,  la  universally  respected  and  b^ved.**-~*<  Bicfa, 
rleb  Anna  P*  exclaimed  Editha,  **  I  would  I  were  your  sister,  aad  my  poor  brother  sba 
yoorir 

Thus  ended  the  disoeursa,  but  not  tbe  impression  it  made  on  bocn.  Anna-'s  heart  waa 
aAioted  for  tbe  gentle  BdHha,  who  appeared  to  deserve  more  tenderness  than  she  apparently 
met  wf  th.  Editha,  on  her  part,  reflected  on  the  happiness  of  Anna,  and  was  astonished  to 
IM  she  was  not  Mrs  Pidmer^s  daughter,  as  that  lady  always  addressed  her  with  m^  deiir  ehUg 
or  speaking  of  her,  said  Anna,  or  Miss  Palmer*  That  she  was  a  iarmer*a  daughter  dkl  net 
lessen  her  in  Editha*8  opinion ;  but  she  was  too  well  acquainted  with  both  the  disposition  eC 
hcrftrther  and  aunt  not  to  kn6w  it  would  have  a  contrary  effect  on  them;  yet,  too  delicate  to 
mention  this  to  her  new  friead,  she  determined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  either,  hat  to  ieaw 
tlie  diselosnre  to  chaaee* 

After  passing  a  very  agreeable  day,  Anna  returned  home  in  the  evening  with  Mrs  Palasi; 
who  called  for  her  at  Mrs  Fitzmorris's ;  and  having  thanked  the  lady  for  her  attentlea  to 
Anna,  obtained  her  promise  that  Editha  should  pass  the  ensuing  day  at  her  house. 

Prom  this  time  the  acquaintance  beoame  purmanenty  and  the  young  folks  were  seldom  a 
day  apart.  As  Mrs  Palmer  was  constantly  confined  with  her  fothert  she  waa  oveijeyed 
to  Und  such  amusement  for  Anna,  who,  in  company  with  EdfthUi  her  aunt,  and  fothsf,  tke- 
latter  frequently  condescending  to  be  of  the  party,  visited  several  public  plaoes ;  yet  sadlk- 
was  the  coldness  of  manners  natural  to  Mrs  l^tzmorris,  and  the  something  still  mora  dis- 
gusting in  those  of  her  brother,  that  Anna  at  most  but  respected  them,  and,  naturally  1»p»m 
iMldom  spoke  in  tbehr  presence  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  while,  on  the  contraiy, 
every  moment  passed  alone  with  Editha  was  employed  in  tbe  exchange  of  their  mutual 
thoughts  and  observatkms*  Editha,  who  was  less  timid,  had  in  the  meanwhile  insensibly 
made  herself  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  Mrs  Palmer,  whom  she  would  run  to  meet  if  she 
heard  her  coming ;  or,  when  at  her  boose,  and  only  her  and  Anna  present,  would  steal  softly 
round  her  ohair,  and  taking  her  round  tbe  neck,  kiss  her  cheeks,  saying,  <*  I  have  no  other 
Way  of  paying  the  debt  of  love  I  owe  you,  and  I  am  determined  you  shall  take  it  thus— thas- 
— -and  thus,**  repeatedly  saluting  her. 

Anna,  though  she  was  truly  attached  to  Mrs  Palmer  and  her  friend,  yet  sighed  after  the 
calm  pleasures  of  Inglewood;  she  wrote  frequently  to  the  family,  and  expressed  the 
warmest  wishes  that  her  return  might  be  speedy.  One  of  her  letters  to  her  supposed  mother 
ran  thtist«-» 

**  My  dear,  dear  Mother !— I  am  sick  of  this  great,  noisy,  dirty  town,  and  am  hourly  wisbiag 
that  my  goodmamma's  duty  wonld  permit  her  to  return  to  Inglewood ;  but  as  yet  we  have 
no  prospect  of  such  happiness,  as  Mr  Somerton's  health  is  still  in  the  same  preoarioua  stats. 
We  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Fitzmorrts  family ;  aad  i  am  quite  delighted 
£dith:t,  whom- 1  truly  believe  u  one  of  the  best,  as  she  ia  the  handsomeat  girl  I  ever 
Her  aunt,  Mrs  PitamorpU,.  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  fond  of  her ;  hot  her  partiality 
strnngeW  shbwn,  that  ir  does  not  reach  the  heart,  like  such  kindness  as  my  father  aad  yon  aiw 
express  for  me.  Shv  never  says  my  love-'nor  Editha-^-^nor  my  child,  aa  you  address  us;  bat 
Mis«  Fltzmoffis,  or  Miss  Bditha^  as  if  she  was  speaking  to  a  stranger— then  holds  long,  tsdinsw 
discourses  about  the  ditfrtaetioas  doe  to  birth  and  fortune.  8be  likewise  frequentiy  cUte 
MdHhn  for  addressfaig  Iha  doihesties  as  if  they  were  her  equals^. though,  lom  assara  y«a»  ithaaaa 
bndtfSl^r,  AtrOiefthDCtttiiimB  har,  lAdaia  ready  to  dkpute  who  ihallJIrst  flytaaeirahvi 
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"  Mr  Fitzmonrif  Imui  been  a  bandioiM  maa,  and  appcan  about  teo  ymm  oMar  thas  «y 
(iiLther,  yet  perhaps  he  if  not  to  muoh;  bat  he  hai  a  ftaed  glooM  oa  hii  fiBatiirae»  aad  an  habi- 
tual frown  that  kef^ps  ooe  at  a  <Usuace»  and  whieh  fiditha  iDels  ai  muoh  as  me,  tboogh  aha  is 
l^i  only  daughter,  and  is  accustoned  to  it :  yet  he  is  very  kind,  and  I  tel  myaelf  uagrateliil  in 
thus  finding  fault  with  him. 

•«  Editha  has  a  brother  at  Winchester  sehool,  who  she  is  very  fond  of»  bat  whom  she  sees 
rarelyt  as  her  father  does  not  suffer  him  to  QO«e  home  except  at  vaoirtions.  Oh,  my  mother ! 
how  unlike  you  and  my  father !  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  yon  have  as  often  wished  for  ne 
at  home  again  as  1  myself  have  sighed  after  it. 

**  I  have  seen  a  great  many  fine  things :  b«it  indeed  several  of  them  tired  me,  even  at  the 
Bunnent,  and  would  yet  more  so  were  1  to  attempt  giving  a  description  of  them  i  I  shall  thero- 
ibre  omit  them  udUI  we  meet  aiound  our  dear  fire-side;  I wiU  then  prodaoe  them agahtft 
Beuben  and  Edward,  who  have  been  travellers  as  well  as  myself  and  tbe  first  o/ whom  I  we|L 
remember,  was  as  glad  to  get  back  as  I  shall  be.  My  dear  mamma  yesterday  made  me  a  pfB^ 
aent  of  a  purse  contaioing  so  much  money,  that  I  would  fain  not  have  taken  it,  as  I  had  in  reality 
no  occasion  for  it ;  but  she  insisted  on  my  obedience,  and  not  only  so,  hot  of  my  buyhig  wkiat 
was  most  pleasing  to  me ;  I  have  therefore  pnrchased  knee  and  shoe  bookies  isr  my  fkther 
and  brothers — two  walking  canes  for  my  dear  grandfathers— and  a  gown  for  yon— a  frock  fbr 
.Agnem  and  whet  she  will  like  still  better,  the  prettiest  doll  I  oould  meet  with. 

•*  Adieu,  my  beloved  mother.  I  need  not  bid  you  remember  me  in  your  prayers.  Kiss  all 
the  dear  family  a  hundred  times  for  me,  and  believe  me  your 

"  Gratefhi  and  affectionate  daughter, 

<*  AwNA  Palmbk  Godwin. 

**  I  had  almcet  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  fine  sometimes  when  I  go  out  with  Mrs 
Fitzmorris,  that  I  fed  uncomfortable ;  but  it  bos  been  merely  to  gratify  her  taste  for  8how>  at 
I  now  frequently  accompany  her  in  publio.  Mrs  Pahner  said  the  other  day,  *  My  dear  Anna» 
we  will  throw  by  all  these  useless  decorations  when  we  get  home ;  and  if  our  unadorned 
manners  and  persons  oonnot  procure  us  respect,  we  will  endeavour  to  be  satisfied  without  it." 

CHAPTER    XLII. 
A»vk*&  letters  were  ever  received  with  delight  at  Inglewood,  particularly  as  they  oil  breathed 
the  pure  spirit  of  a  heart  uncontoniinated  by  either  pleasure  or  pride. 

Fanny  and  Emma  wore  alone  when  tbo  former  received  this  last  epistle,  and  having  read 
it,  reached  it  to  her  sister.—**  Charming  innocence  T*  said  she,  as  she  returned  it,  **  moy  heaven 
at  least  not  be  deaf  to  this  prayer— mayest  tliou  walk  through  life  untainted  as  thou  art  at 
present !  but  I  huvc  no  doubt  thou  wilt,  for  thou  possesscat  not  those  detested  seeds  of  vanity 
that  brought  me  to  my  ruin.  Ah,  Fanny  1  woll  do  I  remember  my  unnaturally  pressing  my 
mother  to  sufTor  me  to  go  to  London.  Agnes,  too,  n^ed  it  for  me  ;  yet  she  wept  to  see  my 
mother's  relautuncc,  and  said,  that,  had  she  been  in  my  place,  she  would  not  have  made  a 
parent  so  uneasy  to  porcluiso  a  kingdom.  But  I  was  deaf  to  all  but  my  vanity,  though  I  was 
then  far  from  tluukiag  of  committing  evil,  and  only  wished  to  be  dressed,  and  partake  of  those 
pleasures  which  the  uiiliiippy  Whitmoro  and  his  sister  described  to  me.  Ho  had  awakened 
those  sentiments  of  ppidu  tlmt  wore  natural  to  me,  and  I  longed  to  show  myself,  and  be  ad- 
mired."—'* Alus  !"  replied  Fanny,  *'  how  deceived  were  your  father  and  mother^  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  that  unhappy  nmn  1  His  sister,  poor  woman,  was  puokfaedt  I  fear,  for  it  is  pUin 
Edwin  never  loved  her/'—"  Edwin  I"  repeated  Emma,  with  the  usual  emotion  the  name  ever 
occasioned,  *'  Edwin !  would  to  God  he  iiad  perished  in  the  cradle,  or  I  in  my  mothor's 
womb  r* — *'  My  dear  Emma,"  replied  Fanny,  **  far  be  it  from  mo  to  wish  to  distress  you  ;  bnt 
the  impression  the  name  of  Edwin  makes  on  you  is  almost  dreadful !  That  he  was  Whit- 
more's  murderer  is  too  true ;  but  the  hand  of  God  alone  suffered  Edwin  to  become  the 
avenger  of  liis  family,  and  to  be  the  scourge  of  those  vices  he  had  so  perniciously  inculcated ; 
endeavour  then,  my  sister,  to  tliink  on  him  with  lees  anguish.*'—**  Never !"  interrupted 
Emma.  **  tor  U«u  death  of  Whitmorc,  heaven  iergive  both  him  and  me ;  for  surely  my  kU 
lies  contributed  towards  it,  as  much  as  his  false  ideas  of  honour  i  but.  there  are  more  latent 
cau8(;s-r-cuuscs  which,  once  known,  would  make  you  shrink,  though  guileless,  nay,  spurn  me 
l^a'm  to  misery  1  JSay,  my  virtuous  sister,  can  1  shock  your  chaste  ears  with  recitals  so 
bouid  af  the  evonls  of  my  life  1    It  wav,  indeedt  my  first  intentmn,  but  I  foqnd  it  would  be 
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impossible— I  have  therefore  done  as  my  lather  advised ;  I  have  reeapitnlated  my  errors  to  nj 
own  heart,  and  confessed  tbeoi  to  God.  Ah !  wonld  to  heaven  mv  present  contrition  or  tean 
eonld  obliterate  them  I  but  it  is  in  vain — my  repentance  comes  too  late.  Ah  I  how  often  ia 
my  sleep'  lias  my  mother  seemed  to  stand  before  me,  and  reproach  me  with  her  doatii,  the  vioes 
of  my  own  life,  and  prognosticate  the  final  destruction  that  awaited  me  T 

Though  Fanny  endeavoured,  by  every  means  hi  her  power,  to  soften  the  poignancy  of  the 
grief  that  evidently  undermined  the  constitution  of  Emma,  yet  all  was  unavailing ;  she  grBW 
•daOy  weaker,  and  at  length  was  unable  to  leave  her  chamber,  though  she  still  employed  her- 
self in  writing,  and  never  laid  down  to  sleep  without  first  imploring  not  only  the  forgiveness  ef 
heaven  for  her  oflRBnces,  but  also  of  her  father,  hi  short,  her  penitence  and  hunUlity  inte- 
Mited  all,  giving  at  once  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  first  fh>m  the  cruel  reflection  that  her  vieei 
had  made  so  severe  a  repentance  necessary,  and  the  last,  that  her  life  had  not  only  been  hap- 
|Hly  prolonged  beyond  her  gniU,  but  that  heaven  had  given  her  time  and  inclination  far 
lepentance. 

At  length  she  was  reduced  so  much  as  to  be  obb'ged  to  keep  her  bed,  at  times  was  ddU 
rious,  and  so  violently  agitated,  that  her  snflbrings  were  terrible  to  the  spectators. 

Fanny  now,  even  upon  her  knees,  entreated  her  father-in-law  to  be  absent  from  sodi  a 

scene  of  horror. 

<*  No,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  my  child  is  penitent ;  and  shall  I  abandon  her  at  this  hoar?  la 
her  lucid  intervals  I  will  pray  by  her,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  her  with  hope.  Ah,  Fanny  I 
thou  art  thyself  now  a  parent,  and  at  once  nobly  performest  the  duties  of  a  daughter  and  a 
mother ;  say,  couldst  thou,  though  heaven  forbid  thou  sbouldst  ever  have  the  trial,  conldst 
thou,  at  such  a  fearful  moment,  refrain  from  administering  all  the  comfort  in  thy  power  7* 

**  Alas,  no,  my  father  1'*  replied  Fanny ;  ^  but  my  fear  for  your  health  makes  me  thm 
anxious.  The  loss  of  Emma,  just  restored  to  us,  and  as^  suddenly  snatched  away,  will  indeed 
be  hard  to  bear;  and  should  it  also  deprive  us  of  yon,  we  shall  sink  beneath  the  blow." 

«  The  consciousness  of  having  acted  right,  even  in  that  case,  Fanny,  will  support  you.  It  it 
now  nineteen  years  since  the  happy  day  that  you  became  the  wife  of  William ;  nor  have  I,  &i 
that  period,  seen  one  morn  or  eve  wit  hout  blessing  the  hour  that  united  you.  You  are  the 
mother  of  my  old  age,  and  your  children  the  comfort  of  my  second  childhood.'* 

Bernard,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  with  Agnes  between  his  knees,  nursing  her  new 
doll,  raised  his  eyes  as  Godwin  ceased  speaking,  and  replied,  **  Sure  enough,  Fanny  lias  eter 
been  a  dutiful  daughter  and  a  good  wife ;  but  if  she  is  ten  times  better,  William  is  deserving 
ofher.*' 

**  They  are  worthy  of  each  other,*'  returned  Godwin  :  "  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  has  one  a 
virtue  that  the  other  does  not  equally  possess." 

Godwin  then  adjourned  to  bis  daughter's  chamber,  whom  he  found  calm,  but  extremdy 
weak  and  exhausted  ;  kneeling  by  her,  he  prayed  long  and  fervently ;  then,  in  a  discoune 
replete  with  true  devotion,  pointed  out  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  blessed  and  kissed  her. 
**  Emma,"  said  he,  "  thy  life  has  been  short,  and  fidl  of  sin  and  sorrow ;  mine  has  been  long^ 
and  also  replete  with  error ;  yet  I  doubt  not,  with  true  repentance,  we  shall  meet  agafai  hi 
the  land  of  peace,  to  part  no  more  " 

Emma  was  at  first  too  much  affected  to  reply,  but  pressed  her  father*8  hand,  and  bathed  It 
with  her  tears.  At  length,  struggling  with  her  emotion,  she  exclaimed  faintly,  '*  Ah !  my 
fotiier,  the  polluted  parricide  Emma  will  never  be  permitted  to  share  the  reward  of  the 
righteous  1".—'*  Desponding  woman  !**  answered  Godwin, "  shall  thy  contracted  understanding 
set  limits  to  God's  mercy  ?  Never,  never  yet,  Emma,  did  he  reject  a  repentant  and  contrite 
heart." 

Godwin  soon  after  withdrew,  and  Emma  fell  asleep ;  during  which,  Fanny  was  joined  by 
her  husband,  both  anxiously  remaining  by  her  until  he  awoke. 

Her  strength  behig  somewhat  recruited  by  the  rest  she  had  obtained,  her  delirium  on  her 
first  awakening  was  uncommonly  vehement,  and  required  all  William's  strength  and  tender- 
ness to  at  once  oblige  and  soothe  her  to  remain  in  bed.  ^  I  will  go  to  Inglewood,**  es> 
claimed  she ;  "my  poor  mother  commanded  it — your  paths  are  the  paths  of  hell — my 
•enl  shall  never  agidn  know  pollution— -I  despise  your  threats;  what  are  prisoos  tB 
me?"  Then  looking  at  William  with  a  fixed  horror,  she  cried,  **  Begone,  Edwin, 
M-monster— anything  but  brother  1"   Then  in  a  lower  voice,  <^Yoa  arej  I  know  a 
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of  bkM)d ;  you  mardered  WhitiiK»re ;  but  that  you  may  wash  your  hands  from— hd  wife  will  foigive 
you,  for  the  set  you  upon  the  deed,  I  suppose;  but  who  shall  forgive, you  this  last,  this  worst, 
this  detestable--— ?**  Exhausted  by  the  exertion,  as  she  uttered  the  last  word  she  sunk  on 
her  pillow,  and  after  some  little  time  appeared  to  sleep,  while  William  and  his  trembling  wife 
looked  aft  each  other  hi  silent  terror.  After  remaining  tolerably  composed  for  near  half  an 
hour,  she  agahi  woke,  but  more  placid,  and  apparently  insensible  of  her  last  delirium.  <*  My 
kind  brother  and  sister,"  said  she,  '*  for  you  permit  me  to  call  you  so,  unworthy  as  I  am, 
heaven  will,  I  hope,  requite  your  goodness  to  me.  In  the  little  drawer  belonging  to  the  table 
ia  a  manuscript,  which  oontahis  the  fatal  history  of  my  errors.  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to 
lelate  them,  but  imposed  the  penance  on  myself  of  recapitulating  them  thus.  Oh,  do  not  hate  and 
despise  me  while  you  read,  nor,  unless  you  hold  it  particularly  necessary,  do  not  show  it  to  my 
fetber;  not  to  conceal  my  own  shame  do  I  speak,  but  because  the  recital  would  sink  him  to 
the  grave.  Nay,  why  do  you  both  weep  ?  My  father  bids  me  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
oven  thinks  I  may  be  forgiven.  Alas  I  he  knows  not  half  my  crimes ;  his  words,  prayers,  and 
blessings,  have,  however,  comforted  me,  and  my  heart  is  no  longer  sunk  in  despair;  One 
thing  now  alone  presses  severely  on  my  spirits,  which,  perhaps,  you  will  only  attribute  to  the 
wanderings  of  sickness,  yet  which  to  me  always  appeared  the  effect  of  a  divine  mission.  From 
the  time  of  my  mother's  death,  in  my  dreams  I  frequently  saw  her,  but  always  with  a  severe 
and  angry  countenance;  and  in  particular,  about  a  month  before  I  came  to  Inglewood, 
heaven  alone  knows  the  impression  she  made  on  me !  Since  that  time  restless  has  been  my 
nights,  I  have  never  since  seen  her  ;  methinks  it  seems  as  if  she  had  totally  abandoned  me ; 
for  though  she  frowned  and /chid  me,  her  anger  has  been  salutary  to  my  soul,  and  I  feel  I 
could  die  satisfied  were  U  oven  for  a  moment,  to  see  her  again.** — **  My  dear  sister,*'  replied 
William,  *'  the  life  of  error  you  were  wont  to  lead  being,  as  I  trust,  contrary  to  your  natural 
disposition  and  education,  both  conspired  to  give  rise  to  ideas  which,  however  you  might 
banish  waking,  you  could  not  stifle  in  those  hours  when  we  retrace,  with  mingled  truth  and 
fiction,  various  subjects.  Your  mother's  death  had  doubtless  made  a  particular  impression  on 
you,  and  eaused  you  frequently  to  dream ;  she  uttered  those  reproached  which  your  own  heart 
alone  dictated.  Since  your  return  to  virtue,  Emma,  those  self-reproaches  have,  in  some 
measure,  subsided ;  and  your  agonised  fiuicy  no  longer  presents  the  image  of  an  unhappy, 
angry  parent.*'—"  It  is  a  natural  donclusion,  William,  for  you  to  make,**  replied  Emma,  **yet 
you  know  not  how  strong,  how  awful  the  last  injunction,  which  I  strictly  obeyed ;  yet,  my 
brother,  she  has  since  abandoned  me  !  " — "  We  will  suppose  then,  my  dear  sister,*'  replied 
Fanny,  **  that  the  errand  of  mercy  on  which  she  was  permitted  to  come  is  fulfilled,  and  that 
she  has  no  further  business,  until  she  greets  you  in  a  most  happy  eternity." — <*  Blessed 
thought  1 "  replied  Emma  ;  '^  yet,  if  I  could  but  once  more  have  seen  her,  and  without  that 
frowning  countenance,  I  confess  it  would  have  made  me  die  happy ;  but  God's  will  be  done." 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 
For  two  days  after  the  foregoing  discourse  Emma  yet  struggled  hard  with  anguish,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  evening  her  approaching  dissolution  became  apparent ;  her 
senses  had  been  perfect  since  the  last-mentioned  delirium,  and  her  death  was  as  edifying  as  her 
life  had  been  erroneous.  Surrounded  by  the  whole  family,  even  the  old  men,  she  joined  her 
prayers  and  blessings  with  them,  particularly  admonishing  Reuben  and  Edward  to  beware  of 
yUie,  and  tread  firm  in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 

The  youths  listened  with  pious  attention ;  the  dying  moralist  made  an  impression  more 
permanent  than  all  the  eloquence  of  learning,  or  pedantry  of  books.  They  beheld  a  woman, 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  uncommonly  lovely,  sinking  into*the  grave,  the  victim  of  her  own 
errors,  and  a  striking  example  of  the  inefficacy  of  every  human  endowment  without  virtue. 

The  youths  ea^  held  one  of  her  hands,  already  covered  with  the  cold  damp  of  death,  and 
pressed  it  to  their  lips,  promised  to  remember  her  bjunctions,  rendered  yet  more  sacred  by 
the  stilcmn  hour  in  which  they  were  given. 

The  friendly  Bernard  kissed  and  wept  over  her.  "  Ah,  Emma !  **  said  he,  **  thou  shouldst 
have  striven  against  this  unhappy  illness :  thou  shouldst  have  lived  to  nurse  us  old  men ;  not 
thus  have  hurried  to  the  grave  before  us.  What  if  thou  hast  been  faillty,  thou  art  not  the 
first :  God  has  forgiven  thee,  I  am  sure ;  and  let  him  that  hath  no  sin  throw  the  first  stone." 

Godwin  next  approached,  his  venerable  form  bent  to  the  earthy  but  taac^^^x^af^^v^ 
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bcaTtn,  and  praying,  he  blefsed,  ajad  re{»eaUdly  forgave,  hiftd|iiif  daflghter*— ^IJmmI  a  «Mt,* 
iald  Emma  faintly,  *<  to  tee  your  Anna,  but,  deprived  of  that  pleamre,  say  I  bleaied  ht, 
Agpes,  my  love,**  turaing  to  the  little  girl,  **  ever  be  attentive  to  your  pareatib  lifVK  att 
your  duty,  and  God  will  not  forget  you.*' 

William  then  approached ;  his  manly  dieeka  oovered  with  tean,  aad  aaable  fta  ipeak,  he 
pre»ed  her  hand  te  hlf  Ups.-***  William,"  aaid  the,  "dearest  brother,  wlioae  worib»  aki^  X 
was  sensible  of  too  late,  do  not  hate  my  memory.  My  Fanny  too,  kind  sister  i  aagr,  weep  lit; 
aow  worthily  you  have  fulfilled  the  duty  whioh  I  am  aebamed  bo  have  aegleeted  !  I^oof  aii 
you  be  happy,  worthy  pair,  and  may  the  blessings  of  heaven  be  multiplied  eo  your  heedti" 

Emma  now  appeared  exhausted,  even  to  ahnest  (aiating ;  Fanoy  therefore  entreated  km 
to  cease  speakmg,  and  endeavour  to  sleep--a desire  she  immediately  eompUed  wftb»  ftrat  Isstin 
kindly,  but  fixedly,  around  on  every  particular  okject,  as  though  she  woakliflipreae  her  pema 
on  their  memory  ;  then,  desiring  to  be  placed  rather  lower  in  bed,  she,  after  eome  tioN^  Uk 
into  an  apparently  heavy  sleep,  in  which  she  oootiaaed  without  a  atn4gile»  or  the  leMt  esi^ 
vuhdon,  for  more  than  two  hoars,  all  sitting  round  in  sUeat  dcyeottoB»  aad  wailing  the  avaatdt 
her  next  awaking,  which  they  feared  wouki  be  decisive. 

At  length  she  began  to  stur,  and  the  attentive  Faaay  wae  instantly  by  her  iida^  •*  Mf 
^ter,**  cried  Emma,  with  a  smile,  which  was  the  first  they  had  ieeaeaUvan  her  iMtnree  sine 
her  return,  *<  oh,  you  know  not  how  happy  I  am !  [  have  agaUi  seea  my  aiotlMr,  and  abe  teU 
me  I  was  forgiven.  Ah,  Fanny !  I  have  now  notfaiflf  te  wish:-.-nay9  look  there,"  oried  iht, 
with  exultation,  **  she  comes  again ;  see»  she  smiles  and  beokoas  me  I  Blessed  sight  I  I  eoas^ 
my  mother,"  stretching  out  her  arms;  ''receive  your  repentant— happy— liappy  danghterl* 
As  she  uttered  the  words  her  voice  died  on  her  lips»  her  bead  redioed^  and  her  ooatrite  ipiiit 
left  its  once  frail  tenement. 

*'  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  accept  ay  penitent  ohiid  I  **  eried  Godwin,  fiidling  into  the 
arms  of  his  son,  **  let  her  repentance  atone  for  her  offences  i  aad  may  we  hereafter  meet  ii 
heaven  r~*<  Ah,  my  lather,"  replied  WilliBa^  •*  bow  few  have  died  like  Ettma  1  we  willthsn- 
fbre  bear  our  sorrow  with  resignatioa.  Had  she  indeed  died  la  her  errors,  we  aheoid  kafe 
had  cause  to  mourn.  As  it  is,  how  great  the  araroy  of  God,  not  only  to  awakeo  her  to  t 
sense  of  her  guilt,  but  bring  her  home,  that  we  might  witness  her  retora  to  virtae.**— Godnia 
raised  his  bead  from  the  bosom  of  his  son,  and  c^jaculated,'  '*  Biessed  be  the  naaseaf  God  I'' 
Then  taking  his  arm,  he  said,  **I  will  go  forth.  My  presence  is  no  longer  uacfol,  aad  the 
Bight  is  more  than  my  age  will  bear." 

William  and  Reuben  immediately  accompanied  him  into  another  apartment,  and  were  seai 
after  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  femily,  except  Fanny,  who  staid  behind  with  her  maid,  to  pa^ 
form  the  last  mournful  rites  to  the  once  beauteous  and  admired  Emma— to  shut  those  dan  eyv 
whose  brightness  had  frequently  been  extolled  beyond  everything  human ;  and  to  deee  th«i 
livid  lips  which  had  been  celebrated  above  the  ruby  and  the  damask  rose.  **  Alas,  friend,  sister, 
companion  of  my  childhood,  why  has  this  task  devolved  on  me  ?"  said  Fanny,  kissing  her. 
**  Thy  sorrow  and  repentance  have,  I  trust,  atoned  for  thy  errors.  Would  to  God  thou  hadit 
been  spared  1  The  sister  of  my  beloved  husband  should  have  shared  all  my  teaderoessb  eai 
our  kindness  would  at  length  have  forced  her  to  forgive  herself." — WiUiam  at  that  meiasat 
entered.  **  Fanny,  my  lov«,"  said  be»  **  io  our  affliction  for  the  dead  we  must  not  foiget  enr 
duties  to  the  living.  Sufier  me  to  lead  thee  from  this  scene  of  mortality ;  thou  hast  perfersBsd 
all  that  duty  and  tenderness  require.  Oh,  Fanny,  in  hew  aiany  sorrows  have  WKy  "f^^^tTJ 
famUy  involved  thee !  Wiien  I  contemplate  thy  patience  aad  virtaea,  hew  often  do  I 
plain  of  my  own  unwortbimess,  aad  exdaka,  that  I  am  blessed  above  the  lot  of  asaa." 

**  And  I  above  that  of  woman  I"  replied  Fanny,  throwing  her  arma  round  bis  SMek, 
pressing  her  lipa  to  his.—'*  Best  ef  aona,  fathers,  and  hnsbands,  iiiesBed  be  the  hour  tint 
me  thinel  aad  may  I  never  be  tees  eenaiMe  of  my  bappineas  thaa  1  am  at  grasentl^ 

William  oUsping  her  to  his  beeoa^  aad  pkciag  his  arm  ronnd  her  waist»  drew  ber  fcnaiihii 
apartment  with  the  attentive  kindness  of  a  bridegroaas.  fievaa  days  after,  tha  last  aeaMitf 
al  £mma  were  deposited  at  the  foot  of  her  nwtfaer%  ootta,  in  the  ahatcbyaid,  ftia  whole 
fiunily,  except  Godwia  aad  Beraard,  aMandii«  the  Janewal,  and  wha  wain  bath  to  wannfr 
Mtinatad  to  inlin^iriali  ii,  that  thair  ai  laiiicth  oaaseaied, 

I 
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CHAPTER  XtlV. 

Whilb  the  forei^oing  scene  wu  taking  plaoe  at  Tnglewood,  Mrs  Palmer,  on  her  part,  wai  ako 
forrounded  with  tineaiinett  in  London  :  her  father's  health  grew  daQj  worse,  and  his  peevisli- 
oess  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  her  out  of  his  sight. 

The  hours,  therefore,  she  had  to  pass  with  Anna  were  very  few ;  jet  she  was  in  some 
measure  consoled  by  having  found  her  so  agreeable  a  companion  as  Editha,  and  so  respeci- 
oble  a  protectress  in  her  absence  as  Mrs  Fitzmorris.  It  is  true,  the  lady  was  one  for  whom 
she  oould  never  have  experienced  a  tender  fHendship,  as  she  wanted  that  similarity  of  dis- 
position that  unites  hearts ;  but  was,  notwithstanding,  a  desirable  acquaintance,  and  a  rery 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  youth,  as  she  was  particttlariy  careftil  ot 
their  morals — saw  little  company ;  that  chosen,  and  of  a  description  that  the  most  rigid  pr«de 
could  not  have  objected  to. 

One  evening,  after  Mrs  Palmer  had  returned  from  her  father's,  she  received  a  note  from 
her  attorney,  informing  her.  that  in  the  Jamaica  fleet,  lust  arrived,  was  the  female  negro  she 
had  purchased  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris ;  but  that  of  the  other  three,  two  had  chosen  to  remain 
behind,  with  the  stipend  allowed  them  ;  that  the  son  of  the  woman  just  arrived  was  dead, 
and  his  purchase-money,  in  consequence,  would  be  returned;  concluding  his  note  by  en- 
treating her  ftirther  orders  respecting  the  business. 

Mrs  Palmer  immediately  answered,  by  desirhig  him  to  send  on  board  the  vessel  for  the 
woman,  and  cause  her  to  be  conducted  to  her  the  following  morninji^ ;  to  pay  all  expenses, 
and  place  it  to  her  account. 

The  next  day  early,  Mrs  Palmer  sent  a  card  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  requesting  the  fiivoirr  of 
Editha's  company  for  the  whole  of  the  day — a  desire  that  was  readily  complied  with  ;  and 
•he  soon  after  entered. 

The  expectancy  Mrs  Palmer  had  of  Julia's  arrival  she  resolved  not  to  mention,  but  deter- 
mined to  surprise  her  agreeably ;  and  accordingly,  about  an  hour  after,  on  the  attorney's 
being  announced,  apologised  for  introducing  him.  He  entered,  followed  by  the  llbcretod 
female,  who  no  sooner  perceived  her  young  mistress  than,  giving  an  exelamatlon  of  pleasure* 
she  rushed  forward,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  embraced  her  knees,  while  Edithu  fell 
on  her  neck,  unnble  to  articulate  a  word—"  Julia  free,  missey  !*'  cried  she.  "  Poor  Julia  free  ! 
Come  live,  die,  willing  slave  to  dear  missey  !'' 

**  My  good  Julia,*'  replied  Editha,  recovering  her  surprise,  **  how  I  rejoice  to  see  you  here! 
But  where  is  my  poor  St'lplo  ?     I  expected  him  too." 

•*  Ah,  missey !"  answered  Julia,  q  tear  stealing  down  her  cheek,  "  Scipio  die  I  Ah,  missey  I 
when  I  see  no  move,  no  speak,  band  cold— my  heart  how  sink  !  But  when  I  link  again  poor 
Scipio  be  free  widout  buy  !  Gone  home— dcre  no  white  man  whip,  no  bluek  slave  cry :  dlf 
comfort  poor  Julia — dry  up  tear  !  Ah,  good  missey  I  you  cry  too — cry  for  poor  negro  Stiipio !" 
Then  perceiving  a  tear  that  had  dropped  from  ICditha  on  her  hand,  she  kissed  it  oft;  adding, 
•*  White  man*s  smile  and  tear  gain  nogro  heart ;  missey  warm  mine-^make  forget  sorrow." 

**  To  this  lady,"  answered  Bditha,  taking  Julia's  ebony  hand  within  her  own  Ivory  one,  and 
leading  her  towards  Mrs  Palmer,  we  owe  everything.  You  must  love  her,  Julia,  as  you 
loved  my  mother;  and  must  serve  her  faithfully." 

**  Juliii  will  sorve  her  faithfully,"  repeated  she,  layinj;;  her  hand  on  her  heart  with  a  sigh. 
••  And  you  will  love  her  too,'*  replied  Editha,  **  as  I  love  her.     She  did  not  know  you  ;  yet 
sho  would  have  bought  you,  together  with  your  Scipio,  and  now  gives  you  freedom." 
**  Julia  will  ^ivc  her  life !  Lady  make  Julia  love ;  but  no  promise  before  now." 
*'  I  like  your  honosty,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer,  '•  love  me  only  as  you  find  1  deserve." 
Editha  thr^n  explained  to  her  more  particularly  the  obligations  she  was  under  to  Mrs 
Palmer,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  neither  .Mr  or  Mrs  Fitzmorris  knowing  that  she  had 
been  instrumental  in  procuring  her  freedom,  as  it  might  be  construed  a  wilful  disobeditnce  of 
Iter  fath'^r's  commands. 

Mrs  Palmer  then  told  her  she  Should  for  the  present  remain  with  her,  and  attend  on  Anna ; 
and  having  already  spent  more  time  than  she  could  well  afford  from  Imt  (iHtber,  she  took  her 
leave,  aud  left  them  together  for  the  day. 
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Mn  Palmer,  on  reaching  her  father,  found  him  yet  worse  than  she  bad  before  teen  him; 
but  still,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  so  attached  to  life,  that  he  had  Jast  resolved  to  try  the 
Bath  waters,  which  had  been  casually  mentioned ;  and  warmly  pressed  his  daughter  to  aooon- 
pany  him  there  immediately.  This  request  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  Mrs  Palmer,  as 
she  could  not  well  refuse  a  parent  in  such  a  situation,  and  yet  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of 
Anna,  whom,  if  even  she  took  with  her,  she  should  not  know  where  to  place  her  when  arrived 
there,  as  the  same  objections  would  hold  at  Bath,  as  on  her  arrival  in  London. 

After  repeated  deliberations,  she  at  length  determined  to  intrude  so  for  on  Mra  Fitzmorrii's 
kindness,  as  to  entreat  permission  to  leave  her  there  until  her  father  could  fetch  her  back  to  the 
Forest.  Thus  determined,  she  waited  on  the  lady,  and  apologising  for  the  liberty,  proposed 
her  suit,  which  was  immediately  granted ;  insisting,  however,  that  Miss  Anna's  visit  shonkibe 
prolonged  until  their  return  from  Bath. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  Mrs  Palmer  found  herself  more  at  ease ;  and  on  her  reton 
home,  informed  Anna  and  Editha  of  the  arrangement  that  had  taken  place. 

This  news  had  at  once  the  most  opposite  effects ;  Editha  was  enraptured  to  have  Anna 
entirely  with  her,  while  Anna  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  idea  of  being  separated  from 
Mrs  Palmer. 

«  My  dear  child,"  said  the  lady,  "  was  I  not  so  unhappily  situated,  nothing  should  part  u; 
but,  my  love,  the  absence  will  be  short,  and  your  grief,  however  flattering  to  me,  isungeneroii 
to  your  friend  Editha.** 

This  gentle  reprimand  dried  Anna's  tears ;  she  was  hurt  to  appear  ungrateful,  and  deio^ 
•mined  to  conform  to  what  was  most  convenient,  without  showing  any  more  ""pairinffs,  whaU 
ever  it  might  cost  her. 

Mrs  Fitzmorns*s  carriage  soon  after  fetching  Editha,  they  separated  for  the  nighty  Mu 
Palmer  promising  to  take  Anna  in  the  morning. 

On  Editha*s  departure,  Mrs  Palmer  entered  more  fully  into  the  business.  She  infoined 
Anna  that  her  father  had  insisted  on  her  staying  in  the  same  house  with  him  when  tbey 
reached  Bath,  and  that,  thus  situated,  she  had  no  other  feasible  measure  to  pursue,  but  left 
it  to  her  own  choice  whether  she  would  remain  at  Mrs  Fitzmorri8*s,  or  whether  she  sbooU 
write  to  her  father  to  fetch  her  home  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Anna,  **  I  feel  I  behave  like  a  petulant,  spoiled  child,  and  yet 
you  condescend  to  humour  me  1  I  will  not  trouble  my  father  to  take  such  a  journey  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  absolute  necessity.  I  love  Editha,  and  I  respect  BIrs  Fits- 
morris,  and  will,  if  you  please,  remain  with  them  until  your  return.  To  part  with  you  I  eoa- 
fess  is  unpleasant  to  me,  but  I  will  endeavour  not  to  disgrace  your  goodness  by  my  behavioiir.'' 

'*  My  beloved  child,"  answered  Mrs  Palmer,  a  separation  cannot  be  more  diispleasing  to  yea 
than  to  me.  You  are  become  essential  to  my  happiness ;  I  am  arrived  af  that  age,  Amu, 
when  attachments  so  long  cemented  are  painful  to  be  broken ;  and  nothing  but  the  duty  I  ove 
my  father  could  force  me  to  be  a  day  deprived  of  your  company.  You  are  everywbett 
received,  my  love,  as  my  daughter ;  nor,  were  you  truly  so,  could  you  be  dearer  to  my  heart. 
Mrs  Fitzmorris's  hospitality  must  be  requited,  for  my  Anna  must  not  be  under  an  obligatiea. 
There  are  a  pair  of  pearl  bracelets  in  my  casket,  that  I  wish  you  to  present  to  Editha ;  ber 
aunt  is  fond  of  show,  and  will  doubtless  be  pleased  with  this  mark  of  attention.  I  would  she 
wish  you,  while  there,  to  dress  more  than  you  usually  do,  as  it  will  gratify  her  to  introdact 
you  to  her  company,  while  you  yourself  have  too  much  good  sense  to  suffer  your  mind  ta 
attach  itself  to  such  frivolities ;  you  shall  therefore,  my  love,  take  that  casket  of  glitterin 
toys  with  you,  and  wear  occasionally  such  as  may  best  please  you,  presenting  first  the  p«ri 
bracelets  to  Editha.** 

**  Oh  1  madam,  how  good,  how  considerate  are  you  for  your  Anna  I  Can  you  wonder  I 
should  dread  even  a  week's  separation?" 

Mrs  Palmer  then  asked  Anna's  opinion  of  Julia,  and  finding  it  conformable  to  her  own,  it 
was  agreed  that,  if  Mrs  Fitzmorris  had  no  objection,  she  should  accompany  Anna  thither  si 
her  attendant. 

The  next  morning  the  separation  took  place,  both  Mrs  Palmer  and  her  young  friend  stnq^ 
-gling  with  their  own  feelings,  fearful  of  distressing  the  other. 

Mrs  Palmer  conducted  Anna  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  into  whose  care  she  resigned  ber,  oA 
£ndiDg  she  had  no  objection  to  Julia's  attending  her,  soon  after  sent  her  for  that  porpott. 
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In  the  afternoon  Mrs  Palmer  departed  for  Bath,  writing  first  to  Inglewood,  and  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Anna,  informing  them  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  desiring  them  to 
make  themselves  happy  on  her  account,  as  she  was  placed  in  perfect  security. 

This  letter  reached  them  about  a  week  before  Emma*s  death,  and  when  she  was  judged  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  The  removal  of  Anna  gave  them  some  uneasiness ;  but  the  pru- 
dence of  Mrs  Palmer  was  so  well  known  to  them,  that  no  idea  of  her  being  in  any  danger  fi'om 
the  change  obtruded  on  their  imagination. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
On  the  same  day  that  Anna  became  an  inmate  at  Mrs  Fitzmorris's,  that  lady  towards  evening 
complained  of  a  sore  throat,  and  on  the  following  morning  found  herself  so  ill  that  a  physician 
was  called  in,  who  declared  her  disorder  a  malignant  fever.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
Fltzmorris  dropped  in  ;  and  being  in  expectancy  heir  to  the  lady,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
interested  of  the  family.  He  was  astonished  to  find  Anna  a  permanent  visitor,  but  too  good  a 
dissembler  to  show  the  pleasure  that  circumstance  gave  him;  his  prudence,  or  rather  his 
cunning,  seldom  forsook  him,  unless  he  was  inebriated,  which,  however,  was  frequently  the 
case,  on  which  occasions  ho  possessed  more  of  the  brute  than  the  man,  giving  way  to  the  most 
unbridled  passions,  his  affrighted  family  flying  before  him  like  sheep  before  the  hungry  wolf; 
at  other  times  his  hypocrisy  surpassed  his  other  vices,  for  it  was  great  enough  to  cover  all 
the  rest ;  and  even  those  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  found  an  excuse 
for  his  excesses,  if  by  any  chance  they  were  discovered,  being  pitied  for  the  unhappy  pro* 
pensity  he  had  to  liquor,  which  could  transform  so  respectable  a  man  into  a  creature  so  unlike 
himself. 

For  two  days  Mrs  Fitzmorris  grew  worse,  and  on  the  third  was  declared  in  great  danger ; 
Mr  Fitzmorris  in  consequence  was  advised  to  remove  his  daughter,  as  the  malady  was  very 
communicative,  and  might  endanger  health. 

Editha  had  lived  entirely  with  Mrs  Fitzmorris  since  her  mother's  death,  now  two  years 
past,  and  looked  forward  with  horror  to  the  loss  of  that  friend,  as  she  then  must  indubitably 
return  to  her  father's — an  event  she  dreaded. 

Mrs  Fitzmorris  loved  her  as  much  as  the  coldness  of  her  disposition  would  permit — an 
afifection  which  Editha  returned  with  interest,  regarding  her  as  her  mother,  and  obeying  her 
as  such :  her  grief,  therefore,  at  this  event  required  all  Anna's  tenderness  to  soothe,  while 
Edltha*s  sorrow  taught  her  how  keenly  susceptible  her  heart  was  to  the  sufferings  of  a  friend, 
as  in  her  calamity  she  almost  forgot  her  own  grief  on  parting  with  Mrs  Palmer. 

Mr  Fitzmorris,  apprised  of  the  danger  of  the  malady,  immediately  determined  to  remove 
his  daughter  and  her  companion  to  a  house  he  had,  situated  on  one  side  of  Hounslow  Heath, 
where,  he  informed  them,  they  should  remain  until  the  event  was  known.  Editha,  though 
the  grieved  to  leave  her  aunt,  yet  dared  not  dispute  the  will  of  her  father,  and  accordingly 
promised  to  accompany  him  the  next  morning,  Fitzmorris  assuming  the  utmost  complacency, 
and  entreating  the  removal  might  not  deprive  them  of  Miss  Palmer's  company. 

On  his  departure,  Anna  sat  down  to  write  to  Mrs  Palmer  an  account  of  what  had  passed  ; 
expressing  her  satisfaction  that,  as  such  an  unhappy  event  had  occurred,  she  was  on  the  spot 
to  console  the  afflicted  Editha ;  and  requested  Mrs  Palmer's  opinion  in  regard  to  informing 
her  parents  of  what  had  passed,  as  she  was  rather  inclined  to  remain  silent  to  them  on  that 
■core,  as  it  might  probably  give  them  uneashiess— spoke  highly  of  Mr  Fitzmorris's  kindness 
and  entreated  her  immediate  answer. 

On  the  removal  of  the  young  ladies  to  Hounslow,  they  found  all  prepared  for  their 
neception,  Fitzmorris  receiving  them  with  a  pleasure  which  struck  Anna  as  unfeeling,  at  a 
period  when  his  sister  was  in  danger. 

The  only  domestics  were  his  valet  and  an  old  woman,  who  usually  kept  the  house,  and 
who,  having  daily  assistance,  made  other  servants  unnecessary,  especially  as  Fitzmorris  seldom 
slept  there  for  more  than  a  night  or  two  together,  and  then  usually  accompanied  by  people 
before  whom  he  could  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  with  whom  little  ceremony  was  necessary. 

X^itha,  as  her  father  had  not  expressly  commanded  it,  did  not  presume  to  take  a  servant 
with  her ;  but  was  not  so  scrupulous  on  account  of  Anna,  and  therefore,  before  her  departure, 
had  ordered  one  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  servants  to  conduct  Julia  to  the  stage,  and  giving  a 
proper  direction  where  to  leave  her.    Fitzmorris,  who  simply  knew  that  some  slaves  had  been 
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purchased  by  Mrs  Palmer  or  her  ageot,  had  never  given  hiinaelf  the  troable  to  in<|iiire 
into  particulars,  and  waa  therefore  not  a  little  astonished,  on  the  coach  stopping,  to  lee 
Julia,  whom  he  particularly  disliked,  enter  his  house.  Inquiring  into  the  cause,  he  found 
she  was  one  of  those  liberated,  and  now  the  attendant  of  Anna* 

In  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  rage  he  gave  his  sister,  Mrs  Palmer,  Julia,  and  the  whole  groap 
to  the  devil,  cursing  his  own  folly  for  vesting  any  power  in  Mrs  Fitzmorris ;  but  luckily  not 
suspecting  his  daughter,  who,  as  she  was  before  a  straogorto  the  parties,  he  could  notiodode 
in  the  offence,  though  he  well  knew  that  she  was  partial  to  Julia,  who  had  attended  his  lata 
wife.  To  shew  his  dislike  would,  he  considered,  only  serve  to  expose  himself;  he  therefore 
determined  to  conceal  it,  and  ever  treat  her  with  a  kindneu  he  had  never  shown  before.  JuUi 
in  the  meantime,  was  as  little  satisfied  with  her  old  master,  at  whose  sight  she  even  yet  shod* 
dered.  However,  being  warmly  attached  to  Editha,  and  pleased  with  the  gentle  demeaoov 
of  Anna,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  that  he  had  no  longer  an  unlimited  power  ostr 
her. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 
In  the  morning,  while  the  party  were  at  breakfast  they  received  a  message  from  town,  inform- 
ing them  that  Mrs  Fitzmorris  was  better— news  which  conveyed  the  utmost  satislkctioa  to 
Editha,  and  also  to  Anna,  who  sympathised  in  her  grief ;  but  was  totally  disagreeable  to  Fits- 
morris,  who  the  day  before,  had  flattered  himself  he  had  an  additional  ten  thousand  within  hii 
grasp. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  something  in  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  Fitzmorris,  «> 
different  from  what  Anna  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  she  shrunk  from  his  ardent  gaze,  and 
her  face  was  covered  with  blushes.  Editha  too,  perceived  the  change,  and  well  knowiof  hoir 
addicted  her  father  was  to  liquor,  trembled  lest  he  should  expose  himself  before  her  new  friend; 
for  the  alteration  she  was  too  innocent  to  attribute  to  any  other  cause,  particularly  as  she  re- 
marked he  drank  uncommonly  during  dinner. 

Until  this  day,  Anna  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  situation  ;  it  now  began  to  be 
disagreeable  ;  and  though,  like  Editha,  she  totally  attributed  the  cause  to  liquor,  yet  sbede- 
tennined  to  write  to  her  father  on  the  following  morning,  to  signify  she  wished  to  rstora 
home. 

At  supper  Fitzmorris  was  outwardly  cheerful  but  at  intervals  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  t 
sudden  gloom  at  those  times  overspreading  his  features.  His  confidential  servant  he  hadsfft 
that  evening  to  town  with  orders  not  to  return  till  the  next  mornin;^,  for  an  account  of  Mrs 
Fitzmorris's  health.  During  supper  he  apologised  to  Anna  for  the  absence  of  his  domciticf, 
who  were  all,  he  truly  said,  at  his  town-house,  presenting  both  her  and  his  daughter  with 
what  they  wanted.  After  supper,  as  they  had  drank  nothing  but  water,  Fitzmorris  wamly 
pressed  them  to  pledge  him  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  sister's  health,  at  the  same  time  reachioK  ^ 
each  one  from  the  side-board,  and  so  peremptorily  urging  them,  that  they  could  not  refoie. 
Soon  after  the  young  friends  withdrew,  Editha  accompanying  Anna  to  her  chamber,  in  tlM 
most  delicate  manner  excusing  her  father's  unhappy  propensity  to  wine,  and  conjuring  her  not 
to  let  it  weaken  their  friendship. 

Fitzmorris,  now  left  alone,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  for  some  time  rem.iincd  lost  in 
thought.  At  length  breaking  silence—"  What  am  I  about  to  do  ?"  said  he ;  "  violate  the  rigbtt 
of  hospitality,  and  perhaps  involve  myself  in  ruin  ;  for,  should  it  be  discovered,  what  willbetfas 
consequence  ? — Consequences  !  I  defy  them — none  can  arise;  in  two  hours  she  will  be  insen- 
sible to  everything,  and  I  may  in  safety  seize  what  I  should  in  viiin  intrcat,  for  well  csn  I 
read  the  coldness  of  her  heart  in  her  averted  eye  and  distant  behaviour.  D  .  d  nrOcctton, 
enemy  to  pleasure,  begone  !"  drinking  a  goblet  of  wine.  **•  With  my  fortune,  am  I  (o  shrink 
at  such  a  trifle  !  surely  not ;  if  it  is  discovered,  who  will  believe  such  a  tale?  My  fortune  snd 
character  will  protect  me  ;  besides,  I  have  prudently,  in  this  case,  no  accomplice,  and  therefore 
need  not  fear  discovery.*' 

While  the  villanous  Fitzmorris  was  thus  plotting  the  most  infernal  scheme  that  could  dis- 
grace manhood,  Anna  and  Editha  were  in  social  conversation  in  the  chamber  of  the  fonncf, 
who,  in  the  oonfuaion  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  ill  health  and  their  removal,  had  not  until  now  recol- 
lected the  pearl  bracelets  that  her  best  friend  had  desired  her  to  present  to  Editha.  TaUv 
^^mo^  iberetbref  from  the  case,  which  she  had  in  her  pocket,  she  fixed  them  on  the  aoni  of  Mr 
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•ompttiiMii  wIm>  reoeiyed  them,  sa3r{ng^»  **  Anna,  I  will  keep  these  ibr  jonv  sake  and  Mrs  Palmer's, 
bot,  indeed,  on  my  own  account,  did  I  posaets  all  the  jewels  !n  the  universe,  I  would  give  them 
never  to  see  itty  father  hiebriated  again.** 

They  then  examined  the  contents  of  the  casket,  which  contained  a  pair  of  ear-rings  and 
•eekhco  of  pearl,  a  locket,  and  several  rings,  on  which  trinkets,  having  no  more  materi^  con« 
Tersatioo,  they  discoarsed,  trying  on  some,  and  admiring  others,  until  at  length  Anna  com* 
plained  of  being  uncommonly  sleepy,  and  Bditha  kissing  her,  bade  her  good  night. 

Anna,  when  alone^  endeavoured  to  undress  herself,  but  was  unabte :  she  fell  sick,  her 
basds  suddenly  l)ecaiBe  Hstless,  and  confased  ideas,  on  different  subjects,  at  once  floated  on 
iMT  disordered  faney.  ■*  Oh,**  said  she  faintly  **  it  is  surely  the  hand  of  death ;  the  wfne  hath 
killed  me ;  it  tasfed  bitter,  and  my  heart  recoiled.  Pit2morris*s  looks  fHghtened  me  as  he 
presented  it,  and  I  scatre  knew  what  I  did,  or  I  should  not  have  drank  it.  I  shall  never  more 
•ee  ray  family^parents— mamma,  nor  yet  Reuben.  Oh  God,  protect  and  guide  them  !  Oh, 
Editha,  Editha  !  why,  why  have  you  left  me  ?**  As  she  concluded  she  rose  from  her  seat  to 
oalU  but  found  the  giddiness  in  head  too  great  to  suffer  her  to  make  any  exertion,  and  reeling 
towmrds  the  bed  the  threw  hervelf  upon  it,  convinced  she  should  rise  no  more. 

All  was  now  still  throughont  the  house ;  lust  and  villany  alone  were  wakhig,  and  in  the 
form  of  Fitzmorris,  stole  into  the  chamber  :  like  the  hateful  foe  of  mankind,  darkness  Was  best 
mftcd  to  his  deeds  -.  he  ttierefore  had  extinguished  his  candle  befbre  he  entered,  and  was  not 
ft  little  aurpriied  to  find  a  light  burning  on  the  table,  and  Anna  dressed,  though  in  a  lethargic 
and  deathlike  sleep,  her  cap,  handkerchief,  and  the  contents  of  the  casket  lying  scattered  on 
the  floor,  where  they  had  fS»llcn  as  she  attempted  to  riee. 

He  Judged  rightly,  that  the  strength  of  the  potion  had  overpowered  her,  and  rejoiced  to 
find  the  effect  so  (kvourafole  to  his  wi^es.  Determined  to  feast  his  eyes  with  her  beauty 
before  he  axtiaguished  the  light,  as  there  was  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  her  awakening, 
he  approached,  and  for  a  moment  contemplated  the  enchanting  loveliness  of  her  face  and 
perioa,  licentiousness  adding  a  deeper  crimson  to  his  cheek  than  even  the  flush  of  wine.  He 
stooped  to  embrace  her,  but  a  convulsive  smile  at  that  instant  overspreading  her  face,  displayed 
the  beauteous  dimples  of  her  cheek,  which,  however  they  might  have  charmed  any  other 
beholder,  appeared  to  have  a  different  effect  upon  Fttenorris,  who  gave  a  momentary  start  • 
but  instantly  recovering  himeelf,  snatched  up  her  hand,  and  imprinted  it  with  an  ardent  kiss  * 
bat  as  suddenly  again  dropping  it,  he  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment — a  voice  more  than 

haman  appeared  to  sound  in  his  ears^  clammy  sweat  hung  on  his  forehead the  intemperate 

fsver  of  passion  gave  way  to  the  eold  sliiverings  of  an  ague,  and  desire  was  lost  in  amazement 
and  liorror 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
"IiTFSRNAL  remembrancer,  what  dost  thou  here?'*  at  length  exohdmcd  Fitzmorris.  '*  Not  all 
the  malice  of  hell  could  have  conjured  up  such  another  petrifying,  though  silent  monitor.  Is 
it  ttot  sofficient  that  my  whole  life  has  been  embittered  by  my  weak  contrition,  but  that  I 
must  also  be  moved  thus  by  the  sight  of  a  paltry  ring !  May  no  two  be  alike  ?  Doubtless 
they  may ;  and  though  alone,  I  am  ashamed  to  <^ive  way  to  so  womanhh  a  folly." 

With  these  words,  he  again,  yet  with  the  utmost  agitation,  raised  her  hand,  and  drew  off 
the  ring  that  caused  the  alarm;  Anna  at  the  same  moment  uttering  a  deep  and  piercing 
groan,  which  added  fresh  terror  to  bis  guilt-struck  heart ;  but  soon  recovering,  he  hastily 
appreached  the  candle  to  examine  the  trinket  more  minutely ;  but,  far  from  deriving  tho 
eatisfaction  he  expected,  foand,  to  Ms  yet  greater  dismay,  it  was  the  very  identical  one  he 
dreaded,  and  particularly  identified  by  the  initials  on  the  reverse.  His  first  surprise  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  overpowered  the  ftimes  of  wine,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  recall  some 
painful  and  long  banished  remembrances.  Seating  himself  at  the  table,  lost  in  thought,  he 
fia«d  his  eyes  on  Anna,  with  a  curiosity  that  totally  overcame  every  other  consideration ;  this, 
however,  soon  gave  place  to  alarm,  for  he  now  perceived  her  so  violently  disordered  by  the 
poUoo  she  had  swallowed,  that  her  wbole  firame  appeared  onitiersaHv  oonvulsed. 

Fear  was  now  his  predominant  passion  ;  for  sliould  ilie  die  thus  suddenly,  it  mf^t  have 
ferious  consequences;  Mrs  Palmer  would  be  immediately  apprised,  and  miq^  cause  her  to 
he  opened,  in  which  eaae,  perfaapa,  the  whole  vttiany  would  be  discDfered.  In  diort,  big 
jeaMitiona  were  of  that  Uftd,  that  iwh  laea  alooe  omUd  oaly  deeerve,  or  «v«r  eatperience. 
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He  now  hung  over  her,  not  with  pasiion,  that  was  vanished,  hut  with  the  moit  acuta 
anguish,  dreading,  as  the  convulsions  increased,  that  he  should  aee  her  expire.  At  length, 
though  still  senseless,  she  hegao  to  scream,  and  that  so  loud  that  he  was  convinoed  it  mmt 
eoho  throughout  the  house,  and  perhaps  awaken  Editha  or  Julia  (for  he  did  xiot  mueh  fetr 
the  housekeeper),  who  he  had  no  doubt  would  immediately  hasten  to  the  spot  TUi 
supposition  made  him  at  first  determine  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  Anna  heooming  luddM^ 
more  quiet,  though  evidently  struggling  for  life,  he  listened,  and  the  house  appearing  perfeetiy 
still,  ventured  to  remain  and  sprinkle  her  face  with  water,  at  the  same  time  vowing,  that  if 
she  escaped  with  life,  he  would  never  more  have  recourse  to  such  desperate  means ;  evci 
the  horror  and  amazement  occasioned  by  the  ring  vanishing  on  the  contemplation  of  her 
agonies.  While  thus  employed  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  hasty  opening  of  the  door, 
and  turning  round,  to  his  still  further  dismay  and  vexation,  perceived  Julia  at  his  elbow,  whob 
awakened  by  the  screams,  had  only  staid  to  put  on  a  petticoat,  before  she  ran  to  the  q^ 
from  whence  she  conjectured  they  proceeded. 

Though  Julia  started  at  the  sight  of  Fitzmorris  thus  employed,  and  at  such  an  hovi 
yet  his  confusion  more  than  doubled  hers ;  but  passion,  assisted  by  his  natural  arroganci^ 
after  a  moment  overcame  every  other  feeling;  he  bade  her  be  gone,  demanding  whit 
business  she  had  there. 

"  Business  !'*  repeated  Julia;  ** business  I  more  proper  me  ask  what  business  you  here?— 
No  you  slave  now,  massa.  Me  dream  horrid  dreams-hear  poor  missey  cry  0ttt---8o  nm  aai 
see  what  matter.** — "  And  so  did  I  also,"  replied  Fitzmorris,  recovering  his  usual  cunniai^ 
and  smoothing  his  ruffled  brow.  "  I  heard  Miss  Palmer  scream,  and  not  being  gone  to  bed, 
hastened  hither,  and  found  her  as  you  ^ee,  I  fear  in  the  agonies  of  death.  You  observed^ 
Julia,  that  I  was  sprinkling  her  face  with  water  when  you  entered.*' — *'  Oh  yes  I  roe  see  dst 
sure  enough :  but,  massa,  why  you  no  call  ?  Poor  soul,*'  continued  she,  hanging  piteously 
over  Anna,  **  she  die.  Oh,  she  never  wake  more,  den  her  moder  die  too.  Oh  1  wish  nefcr 
come  here." — **  Wish  you  had  never  come  here  T  answered  Fitzmorris  in  a  rage,  which  he 
could  not  immediately  repress ;  **  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  black  devil  ?  Do  yov 
think  anybody  has  killed  her  ?"  But  instantly  recollecting  the  folly  of  exasperatusg  her,  be 
added — **  I  am  much  grieved  for  her,  can  you  judge  what  ails  her  ?*'-~*' No,  bless  heuif* 
answered  Julia,  gazing  on  her;  *< never  see  nobody  so  but  once— she  die !  Poormolatto! 
you  remember  pretty  Jenny,  massa?*'— "Damn  you]"  exclaimed  Fitzmorris,  rage  sgiin 
overpowering  cunning,  "  Name  her  again,  and  you  shall  have  cause  to  repent  it."— 
■*  Repent,  massa !  for  what — for  speak  truth  ?  Dat  no  harm  sure  in  free  country  ?  No  slave 
here — no  whipping-post."— "  But  there  are  pistols,  infernal  torment  1**  replied  Fitzmorriii 
**  and  if  you  do  not  hold  your  tongue,  those,  or  something  worse,  shall  be  your  portion.**.' 

Anna  at  that  moment  began  to  struggle  afresh,  and  to  scream  more  violently  than  befoie; 
the  dispute  was  therefore  forgotten  in  her  danger,  Fitzmorris  and  Julia  both  assisting  her  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  whole  night ;  Fitzmorris,  with  seeming  concern,  towards  monum 
calling  the  housekeeper  and  Editha,  informed  them  that  he  had  been  first  alarmed  I7 
hearing  Anna's  screams ;  and  fearing  some  ill  had  befallen  her,  he  repaired  to  her  apartmeiti 
and  found  her  as  they  now  beheld  her. 

Editha,  half  distracted  at  the  situation  of  her  friend,  was  the  first  that  mentioned  medied 
assistance :  nor  had  the  frowns  of  her  father,  which  used  to  silence  her  in  a  moment,  the 
least  effect.  **  Alas  T  cried  she,  **  what  was  night,  or  the  distance  from  Hounslow  1  I 
would  myself  have  almost  flown  in  such  a  case  for  any  human  creature,  and  much  more  ftr 
my  beloved  Anna.** 

Fitzmorris,  thus  pressed,  ordered  his  old  housekeeper  to  go  to  the  town  and  procure  helpb 
'  as  he  well  knew  she  would  be  absent  the  longest  time;  judging  that,  if  Anna  survived,  the 
effects  of  the  potion  must,  by  her  return,  be  exhausted,  and  beyond  the  power  of  beinf 
discovered  by  the  person  she  brought  with  her. 

Fitzmorris  judged  rightly,  the  strength  of  his  infernal  dose  being  evaporated,  but  not  ee 
its  effects.  Anna  soon  after,  with  heavy  and  repeated  groans,  opened  her  eyes,  and  eastinf 
them  moarnfuUy  around,  they  rested  on  Editha,  who,  enraptured  to  see  her  a  moment  free 
from  the  dreadful  convubions  in  which  she  had  so  long  struggled,  threw  herself  by  her  skl» 
and  watered  her  iace  with  her  tears.    Anna  hi  a  few  minates  began  to  appear  sensible  of  Imt 
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attentionf ;  and,  throwing  her  armi  around  her  neck,  ezdaimed,  though  fSuntlyi-»*<  Oh!  the 
wine !  the  wine  !" 

Had  the  sentence  of  death  that  moment  been  pronounced  against  Fitzmorrls,  it  could 
not  have  produced  a  more  striking  effect :  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  his  face  turned  to 
a  ghastly  pale,  and  his  teeth  chattered,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of  an  ague.— *<  She— she— is  deli* 
rious  !**  at  length  hesitated  he ;  **  she  drank  no  wine  but  a  glass  with  you,  Editha :  that, 
you  know,  could  not  hurt  he/  I  Her  head  is  affected,  and  she  merely  says  what  first  strikes 
bear  imagination. '' 

Fitsmorris's  agitation  was  not  lost  on  either  Editha  or  Julia,  but  caused  different  surmises 
in  each  bosom ;  the  former  simply  wondered  at  his  confusion ;  while  the  latter  found  her 
futpidons  corroborated  by  his  behaviour ;  and  she  surmised  the  truth,  for  she  knew  her 
former  tyrant  capable  of  similar  villany. 

At  length  the  old  housekeeper  returned,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  who,  examining  the 
iribate  of  Anna,  declared  her  in  a  high  fever.  Fitzmorrls  immediately  caught  at  this  report, 
and  affirmed  that  she  was  delirious,  as  a  fresh  proof  to  strengthen  the  decision  ;  rejoicing  to 
find  himself  so  apparently  safe  from  detection,  he,  too,  collected  his  scattered  spirits,  and 
became  as  boldly  calm  in  guilt  as  others  are  in  conscious  innocence. 

Fitsmorris's  assertion  that  Anna  was  delirious,  was  not,  however,  entirely  without  founda* 
tk>n ;  for  though  she  had  intervals  of  recollection,  yet  her  head  was  greatly  deranged. 

At  length  she  began  to  appear  more  composed ;  and  Fitzmorrls  left  the  apartment,  ordering 
the  reluctant  Editha  to  attend  him,  and  make  breakfast. 

The  discourse  turned  entirely  on  Anna,  concerning  whom  Fitzmorrls,  more  particularly 
than  before,  questioned  his  daughter,  who,  however,  without  falsehood,  gave  simply  such 
answers  as  she  conceived  would  raise  her  in  his  estimation,  being  well  aware  of  the  deference 
he  paid  to  fortune,  showing  him  also  the  pearl  bracelets  which  she  had  the  evening  before 
presented  her ;  and  asking  timidly,  in  her  turn,  if  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  Mrs  Palmer 
should  be  immediately  acquainted  with  her  illness. 

«  By  no  means^*'  replied  he,  peremptorily ;  "  a  few  days  will,  I  hope«  render  it  needless  ; 
it  would  therefbre  be  only  alarming  her  to  no  purpose." 

Fitzraorris  would  fain  have  introduced  the  subject  of  the  ring,  but  guilt  made  him  cautious ; 
be  dreaded  lest  Anna  might  hereafter  recollect  she  went  to  bed  with  it  on,  and  also  had  no 
expectation  that  his  daughter  knew  anything  respecting  it. 

«•  Do  you  not  think  it  very  extraordinary,  sir,"  said  Editha,  "  that  Anna*s  mind  should 
dwell  on  the  wine  she  drank  last  night  at  supper  ?  I  recollect,  too.  that  even  before  she  went 
bo  bed,  she  said  the  wine  had  disordered  her.  and  that  it  was  very  disagreeable  when  she  drank 
it ;  had  not  tnat  circumstance  better  be  mentioned  to  the  doctor  when  he  comes  again  ?*' 

Fitzmorrls  muttered  an  oath  between  his  teeth,  unnoticed  by  his  daughter,  to  whom  he 
nplied,  *'  No,  fool ;  if  the  wine  had  been  injurious,  would  it  not  also  have  affected  you?" — "  I 
should  suppose  so,  sir,"  answered  Editha,  mildly ;  *'  yet  she,  it  is  plain,  attributes  her  illness 
lo  that  cause ;  and  I  have  heard  my  aunt  say  that  wine  is  adulterated  with  unwholesome 
drugs  to  render  it  intoxicating.*' — **  Dolt !  idiot  V*  exclaimed  Fitzmorrls,  stamping  on  the 
ground  with  rage,  '*  begone  I  leave  the  room  1  No,  now  I  reflect,"  continued  he,  calling  her 
back,  *'  the  fever  may  be  communicative ;  do  not,  therefore,  go  into  Miss  Palmer's  apartment ; 
yoa  will  only  humour  her  whimsies ;  and,  without  being  of  service,  catch  the  malady." — **  Not 
go  iato  Miss  Palmer's  chamber,  sir !"  said  Editha,  bursting  into  tears.  '*  Oh  1  do  not  keep 
me  from  Anna !  she  loves  me,  as  I  do  her,  dearly ;  and  no  one's  attentions  will  be  so  well 
reoeived  as  mine.  Indeed,  I  mean  no  offence  ;  I  simply  thought  the  wine— ^' — ''  Curse  the 
«^e  !— again  am  I  to  be  tormented  with  the  subject  1  Fool,  would  you  infer  that,  as  I  served 
ber  with  it,  she  was  poisoned  ?" — *'  Poisoned,  sir  1"  repeated  Editha,  shuddering ;  *'  oh,  my 
father  1  how  can  you  thus  cruelly  treat  your  poor  child  ?"— "  Begone,  then,  to  your  own 
apartment,"  said  he ;  **  I  will  think — consider — and  let  you  know  my  resolution  in  half  an  hour." 

Editha  Immediately  obeyed  and  retired,  shocked  at  the  behaviour  of  her  father,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  sorrow  at  the  situation  of  Anna. 

Fitzmorrls,  on  being  left  alone  for  some  time,  walked  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  great 
disorder ;  he  saw  with  horror  that  the  allusion  Anna  made  to  the  wine  had  impressed  itself  on 
the  mind  of  his  daughter,  and  trembled  for  the  consequence.  At  length  he,  however,  resolved 
ta  tcimove  Editha,  under  pretence  that  the  fever  was  oommunicative ;  to  eall  in  more  assistance^ 
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if  necessary,  to  Anna ;  and  at  all  events,  if  there  was  no  change  hr  the  better  in  two  daji,  to 
send  off  an  express  to  Bath  for  Mrs  Palmer. 

Editba,  on  leaving  her  father,  had  retired  to  her  own  room,,  and  sat  weeping  alone  when 
Julia  entered,  she  having  left  Anna  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  oare  of  the  housdbeeper. 
"  Ah,  Julia  !*'  said  Editha,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?  my  father  has  forbidden  me  to  oome  into  Aniuffe 
chamber,  lest  I  should  catch  the  fever  T — **  You  no  catch  the  fbver,  nusaey**'  refdied  Jdb; 
"  she  say  only  wine  make  sick.  Ah  !  missey,  me  see  all  night  iong>  when  moasa  no  let  yea  h 
call — so  fast  asleep— eyes  open — shock  your  heart — ^laugh — scream — cry— nererwake^nisBByi* 
— **  It  is  very  odd,  Julia,**  said  Editha.;  "  I  never  heard  of  any  one  before  being  attaokad  m 
so  strange  a  manner.**—'*  Nor  me,  only  once  before.  Poor  mulatto  Jenny,  she  more,  wom 
than  missey.  Oh  !  me  glad  me  bad  dream  last  uight— make  me  hear  poor  child  israHii' 
—•"And  could  you  conjecture,'*  replied  Editha,  **what  had  disordered  the  mnlatte?  I 
remember  her  well ;  she  died  about  a  year  before  ray  mother.** — **  Ah,  missey  !  me  knowvay 
well — ^you  moder  well  know,  too,  what  kill  her.  Your  fader  tease,  tease  poor  mulatto,  beesM 
she  pretty ;  but  Jenny  love  your  moder,  have  no  ting  to  say  with  your  fader.  One  sight  yev 
fader  make  she  drink  glass  punch — den  poor  Jenny  sleep— sleep— sleep— no  strength*  mt  ttfc 
— den  massa  use  ill.  Poor  Jenny  cry  so  sadly,  and  tell  me«-me  tell  me-^me.  tell  yon  maiv 
—moder  try  comfort  poor  Jenny— Jenny  have  no  oomfort — poor  Jenny  die— miseey  not  live 
long— so  grieve  !** — '*  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  Editha,  her  £ice  and  neck  oovered  with  adoip 
crimson,  *'you  must  surely  mistake.  Did  you  see  Jenny  during  the  time  she  slept ?"-«.*'  8eef 
ah  see,  sure  enough.  Jenny  sleep  all  day  ;  only  fit  make  know  she  alive ;  just,  like  sriwgi 
only  more  worse." 

Editha*s  head  now  sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  she  only  replied  by  entreating  Jttlia»  on  no  pw- 
tence  whatever,  to  leave  Anna  a  moment.  She  was  no  sooner  alone  than  she  gave  free  wt 
to  her  tears,  and  recollected  with  horror  some  circumstances  that  corroborated  JuUa's  rtoiy, 
such  as  the  affection  and  pity  her  mother  always  expressed  for  the  young  mulatto^  nd  thi 
dislike  her  father  had  to  bear  her  named.  She  also  remembered  that,  on  the  evening  beiHa 
he  had  fetched  their  wine  from  the  sideboard,  though  there  was  a  bottle  on  the  table-«a  trifle 
which  she  at  the  time  thought  immaterial,  but  now  assisted  to  strengthen  hor  £Mn» 

Editha  knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue ;  she  wished  to  save  her  father's  honow;  but 
determined  also,  though  she  should  never  see  Anna  more,  to  rescue  her  from  the  isnprr '""ti 
had  imprinted  on  her  mind ;  she  therefore  resolved,  should  her  father  insist  Oa  ae|ientiag  her 
from  Anna,  to  write  to  Mrs  Palmer,  though  without  signature,  and  inform  her  that  ilia's 
health  was  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

Fitzmorris  at  that  moment  sent  for  her  down  stairs ;  and  on  her  entrance  informed  ho^ 
with  more  than  usual  kindness,  that  the  surgeon  had  again  seen  Anna,  and  declared  the  knt 
yet  higher  than  in  the  morning ;  therefore  be  could  not  risk  her  life  by  continuing  her  io  neh 
a  situation,  and  would  therefore  take  her  to  a  school  in  Hounslow  until  the  danger  was  ena 
He  also  told  her  his  valet  was  arrived,  and  Mrs  Fitzmorris  was  much  the  same  as  the  dif  ^ 
before.  Editha  courisied  acquiescence,  though  never  had  her  heart  felt  so  cold  to  theeo»* 
mands  of  her  father;  never  before  had  she  contemplated  him  with  so  little  reverenee;  \Kt 
the  sorrows  of  her  mother,  the  death  of  the  mulatto,  and  the  situation  of  Anna  at  thst  ae* 
mcnt,  obliterated  every  other  idea. 

It  may  easily  be  surmised  it  was  the  fever  Fitzmorris  was  fearful  of;  he  dreaded  eveaihr 
eye  of  his  own  child,  and  shuddered  lest  her  belief  should  strengthen  th^  assertion  of 
respecting  the  wine. 

Editha  had  no  sooner  returned  to  her  apartment  (for  the  old  housekeeper  remainii^ 
Anna,  she  did  not  dare  to  enter  that  lest  her  father  should  hear  of  it)  than  she  sat  down  aii 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs  Palmer,  but  without  signature,  and  simply  containing  these  lines^t— 

^*  Madam, — Your  dear  daughter  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill ;  I  wish  you  oould  omie  l» 
her.    I  hope,  however,  she  is  in  no  immediate  danger.     Show  this  to  no  one. 

"  From  your  fnend." 

When  Editha  had  concluded  and  folded  her  letter,  it  first  struck  her  that  she  did  notkMT 
Mrs  Palmer's  address  at  Bath,  not  being  aware  that  the  residencesof  all  new-comers  in  tb^d^ 
are  easily  discovered.  For  some  time  she  was  puzzled  how  to  act,  but  at  length  deten^irf: 
to  send  it  at  all  events,  and  also  to  write,  in  case  that  shoukl  miscarry,  one  to  Godwin,  wlMI 
address  she  well  knew,  having  often  seen  Anna  direct  letters  to  her  mother  and  tht  Mt^ 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

ITIThilb  the  innocent  Anna  wa»  thus  ui  the  power  of  a  wretch  whose  passions  knew  no  con- 
'^ol,  the  family  at  Inglewood  were  performing  the  last  duties  to  Emma,  whose  request 
respecting  the  manuscript  had  been  strictly  obeyed. 

William  and  Fanny,  truly  judging  it  could  contain  nothing  but  what  would  tend  towards 
giving  additional  pain  to  their  aged  parent,  determined  to  have  no  auditors  whatever  to  the 
perusal,  willing  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  errors  of  Emma,  even  to  their  own  children. 

Accordingly,  one  night,  when  the  whole  family  were  retired  to  rest,  they,  in  their  own 

-ebamber,  prepared  to  begin  the  narrative — William  taking  up  the  manuscript,  which  in  many 

;  places  was  scarcely  legible  from  tears — Fanny,  her  head  reclined  on  her  hand,  listening  with 

■attention,  sorrow,  and  mingled  dread,  to  the  recital  of  vices  that  filled  her  with  horror,  while 

William  began  as  follows :— - 

**  Confess  your  sins  to  God,  and  recapitulate  them  to  your  own  heart,  were  the  words  of 
*thiB  venerable  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  being,  and  who  yet,  in  spite  of  my  manifold  transgres- 
lions,  has  poured  balm  into  my  soul,  by  not  spurning  my  unfeigned  though  late  contrition. 
i  dare  not,  however,  prefix  his  honoured  name  to  this  black  recital,  for  a  prostitute  has  no 
-daim  to  that  of  a  worthy  family ;  to  such  she  is  virtually  dead,  and,  like  a  rotten  branch,  cut 
-off  from  the  parent  stock.  Emma  alone  will  I  then  call  myself;  and  may  the  name  be  for- 
gotten and  obliterated  with  me ;  for  I  have  overwhelmed  a  father  with  sorrow,  and  raised  the 
-burning  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheeks  of  a  mother. 

**  With  a  bleeding  heart  I  will  truly  retrace  my  crimes.    Ah !  would  to  heaven  that  either 

tears  or  prayers  could  obliterate  them  ! — but  they  are  too  heinous ;  and  though  they  have 

rendered  life  hateful,  yet  my  guilty  soul  sinks  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  for.  the  fascinating 

tenets  that  first  beguiled  me  are  vanished.     Horror  alone  now  strikes  my  guilty  mind,  and 

'loudly  proclaims,  that  even  the  grave  affords  no  peace  for  such  as  have  wilfully  incurred  such 

•^  weight  of  sin  and  shame. 

**  Oh,  painful  remembrance  of  forfeited  happiness  and  the  pleasurable  days  of  innocence — 
rwould  I  could  recall  ye  ! — but  ye  are  fied  for  ever,  and  nothing  is  now  left  of  the  once  gay  and 
liiappy  Emma,  but  an  emaciated,  polluted  shadow  !— sad  monument  of  the  effects  of  vice  i 
Ah  I  would  to  heaven  I  could  persuade  one  misguided  daughter  of  folly  to  dash  from  her  lips 
'the  gilded  cup  which  holds  the  empoisoned  draught  of  flattery,  or  snatch  back  one  victim  firom 
the  paths  of  destruction  ;  but  as  I  have  lived,  so  shall  I  die  in  vain. 

*<  When  you  read  this,  my  beloved  friends,  I  trust  I  shall  be  consigned  to  the  silent  grave, 

.  insensible  of  the  shame  that  must  otherwise  overwhelm  me,  on  having  my  crimes  thus  laid 

-open.     Oh,  William,  on  you  at  this  awful  moment  I  particularly  call,  when  my  guilty  soul  is 

shuddering  before  its  Creator.     Hear  my  request ;  hate  me  not,  my  brother.  Alas  1  I  repent, 

.and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.    Remember  our  days  of  happy  infancy,  when  hand  in  hand  we 

.walked  together.     At  a  more  advanced  age,  you  saved  my  lire  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged 

,bulL     Oh,  William,  had  I  died  then,  how  happy— what  guilt  had  I  been  spared— what  anguish 

jrou  would  have  escaped !     Oh,  remember  your  joy  as  you  bore  me  home  unhurt  to  my 

parents ;  how  fondly  you  kissed  my  cheek  as  you  gave  me  to  my  mother's  arms ;  remember 

.  all  this,  my  brother,  and  do  not  curse  my  memory. 

**  I  will  now  begin  the  narrative  of  shame ;  but,  alas  !  my  hand  trembles,  and  my  eyes  are 

tlhn  with  tears.    Unavailing  sorrow  I  thou  art  now  too  late  I  in  the  days  of  my  delusion  my 

hand  was  steady,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  with  the  intoxication  of  vanity  1    You  know  all  pre- 

'  vious  to  my  going  abroad— I  will  therefore  speak  from  that  period ;  yet  no^t  is  not  sufficient ; 

1  will  probe  my  guilty  heart  with  the  recapitulation  of  the  insensibility  I  showed  to  my 

,  mother's  grief  at  my  departure,  and  the  little  respect  I  paid  to  my  father's  admonitions.     I 

tore  myself  from  their  encircling  arms ;  pleasure  appeared  almost  to  give  me  wings  to  reach 

.  London.     You,  William,  seemed  hurt  at  my  unfeeling  conduct,  and  bade  me  farewell  in  a 

(Voice  less  tender  than  usual ;  but  I  was  deaf  to  all,  and  leaping  into  the  chaise,  soon  wiped  off 

the  tears  that  had  involuntarily  escaped  me. 

•*  Edwia  WM  ttDQominQnly  thoughtftil  darmg  the  whole  journey,  and  I  recollect  told  me 
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not  to  mention  to  Mrs  Delmer  on  my  arrival  how  much  be  was  attached  to  Agones,  as,  he  said, 
she  had  dissuaded  him  from  the  match,  and  it  might,  improperly  divulged,  injure  his  ftiture 
prospects. 

*'  On  my  arrival  in  town,  all  contributed  towards  my  undoing.  Dress,  pleasui-e,  flattery, 
at  once  assailed  my  weak  mind.  Whitmore  had  the  art  to  persuade  me  he  should  obtain  & 
divorce  from  his  wife,  and  would  marry  me.  I  also,  by  degrees,  imbibed  his  tenets,  and 
became  a  professed  free-thinker,  for  he  used  to  engage  me  in  controversies  that  I  was  notable 
to  defend ;  and  bear  down  my  reason  by  his  volubility  and  erroneous  maxims,  dressed  Iq 
flowery  language,  until  I  was  forced  to  yield  the  point,  though  at  the  same  time  my  heart 
bore  testimony  of  their  fallacy.  The  discovery  of  Edwin*s  marriage  was  first  revealed  to  me 
by  Whitmore,  who  had  heard  it  from  his  wife's  gallant,  and  who  doubtless  gained  the  inteQi. 
gence  from  that  Iady*s  having  caused  Edwin  to  be  watched. 

"  Alarmed  at  a  quarrel  he  had  in  consequence  with  Darleville,  in  an  evil  hour,  forsaken  ot 
God,  I  consented  to  accompany  him,  firmly  persuaded  that  in  a  short  time  I  should  be  his 
wife.  But  in  France,  fascinated  by  pleasure  and  dress,  I  became  his  mistress;  and, by i 
natural  degradation,  was  soon  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  situation,  having  sufficiently  imbibed 
his  ideas  to  pride  myself  in  seeing  how  much  he  was  devoted  to  me,  uncompelled  by  religion 
or  law  ;  so  that,  when  he  afterwards  informed  me  how  great  a  divorce  must  injure  his  fortune, 
I  readily  gave  up  the  thought.  In  short,  my  only  ambition  was  to  reigpi  in  his  heart ;  I  knew 
no  happiaess  but  his  affection,  no  wish  beyond  giving  him  pleasure.  All,  however,  was  not 
calm  within :  my  heart  frequently  reproached  mc,  and  I  stifled  reflection  as  much  as  possible. 
I  sometimes  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  my  friends,  whom  I  regarded  as  given  up  for  ever ; 
for  I  could  not  bear  the  most  distant  idea  of  a  meeting  with  those  whose  tenderness  I  ba'd  m 
ungratefully  repaid. 

*'  We  staid  some  short  time  at  Paris,  and  from  thence  travelled  to  Montpelier,  then  returned 
again  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Brussels,  where  the  unhappy  Whitmore  lost  his  life  in  the 
prime  of  his  days,  and  in  the  height. of  his  sins.  Oh,  merciful  Father,  have  pity  on  him! 
T^ursed  in  the  school  of  vanity,  he  imbibed  vices  and  destructive  tenets  from  those  improperly 
placed  around  him ;  had  his  education  been  virtuous,  he  perhaps  had  been  so  too.  How 
much  greater  my  crime !  Born  and  reared  with  beings  faultless  as  heaven  ever  created  mas, 
I  rushed  into  guilt,  and  erred  against  my  own  heart ! 

"  The  death  of  Whitmore  was  to  me  a  severe  blow,  though  it  did  not  awaken  me  to 
repentance,  my  whole  animosity  resting  against  Edwin.  Heaven,  alas !  sufiTered  him  to  be  the 
scourge  of  my  offences,  and,  great  God !  to  be  also  the  terminator  of  them.    - 

**  Perhaps,  at  the  time  of  Whitmore 's  death,  the  voice  of  gentleness  might  have  recalled ne 
to  the  paths  of  rectitude ;  but  Edwin's  was  harsh  and  hateful  to  me ;  for  how  could  a  mis 
who  had  violated  the  most  sacred  duties,  who  lived  himself  in  open  adultery,  and  whoa  I 
considered  as  the  murderer  of  Whitmore,  have  influence  to  persuade  me  to  abjure  vices  he 
was  equally  guilty  of?  To  return  home  was  horror — my  mother  dead,  and  I  the  guilty  cause, 
what  reception  could  I  hope  ?  Let  me  also  confess,  the  thoughts  of  giving  up  the  grandeur 
and  luxury  in  which  I  had  lately  lived,  had  its  weight  with  me. 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hartford,  who  attended  Whitmore  at  the  meeting  with 
Edwin,  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  serve  me,  or  rather  to  gratify  himself,  by  plunging  ne 
yet  deeper  in  error ;  he  had,  however,  art  enough  to  assume  merely  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship  to  beguile  me^a  trap  that  my  youth  and  inexperience  readily  gave  into ;  and,  to  aioid 
my  brother  Edwin,  I  readily  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  Holland,  from  whence  I  wis  to 
embark  for  England.  Naturally  volatile,  anxiety  soon  overcame  the  bitterness  of  my  sorrow. 
Hartford  was  profuse  in  his  attentions  and  presents,  and  plainly  began  to  show  his  views.  My 
heart  was  cold  to  love,  but  not  to  pride.  I  deliberated  :  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  oh 
shame  I  I  thought  his  protection  preferable  to  humiliating  myself  before  my  family.^  hi  short, 
five  months  after  Whitmore's  death,  I  became  his  mistress. 

**  All  thoughts  of  England  were  now  given  up ;  I  strove  to  banish  reflection ;  and  fimtoM 
doctrines  implanted  by  Whitmore,  regarded  the  life  I  led  as  nothing  more  than  acting  wboui^ 
ing  to  reason  and  nature.  The  temper  of  Hartford  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Whitmore; 
he  loved  show  and  pleasure,  and  spared  no  expense  to  gratify  my  taste  for  dreas,  but  he  pltyoi 
deep,  and  without  skill,  and  was  frequently  duped. 

''  Wbea  I  bad  been  with  Um  lomewhat  more  than  a  twelTemontbi  we'agreed  to  pan  • 
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ttrinter  at  Paris,  and  soon  reached  that  city.  I  was  now  quite  inured  in  my  situation  ;  my 
appearance  usually  procured  me  admiration,  and  I  sought  no  farther.  Character  I  regarded 
as  a  trifle  below  the  consideration  of  a  woman  of  understanding  and  spirit.  I  must,  however, 
confess,  that  I  dreaded  to  be  alone,  as  a  thousand  unpleasant  ideas  were  sure  to  intrude ;  and 
even  in  dreams  respecting  my  family,  have  I  frequently  awakened  myself  with  violent  par* 
roxysms  of  grief. 

"  One  evening  that  Hartford  had  been  in  company  with  some  Englishmen,  where  the  play 
was  more  than  commonly  deep,  he  lost  considerably,  doubled  and  trebled  his  bets,  but  was 
still  unsuccessful ;  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  made  a  final  throw  for  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  fortune,  which  was  before  this  considerably  impaired.  ,  The  cast  was  decisive, 
and  Hartford  found  himself  in  a  moment  deprived  of  all,  his  opponents  receiving  drafts  and 
securities  for  the  whole  he  possessed. 

*'  On  his  return  home,  his  appearance  alarmed  and  sh  ocked  me.  He  threw  himself  on  a 
chair,  uttering  an  unconnected  string  of  curses ;  and,  1  believe,  had  not  my  screams  alarmed 
the  domestics,  he  would  have  terminated  his  life  even  in  my  presence.  When  he  was  rather 
more  calm  I  learned  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  was  not  u  little  grieved  to  find  it  so  heavy,  both 
on  his  account  and  my  own ;  for  though  I  could  not  love  him,  his  kindness  and  generosity  had 
attached  me  to  him. 

"  *  Emma,*  said  he,  *  you  are  universally  admired  in  Paris,  and  I  cannot  be  so  greatly 
yoar  enemy  as  to  wish  you  to  suffer  for  my  misconduct ;  I  would  therefore  advise,  and  indeed 
wish  you,  to  accept  the  offer  of  some  man  of  fortune,  who  might  be  able  to  more  than  repay 
you  for  the  loss  of  me :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  resource  but  returning  to  England,  where, 
I  believe,  I  can  make  sufficient  interest  to  procure  a  commission ;  but  was  I  even  to  obtain 
that,  must  be  obliged  to  my  uncle,  who  has  very  rigid  notions ;  I  dare  not  take  a  female  com- 
panion with  me.  I  have  about  fifty  pounds  in  my  escrutoir,  which  we  will  divide :  half  that 
sum  will  carry  me  thither ;  and  perhaps,  with  the  remainder,  and  by  the  sale  of  some  of  your 
superfluous  appendages,  you  may  be  able  to  make  yourself  tolerably  easy  until  some  fortunate 
circumstance  occurs.' 

<*  Prostitution  was  not  yet  so  habitual  to  me,  but  my  soul  sunk  with  horror  at^  the  idea  of 
another  change ;  and  I  know  not  what  resolution  I  might  have  formed,  had  not  temptation, 
which  my  accursed  vanity  could  not  withstand,  again  fallen  in  my  way.  I  wished  to  assist 
Hartford,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  he  should  go  to  England  so  slenderly  provided ; 
•  I  therefore,  two  days  before  his  intended  departure,  went  in  the  hired  carriage,  which  we  had 
not  yet  discharged,  to  a  jeweller's,  and  informed  him,  that,  having  a  ne^  necklace  and  earrings 
setting,  I  wished  to  part  with  those  I  showed  him.  While  we  were  bargaining,  a  carriage 
irtoppcd,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  stepped  out  to  give  some  orders.  He  viewed  me  atten- 
tively ;  and  I  soon  recollected  him  for  a  financier,  whom  I  had  frequently  seen  at  different 
public  places,  and  whose  name  was  De  Forlaix.  As  I  did  not  choose  to  continue  my  business 
before  a  third  person,  I  left  the  jewels,  and  desired  the  man  to  let  me  hear  his  determination 
on  the  day  following,  the  financier  very  politely  leading  me  to  my  carriage. 

"Hartford's  loss  was  so  considerable  that  it  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  in  consequence 
reached  the  ears  of  De  Forlaix,  who,  on  the  jeweller's  informing  him  of  my  business,  readily 
surmised  the  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly. 

'*  The  jeweller  called  on  me  in  the  evening,  and  having  agreed  for  the  jewels,  he  respect- 
fully took  his  leave,  hoping,  as  he  expressed  himself,  *  that  they  were  not  going  to  lose  the 
finest  woman  in  Paris.*  Compliments,  however  gross,  were  always  pleasing  to  my  depraved 
heart ;  I  therefore  complaisantly  replied,  that  I  should  at  least  remain  some  time  longer  in 
that  city.  Having  forced  Hartford  to  take  about  seventy  pounds,  we  separated  with  con- 
cern on  both  sides,  but  without  anguish;  for,  as  I  had  never  loved  him,  my  greatest  afflic- 
tion was  how  I  should  afterwards  dispose  of  myself.  Sometimes  I  thought  of  parting  with 
all  my  superfluities,  of  returning  to  England,  and  learning  some  business  by  which  I  might 
obtain  a  livelihood :  but  I  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  idleness  and  disBipation  to 
form  a  determined  resolution  on  the  subject,  though  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say, 
that  I  believe  I  should  have  adopted  it,  had  not,  as  I  before  said,  temptation  again  beguiled 
me,  as  I  regarded  such  a  step  as  a  khid  of  preliminary  to  a  reconciliation  with  ray  friends. 

'*  On  the  morning  after  Hartford's  departure,  my  servant  informed  me  a  gentleman 
requested  to  speak  with  me  on  business.     Having  admitted  him,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
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to  find  it  De  Forlaiz. — *  Madam,*  said  he,  '  I  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  oa 
you  with  the  new  jewels  that  you  expected  some  days  since ;  I  hope  they  will  meet  your 
approbation ;  if  not,  any  alteration  shall  be  made  that  you  can  wish.* 

**  *  New  jewels  T  replied  I  with  astonishment ;  *  I  expected  none  ;  nor  can  I  judge  firom 
whence  such  a  mistake  proceeded.' 

**  *  Pardon  me,  madam,  it  is  no  mistake.  Did  you  not  say  some  days  past  to  the  jew- 
eller, where  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  that  you  had  a  new  necklace  and  earrings 
setting.' 

«*  *  It  is  true  I  said  so,*  answered  I,  somewhat  confused  at  my  duplicity  being  discovered ; 
'but  these  are  not  what  I  expected.* 

**  *  Indeed  but  they  are,*  replied  he, '  for  I  have  the  jeweller's  receipt  in  your  own  name 
ft>r  them,  and  you  would  hardly  have  paid  four  hundred  louis  for  what  you  did  not  approve.' 

**  He  then  placed  the  jewels  and  receipt,  which  was  in  the  name  of  Hartford,  before  me, 

adding, '  He  has  also  commissioned  me  to  return  your  jewels,  as  they  do  not  suit  him ;  and 

there  is  likewise  an  acknowledgment  for  the  two  hundred  which  he  advanced  for  them,  and 
which  you  cannot  deny  to  have  repaid,  as  I  know  to  the  contrary,  being,  your  agent  in  the 
business.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  you  have  any  more  commissions  to  execute,  you  see 
before  you  the  most  attentive  of  your  servants.' 

**  De  Forlaix's  intention^  were  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken ;  I  however,  for  the  present, 
declined  accepting  his  jewels ;  but  he  was  too  profuse  and  assiduous  to  be  long  denied  by 
a  woman  so  naturally  depraved.  In  fine,  a  short  month  beheld  me  transferred  to  a  third 
keeper. 

"  De  Forlaix  knew  no  bounds  either  in  his  affection  or  generosity  towards  me.  He  bad 
a  wife,  but  t^  that  circumstance  I  was  too  vile  to  make  an  objection ;  and  as  I  had  an  ample 
allowance,  and  was  inferior  to  no  woman  kept  in  Paris  for  splen4our,  gave  myself  no  concern 
on  any  other  subject. 

*M  had  lived  in  this  state  for  near  six  years,  when  one  evening,  in  the  public  walks,  I  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  an  English  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Davis.  He  was  about 
my  own  age,  handsome  and  accomplished,  but  dissipated  and.  thoughtless,  having,  in  the  pie- 
ceding  seven  years,  expended  a  respectable  property.  For  this  man  I  conceived  a  nuMt 
violent  affection ;  and,  regardless  of  the  kindness  of  De  Forlaix,  prostituted  my  person  withMii 
any  former  incentives,  for  I  had  no  wish  for  grandeur  or  dress  unsatisfied :  it  was  therefore 
depravity,  and  the  satisfaction  of  unbridled  passion,  that  alone  led  me  to  this  fresh  vice. 

**  Some  short  time  previous  to  my  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Davis,  I  'became  preg- 
nant— a  circumstance  that  gave  the  utmost  pleasure  to  De  ForlaiXi  who  had  no  children,  bat 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  prevent  me  from  forming  a  detested  intimacy  with  a  stranger* 
About  two  months  after  this  new  connection,  Madame  De  Forlaix  died  suddenly ;  and  same 
time  after,  my  situation  being  then  visible,  M.  De  Forlaix,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  thus 
addressed  mc : — '  Your  conduct,  my  dear  Emma,  during  an  intimacy  of  more  than  six  yean, 
has  been  all  I  could  wish,  and  your  present  situation  adds  to  my  affection  ;  I  therefore  pro- 
pose, when  a  decent  time  has  elapsed,  to  make  you  my  wife ;  I  am  rich  enough  to  defy 
censure ;  we  will  retire  to  one  of  my  country  seats,  where,  I  trust,  you  will  make  me  a 
happy  father.' 

**  The  generosity  of  this  offer  overcame  me  ;  conscious  unworthiness  made  me  unable  for 
some  moments  to  reply :  but  De  Forlaix,  resuming  the  conversation,  said — *  You  do  not 
answer  me,  Emma ;  you  change  colour :  surely  my  proposal  does  not  meet  your  displeasure?* 

*<  *  Displeasure,*  cried  I,  at  length  ;  *  alas  !  alas  1  how  is  it  possible  ?  but  you  do  not  con- 
sider what  you  say ;  my  former  life,  before  I  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  have  openly 
revealed ;  and  can  you  be  generous  enough  to  make  such  a  woman  your  wife  ?' 

<<  *  I  can,'  replied  he, '  for  a  woman  who  has  behaved  as  you  have  done  for  six  years  I  caff 
venture  to  trust  through  life;  besides,  our  marriage  will  legitimize  my  child,  who  will  by 
that  means  become  heir  to  my  fortune.  Your  former  misconduct  shall  be  entirely  forgotten* 
I  regard  your  first  deviation  as  an  error  of  youth ;  the  second  occasioned  by  necessity^ 
and  but  the  effect  of  the  first,  in  which  point  of  view  I  also  consider  your  complying  with 
my  proposals  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance.  You  have  frequently  lamented  being 
estranged  from  your  fomily ;  this  step,  I  flatter  myself,  may  concUiate  them ;  we  will  send 
them  a  certificate  of  our  marriage ;  and  some  months  hence,  perhaps,  I  may  take  ypv^te. 
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Englond ;  for  they  will  hardly  refuse  you  their  forgiveness  when  thev  find  you  so  advan- 
tageously married.* 

<'  The  compunction  for  my  falsehood  to  so  generous  a  man  was  too  powerful  to  suffer  me 
to  thank  him  as  I  ought ;  but  he  was  too  partial  to  me  to  attribute  my  emotion  to  the  right 
cause ;  and,  repeating  his  determined  resolution,  he  left  me.  I  was  no  sooner  alone  than  I 
began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed ,  the  advantages  I  must  unavoidably  reap  from  a  mar- 
riage with  Dc  Forlaix,  I  was  by  no  means  blind  to ;  it  would  at  once  give  me  respectability 
with  the  world,  at  least,  where  my  former  life  was  unknown.  I  should  be  secure  of  a 
competency,  my  child  of  a  good  fortune,  and  what  had  also  its  weight  with  me,  perhaps  in 
time  I  might  presume  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  my  friends.  My  affection  for  Davis 
was  a  considerable  impediment  to  this  scheme,  but  not  violent  enough  to  influence  me  to 
deoline  it ;  for  De  Forlaix  was  indubitably  the  father  of  my  child,  as  I  was  pregnant  two 
months  before  I  became  acquainted  with  Davis ;  1  therefore  determined  to  inform  him  of 
De  Forlaix's  generous  offer,  and  in  future  decline  all  acquaintance  with  him  ;  for,  abandoned 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  so  grossly  abusing  his  kindness,  and  bitterly 
reproached  myself  with  my  former  misconduct  Thus  determined,  I  wrote  to  Davis,  de- 
claring my  resolution,  and  entreating  him  to  give  up  all  future  thoughts'  of  me,  expressing, 
however,  the  pain  this  effort  cost  me.  Davis  was  of  a  disposition  not  easily  to  be  repulsed ; 
he  repHed,  that  if  I  was  determined,  he  must  perforce  submit ;  but  that  he  was  resolved  to 
see  me  at  all  events  once  more,  and  therefore  warmly  pressed  me  to  meet  him  at  his  own 
lodgings,  where,  shame  to  say,  I  had  frequently  been  before. 

'*  Had  my  intentions  been  really  virtuous,  I  should  have  answered  this  letter  by  a  positive 
denial,  confessed  my  unworthiness  to  De  Forlaix,  and  have  thrown  myself  and  expected 
infant  on  his  mercy ;  but  not  so  did  I  act ;  the  measure  of  my  iniquities  was  not  complete, 
and  the  sword  of  vengeance  trembled  over  my  guilty  head.  For  some  time  I  wavered,  but 
at  length  concluded  that  one  more  meeting  could  make  little  difference,  as  I  wished  to  part 
amicably  with  a  man  whom  I  persuaded  myself  I  loved :  I  therefore  returned  him  an  answer 
by  my  own  servant,  who  well  knew  letters  frequently  had  passed  between  us,  and  agreed  to 
see  him  on  the  following  evening,  provided  he  would  promise  to  require  no  future  interview. 
To  this  he  acquiesced ;  and  in  an  hour  fated  for  the  commencement  of  my  earthly  punish- 
ment. I  repaired  alone  to  his  lodgings,  little  aware  that  the  treachery  of  my  maid  had  that 
very  day  revealed  the  whole  correspondence  to  De  Forlaix.  My  own  conduct  had  taught  her 
dissimulation  and  ingratitude — could  I  then  wonder  that  she  followed  my  example  ?  Davis 
lived  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Paris,  in  a  house  situated  in  a  garden  belonging 
to  a  widow  woman,  who  with  his  servant  composed  the  whole  family. 

'*  The  fatal  night  of  this  meeting,  Davis  had  sent  his  man  out  on  business ;  so  that  this 
woman  alone  remained  below.  I  had  scarcely  been  there  five  minutes  before'a  loud  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  moment  after,  to  my  inexpressible  confusion,  the  voice  of 
De  Forlaix,  who  exclaimed,  in  answer,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  woman  who  had  denied  my  being 
there.  *  It  is  false — I  saw  her  enter ;  deny  her  at  your  peril  T  These  words  were  scarcely  arti- 
culated, when  we  heard  his  steps  on  the  stairs ;  and  a  moment  brought  him  to  the  door,  which 
was  only  secured  by  a  slight  and  crazy  lock.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection,  nor  was  I  capa- 
ble of  any ;  for,  overpowered  with  shame  and  confusion,  I  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  con- 
cealed my  face  with  my  hands.  Davis,  in  the  meantime,  had  snatched  up  a  pistol,  the  report 
of  which,  and  the  forcing  the  door,  were  both  instantaneous,  and  filled  me  witH  despair  and  hor- 
ror ;  for  starting  from  my  seat,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  De  Forlaix  on  the  floor, 
weltering  in  his  blood.  *  Ungrateful  woman  I*  exclaimed  he  in  a  faint  voice,  '  is  this  the  return 
for  my  partiality  and  unbounded  affection  !  Was  it  necessary  to  add  murder  to  fngratitude? 
Weak,  deluded  wretch  that  I  was*,  I  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of  your  confidential  ser« 
vant !  Alas  !  conviction  has  cost  me  dear !  the  hand  of  death  is  on  me  1* 

"  Exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fainted  as  he  uttered  the  last  word,  when,  thinking  he 
had  expired,  I  entirely  lost  all  knowledjre,  and  fell  on  the  floor ;  in  which  situation  Davis  took 
ma  in  his  arms,  and  bore  me  into  the  next  apartment.  Seating  me  on  a  chair,  he  returned 
to  the  chamber  where  De  Forlaix  still  remained  on  the  floor,  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
weeping  and  wringing  his  hands  over  him,  exclaimed  she  was  ruined  for  ever,  and  should  be 
punished  as  principal  in  the  murder. 

'*  Daris,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me,  laid  De  Forlaix  on  the  bed,  bound  iip  the  woundi  which' 
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was  in  the  shoulder,  and  when  he  came  to  himself,  assured  him  he  would  have  fanmediate  assist- 
ance ;  then  left  him  alone  with  the  woman,  securing  them  both  by  bolting  the  door  of  a  pas- 
sage that  separated  that  apartment  from  the  rest ;  he  then  returned  to  me,  who  was  just 
recovered  from  my  swoon. 

<* '  Emma,*  said  he.  In  great  agitation,  *  we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  De  Forlaiz,  I  fear,  is 
dying ;  I  have  secured  him  and  the  woman  at  least  for  some  time,  for  the  house  is  too  dis- 
tant from  the  public  road  for  them  to  give  a  speedy  alarm ;  the.  present  ^moment  is  therefore 
ours  and  perhaps  all  that  is  left  us  is  to  escape,  for  certain  death  awaits  us  if  we  remain ;  let  as 
then  fly ;  my  servant  will  return  in  an  hour,  at  farthest,  and  procure  assistance,  if  De  Porlaiz 
still  survives.  Nay,  do  not  hesitate ;  we  may  now  escape,  but  the  least  delay  will  render  it  im- 
possible.* 

*'  *  I  will  not  go,*  I  replied ;  '  unhappy  wretch  that  I  am,  I  am  still  no  murderer.' — *  In 
this  case,*  answered  he,  '  you  will  be  equally  involved  ;  I  therefore  again  entreat  you  to  fly. 
Say,  can  you  calmly  resolve  to  stay,  and  bear  the  torture?*—*  Oh,  heavens  !'  exclaimed  f, 
*  I  dare  not— I  will  indeecl  fly ;  but  whither?  without  friends  or  money,  .where  can  I  go?* 
— ^  To  Flanders/  replied  he ;  *  I  myself  am  but  indifferently  provided ;  however,  at  all  eventi, 
life  is  worth  preserving.'  More  conversation  passed ;  but  the  distraction  of  the  moment  pre- 
vents my  recalling  it  to  memory ;  I  only  recollect  that  I  obliged  Davis,  before  I  would  leave 
the  house,  to  go  again  to  De  Forlaix,  whom  he  found  much  in  the  same  state  he  had  left  him, 
except  that  his  binding  the  wound  had  stopped  the  blood.  He  then  again  secured  him  with 
the  woman  ;  and  taking  my  trembling  hand,  we  left  the  house  together,  our  whole  property 
consisting  in  about  fifty  louis-d'ors,  which  we  had  in  our  separate  podkets/' 

When  William  reached  thus  far  in  the  manuscript,  he  paused,  and  for  a  moment  laying  it 
down,  thus  addressed  his  wife  : — "  1  wonder  not,  my  beloved,  that  you  cover  your  face ;  sach 
recitals,  I  thank  heaven,  we  are  not  accustomed  to ;  even  my  blood  appears  to  chill  in  ny 
veins,  on  the  reflection  that  such  a  woman  ever  called  me  brother.** 

*'  Her  crimes,  I  trust,  are  expiated,"  replied  Fanny,  **  and,  thank  heaven,  we  alone  shall  be 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  them;  for  not  for  the  wealth  of  India  would  I  ever  have  onr 
dear  parent  shocked  with  the  recital.  But  proceed,  my  love ;  we  will  not  break  on  the  peace 
of  another  evening,  if  possible,  with  even  the  remembrance  of  what  we  hear  to-night." 

CHAPTER    XLIX. 
William  again  tooi^  up  the  manuscript,  which  for  nearly  a  page  was  almost  unintelligible,  the 
letters  being  in  several  places  effaced  by  tears,  but  which  appeared  to  contain  bitter  self- 
accusations  and  expressions  of  despair;  he  therefore  passed  it  over,  and  began  as  follows;— 

*'  We  travelled  night  and  day  until  we  passed  the  frontiers,  and  even  then  only  staid  until 
we  could  get  safely  to  England,  where  we  arrived  almost  without  clothes  or  money.  It  wss 
now  that  Davis  began  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colours  ;  too  indolent  to  exert  himself  for 
his  own  support  or  mine,  he  urged  me  to  prostitute  myself  for  both  !  I  had,  however^  sufl^nt 
spirit  to  resent  this  proposal  in  the  highest  terms ;  and  it  completed  the  disgust  I  had  for 
some  time  entertained  for  the  man  whom  I  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

*•  The  benefits  of  De  Forlaix  now  returned  ivith  double  force  to  my  memory ;  and  being 
deprived  of  them,  enhanced  their  value.  I  saw  myself  also  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother 
to  an  infant  who  would  be  bound  to  curse  me,  as  its  birth  must  now  be  infamous  ;  wheress, 
but  for  my  vice  and  folly,  its  mother's  shame  would  have  been  concealed  under  the  name  of  t 
respectable  father,  and  itself  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune ;  while  now,  on  the  contrary,  I 
dreaded  its  birth,  lest  it  should  share,  or  perhaps  increase,  my  own  miseries. 

«  Davis,  finding  his  endeavours  ineffectual  to  reduce  me  to  his  infamous  intentions,  even 
treated  me  with  brutality,  and  one  evening  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  give  me  repeated  blows. 
Stung  to  madness  by  this  insult,  my  rnge  knew  no  bounds ;    I  cursed  him  and  myself,  and 
calling  him  by  every  epithet  that  passion  could  dictate,  rushed  out  of  the  sorry  apartment, 
where  we  lodged,  leaving  him,  doubtless,  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  me. 

*'  Behold  me  now  a  wanderer  in  the  streets  of  London,  without  money,  or  even  a  place  to 

rest  my  head !    Suicide  was  my  resolve  ;  and  inquiring  the  road  to  a  village  I  had  beard 

named,  had  no  doubt  but  in  the  way  thither  I  should  meet  with  some  piece  of  water,  where  I 

at  least  might  terminate  my  earthly  woes ;  for  theTeflectlon  of  what  lu%ht  happen  bemftcr 

aerer  obtruded  oa  my.imagiiiation. 
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<*  Heaven,  however,  saved  me  from  that  crime ;  I  wandered  through  the  fields  in  vain,  and 
found  only  ditches  or  stagnant  pools,  too  shallow  for  my  purpose.  At  length,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  I  sunk  under  a  haystack  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  where  I  sought  my  pockets  for 
some  instruments  of  death,  but  found  neither  knife  nor  scissors.  Tears  were  now  my  only 
reftigd  ;  I  wept  until,  like  a  wearied  child,  I  fell  asleep,  my  late  pampered  body  exposed  to  the 
night  wind,  and  my  only  canopy  the  spacious  blessed  firmament.  I  awoke  at  day. break,  my 
spirits  not  only  recruited  by  rest,  but  also  the  idea  of  suicide  much  weakened.  I  sat  for  some 
time  pausing  what  method  I  should  pursue,  but  could  fix  on  none  determinedly ;  for  poor, 
friendless,  and  pregnant,  the  prospect  was  cold  and  dreary  before  me ;  all  application  to  my 
friends,  however,  I  was  now  more  firmly  than  ever  determined  against,  both  on  account  of  my 
poverty  and  situation. 

**  <  I  will  walk,'  said  I,  *  through  this  great  and  busy  city  to-day,  and  resolve  on  fyiture 
prospects ;  some  lucky  thought  may  perhaps  occur ;  if  not,  I  can  but  again  rest  here,  or  adopt 
the  determination  of  yesterday.  Oh,  Inglewood  !  happy  residence  (why  did  I  ever  leave 
thee),  thou  hast  no  grandeur  to  bestow,  but  thou  hast  content:  no  riches,  but  peace  and  ah 
unblemished  conscience :  no  pleasures  that  leave  a  sting  behind ;  no  pangs  of  remorse,  such 
at  I  now  feel.* 

**  The  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  cheerful  matins  of  the  lark,  I  had  long  been  a  stranger  to. 
*  Ah  !'  cried  I,  *  I  once  celebrated  the  return  of  mom  as  cheerfully  as  ye  do ;  but,  dead  to 
happiness;  the  glorious  sun  has  now  no  charms  for  me!*  I  advanced  towards  London,  rumin- 
ating on  my  melancholy  situation ;  for  the  clothes  I  had  on,  and  a  few  halfpence,  were  all  I 
jKWsessed ;  I  had  some  few  articles  of  raiment  at  Davis's  lodging,  but  those  I  determined  never 
to  claim,  as  it  could  not  be  done  without  again  seeing  the  man  whom  I  now  detested. 

"  After  I  had  wandered  some  hours,  I  began  to  experience  the  cravings  of  hunger  ;  and 
again  the  idea  of  self-destruction  came  strong  into  my  fancy ;  when  passing  a  shop,  containing 
a  variety  of  articles,  I  was  struck  with  these  words  on  the  window : — Money  lent  on  pledges. 
This  immediately  gave  rise  to  a  thought  that  I  before  had  no  idea  of.  I  had  in  my  pocket- 
book  a  miniature  of  Whitmore,  set  with  brilliants,  that  I  had  for  some  years  always  carried 
about  me,  and  this  for  two  reasons ;  the  first  of  which  was,  that  he  was  particularly  dear  to 
me ;  and  the  second,  that  the  picture  being  once  seen  by  Do  Forlaix,  he  had  appeared  dissa- 
tisfied that  I  preserved  so  carefully  the  remembrance  of  another  man.  From  this  period  I  had 
constantly  kept  it  concealed ;  nor  had  Davis  ever  seen  it,  or  he  had  doubtless  deprived  mo  of 
it,  as  he  had  before  done  of  my  watch.  Drawing  it,  therefore,  from  my  pocket-book,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  tottering  frame,  I  entered  the  shop,  and  presenting  it  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  requested  him  to  favour  me  with  the  utmost  sum  he  could  advance  on  it. 

**  The  fellow  having  viewed  me  with  an  impudent  stare,  doubtless  taking  mo  for  a  woman 
of  the  town,  replied,  '  A  devilish  handsome  fellow,  egad  !  you  have  been  crying,  I  see — ono  of 
your  old  favourites  I  suppose.  Well,  never  mind — ho  will  be  perfectly  safe  here — worse  luck 
now,  better  another  time— drink  a  glass,  and  keep  up  your  spirits ;  you  are  too  fine  a  woman 
not  to  have  plenty  of  business.' 

'*  Humiliated  as  I  was,  I  however  replied  tartly  to  this  insult ;  and  the  man,  after  a  number 
of  preliminaries,  lent  me  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  declaring  he  could  not  advance  a  shilling 
more.  With  this  I  departed,  comparatively  happy  to  what  I  was  before,  determined  to  pro- 
vide  some  food  immediately,  and  a  lodging  before  night.  Having  satisfied  my  appetite,  I  walked 
in  pursuit  of  an  apartment,  and  soon  found  one  suited  to  my  circumstances,  being  only  three 
shillings  per  week,  and  in  the  house  of  a  widow  who  kept  a  shop.  I  here  purchased  a  change 
of  raiment,  and  likewise  some  of  the  cheapest  things  I  could  procure  for  my  expected  child ; 
for  every  trifle  I  expended  made  me  tremble  for  the  future.  One  day,  that  I  had  been  out  to 
buy  a  loaf,  turning  hastily  round  the  corner  of  a  street,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  encountered 
Hartford  in  regimentals.  He  expressed  at  once  pleasure  and  pain  to  see  me,  the  distress  I 
had  undergone  being  visible  both  i^  my  person  and  habiliments.  He  informed  me,  that  his 
uncle,  with  some  difficulty,  had  procured  him  a  commission  on  his  arrival  in  England,  which 
was  all  he  had  now  to  trust  to ;  and  that  he  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  embark  for 
the  West  Indies,  where  his  regiment  was  ordered— desired  to  know  my  address— and  promised 
to  call  on  me  the  ensuing  morning. 

'*  Hartford  was  true  to  his  appointment,  and  I  related  all  that  had  befallen  me  without 
equivocation.  He  expressed  much  concern  for  my  misfortunes,  as  also  at  his  inability  to  assist 
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me  as  he  wished ;  but,  before  he  took  his  leave,  being  to  depart  on  the  morrov,  presented  me 
with  a  bank  note  for  twenty  pounds. 

**  In  about  a  month  after  this,  I  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  labour,  and  delivered  of  a 
lovely  girl.  Oh  God  1  the  cruel  remembrance  yet  wrings  my  heart !  with  what  anguish  did 
I  weep  over  her — with  what  bitterness  did  I  accuse  myself,  deprecating  my  folly  and  vice,  that 
had  ruined  her  even  before  she  saw  the  light  1  She  was  now  all  the  world  to  me ;  and,  nurang 
her  at  my  bosom,  I  appeared  to  live  for  her  alone. 

**  By  the  strictest  economy  my  money  lasted  seven  months,  at  which  time  my  babe  was 
uncommonly  strong  for  her  age  ;  it  was  now  that  poverty  appeared  to  me  with  redonbM 
horror,  as  the  slender  diet  I  could  obtain  likewise  deprived  her  of  her  proper  nutrkneni.  J 
can  truly  affirm,  that  I  had  no  intention  to  return  to  a  life  of  prostitution,  but  cath^r  thofigfat 
.q{  gaining  a  livelihood,  if  possible,  by  industry ;  and  therefore  inquired  of  my  landlady  repeat- 
edly, whether  she  could  not  procure  me  any  needlework. 

**  Her  endeavours  had  been,  until  the  period  before  mentioned,  ttnavailiog,  when  oi^ 
morning  she  informed  me,  that  some  ladies,  who  lived  fronting  us,  had  inquired  for  a  seaqpstnyi, 
and  desired  me  to  apply.  Taking  my  infant  in  my  arms,  I  went  immediately,  and  was  is^t^ 
duced  to  an  old  lady  and  two  young  ones,  who  received  me  very  politely  ;  but  I  was  not  sod 
a  novice  but  I  could  immediately  discover  that  they  were  women  of  .ioose  character.  They 
admired  my  child,  and  paid  me  many  compliments  on  my  own  person,  the  old  womim  ptrti- 
cularly  inquiring  my  age ;  and  on  my  answering  I  was  in  my  thirtieth  year,  appeaned  not  to 
credit  me,  saying  that  I  did  not  look  more  than  twenty-two«  In  short,  they  kept  me  all  day; 
and  before  we  parted,  the  old  womap  had  proposed  to  take  me  into  her  society,  and  iiinibk 
me  with  whatever  was  necessary. 

"  I  gave  no  immediate  reply  to  this  offer,  being  determined  to  try  what  I  oould  earni>y  my 
work  ;  but  at  a  week's  end,  found  it  so  little,  that  I  began  to  deliberate  on  the  subjeet ;  mti, 
going  home  the  same  evening  with  what  I  had  been  intrusted,  iound  the  old  woman  in 
conversation  with  a  man  elegantly  dressed,  but  who  bore  the  appearance  of  an 
debauchee.  He  greatly  admired  my  infant,  paid  me  many  extravagant  compliments*  aa^ 
finally,  presented  me  with  a  note  for  fifty  pounds— a  temptation  which  my  poverty  could  Bot 
resist ;  and  I  promised  to  sup  there  the  following  evening. 

"  Accursed  promise !  would  I  had  perished  before  1  pronounced  it ;  or  would  to  God  ay 
infant  had  been  nourished  with  my  blood  before  1  consented  to  support  her  at  such  aprieel 
Oh,  cruel— deadly— horrid  1  My  brain  burns,  and  1  must  lay  down  my  pen.  I  will  go  and 
pray  ;  but  will  heaven  hear  the  contrition  of  such  a  wretch  as  the  abandoned  Emma  ? 

"  I  resume  my  pen.  I  will  probe  this  guilty  heart  by  recapitulation ;  I  will  relate  bow  I 
murdered  my  infant— the  smiling  angel,  to  whom  I,  infernal  prostitute,  adminiatered  polsoa 
in  the  salutary  form  of  milk.  Enabled  by  the  present  1  had  received,  I  dressed  mysetf  with 
more  care  than  I  had  done  for  many  months,  and  repaired  to  the  old  woman,  where  I  forad 
the  wretch  I  bad  seen  the  day  before,  and  who  received  me  with  peculiar  pleaeure*  lo  short, 
temptation  again  fell  in  my  way,  and  I  purchased  a  hundred  pounds  at  the  expense  of  wfatt 
was  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me  than  the  vital  blood  that  warmed  my  heart.  The  old 
woman  could  not  now  bear  me  to  leave  her ;  my  child  also  was  the  darling  of  the  wh<de  set; 
and  all  was  riot,  which  they  called  pleasure,  for  three  days,  when  I  began  to  find  my  hetkh 
uncommonly  disordered,  as  well  as  that  of  my  child,  and  soon  discovered  (do  I  live  to  reiits 
it  ?)  that  her  pure  blood  was  contaminated  as  well  as  my  own,  in  consequence  of  the  acqnaioti 
ance  I  had  so  lately  formed.  I  cannot  proceed.  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  describe  the  ngoain 
my  cherub  suffered,  until  her  once  clear  and  transparent  complexion  was  changed  to  thi 
deadly  hue  of  saffron ;  suffice  it,  she  died,  and  left  me  tlie  most  unhappy — most  cursed.  Ok, 
my  head— my  heart  1     Pardon  me — the  recollection  even  yet  disorders  my  brain. 

**  I  was  mad  for  six  months  after  her  death,  in  which  state  medicines  were  forced  down  By 
throat,  that  restored  my  bodily  health ;  but  my  senses  were  long  imperfect,  during  whidi 
period  I  can  only  remember  I  was  frequently  cruelly  and  brutally  treated* 

**  When  I  regained  my  understanding,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  stifled  reflection  byihl 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  for  the  old  wretch  had  made  me  considerably  her  debtor,  and  mNr 
commanded  my  obedience  to  all  her  infamous  demands.  In  short,  1  became  regardleti  wd 
hardened  to  all  that  befel  me.  I  had  been  in  this  situation  about  four  years,  when  one  eveiiiif 
at  the  play,  castmg  my  eyes  around,  I  discovered  my  brother  William,  who  was  m  ttlli 
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changed,  thdt  I  fnstantly  recoll«cled  htm ;  and  seeing  that  he  also  apparently  knew  me,  de- 
tenniaed  t4>  fly  him,  for,  deeded  as  I  was,  how  could  I  bear.his  presence  ?  My  father  too, 
I  had  no  doubt,  must  be  dead :  and  reproaches  and  hate  were  all  I  could  expect.  Had  I  at 
that  period  been  fortonate  enough  to  be  apprised  of  his  khid  intentions,  oh,  how  joyfully  could 
I  have  submitted  to  be  the  most  ttienial  of  his  servants;  but  1  was  destined  to  suffer  more 
miseries,  and  feel  how  far  guilt  and  siA  may  lead  their  votaries.  For  six  weeks  after  I  saw  mjr 
.brother  I  never  left  the  house,  so  fearftil  was  I  of  meeting  him ;  nay,  I  believe  I  could  have 
preferred  instant  death  to  standing  in  his  presence,  so  truly  sensible  was  I  of  my  own  shame 
and  unworthiness.  '  At  length,  driven  by  the  repeated  threats  of  th6  old  woman,  whose  slave  I 
completely  was,  I  again  ventured  abroad,  and  in  St  James's  Park  by  chance  met  with  the 
servant  whom  Davis  in  his  flight  left  at  Paris. 

"  We  recollected  each  other  instantly,  nor  was  1  displeased  at  his  rencontre,  as  I  had  ev«r 
ardently  wished  to  kam  the  termination  of  a  business  to  which  I  owed  my  final  rain  ;  1  there- 
fore entreated  him,  afr«r  common  inquiries  had  passed,  to  gratify  my  curiosity  on  the  subject. 
"  *  You  may  sappose,*  answered  the  man,  *  that  I  was  greatly  surprised,  on  my  return 
home,  to  find  the  doors  fast,  and  to  leani  what  had  happened,  from  the  window  where  the 
woman  of  the  house  stood  watching  for  me,  requesting  me  to  climb  to  one  of  the  lower  caaet- 
ments  and  release  her.  I  immediately  did  so,  and  next  fetched  assistance  to  De  Porlaix,  whose 
WOund>  though  aevere,  was  not  found  dangerous ;  for  in  six  weeke  it  was  completely  healed.* 
*' '  Blessings  attend  5'«u  for  that  intelligence*  exclaimed  I,  interrupting  him  in  a  transport 
of  pteoiure ;  *  ysu  have  removed  one  mountain  of  guilt  from  my  surcharged  bosom.  Bat  pro« 
6eed— I  am  all  attention.' 

^  *  On  his  recovery,  he  caused  diligent  search  to  \/e  made  after  you,  and  soon  learned  your 
destination,  and  how  you  Wete  accompanied.  This  intelligence  appeared  to  grieve  him,  and 
he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Picafdy  where  he  died  about  five  months  since  (  but,  before  1  proceed, 
teU  me,  madam,  whether  the  infant  you  were  pregnant  with  be  living  ?* 

"  '  No/  replied  I,  with  astonishment  at  the  question  ;  '  it  is  dead,  and  with  i£  all  that  could 
make  lift  bearable  to  me.'* 

*<  *  I  am  sorry  for  it/  resumed  the  man ;  *  you  doubtless  are  unacquainted  that  M.  de  For* 
laix  had  left  it,  on  being  properly  authenticated,  a  handsome  fortune,  whether  boy  or  giri,  and 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  brother  P' 

«•  *  Oeneroas,  noble  De  Forlaix,  what  a  viper  didst  thou  foster  in  thy  bosom  !  But  proceed, 
sir.  continued  I,  in  despair.'  *  I  poisoned  my  child,  the  darling  of  my  heart.  But  go  on— let 
me  hear  all.' 

**  The  man  looked  shocked ;  he  doubtless  thought  me  distracted.  *  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add,'  returned  he  ;  *  nor  should  I  have  known  so  mnch,  but  that  I  having  no  money  to  bring 
me  to  England,  procured  a  service  in  Paris,  where  I  have  remained  till  lately ;  for  Mr  Davis 
owed  me  a  year's  wages  when  you  went  away,  and  his  clothes  were  stopped  for  arrears  by  the 
landlady.' 

**  This  intelligence  disordered  me  too  much  to  hold  more  conversation  ;  I  therefore  soon 
after  bade  the  man  farewell.  On  my  return  home,  I  gave  way  to  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
and  after  that  sunk  into  a  gloom  that  nothing  could  overcome ;  threats  of  being  thrown  into 
prison  I  disregarded,  and  grew  daily  more  callous  to  ill  usage,  which  the  old  woman  was  by  no 
means  wanting  of:  liquor  alone  now  reduced  me  to  her  purposes  and  this  was  not  spared ; 
for  though  no  longer  young,  I  was  a  favourite  in  the  house,  my  understanding  being  rather 
more  cultivated  than  that  of  my  companions,  and  likewise  from  some  acquirements  I  had 
obtained. 

"  One  night,  about  eight  months  since,  she  pressed  me  so  earnestly,  that  I  consented  to  go 
to  a  masquerade  with  two  unhappy  girls  that  were  lately  become  inmates  of  our  house ; 
during  the  amusement,  t  sat  wrapt  in  my  usual  gloom,  and  at  an  early  hour  returned  home, 
ieaving  my  companions  engaged  in  riotous  parties. 

**  1  expected  to  be  reproved  for  my  haste ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  wretch  expressed 
her  satisfaction,  informing  me  that  a  gentleman  who  frequented  the  house  had  been  there  that 
evening,  and  introduced  one  of  his  friends,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  but  who  was  so 
much  in  liquor  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  to  bed^,  concluding  by  desiring  me  to  take  my 
place  by  his  side.  1  had  drank  a  great  'deal  of  wine  at  the  masquerade,  and  made  no  objeo^ 
tioD,  but  prepared  to  act  as  she  desired,  by  taking  a  candle,  aiid  going  to  the  apartment. 
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"  The  straogcr,  by  his  breathing,  appeared  completely  intoxicated,  and  to  sleep  uneasily.  I 
therefore  determioed  to  undress  as  quietly  as  possible,  for  I  wished  faim  not  to  awaJte ;  Untf 
though  vice  was  become  habitual,  yet  it  was  hateful  to  me  since  the  death  of  my  child.  An 
uncommon  heaviness  and  dread  also  hung  on  my  spirits,  and  the  scenes  of  my  youth  dwelt 
strongly  on  my  imagination.  Determined  to  banish  remembrances,  I  went  to  my  closet,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  spirits,  when  a  whim  seized  me  to  look  at  my  companion  ;  1  therefore  took 
the  candle,  and  opened  the  curtains ;  his  arm  was  thrown  over  his  face,  so  that  little  of  it  was 
discernible ;  but  the  light  causing  him  to  move,  I  hastily  snatched  it  back,  until  perceiving  be 
was  again  perfectly  still,  I  seated  myself  on  a  sofa  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment. 

**  A  dread  of  futurity  at  that  moment  suddenly  flashed  en  my  fancy,  and  made  me  shudder; 
but,  determined  to  shake  it  off,  I  started  up,  and  had  recourse  to  a  second  glass  of  spirits,  to 
deaden  the  pang  of  conscience.  Powerful  as  was  this  soporific,  it  did  not  immediately  take 
effect ;  I  reseated  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  for  some  time  remained  lost  in  thought,  until  the 
liquor  1  had  drank  overcame  me,  and  I  dropped  asleep,  my  head  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
couch.  My  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed,  than  either  the  thoughts  that  had  employed  me 
waking,  or  the  immediate  providence  of  heaven,  interposed  to  snatch  me  from  destruction,  to 
save  me  from  a  crime  against  which  nature  revolts,  and  that  must  have  plunged  me  in  yet 
tenfold  guilt. 

**  In  my  sleep,  which  was  uncommonly  heavy,  I  dreamed  that  Whitmore,  Hartford,  De 
Forlaix,  Davis,  and  several  other  men,  were  pursuing  and  driving  me  with  swords  and  different 
instruments  of  torture,  through  a  narrow  and  thorny  road,  until  I  reached  the  top  of  a  prodi- 
gious mountain  where  there  stood  a  monster  so  horrible,  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  weapons,  I 
started  back ;  but  the  beast  advancing  towards  me,  and  finding  no  resource,  methougbt  I 
leaped  the  tremendous  steep,  where  I  must  have  been  infallibly  dashed  to  pieces,  had  not  my 
mother  caught  me  in  her  arms,  saying,  *  Miserable  wretch  !  is  it  not  enough  that  you  have 
plunged  me  into  the  grave,  but  you  must  recall  me  again  to  earth  to  snatch  you  from  de- 
struction ?' 

**  The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  dream  made  me  cry  out  aloud  in  my  sleep,  which  disturbed 
the  stranger,  who  jumped  out  of  bed,  asking  what  was  the  matter  i"  This  totally  awakened 
me,  though  I  could  not  for  some  moments  reply  ;  but  sitting  up,  I  endeavoured  to  recover 
from  my  terror,  relieving  my  overcharged  heart  by  a  flood  of  tears,  and  at  length  exclaiming, 
'  Ah  !  oh — it  is  indeed  too  late  !  shouldst  thou  even,  oh,  blessed  spirit !  be  permitted  to  return 
to  earth,  thou  couldst  not  now  snatch  the  devoted  Emma  from  destruction  1  the  doom  is 
passed,  and  my  torments  hero  are  but  preludes  of  those  to  come  !* 

'*  The  stranger  replied  by  a  loud  and  tremendous  oath;  and  snatching  up  the  light  that 
was  burning  on  the  table,  presented  it  full  in  my  face— he  at  once  discovering  the  wretched 
Emma — and  I  the  abandoned  Edwin !" 

At  this  passage  the  manuscript  fell  from  the  hands  of  William,  who,  struck  with  horror, 
fixed  his  eyes  in  silence  on  the  pale  cheek  of  his  trembling  wife. 

"  My  beloved  friend,"  at  length  cried  Fanny,  pressing  him  affectionately  to  her  boioro, 
*»be  not  thus  moved — the  mercy  of  heaven  providentially  saved  them." — "  Saved  them  T  re- 
peated William,  **  Oh,  God  !  is  it  possible  that  such  should  be  the  children  of  our  virtuooi 
father  and  sainted  mother  ?" — **  Alas  1"  answered  Fanny,  "  virtue  is  not  hereditary ;  but  for 
Emma  all  our  fears  are  now  calm ;  she  rests,  I  trust,  inthe  bosom  of  peace  ;  her  errors  were 
indeed  great,  but  their  expiation  was  terrible.  Ah,  William  I  the  situation  of  Edwin  is  /ar 
more  dreadful,  perhaps,  even  yet  revelling  in  vice,  until,  like  a  blast  of  lightning,  it  shall  strike 
him  without  time  or  preparation.  But  proceed,  my  love ;  you  have,  I  doubt  not,  heard  the 
last  of  Emma's  errors.     This  warning  was  surely  decisive." 

William  again  took  up  the  manuscript,  and  continued — *'  Oh,  God !  what  were  my  sensa* 
tions  at  that  moment !  Edwin,  as  well  as  myself,  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of  horror ;  for  astonish- 
ment had  overcome  the  fumes  of  wine.  Like  myself,  I  trust,  he  felt  the  hand  of  heaven  upon 
us,  and  resolved  to  tempt  destruction  no  farther :  but,  alas !  if  he  felt  contiition,  his  expres- 
sion of  that  sentiment  was  very  diflerent  from  what  I  experienced ;  for  being  in  some  measnn 
recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Never,  depraved  as  were  ths 
company  1  was  accustomed  to,  did  I  ever  before  hear  such  dreadful  and  tremendous  ezecrt- 
tJons;  justly,  however,  upbraiding  mo  with  my  vofamy,  and  finally,  dressing  himself,  he  hastily 
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rushed  from  the  house,  before  the  anguish  and  horror  occasioned  by  the  foregoing  scene  had 
left  me  sufficiently  able  to  reply  by  aught  but  tears. 

Midnight  brawls  were  too  common  in  this  detestable  house  for  this  to  be  noticed ;  I  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  alone ;  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  threw  myself  on  my 
knees,  thanking  my  Creator  that  he  had,  amidst  my  numberless  transgressions,  at  least  saved 
me  from  so  deadly  a  sin  as  that,  whose  very  name  chilled  my  blood  with  horror. 

**  I  remained  in  this  posture  until  day,  and  during  the  time  formed  the  determined  resolution 
to  brave  the  worst  that  could  befall  me,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  my  usual  way  of  life ; 
my  spirits  were,  however,  overpowered  with  the  shock  they  had  received  ;  I  found  my  head 
giddy,  my  throat  parched  with  drought,  and,  by  noon,  was  in  a  burning  fever,  which,  for  near 
a  month,  baffled  all  the  power  of  medicine,  and  which,  even  when  vanquished,  left  me  in  a 
state  of  melancholy,  that  frequently  impaired  my  senses. 

"  I  had  never  failed,  in  my  lucid  intervals,  informing  my  abandoned  hostess  of  my  resolu- 
tion of  embracing  death  rather  than  returning  to  my  former  vices ;  but  she  regarded  this 
merely  as  the  effect  of  sickness,  and  doubtless  thought  she  could,  as  she  had  before  done^ 
seduce  me  to  her  wishes ;  her  rage  was  therefore  unbounded  when  she  found  me  determined, 
and  equally  regardless  of  threats  as  premises,  and,  above  all,  strictly  resolved  to  drink  nothing 
but  water. 

'*  One  day  that  she  particularly  pressed  me  to  renew  my  former  infamous  course,  I 
hastily  snatched  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  clipped  off  my  hair,  saying:—*  There  is  one  of  my 
flattered  adornments  destroyed,  and  know,  that  if  nothing  else  could  save  me,  I  would  make 
myself  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  disgust,  sooner  than  I  would  again  submit;  but  that  is  .not 
necessary :  1  am  a  free  woman ;  if  your  conscience  will  permit  you  to  swear  that  I  am 
indebted  to  you,  do  so ;  1  am  willing  to  go  to  prison ;  it  will  be  heaven  to  this  polluted 
house.* 

<*  *  Then  go  you  shall,*  replied  she  with  an  oath,  leaving  the  apartment ;  and  next  morning 
was  true  to  her  word,  for  I  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison. 

«  I  bore  this  calamity  with  thankfulness,  as  it  removed  me  from  such  a  scene  of  guilt. 
Money  or  valuables  I  had  none,  for  the  old  wretch  had  stopped  all,  and  I  must  have  perished 
but  for  the  humanity  of  my  fellow  prisoners ;  the  virtuous  part  of  whom,  however,  treated  me 
distantly  when  it  was  known  from  what  house  I  came. 

"  I  had  been  in  this  place  abou^  four  months,  when  one  night  I  again  dreamed  of  my  mo- 
ther, who  I  thought  still  looked  with  great  severity,  but  presented  me  with  a  bible,  and 
putting  it  into  my  hand,  vanished.  I  immediately  awoke,  and  determined,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  light,  to  ask  all  over  the  prison  until  I  had  borrowed  a  bible ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  morning,  applied  to  several  of  the  prisoners  before  I  could  procure  one,  and  which  I  at 
length  obtained  from  a  poor  widow,  who  was  confined  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  her 
husband. 

*(  From  the  time  I  left  Inglewood  to  the  present  moment,  I  had  never  opened  that'sacred 
v.olume,  whose  doctrines  I  had  learned  to  contemn,  and  whose  precepts  I  had  derided  :  I  now 
seized  it  with  avidity,  and  ran  to  my  own  apartment,  where,  having  seated  myself,  I  casually 
opened  it  at  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  St  Luke,  where  these  immediate  words  struck  me  r  "I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.* 

"  For  a  moment  the  book  dropped  from  my  hand ;  but  snatching  it  up  again  in  a  transport, 
I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  vowed,  if  ever  in  my  power,  though  I  should^eg  my  way  home,  to 
obey  what  I  regarded  as  a  sacred  injunction. 

"About  a  month  after  this,  as  I  was  reading,  one  of  the  unhappy  girls  who  resided  with 
my  wicked  creditor,  called  to  inform  me  that  their  house  by  some  neglect  had  taken  fire  in 
the  night,  and  that  its  vile  mistress  had  been  so  severely  burnt  that  her  life  was  despaired  of; 
in  consequence  of  which  she  had  sent  to  entreat  the  presence  of  a  sister,  with  whom,  for  many 
years  bet«re,  she  held  no  communication,  being  as  respectable  a  character  as  my  creditor  was 
the  reverse. 

**  This  relatic.  however,  obeyed  the  summons,  as  the  girl  informed  me,  bidding  me  hope 
the  best,  as  she  was  >ertain  I  should  not  long  remain  a  prisoner —  a  prediction  that  was  veri- 
fied that  very  day  week,  ^Jj^q  i  was  informed  an  elderly  lady  inquired  for  me,  and  who,  on 
my  attending  her,  announce!  j^epgelf  tj^g  gjgter  of  my  creditor.— *  You  are  free,*  said  she. 
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viewing  me  with  a  look  of  pity ;  '  I  have  discharged  your  prison  dues,  and  yon  are  at  Kbeity 
to  go  when  you  please :  the  unhappy  woman  at  whose  suit  you  were  confined  is  dead,  and 
has  left  me  heir  to  what  ill-gotten  wealth  she  possessed ;  but  never  shall  my  children  be  ea- 
riched  by  the  spoils  of  prostitution ;  it  shall  all  be  expended  in  the  relief  of  those  wretched 
women  to  whose  misery  she  has  so  largely* contributed.  I  have  heard  your  unhappy  story; 
and  to  you,  as  a  proper  claimant,  I  present  the  first  offering,  entreating  you  to  pray  tlist 
Heaven  may  grant  her  that  mercy  she  denied  to  you.' 

<*  As  she  spoke,  she  gave  me  a  paper  containing  twenty  guineas ;  adding — <  Tou  an, 
I  hope,  fixed  in  the  resolution  that  caused  your  removal  hither?  and  should  you  went 
a  friend,  apply  to  me;  you  shall  meet  every  assistance  in  my  power.' 

**  I  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  this  generous  woman,  thanking  her  as  well  as  ny 
emotion  would  permit ;  and  when  somewhat  calmer,  recapitulated  my  intention  respeetiDg 
my  journey  home,  and  also  the  previous  events  of  my  life. 

'*  She  did  not  listen  to  them  unmoved;  and  when  I  concluded,  replied—- 'By  the  coot- 
inon  course  of  nature  your  fSeither  is  dead.  I,  however,  applaud  your  motives :  but  sboold 
you  find  it  as  I  predict,  and  circumstances  render  home  inconvenient,  return  to  me ;  I  sm 
not  rich,  but  can,  with  the  exertion  of  your  own  industry,  secure  you  from  want  or  diane.' 

'*  She  soon  after  left  me,  giving  me  her  address;  and  this  woman,  so  generous,  disiole> 
rested,  and  humane,  was  simply  the  wife  of  a  linen  drape^  but  whose  humble  virtues  mi|^ 
have  dignified  a  coronet. 

**  On  her  departure,  after  returning  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  power  whose  hsnd 
had  led  me  through  this  affliction,  I  prepared  to  depart,  colling  first  on  the  widow  sT 
whom  I  had  borrowed  the  bible,  and  insisting  on  shoring  my  purse  with  her— -an  offer  As 
would  fain  have  declined ;  but  in  which  I  was  so  peremptory,  that  she  at  length  acquiesced*,, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  compound  the  debt  with  her  creditor,  and  regain  her  liberty 
at  the  same  time  with  myself.  As  few  objects,  in  respect  of  raiment,  could  be  more  wretched 
than  myself,  my  first  care  was  to  purchase  a  change  of  linen,  and  the  gown  I  wore  OQ  foj 
return  to  Inglewood,  in  which  I  went  to  bid  adieu  to  my  benefactress,  who  received  me  kindly^ 
and  would  willingly  have  advanced  me  more  money ;  but  I  declined  it,  assuring  her  I  had  a. 
sufficiency  to  carry  me  home. 

*'  From  her  I  went  to  procure  a  place  in  one  of  the  Carlisle  coaches,  but  all  were  foil; 
and  it  was  two  days  before  any  were  to  set  off  again.  Disappointed  at  this  intelligence,  I 
took  a  place  in  one  that  was  on  the  point  of  departing  to  Granthom,  as  that  would  at  least 
advance  me  above  a  hundred  miles  on  my  way.  The  money  paid,  I  entered  the  veblde,  my 
whole  baggage  contained  in  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

"  I  had  but  one  fellow  traveller,  a  woman,  and  remained  lost  in  thought,  resolving  on  the 
reception  1  might  meet  with  at  Inglewood,  when,  a  few  miles  from  Bomet,  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of '  Stop  1  *  and  in  a  moment  after  a  horseman  made  up  to  the  carriage,  presented  a 
pistol,  and  demanded  our  money.  The  moon  shone  bright,  and  reflected  full  on  the  face  of 
the  highwayman,  whom,  to  my  inexpressible  terror,  I  recognised  to  be  Davis  I — an  involuntary 
scream  escaped  me ;  but  he  repeated  his  demands  with  execrations,  and  my  companion  having 
given  her  purse,  I  also  presented  my  little  all,  which  he  snatched  from  my  hand,  and  galloped 
off  full  speeds 

"  Though  deprived  of  the  means  by  which  I  meant  to  reach  home,  I,  however,  could  not 
avoid  looking  back  with  thankfulness  to  the  power  who  had  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
errors,  and  retraced  with  agony  the  effects  of  debauchery  and  sin,  my  heart  blessing  God  h 
silent  adoration  for  having  separated  me  from  so  infamous  a  companion,  and  likewise  that  I 
was  unknown  to  him,  as  I  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  with  my  face  totally  concealed  by 
my  bonnet. 

'*  At  length  we  arrived  at  Grantham,  where  I  had  not  even  the  means  to  procure  a  break- 
fast, and  with  a  heavy  heart  leaving  the  coach,  my  little  bundle  in  my  hand,  I,  pursuing  vaf 
way  on  foot,  contemplated  how  my  exhausted  frame  could  ever  reach  the  end  of  »"y  journey, 
which  was  yet  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  Determined,  however,  to  per»*«^e>^e,  I  walked 
until  evening,  when,  being  almost  frozen  with  cold,  I  entered  a  cot^^e  and  entreated 
assistance,  offering  ^he  contents  of  my  bundle  for  a  quarter  of  the  -^o'Jey'it  cost  me.  The 
woman  of  the  house  refused  my  offer ;  but  bidding  me  draw  near,  -»"'ed  up  the  fire,  and  soon 
set  meat  before  me,  telling  me  that  I  was  welcome,  and  that,  po^^  ^  ^®  was^  she  would  sooner 
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givo  than  taker  from  me.  In  short,  thli  good  creature  kopt  me  all  night ;  and  in  tho  morning 
before  my  departure,  gave  me  a  small  loaf,  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  a  slice  of  choose ;  bidding 
mo  faro  well  in  a  manner  that  called  forth  my  warmest  gratitude. 

*•  The  weather  was  uncommonly  severe,  and  during  the  rest  of  my  Journey,  which  I  was  a 
fortnight  in  performing,  I  met  with  no  similar  instance  of  humanity ;  so  that,  though  I  sold 
my  few  trifles,  I  was  almost  perished  with  hunger,  as  well  as  overcome  with  cold  and  fatigue. 
At  length  I  reaohed  tho  entrance  of  the  Forest,  and  began  to  retrace  the  happy  haunts  of  my 
youth  and  innocence ;  but  my  heart  sunk  with  conscious  guilt,  and  I  dreaded  to  stand  in  tho 
presence  of  any  of  my  family.  My  father  I  represented  to  myself  as  dead,  and  feared  tho 
reproaches  of  my  brother.  I  had  eat  nothing  oil  that  day,  and  it  was  night  when  I  reached 
tho  neighbourhood  of  my  nativity ;  the  snow  too  began  to  fall  in  such  quantities,  that  tho  face 
•f  tho  earth  was  covcrod»  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  as  I  passed  the  church,  that  I  could  find  the 
spot  where  our  family  are  buried ;  nor  should  I,  but  for  the  old  yew-tree  that  distinguished 
it  Concluding  that  the  grave  of  my  mother  was  not  far  distant,  I  knelt  and  prayed  aloud, 
regardless  of  the  time  or  the  weather  that  had  drenched  my  garments,  until  I  was  almost 
unable  to  rise.  At  length  the  church  clock  struck  ten ;  and  ogain  entreating  the  protection 
Aod  support  of  Heaven  in  the  arduous  scene  I  had  to  undergo,  I  resumed  my  way;  but 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  cramped  with  cold,  my  limbs  refused  their  offloo,  and  I  foil  several 
times  in  my  road  from  the  church  home. 

«  When  I  reached  the  gate,  how  can  I  describe  my  sensations  1  In  spite  of  the  cold,  that 
had  nearly  frozen  my  blood,  a  genial  warmth  for  a  moment  seemed  to  revive  my  heart ;  and 
I  oan  truly  declare,  I  entered  it  with  more  pleasure  than  I  had  before  abandoned  it ;  but 
•oon  again  my  spirits  forsook  me ;  I  contemplated  the  dire  effects  of  my  crimes,  and  my  heart 
failed.  The  house  was  all  dark  and  silent,  nor  for  worlds  could  I  have  assumed  the  courage 
to  knock.  1  stood  trembling  with  drcud  and  Irrosolutioni  until  my  wearied  limbs  would  no 
longer  support  mo ;  when,  making  a  last  effort,  I  determined  to  crawl  to  the  wood-house,  and 
there  said,  *  If  I  die  before  morning,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  resigning  my  spirit 
near  the  happy  dwelling  where  I  recrived  it.' 

"  This  moment  I  reached  the  shed  ;  but  there  soon  lost  all  remembrance.  A  heavy 
sleepiness  nppnared  to  oppress  me,  but  I  felt  no  pain,  nor  knew  anything  more  until,  blessed 
moment  1  I  found  myself  onco  again  in  my  father's  house,  with  an  affectionate  and  merciful 
brother  hanging  over  me. 

**  Oh,  William,  may  this  act  of  tenderness  and  humanity  be  rewarded !  May  thy  children 
be  the  glory  of  the  present  day,  and  the  blessing  of  thy  old  ago  1  May  they  never  cause  a 
frown  on  thy  brow,  nor  a  blush  on  their  mother's  cheek  I  May  they  grow  up  examples  of 
Tlrtue  and  innocence,  worthy  to  live,  and  not  afraid  to  die !  May  thy  unhappy  sister  be  tho 
last,  as  she  is  tho  first,  disgrace  to  her  family  I  and  with  her  death,  may  both  her  errors  and 
her  sorrows  bo  forgotten. 

**  Oh,  my  beloved  friends,  I  have  but  little  more  to  add  I  I  feel  the  hand  of  death  Is  on 
me ;  ond  my  short  day  of  vanity  is  terminating  with  a  long  and  gloomy  night  I  Oh,  pray  for 
me,  my  brothor-»my  sister,  pray  for  mo  !  Let  your  pure  souls  intorcodo  for  the  wretched 
Emma  1  Mcavon  will  hearken  to  you,  though  Its  gates  of  mercy  should  be  barred  against  my 
petitions.    Pray  too  for  the  loit,  unhappy,  abandoned  Edwin  I 

**  Oh,  my  father,  I  cannot  close  without  imploring  a  blessing  on  your  venerable  head  I— 
Though  it  passes  my  polluted  lips,  oh,  let  it  be  heard  at  the  throne  of  mercy  1  and  may  the 
tears  you  have  shed  for  your  unhappy  child  be  the  last  thot  may  ever  wet  your  cheek  !  May 
blessings  multiply  around  you,  until  tho  hour  you  shall  bo  called  to  a  happy  eternity  Ibut,  oh ! 
there,  my  beloved  porcnt,  must  the  wrctohnd  Kmma  bo  for  over  shut  out.  Oh,  mercy,  mercy ! 
Methinks  a  tremendous  voico  sound  in  my  ears,  *  Go,  thou  accursed  I  *  Ah  I  no,  my  father, 
you  said  it  was  sinful  to  despair ;  I  will  go  pray,  and  endeavour  to  hope. 

**  Another  day  do  I  behold  the  glorious  sun  !  another  day  is  given  mo  for  repentance  ! 
Merciful  God,  1  thank  thee  !  Something  whispers  me  that  I  have  but  few  more  remaining. 
Oh  that  I  had  profltcd  of  the  many  that  I  have  thrown  away  !  Alas  I  my  eyes  grow  dim,  and 
weakness  pervades  my  whole  frame !  Perhaps  it  Is  the  last  time  I  may  be  able  to  hold  the 
pen ;  if  so,  heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  and  bless  my  dear  friends  I " 

Thus  ended  tho  narrative  of  the  unhappy  Enyma,  which  Fanny  and  William  bedewed  with 
their  tears.  At  length  they  retired  to  rest,  shocked  at  whpc  they  had  road,  and  determined^ 
at  all  events,  to  oonoeal  It  from  their  parents. 
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CHAPTER   LI. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  family  met  at  breakfast,  the  maternal  eye  of  Fanny  fixing 
on  her  eldest  son,  read  an  uncommon  anxiety  in  his  features,  and  immediately  inqaired  tlie 
cause,  which,  however,  Reuben  passed  off  as  a  trifling  indisposition,  and  soon  alter  accompanied 
his  father  to  a  neighbouring  village,  where  some  business  called  him. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?**  said  William,  in  his  way  thither.  *'  I  sec,  with  concern, 
that  your  health  declines,  your  usual  spirits  are  fled,  and  some  concealed  uneasiness  appean 
to  prey  upon  your  mind.  I  had  flattered  myself,  that  in  a  family  so  affectionate  as  ours,  ooe 
would  not  have  a  thought  necessary  to  conceal  from  the^whole.** — Nor  have  I,  my  dear  father," 
replied  Reuben.  **  I  am  uneasy  almost  without  knowing  why ;  and  frequently,  even  roysd^ 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  melancholy  which  overpowers  me.  I  can  truly  say,  that  was 
the  whole  world  laid  before  me,  and  I  had  the  choice  of  my  state,  I  would  not  change  my 
present  one.  It  is  true,  I  wish  that  Anna  was  not  in  that  hateful  London.  Do  you  not  Umk 
it  strange,  my  dear  father,  that  the  post  brought  us  no  letters  last  night  ?'* — ^**  Rather  so;  bot 
we  can  have  no  fears  for  her  safety ;  next  post  we  shall  doubtless  hear  of  her.  Mrs  FBilmer 
is  perhaps  returned  to  London,  and  they  may  be  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Inglewood.'' 
— "  May  they  never  agam  leave  it !  '*  replied  Reuben,  warmly.  "  Surrounded  by  my  family, 
I  feel  myself  the  most  blessed  of  human  beings-^not  an  individual  in  it  but  what  seemi 
necessary  to  my  happiness ;  but  deprive  me  of  one,  and  my  heart  is  cold ;  and  thongfa  I 
accuse  myself  continually  with  ingratitude  to  the  rest,  yet  were  my  life  at  stake,  I  cailo«t 
banish  it.*' 

More  conversation  of  the  same  sort  passed  between  the  father  and  son,  but  all  of  which 
tended  towards  confirming  the  former  that  the  latter  had  conceived  an  affection  for  Anna, 
which,  however  it  might  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  would  nevertheless  em- 
bitter'the  peace  of  his  future  life.  On  their  return  home,  William  finding  no  one  present  bat 
Godwin,  Bernard,  and  Fanny,  began  a  conversation  on  the  subject,  giving  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  uneasiness  of  his  son,  and  asking  their  joint  advice. 

*'  Were  it  not,"  said  he,  **  for  the  unhappy  examples  we  have  had  in  our  own  family,  of  the 
effects  of  trusting  youth  in  large  towns,  I  should  think  of  placing  Reuben  where  he  might 
study  some  profession,  which  might  divert  his  mind  from  this  unhappy  inclination — as  law, 
physic,  or  divinity." 

"  Nay,*'  interrupted  Bernard,  "  for  his  soul's  sake,  never  make  the  boy  a  lawyer ;  it  would 
be  a  wicked  action,  and  you  would  have  it  hereafter  to  answer  for." 

**  Why,  surely,  my  dear  father,*'  replied  William,  with  a  smile,  "you  would  not  infer  that 
all  lawyers  are  wicked?  Doubtless  there  are  many  virtuous." — "Like  enough,"  answered 
Bernard  ;  "  but  they  never  came  within  the  scope  of  my  knowledge.** — "  Indeed,  my  dear  fa- 
ther," returned  William,  "  you  are  wrong  to  condemn  a  whole  body  of  men  for  the  errors  of 
a  part.  Believe  me,  there  are  many  worthy  pillars  of, the  law,  whose  merits  exceed  all  praise; 
and  that,  written  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  will  be  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  though  writing  should  be  prohibited,  and  printing  destroyed.**— •*  I  knock  under,** 
cried  Bernard.  "  Here  is  the  health  of  all  such  in  a  bumper  ;  and  in  their  journey  throuf^h 
life,  may  they«never  meet  a  man  that  reveres  and  honours  them  less  than  I  do.  Let  the  boy 
be  a  lawyer  then ;  but  as  for  a  parson,  his  face  has  not  the  right  cut,  and  would  never  do  for 
a  pulpit.**—"  And  why,"  inquired  old  Godwin,  "should  you  think  so  ?'*_«  Why  !  why,  because 
he  looks  too  merry.  The  dog  too  has  a  shy  look.  A  parson*s  face  should  be  like  a  standing 
pool,  unruffled  by  any  breeze,  except  when  it  creams  and  mantles  with  the  prospect  of  u  good 
living.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  the  boy  would  like  to  be  a  parson.** — "  Perhaps  not,"  answered 
William.  "  But  what  say  you  to  physic,  or  rather  surgery?"—"  Why,  those  will  never  do," 
returned  Bernard.  "  A  fine  surgeon,  truly  !— why,  he  cannot  kill  an  old  hen.  Oh,  he  would 
cut  a  sorry  figure  for  a  surgeon  !  Then  for  your  physic  :  it  would  surely  be  a  sin  and  a  shame 
for  such  a  strong,  handsome  fellow  as  Reuben  to  waste  his  time  in  listening  to  the  complaint! 
of  old  women  (for  who  the  pies  would  be  fool  enough  to  trust  him  with  the  young  ones !) 
spreading  of  plasters,  rolling  up  pills,  or  making  drenches  that  would  poison  a  horse  !  Besides, 
Jie  would  have  no  busiaess  in  the  c«untry ;  he  must  go  to  London ;  and  there  we  should  loce 
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him  for  good.**— <<  If  he  must  be  a  profetgion,*'  said  the  elder  Godwin,  *'  I  mast  confess  I  see 
none  equal  to  the  church :  for  what  man  so  truly  respectable  as  the  worthy  minister  of  his 
Creator— the  comforter  of  the  afflicted— the  reprover  of  the  wicked— the  protector  of  the 
widow— rthe  father  of  tbe  orphan — and  the  friend  of  all  mankind  !**—<*  But  where  will  you  find 
him  ?**  answered  Bernard,  drily.  **  I  never  heard  much  of  our  parson's  comforting  the  afflicted ; 
then,  for  reproving  the  wicked,  I  suppose  it  is  for  that  purpose  he  gets  drunk  four  times  a- week 
with  'squire  Joice ;  and  as  for  protecting  widows,  and  being  a  father  to  orphans — who  helped 
the  poor  old  widow  and  her  children  at  the  mill  ?  Not  the  parson  1  trow.  Nay,  never  frown  ; 
I  have  let  tbe  cat  out  of  the  bag  undesignedly ;  but  the  widow's  prayer  and  the  children's  bless- 
ings  " — **  We  will  change  tlje  discourse,if  you  please,"  interrupted  Godwin  gravely. — v  Ay, 

ay,**  answered  Bernard,  **  you  may  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel ;  but  it  will  burn  through, 
and  blaze  out.  However,  I  mean  no  offence — so  let  us,  as  you  say,  change  the  subject :  I 
vote  for  law." — **  Nay,"  answered  William,  **  if  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  Reuben  must 
determine  for  himself  Were  it  not  for  this  unhappy  prepossession,  the*  avocation  of  his 
father  is  what  I  would  have  chosen  for  him — the  profession  of  man,  in  the  unvitiafed  state  of 
nature,  who  reaps  what  he  sows,  and  feels  the  power  of  his  Creator  in  every  wind  that  blows, 
and  his  providence  in  the  glorious  sunshine.  But  why  are  you  silent,  my  love  ?"  continued 
William,  addressing  his  wife.  **  Your  counsels  ever  better  my  opinion,  and  are  desirable  to 
ns  all." — *'  My  advice,  then,"  replied  Fanny,  "  is  that  you  think  no  more  of  a  change  of 
situation  for  Reuben.  We  know  him  now  strictly  virtuous,  and  all  our  hearts  can  wish  :  who 
should  answer  for  his  stability  at  so  early  an  age,  were  he  thrown  into  alluring  and  dreadful 
^  situations  ?  Let  him,  then,  remain  at  home,  a  farmer  like  his  father ;  time  may,  perhaps, 
remove  this  partiality  for  Anna,  if  it  is  so ;  but  if  it  is  not,  and  we  find  it  mutual,  we  are  not 
without  resource."—"  Name  it,"  returned  William.—"  Bid  defiance  to  censure,  which  can 
never  injure  us ;  declare  the  truth,  and  unite  them,"  replied  Fanny.  **  Think  you  not,  that 
could  my  beloved  sister,  look  from  her  seat  of  blessedness,  she  would  say  as  I  do  ?  for  can 
you  suppose  that  she  would  doom  the  son  of  my  bosom,  and  the  child  who  has  cost  her 
so  dear,  to  misery  ?  Surely  not ;  my  Agnes  had  a  soul  superior— she  would  have  stepped 
over  such  narrow  bounds,  joined  their  hands,  and,  for  their  happiness,  have  been  regardless 
of  the  finger  of  calumny,  if  any  such  could  point  at  so  gentle,  and,  I  will  add,  so  innocent 
a  victim,"—**  First  of  women  !"  exclaimed  William,  *•  how  truly  might  I  say,  thy  counsels 
ever  bettered  my  opinion  ?  The  disgrace  would  indeed  fall  where  it  is  most  due— on  my 
unhappy  brother,  whom,  in  all  probability,  it  would  never  refich.  But  what  say  our  parents? 
Their  advice  shall  determine  us." 

*'  My  brother  Bernard's  opinion  shall  be  mine,"  replied  Godwin.     «  As  the  most  injured 
person,  he  shall  decide." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Bernard,  **  I  coincide  with  Fanny ;  for  what  could  give  us  more  pleasure 

than  joining  the  hands  of  that  good  boy  and  dear  girl  ?     I  am  sure  it  would  leave  me  nothin 

to  wish  for  on  earth  ;  and  could  my  poor  lost  child  rise  from  her  grave,  I  am  convinced  she 

would  applaud  it."—**  And  for  me,"  added  Godwin,  '*  I  truly  confess  I  know  no  event  that 

could  confer  equal  satisfaction  on  me  as  that  of  seeing  the  child  of  our  dear  and  lamented 

Agnes  united  for  life  to  our  worthy  Reuben.     Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  we  have 

taken,  I  have  frequently  dreaded  lest  some  unforeseen  accident  should  discover  her  birth  to 

her  unworthy  father,  if  he  yet  survives,  and  that  he  should  claim  her  from  us.     By  this  step 

she  would  be  secure  for  life,  and  safe  in  the  bosom  of  truth  and  affection  !  but,  my  children, 

the  concurrence  of  Mrs  Palmer  is  also  necessary,  and  should  guide  us  all ;  she  has  in  our 

calamities  been  a  true  friend,  and  Anna  is  peculiarly  hers." — "  Nor  would  I  advance  a  single 

Etep  without  her  advice,"  said  William.     **  On  her  return  we  will  resume  the  business,  and 

endeavour  to  discover  whether  Anna's  affections  are  in  unison  with  Reuben's  ;   if  they  arc 

with  our  good  friend's  approbation,  we  will  then  bid  defiance  to  all  but  their  happiness." 

Reuben  and  Edward  at  that  moment  entering,  the  conversation  gave  way  to  more  general 

subjects. 

The  day  following  was  the  return  of  the  post.  William  had  his  eyes  on  his  son,  who  could 
not  settle  to  any  business,  but  ten  times  in  each  hour  walked  to  the  gate,  listening  to  every 
noise.  At  length  the  sound  of  the  horn  struck  his  ear ;  and,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  he 
rushed  to  meet  the  welcome  postman,  who  presented  a  letter,  directed  in  an  unknown  hand 
to  his  father.    An  unusual  trepidation  seized  his  whole  frame ;  for  a  moment  his  heart  ceased 
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to  beat ;  but  the  next  its  motion  returned  with  redoubled  vtolence.  Hofteiiiflg  to  hb 
father,  he  pregentod  the  letter  in  silenoe^  fixing  hit  eyes  on  his  fioe,  as  though  hewoekl 
read  the  contents  there ;  but  though  these  were  not  discernible,  the  efliBct  they  pfoduoei 
plainly  evinced  somethiDg  more  than  common ;  for  the  flush  of  health  gave  place  to  a  suddei 
paleness,  an  unusual  gravity  at  the  same  time  overspreading  his  whole  countenance.  **  Vm 
heaven's  sake,  my  dear  father,"  exclaimed  Reuben,  **  speak  1  Pardon  my  impaticnee— yot 
have  surely  received  some  disastrous  news.  Say,  what  of  Anna  ?  I  am  sure  it  ooneeni 
her." — *'  Anna  is  not  in  perfect  health,"  replied  William,  with  as  much  composure  as  he  ooild 
assume.     "  We  will  go  to  iiondon,  and  bring  her  home  with  us  T 

Reuben  for  a  moment  made  no  reply,  but  at  length  exclaimed — **  Oh,  my  beloved  Amib 
my  heart  sunk  at  thy  departure,  and  too  truly  forebode  that  I  should  see  thee  no  move  P* 

**  It  would  better  become  us  as  men,  Reuben,*'  replied  his  father,  **  to  consider  how  wea^ 
soften  this  news  to  your  mother  and  our  aged  parents,  than  give  way  to  anguish  that  menlf 
interests  ourselves.  But  prepare — we  will  depart  this  night,  for  the  manner  of  the  intoU|gM0t 
yet  more  alarms  me  than  her  sickness." 

He  then  gave  his  son  the  letter,  whose  anxiety  was  redoubled  by  the  perusaL  While  kt 
was  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  contents,  Edward  entered,  and  was  immediately  infonari 
of  the  intelligence  his  father  had  received.  Anna's  situation  he  lamented  with  truly  frateml 
affection ;  he,  however,  had  no  sooner  looked  at  the  letter,  than  a  loud  excUmatiofi  moKp&k 
him. — **  It  is— it  is  Miss  Fitzmorris's  hand  f  said  be ;  **  the  gentle  Edltha  is  alarmed  Ibr  ear 
sister,  and  this  information  comes  from  her.*'—**  From  what  reason  should  you  auppoie  si?* 
replied  William.  **  How  is  it  possible  you  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  young  lady's  baadr 
<— **  Nothing  more  easy,"  repUed  he,  producing  his  pocket-book,  and  drawing  forth  a  letAsr* 
**  See,  there  is  what  she  wrote  concerning  the  slaves ;  compare  them — ^you  will  find  (Im 
characters  agree.*' 

William  did  so,  .and  was  entirely  of  his  son*s  opinion ;  then  informing  him  of  theu>intaiM 
journey,  was  putting  up  both  letters. — "  You — you  have  not  returned  my  letter,  UAm* 
hesitated  Edward,  **  and  may  perhaps  lose  it  out  of  your  pocket.** 

William,  thus  reminded,  gave  it  back  to  his  son,  whose  face  at  that  moment  was  esvodl 
with  a  burning  crimson.  "  And  may  I  not  also  accompany  you,  my  dear  father  ?**  isid  ke> 
*'  My  heart  is  anxious  for  my  sister,  and  I  may  be  of  some  service.'*—"  You  will  be  most  so^ 
my  son,  by  using  every  means  in  your  power,  during  my  absence,  to  support  the  spirits  ef  tv 
aged  parents  and  your  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  disclose  this  disagreeable  busiaMi; 
I  shall  then  depart  without  delay.** 

Edward  made  no  answer  but  by  a  deep  sigh,  aud  immediately  followed  his  father  to  joia 
the  family. 

The  intelligence,  though  communicated  with  every  caution  that  tenderness  could  suggest* 
fell  heavy  on  all.    Even  Fanny's  presence  of  mind  forsook  her,  and  she  lamented  with 
the  situation  of  Anna. 

*^  Oh,  fly  my  beloved  husband  1**  cried  she,  **  fly  to  the  darling  of  my  heart  1  Oh, 
heaven  !  spare  all  that  is  left  of  my  dear — restore  her  to  my  maternal  arms-*or  never, 
will  my  soul  know  peace  ?  Where,  at  this  disastrous  moment,  is  our  best  friend  ?  where  h 
Mrs  Palmer  ?"— **  By  this  time  she  is  doubtless  with  her,"  replied  William.  •*  Cheer,  Of 
love,  or  indeed  I  canno^  leave  you.     The  next  post  will,  1  trust,  bring  you  good  news.*' 

Everything  being  ready,  William  and  his  son  soon  after  departed  on  their  own  hones  kt 
the  first  stage,  and  on  hired  ones  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

CHAPTER  LIL 
Thouqh  the  letter  which  Editha  had  written  to  William  Godwin  had  reached  him,  yet  that 
designed  for  Mrs  Palmer  had  failed,  as  it  was  addressed  to  her  at  Bath,  and  that  lady  wif 
removed  to  Bristol ;  her  father  being  disgusted  with  the  former  place  after  a  week*s  residsaesi 
had  insisted  on  repairing  to  the  latter,  which  he  reached  in  so  weak  and  exhausted  a  states  >* 
to  make  it  be  apprehended  that  he  would  have  expired  on  the  road. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  himself  so  much  worse,  that,  unwilling  as  he  was  to  admowledgs 
it)  he  declared  it  was  fruitless  to  attempt  any  longer  to  fly  from  death,  and  accordingly  bcgaa 
to  bustle  about  the  mighty  work  of  repentance,  being  determined  to  rub  on   -hfttiiriim*^*^ 
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sint  i>f  ftror  score  and  seven  years  between  the  rising  and  going  dowa  of  the  ran,  for  he  survived 
but  little  more  than  that  time  after  his  arrival. 

Mrs  Palmer  left  no  duty  unperformed  while  he  was  living,  nor  yet  after  his  decease ;  for 
fiodiog  by  his  will  that  he  desired  she  would  see  him  laid  in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors,  she 
determined  to  obey  him.  To  his  wife  he  left  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  his  daughter,  to  whom  this  acquisition  was,  until  lately,  unexpected. 

The  second  day  after  his  death  Mrs  Palmer  had  written  to  Anna,  signifying  the  event  that 
had  taken  place ;  also  her  intention  of  accompanying  the  body  to  Derbyshire,  desiring  her 
not  to  write,  as  she  should  have  left  Bristol;  and  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  she 
would  return  to  town  post ;  expressed  the  sorrow  she  felt  at  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  illness  (  Anna's 
latter  respecting  her  having  reached  Mrs  Palmer  the  day  before  she  left  Bath) ;  declared  her 
obligations  to  Mr  Fitzmorris,  hoping  that  gentleman  would  permit  his  daughter  to  accompany 
them  the  ensuing  summer ;  desired  her  not  to  inform  her  parents  of  Mrs  Fitzmorris*s  illness, 
M  it  would  give  them  unnecessary  uneasiness ;  and,  finally,  she  concluded  the  whole  by  saying, 
•be  expected  to  embrace  her  in  a  fortnight  at  farthest. 

This  letter  reached  Anna,  but  not  until  after  it  had  been  perused  by  Fitzmorris,  who  had 
thi  satisfaction  to  find  that,  in  all  probability,  the  lady  was  safe  for  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time,  if  he  determined  to  give  up  Anna,  her  health  would  be  entirely  re-established ;  or  if,  on 
iho  oontrary,  he  adopted  other  measures,  be  would  have  time  to  execute  anything  ho  might 
yeiolve  on. 

This  letter  arrived  on  the  sixth  day  after  Editha's  removal,  and  when  Anna  wassufiiciently 
reoovered  to  leave  her  bod. 

Previous  to  this  event,  Fitzmorris  had  not  intruded  his  presence  on  Anna ;  but  now  secure 
of  Mrs  Palmer,  and  apprized  that  her  health  was  almost  restored,  his  usual  spirits  returned, 
and  he  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  press  his  suit  with  all  the  earnestness  he  was 
master  of,  and  accordingly  sent  his  compliments  and  entreated  the  favour  of  personally 
inquiriog  after  her  health.  Anna,  who  felt  a  repugnance  she  accused  herself  with  for  Fitz- 
vorris,  returned  to  this  message  an  obliging  answer,  determined,  as  her  health  was  so  much 
restored,  to  entreat  she  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Editha,  whom  she  longed  to  question 
fospecting  her  writing  to  her  parents  and  Mrs  Palmer,  as  she  could  not  conceive  why  it  had 
been  done  privately,  truly  surmising,  by  the  removal  of  the  last- mentioned,  that  the  letter  to- 
her  had  failed. 

On  Fitzmorris's  entrance,  he  was  struck  with  the  alteration  his  diabolical  arts  had  made  in 
her  beautiful  face ;  but.  nevertheless,  complimented  her  on  her  recovery,  expressing  the  alarm 
It  had  at  first  occasioned  him,  when  he  rushed  without  ceremony  into  her  apartment,  and 
asking,  with  well- dissembled  curiosity,  if  this  was  a  first  attack,  or  whether  she  was  subject 
to  fito? 

**  Never !"  replied  Anna,  '*  and  I  trust  I  never  shall  again.  The  wine  I  drank  at  supper 
was  particularly  disagreeable  to  me,  and  to  that  I  attribute  my  Illness.** — Fitzmorris,  vexed 
to  find  that  she  still  persevered  in  the  real  cause,  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  divert  that 
apinion,  which  Anna's  timidity  did  not  suffer  her  to  persist  in ;  but,  turning  the  discourse  to 
Editha  and  her  aunt,  desired  to  be  informed  respecting  the  health  of  the  latter,  and  whether 
fhe  might  not  now  be  permitted  to  see  her  friend. 

•*  My  sister's  health  is  still  very  precarious,"  replied  Fitzmorris ;  **  and  for  my  daughter.  In 
a  few  days  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  her  to  you,  for  then  all  danger  will  be  over.*' 

Anna  sighed.—*'  1  thought,  sir,**  replied  she,  with  great  gentleness,  "  that  fits  were  never 
communicative." — "  But,  my  dear  Miss  Palmer,  yours  were  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  fever 
that  rendered  them  alarming.  I  fear  you  have  received  some  infection  from  your  sister 
previous  to  your  coming  hither.  But  why  does  that  melancholy  overspread  your  lovely  face  ? 
Is  Editha  the  only  one  in  the  family  for  whom  you  have  the  least  esteem?  Command  herof 
you  are  mistress,  and  myself  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants." 

Such  a  speech  from  the  gloomy,  harsh  Pitzmo  r  is,  at  once  surprised  and  overpowered 
Anna  with  confusion.— «*  I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  sir,"  replied  she,  "not  to  respect  the 
whole  family,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  highly  obliged  " — ♦*  Respect,  charming  Anna,  is  too 
oold  a  return  for  the  affection  my  heart  acknowledges  for  you  ;  so  gentle  a  mind  cannot  surely 

be  cruel  enough  to  doom  me  to  despair^  when  I  lay  myself  and  fbrtuneat  your  feet.** **  Good 

Heaven  I     Sir,  you  shook  me.    Editha's  father !    Indeed,  you  distress  mo  beyond  measure  V 
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..."  How  80  ?  *'  replied  Fitzmorrii.  '*  Ii  my  affection  then  so  dreadful,  and  is  Editha  to  mono- 
polize all  your  love  ?  *'  As  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  take  her  hand ;  but  Anna  shrunk 
back,  and  appeared  ready  to  faint — **  Nay,"  said  he,  **why  that  averted  look?     Say,  lovely 

girl,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  apply  to  Mrs  Palmer  ?    I  flatter  myself  my  fortune **  — 

**  Will  have  no  effect  on  her,**  replied  Anna,  recovering  her  confusion.  **  She  loves  me  too 
well  not  to  leave  me,  ill  a  cause  of  so  much  consequence,  to  my  own  choice,  and  that  is  never  ^ 
to  quit  her :  I  have  therefore  only  to  entreat,  that  while  I  intrude  on  your  hospitality,  yoa 
will  cease  a  conversation  that  gives  me  so  much  pain."—**  By  Heaven,  it  it  impossible!* 
exclaimed  he,  attempting  to  embrace  her  :  **  I  must  be  more  or  less  than  man  not  to  resohfo 
to  conquer  this  soft  timidity — this  childish  declaration.** 

Anna  screamed  aloud,  and  in  a  moment  Julia  rushed  into  the  room. — **  What  be  de 
matter  1  '*  cried  she ;  **  you  fright  away  my  sense  1  Sure  you  not  drink  wine  again  !  ** — **  Be 
gone  ! "  exclaimed  Fitzmorris ;  *'  why  this  insolent  intrusion  1  You  were  not  called.**—**  Me 
was,**  replied  Julia.  '*  Young  misscy  no  scream  widout  want  me.  Julia  know  duty,  andmors 
from  love  den  fear.** — **  1  charge  you  stay,"  said  Anna;  **  I  have  business  for  you." — **  Ithei 
may  take  my  leave,*'  rejoined  Fitzmorris  malignantly.  **  You  will  consider  of 'what  I  hart 
said,  and  I  trust  will  answer  me  more  kindly  in  the  evening.'* 

Anna  made  no  reply,  and  Fitzmorris  immediately  after  withdrew. — **  What  shall  we  do^ 
Julia?"  cried  she;  **  that  odious  man  has  frightened  me  to  death.  Oh  that  I  had  new 
entered  his  house !  Mrs  Palmer,  from  her  removal,  I  fear,  has  never  received  Editli^ 
letter.'* — **  But  de  oder,  missey — friends  get  dat,  no  doubt—soon  be  here,"  replied  Jnlis. 
**  That  thought  alone,  Julia,  enables  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  for  the  bare  idea  of  passing  a 
fortnight  here  would  kill  me.  But  have  you  heard  where  Editha  is  placed  ?  *' — **  No ;  I  aA 
footman,  for  more  servants  be  come  now,  missey  ;  but  no  tell  me,  only  laugh  in  my  face."— 
**  I  will  go/*  said  Anna  :  **  I  can  hire  a  post-chaise  to  take  us  home  -,  there  Is  less  dangerof 
the  high  road  than  under  the  roof  of  this  odious  man.** 

Julia  advised  her  against  this  step,  as  by  that  means  she  would  probably  miss  her  fHendi^ 
whom  she  might  soon  expect,  adding,  **  No  fear  dat,  little  time,  missey ;  me  take  care,  m 
warrant ;  beside,  me  tink  massa  no  let  us  go.** 

*'  Not  let  me  go,  Julia  f "  repeated  Anna ;  **  yon  astonish  me ;  he  will  not  surely  dare  to 
detain  me  1 " — "  Dare !  *'  repeated  Ju  lia :  **  ah  missey,  you  no  know  what  he  dare— be  feff 
nothing.** 

Anna  shuddered  at  this  account,  but  nevertheless  determined  to  mention  her  intentifla 
when  next  he  should  visit  her. 

Fitzmorris  retired  to  dress  in  the  meantime,  and  to  his  trusty  confident  declared  what  had 
passed,  vowing  that  Anna  should  not  escape  him  ;  for  he  was  determined,  if  all  other  meoBf 
failed,  to  carry  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  secrete  her  until  she  consented  to  his  terms; 
adding,  that  the  death  of  old  Sommerton  (whom  he  supposed  her  grandfather)  would nuL&ea 
fine  addition  to  her  fortune,  and  concluded  with  saying — **  Between  ourselves,  such  arecnft 
may  not  prove  amiss,  for  I  have  lost  considerably  since  I  came  to  England :  had  the  old  womai 
died,  her  ten  thousand  indeed  might  have  made  up  the  deficiency ;  but  I  have  scarcely  aif 
hopes  of  that  now,  for  she  is  much  better.** 

Fitzmorris,  to  his  great  vexation,  was  prevented  repeating  his  persecution  to  Anna  thatd^» 
by  the  unwelcome  visit  of  three  of  his  London  companions,  who,  knowing  he  had  a  bonse  si 
the  Heath,  called  to  iake  dinner,  and  sat  drinking  with  him  until  the  night  was  far  advaoeei 
leaving  him  in  a  state  of  almost  brutal  intoxication,  in  which  situation,  taking  up  a  candle^ltt 
declared  he  would  go  to  Anna's  apartment;  but  his  trusty  valet,  who  saw  he  was  in  nosrtoi' 
tion  to  recommend  himself  to  a  lady,  prevented  him,  by  assuring  him  she  had  long  sineeie* 
tired  to  rest,  and  soon  after  persuaded  him  to  do  the  same.  While  Fitzmorris  and  his  densi- 
ties had  been  employed  in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests,  Anna  had  written  to  Inglewooi 
without,  however,  mentioning  the  extent  of  her  uneasiness,  but  entreating  to  be  fetched  hoas 
without  delay.  Julia  conveyed  the  letter  to  the  postman,  as  she  had  done  those  of  Edithk 

CHAPTER    LIII. 
FiTZMoaais  rose  earlier  than  usual,  his  head  aching  from  the  last  night's  debauch— his  Uosi 
covered  with  what  he  called  love,  and  his  conscience  agonized  with  all  the  torment  that  tkt 
guve  rise  to* 
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In  order  to  reduce  his  spirits  to  some  degree  of  calmness,  he  walked  into  his  garden,  and 
was  apparently  lost  in  thought  when  Anna,  leaning  on  Julia,  crossed  the  path  before  him,  and 
for  a  time  banished  his  unpleasant  reverie. — **  Abroad  so  early  !'*  said  he ;  **  I  am  fortunate 
this  morning  r'  at  the  same  time  offering  to  place  her  arm  under  his.  "  May  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  breakfast  with  me  ?*'— "  I  came  merely  to  try  my  strength,  8ir,*1retumed  Anna,  with- 
drawing her  hand,  «»as  I  propose  going  to  town  to  see  Mrs  Fitamorris  to-day."—"  You  jest, 
surely  T'  answered  he ;  **  you  cannot  think  of  putting  your  health  to  so  dangerous  a  hazard,  or 
that  I  am  so  little  sensible  of  the  value  of  my  charge  as  to  permit  so  improper  a  step  !"— *'  I  was 
entrusted,  sir,"  replied  Anna,  **  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris*s  care ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  fevers ;  and  as 

Miss  Editha  is  not  here ** — "  I  will,  on  my  honour,  fetch  her  in  two  days,"  interrupted  he. 

'<  But  favour  me,  charming  Anna,  by  dismissing  your  servant !  1  have  something  to  commu- 
nicate which  requires  your  private  ear.'* — **  I  hear  no  subject,  sir,'*  replied  Anna,  **  that  needs 
concealment ;  and,  for  myself,  would  only  entreat  that  you  will  permit  one  of  your  domestics 
to  fetch  me  a  chaise  from  Hounslow." — **  And  will  you  favour  me  with  no  answer  to  what  I 
requested  yesterday  ?*'  said  he^  angrily,  **  since  I  must  speak  before  this  black  devil  ?'*— "  You 
call  devil  black,  massa,*'  interrupted  Julia.  '*  Negro  call  devil  white ;  me  believe  no  colour, 
jonly  bad  heart  make  devil — wicked  conscience  hell.'* — "  D — n  you,"  exclaimed  Fitzmorris, 
losing  his  temper ;  "  I  merit  this  for  permitting  you  to  torment  ine  after  what  passed  in 
Jamaica." — "  Ah,  much  pass  dere,  massa ;  if  you  forget,  your  memory  no  so  good  as  Julia's." 
Fitzmorris  raised  his  hand,  and  was  only  prevented  from  striking  her  by  the  presence  of 
Anna.  *'  1  see,"  said  he,  **  I  have  nothing  to  expect,  and  shall  act  accordingly  ;  yet  must  in- 
form you,  madam,  that  to  Mrs  Palmer  will  I  only  resign  you :  she,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
sensible  of  my  attention  than  you  are." 

With  these  words  he  turned  away  in  a  rage,  and  soon  regained  the  house,  leaving  Anna 
ainazed  at' his  brutality,  and  shocked  to  find  herself  in  the  power  of  so  bad  a  man. 

Fitzmorris  saw  Anna  in  the  afternoon  in  her  own  apartment ;  he  attempted,  as  before,  to 
send  away  Julia,  but  in  vain.  Liberty  had  made  her  bold,  and  she  now  openly  despised  the 
tyrant  whose  frown  had  hitherto  made  her  tremble. 

From  Anna  he  was  convinced  he  had  no  favour  to  expect ;  he  saw  he  was  detested ;  and 
anger,  as  much  as  love,  stimulated  him  to  revenge  the  affront.  He  had  been  particularly 
favoured  by  the  ladies,  and  was  enraged  to  find  her  blind  to  those  attractions  that  had  sub- 
dued so  many,  never  considering  that  her  heart  might  be  pre-engaged,  or  that  he  was  no 
longer  so  young,  or  possessed  of  so  attractive  a  person  as  formerly ;  though,  to  confess  the 
truth,  his  dissipated  life,  more  than  age,  had  caused  the  alteration. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  he  to  his  colleague  in  vice ;  *^  and  it  is  but  labour  lost  to  try 
gentle  means ;  force  and  fear  can  only  conquer  so  obstinate  a  spirit ;  she  wili  find  I  am  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  'Sdeath,  have  I  lived  until  now  to  be  vanquished  by  a  girl  ?  Besides,. should  I 
let  her  escape,  she  would  but  relate  what  had  passed,  and  make  me  ridiculous.  By  Heaven. 
I  will  bear  her  to  France,  and  there,  wife  or  mistress,  her  choice  shall  determine.  I  have  no- 
thing to  fear  in  this  case  but  the  tongue  of  her  mother ;  and  that,  until  I  can  make  all  secure, 
I  wiU  keep  at  a  distance.  She  has  no  heroic  brothers ;  but  if  she  had,  I  care  not ;  my  arm 
sever  yet  failed  me,  nor  do  I  fear  it  now."—**  1  must  confess,**  replied  the  valet,  **  I  am  not 
quite  so  sanguine  in  this  business  as  I  have  been  in  some  where  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
ierve  you.  .  Mrs  Palmer  is  rich,  and  will  doubtless  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  discover  her 
daughter." — "  True,  nor  no  expense  to  heal  her  reputation  ;  for  who  will  believe  she  was  not 
consenting  to  the  elopement?  Besides,  the  young  vixen  will  very  soon  bo  glad  to  salve  so  despe- 
rate a  cose  with  the  old  remedy  matrimony :  but  enough  of  this ;  prepare  me  post  horses  to«> 
morrow  night  by  nine  o'clock ;  I  will  settle  all  my  business  in  the  day.  You  must  ride  for- 
ward and  obtain  relays,  and  give  out,  in  case  of  question,  that  I  am  conveying  an  imprudent 
daughter  to  France.  We  shall  reach  Dover  early  in  the  morning,  and  will  go  directly  on 
shipboard  to  prevent  all  alarm.'* — **  But  what,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  do  with  Julia  ?" — **  D— n 
her,  if  it  were  not  for  her  infernal  yells  I  would  take  her  too,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  pushing  her  overboard  into  the  sea.  As  it  is,  we  will  lock  her  up,  and  leave  her  under  the 
•charge  of  my  sister,  whom  you  must  command,  as  she  values  her  place,  not  to  release  her 
until  the  next  day." — '*  But  Miss  Editha,  sir,  and  your  son?"  —  '*  Pish !  if  my  sister  gets  well, 
the  girl  will  naturally  return  to  her,  and  I  may  make  a  merit  hereafter  of  sending  for  her 
abroad.     As  for  the  boy,  be  cannot  be  better  than  at  school ;  therefore  no  more  questions,  but 
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pMpiratoobef  »€.''--«' Alter  to  mcayiyroofo  of  nyattacbmeot,  rir,**  rapHedthe  num,  «1 
iImII  mC  bow  forliit  your  friaodfUp."— **  After  to  many  proofs  of  my  gnittttdo,  I  hope  fM 
will  Mi,"  answered  the  master. 

WRfa  those  words  the  worthy  pair  separated  for  the  fright. 

CHAPTER  Lin. 
Ill  (he  manAng  all  was  preparation  for  the  intended  expedition.  Pkzmorrfs  wrote  to  Yk 
sister,  who  was  yet  in  a  very  preeaHoos  state  of  health,  that  immediate  hnsfaiess  demanded  Ui 
presence  in  a  disUnt  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  entreated  that,  when  it  would  he  ooofinlial, 
she  would  again  take  the  care  of  Editba.  To  his  son's  preceptor  he  likewfie  sent,  ifgBiiyiiV 
Ms  intention  that  he  should  remain  at  school  until  they  heard  farther  fhm  him.  He  dio 
settled  his  domestic  eoonomy  for  the  country  with  his  housekeeper,  who  was  the  valet's  *ltr, 
and  ivmitted  an  order  to  his  attorney  to  discharge  his  house  hi  town,  together  with  kb  i 
domestics.    Thus  all  was  prepared,  and  Fitiroorris  looked  on  his  success  as  certain. 

Julia,  whose  eyes  and  ears  were  attentive  to  all  that  passed,  was  not  xmtaMM  eCtkt 
more  than  usual  business  that  seemed  in  agitation,  hut  which,  perhaps,  had  made  no  matsrid 
impression,  had  she  not  heard  the  valet  and  housekeeper  in  close  convereatioiB,  tlie  isimir 
with  a  bitUr  imprecation  cursing  the  new  foUy  that  actuated  his  matter,  dedarfng  II  was  tfit 
last  he  would  be  engaged  in,  concluding  with  saying— «  The  pitcher  goes  often  to  the  wnU,  tan 
at  last  comes  home  broken.  Never  had  man  such  deviHsh  wamHige  and  bafrwhnadtk 
•seapest  but  it  Is  all  In  vain;  they  only,  I  think,  make  him  more  daring;  and  forMi 
attempt  on  Miss  Palaser— -" 

His  eye  at  that  InsUiit  met  the  figure  of  Julia,  who  was  standing  in  the  door-way;  kit 
uncertain  whether  she  had  heard,  and  oonduding  that  if  she  had,  she  could  make  Milling  s( 
it,  he  turned  the  discourse  to  common  occurrences  utttH  her  departure. 

Julia  had  but  Jus^  related  to  Anna  what  she  had  heard,  when  Pitsmorrls  sent  bli  esapN- 
ments,  and  desired  to  be  admitted.  It  was  now  afternoon,  and  he  had  been  endeavonriogle 
drown  thought  in  wine ;  ho  therefore  behaved  with  less  caution  than  formerly,  urgtag  Ml 
suit  with  much  vehemence,  until  at  length  seeing  the  trembling  Anna  terriBed,  and  akMst 
ready  to  fiUnt,  he  desisted,  and  left  her  alone  wiih  Julia. 

*•  Oh,  my  God,  protect  me  !**  cried  Anna ;  *<  what  can  I  do?  Surely,  If  you  love  me.  yea 
will  not  deny  my  request.  The  attempt  you  heard  tliem  mention,  and  his  bebavHmr,  all  eon* 
spire  to  show  I  have  no  time  to  lose !  Let  us  then  this  very  night  privately  leave  the  boose.  I 
am  strong,  and  can  walk  a  great  way ;  neither  am  I  without  money ;  Heaven  will,  I  am  tmt* 
protect  us,  and  we  shall  reach  home  in  safety.**—**  Wid  all  my  heart/'  replied  Julia.  "  Ak! 
mo  hope  some  friend  come  before  now.**— -*'  It  is  impossible  they  could  reach  here,  had  tfcsy 
even  come  post,  before  to-morrow  or  the  next  day ;  and  oh,  Julio,  what  may  not  happen  ki 
that  interval !  No  ;  I  will  brave  the  worst,  sooner  than  remain  longer  under  this  hated  roof.'* 
They  then  determined,  as  soon  as  the  house  should  bo  settled  fbr  the  night,  to  endeavMf 
to  escapci  and  reach  Hounslow  on  foot.»*<  From  whence,'*  said  Anns,  •<  we  will,  my  fritMU 
Julia,  procure  a  chaise,  and  travel  all  the  way  post ;  by  morning  we  shall  be  safe  from  purmit, 
should  wc  even  be  followed ;  but  that  I  think  improbable,  os  Fitsmorris  will  be  uncertaiB  if 
our  route." 

This  resolution  supported  the  spirits  of  Anna  during  the  evening;  in  the  course  of  whlek 
Julia  made  up  a  little  bundle  of  necessary  apparel,  which  she  proposed  to  take  with  then. 

At  length  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  an  instant  after  a  chaise  drove  Into  the  cottrt  Ami 
scarcely  breathed,  though  the  thought  it  impossible  it  should  bring  any  one  from  Ingfeweod; 
but  all  her  hopes  vanished  when  a  moment  after  Fitzmorris  desired  to  be  admitted.— "I  m 
sorry,  charming  Anna,"  said  he,  **  to  be  the  messenger  of  bad  tidings ;  but  Mra  Palmsr  ii 
taken  ill  at  Derby,  and  has  sent  to  require  your  immodiato  attendance."—**  Preserve  tar, 
merciful  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  Anna ;  **  I  will  fly  to  her ;  the  fatigue  she  has  nndergooe  bsi 
killed  her,  and  I  shall  be  deprived  of  my  dearest  friend.'*—**  I  received  the  intelllgenee  nesr  m 
hour  since,"  returned  Fitxmorris,  '*but  could  not  assume  courage  to  declare  it  to  you;  I 
however,  immediately  ordered  a  chaise  for  your  conveyance,  and,  with  your  permlssioa,  iril 
accompany  and  deliver  you  safe  to  her."— **  Julia  will  be  sufficient,"  replied  she,  reooiUog  Ii 
hh offer;  **  I  have  no  fear  but  for  my  beloved  mamma."—*'  Excuse  me,  I  win  not  trust yoi 
Mloac  to  the  dMngen  of  the  night,  for  I  pTesume  you  will  depart  immediately.   Jcdia  can  §iM 
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in  the  morning  by  the  stage.  Come,  you  lose  time — all  is  prepared,"  concluded  he,  presenting 
his  hand.«-AnDa  drew  back,  and  paused  for  a  moment,  while  Julia  replied—**  No  leave  missey ; 
me  run  after  coach  sooner  den  be  leave  here  behind.'* — **  Has  my  dear  mamma  sent  oo  letter, 
nor  yet  her  servant  to  accompany  me  ?"  demanded  Anna,  fixing  her  soft  but  inquiring  eyes  on 
Fitzmorris. — **  No,"  replied  be,  *'  a  horseman  brought  the  message,  and  departed  immediately 
for  London.*' — "  It  is  strange  l"  answered  Anna,  pausing ;  **  I  should  have  thought  that— — 
But  come,  Julio,  we  will  go ;  and  I  can  but  thank  Mr  Fitsmorris  for  all  his  kindness.**—*'  On 
my  life,*'  interrupted  he,  impatiently,  **you  shall  not  go  unprotected.'* — **  Heaven  will  pro- 
tect me,"  replied  Anna,  raising  her  eyes.  .  **  No  action  of  my  past  life  has,  I  trust,  made  me 
forfeit  that  blessing.* *—'*  Doubtless  not,"  answered  Fitzmorris,  with  a  sneer ;  '*  but  in  this  case 
it  delegates  its  power  to  me.  Come-— come — on  my  honour  I  will  guide  you  in  safety.**— 
.**  Slender  barrier  !"  said  Anna  aside,  the  disoourse  which  Julia  had  overheard  recurring  firesh 
to  her  memory :  then  turning  to  Fitzmorris  with  as  much  firmness  as  she  could  assume,  she 
jadded,  **  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  declining  your  offer;  but,  indeed,  I  will  not  go  without  Julia." 
«_«  By  my  soul,  but  you  sball !"  returned  he,  losing  bis  putience,  and  stamping  with  rage ; 
.**  I  wished  to  woo  you  to  love  and  happiness,  but  will  not  be  trifled  with ;  and  therefore  now 
throw  off*  the  mask,  and  boldly  tell  you  that  I  am  determined ;  sJl  resistance  is  vain ;  you 
jBttftt  and  shall  accompany  me." — '<  Oh  God,  protect  me !"  cried  Anna,  trembling:  **  Then, 
perhaps,  my  dear,  dear  friend  is  not  ill.*' — *'  1  neither  Icnow  nor  ctdre,**  exclaimed  he,  ruddy 
jieising  her  hand ;  **  she  is  an  old  woman,  and  fit  only  for  worm's  meat,  while  you,  glowing  with 

youth  and  beauty " — **  Unhand  me,  monster  1'*  screamed  Anna,  at  the  same  time  relearing 

herself  and  flying  to  Julia,  who  clenched  her  fists,  and  grinning  horribly,  placed  herself  before 
lier,  bearing  no  indifferent  resemblance  of  a  fury  defending  an  angel. — **  No  go  widout  like," 
sputtered  Julia,  almost  inarticulate  witb  passion  ,*  ^*  bad  white  man — ^wicked  Christian — ^me 
^  before  let  take  away  missey."—'*  Die  then,  and  be  d— d  r*  exclaimed  he,  at  the  same 
time,  with  unmanly  brutality,  striking  her  over  the  face  (which  was  instantly  covered  vrith 
blood)  with  such  force  as  caused  her  to  reooil  sevend  paces,  and  but  for  the  timely  succour 
of  Anna,  she  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground, — **  Monster  1  villain  !**  screamed  Anna,  rending 
the  air  with  her  cries :  "  murder  us  together,  for  we  will  never  separate."—"  I  have  business 
for  you  living,"  replied  he,  tauntingly ;  "  resistance  is  useless."    With  these  words,  like  a  fell 
kite  seizing  a  dove,  he  snatched  up  his  prey,  and  in  spite  of  her  cries  and  resistance,  bore  her 
down  the  flight  of  stairs  into  the  hall,  covered  as  she  was  with  the  blood  of  Julia,  who,  from  the 
blow,  lay  senseless  on  the  ground.—**  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  valet,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  hall,  '*  cover  her  with  a  cloak !   it  will  not  delay  a  moment.     See,  she  has 
fainted.'*     And,  indeed,   Anna,  exhausted  witb  the  exertion  she  had  made,  had  suddenly 
become  inanimate,  and  now  lay  motionless  in  Fitzmorris's  arms.     The  door  of  the  hall  had 
been  opened  in  readiness,  as  Fitzmorris  descended  the  staircase.     At  that  instant  William 
Godwin  and  Reuben  arrived  and  rushed  in,  having  heard  the  screams  as  they  alighted  from 
their  horses  at  the  gate,  there  being  no  one  to  oppose  their  passage,  the  postillion  alone  being 
on  the  outside.     The  first  object  that  presented  was  Anna,  covered  with  blood,  and  appa- 
rently dead,  in  Fitzmorris's  arms.     Reuben,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  flew  to  him,  and  in 
a  moment,  with  the  vigorous  arm  of  undebauched  youth,  snatched,  in  spite  of  resistance,  the 
senseless  Anna  from  the  grasp,  while  his  father  seconded  his  efforts  by  knocking  down  the 
valet,  and  seizing  another  villain,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  infamous  master. 

Fitzmorris,  whose  fury  knew  no  bounds,  finding  himself  deprived  of  Anna,  hastily  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  levelled  it  at  William.  At  that  instant  their  eyes  met— they 
became  fixed  as  statues,  the  guilty  Fitzmorris  recoiling  a  few  steps,  and  dropping  the  pistol 
from  his  enervated  hand. — **  Is  it  possible,"  at  length  exclaimed  William,  "  that  my  eyes  do 
not  deceive  me  ?  Doth  the  earth  yet  shudder  with  thy  impious  weight  ?  Degenerate  mon- 
ster !  guilty  of  every  crime  that  disgraces  human  nature  I  the  death  of  thy  own  daughter 
was  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  number !  Ob,  murdered  child  of  sweet  Agnes !  I  here 
devote  myself  to  revenge ;  the  ties  of  blood  I  tear  from  my  heart,  and  even  here  on  earth 
shall  thy  detested  father  pay  the  dues  of  offended  justice." 

Daring  as  Fitzmorris,  or  rather  Edwin,  was  in  vice,  he  appeared  petrified  with  horror, 
rolling  his  hqggard  eyes  around*  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  anguish. 

**  She  is  not  dead,  my  father  1— she  breathes,  and  will  yet  live  to  bless  ns,"  exclaimed 
Reuben  in  a  transport.-^"  For  that,  Heaven  be  praised!    But  say,"  demanded  William, 
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tiumiog  indignantly  towardi  his  brother,  **  what  does  this  mean  ?  You  cannot  surely  hate 
been  so  abandoned  of  God  as  to  have  injured  this  innocent.*' — **  She,  at  least,  has  not  hedi 
abandoned  of  God,"  replied  Edwin:  "her  person  is  as  uncontaminated  as  it  is  beautifiiL 
But  speak,  for  I  have  but  little  time  to  lose ;  did  not  you  say  she  was  the  child  of  Agnes?"— 
'*  I  did,'*  returned  William.  *<  In  the  horror  of  the  moment  prudence  was  lost,  and  I  now 
will  conceal  the  truth  no  longer :  she  is  your  own  daughter ;  but  build  not  upon  that,  for  no 
human  power  shall  snatch  her  from  my  protection ;  therefore  attempt  it  not — I  warn  you  ft 
will  be  in  vain.  As  soon  as  she  recovers  we  will  be  gone.  You  have  my  pity,  and  Heaven 
forgive  you;  oh,  will  no  warning  move  that  obdurate  heart?  Surely  the  meeting  witb 
Emma  would  have  deterred  any  other  but  yourself  from  vice  for  ever,  and  made  them  pent* 
tent  as  she  was.". 

"  Well — well— well — ^you  know  that  too ;  but  enough.  Answer  me  a  few  questions,  and 
I  will  swear  never  to  attempt  removing  the  child  of  my  Agnes  from  you.** 

**  I  ask  no  oath,**  replied  William ;  **  but  propose  your  questions.  Anna  recoversi  and  I 
am  in  iiaste.'* 

**  And  so  am  I,**  returned  Edwin  frantically.  **  If  Anna  is  the  child  of  Agnes,  whose  infiut 
did  I  see  dead  on  her  bosom  ?" 

**  Mine,"  answered  his  brother,  **  an  unhappy  innocent,  who  even  in  the  womb  fell  a  sacrifiee 
to  your  offences  by  the  anguish  they  caused  its  mother.** 

**  Enough  i"  cried  he,  striking  his  forehead.  "  One  more  question,  and  then  farewell  fir 
ever. — Who  is  Mrs  Palmer  ?    Oh,  that  subterfuge  destroyed  me.** 

**  The  present  owner  of  the  estate  upon  the  Forest,  and  a  more  than  parent  to  Ann^ 
whom  she  received  from  her  dying  mother.*' 

"  The  mystery  of  the  ring  is  then  explained,"  said  Edwin,  without  regarding  his  brother. 
"  No  warning  could,  indeed,  awaken  me  V*  Then  turning  towards  Anna,  who  was  almost 
recovered,  but  in  silent  terror  clasping  Reuben's  neck,  he  viewed  her  with  attention  for 
some  minutes,  then,  with  a  look  of  despair,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

William  now  caught  Anna  to  his  bosom,  speaking  comfort,  and  tenderly  inquiring  if  die 
was  able  to  accompany  them,  for  that  he  was  determined  to  be  gone  as  soon  as  possible. 

*<  Ob,  let  us  hasten,"  at  length  said  Anna.  "  But  where  is  my  poor  Julia  ?  this  blood  is 
hers,  and  spilled  in  my  defence." 

William  then  asked  where  she  had  left  her ;  and  being  informed,  without  farther  question 
ascended  the  staircase,  and  found  Julia  recovered  from  insensibility,  but  so  much  hurt  that 
she  could,  not  leave  the  apartment  without  his  assistance. 

Having  led  her  to  Anna,  and  bound  up  her  head,  they  were  about  to  depart  in  the  chaise; 
which  had  been  prepared  for  other  purposes,  when  the  report  of  a  pistol  alarmed  them. 
William,  prepossessed  with  the  horrid  truth,  rushed  forward  into  the  house,  to  demand  the 
cause,  which  was  soon  discovered ;  on  the  floor  of  the  parlour  lay  extended,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  the  guiity  Edwin,  who  had  placed  a  pistol  to  his  ear,  and  thus,  uncalled,  rushed  hito 
the  preseince  of  an  offended  Creator. 

Life,  however,  had  not  forsaken  him  ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  brother,  and  pointed  to  the 
table ;  then  grasping  the  hand  of  William,  who  had  forgotten  the  vices  of  the  man  in  the  sita&< 
tion  of  the  brother,  with  an  agonizing  pang  expired. 

Depraved  as  Edwin  had  been  for  years,  William  was  shocked  at  his  death,  which  precluded 
all  repentance.  For  some  time  he  remained  in  speechless  anguish,  bending  over  the  dis- 
figured body.  At  length  he  recollected  Edwin's  pointing  to  the  table,  and,  on  approachhig 
it,  found  a  paper,  wherein  was  written — 

•  "  I  appoint  my  daughter,  Anna  Godwin,  my  son,  William  Fitzmorris,  and  his  sister  Editha, 
joint  heirs,  and  inheritors  of  all  1  die  possessed  of;  and  I  leave  them  in  the  care  and  under 
the  sole  guardianship  of  William  Godwin,  whom  I  once  called  brother.    ■ 

*•  Edwin  Godwin  Fitzmorris." 

Tins  had  apparently  been  written  but  a  few  moments  previous  to  the  rash  act,  and  plainly 
evinced,  that  however  destitute  he  was  of  virtue  himself,  he  revered  it  in  his  brother,  hy 
wishing  him  to  take  charge  of  his  children. 

Oppressed  with  the  scene  before  him,  William  was  overpowered  with  the  shocks  bat, 

struggling  with  his  feelings,  he  at  length  turned  to  the  domestics,  who  stood  around  in  stupid 

amazement,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders,  which  they  immediately  showed  a  dispodtioo  to 
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obey,  as  the  valet,  who,  as  may  be  surmiied,  wai  no  other  than  Harris,  informed  them  he  was 
their  late  master's  brother. 

William  returned  to  the  hall,  desiring  Reuben  and  Anna  to  depart  immediately  to  an  inn 
at  Hounslow,  where  he  would  join  them  in  half  an  hour.  Reuben  had  heard  the  discourse 
'  that  passed  between  his  father  and  Fitzmorris,  and  by  it  had  learned  that  he  was  no  other 
than  his  uncle  Edwin,  and  to  his  utter  amazement,  the  father  of  Anna,  and  now  readily  sur- 
mised the  fatal  event  that  had  taken  place.  As  for  Anna,  her  alarm  and  fainting  had  rendered 
her  insensible  to  everything  until  Fitzmorris  rushed  out  of  the  hall ;  she  now  would  fain 
have  questioned  Grodwin  respecting  the  cause  of  the  fresh  confusion,  but  he  only  replied  by 
giving  her  in  charge  to  Reuben,  who  placed  her  with  Julia  in  the  chaise,  and  accompanied 
them  to  Hounslow.  Reuben,  previous  to  his  entering  the  vehicle,  stepping  back  to  his  father, 
said,  **  When  I  have  seen  Anna  in  safety,  may  I  return  ?  My  heart  recoils  at  leaving  you, 
even  for  a  moment,  in  such  distress."—*'  No,  my  son,**  replied  William,  "  I  will  soon  join  you. 
Alas  !  the  unhappy  man  is  dead  by  his  own  hand  ;  and  though  nature  abhors  the  deed,  as 
many  other  of  his  actions,  yet  he  was  my  brother." 

William  now  re-entered  the  house,  and  calling  for  Fitzmorris's  confidential  servant,  de- 
manded where  the  children  of  his  unhappy  brother  were  placed  ?  To  which  Harris  replied, 
that  the  boy  was  at  Winchester,  and  Editha  at  a  school  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
Hounslow.  William  then  ordered  the  domestics  to  attend  him,  and  walking  through  the 
house,  he  placed  his  seal  on  the  eserutoires  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and  soon  after  left  the 
house. 

Reuben  in  the  meantime,  with  his  charge,  had  reached  an  inn  at  Hounslow,  where  Anna 
began  to  look  around  her  without  fear,  anxious  only  for  the  return  of  him  whom  she  called 
her  father,  and  whose  conduct  truly  entitled  him  to  that  appellation.  At  length  Godwin 
■entered ;  Anna  flew  to  embrace  him,  inquiring  what  had  detained  him — at  whom  the  pistol 
had  been  fired — and  what  uneasiness  oppressed  him  ? 

**  Ask  me  no  questions  to-night,  my  love,**  answered  Godwin :  "  to-morrow  I  have  much 
more  to  disclose  to  you  ;  but  at  present  let  us  retire  to  rest — the  events  of  the  day  have 
nearly  overcome  me.*' 

They  soon  after  withdrew ;  and  Godwin's  horror  for  his  brother's  death  was  for  some 
hours  lost  in  sleep,  fatigue  mastering  every  other  sensation. 

In  the  morning  all  met  with  recruited  spirits  ;  Godwin  only  was  depressed  and  unhappy, 
and  being  with  Reuben  and  Anna  alone,  after  breakfast,  addressed  the  latter  thus : — "  My 
dear  Anna,  a  number  of  unhappy  circumstances  that  preceded,  and  likewise  followed  your 
birth,  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  adopt  and  pass  you  to  the  world  as  my  child  ;  and 
I  can  truly  say  I  have  loved  you  as  such  ;  but,  m^  Anna,  the  deception,  for  many  reasons, 
must  now  cease,  but  not  my  aflection — that  must  remain  strong  as  ever,  beyond  time  or  chance 
to  alter.'*—"  Am  I  not  then  your  daughter?**  cried  Anna,  turning  pale  and  trembling.  "  On, 
my  dear  father,  do  not  disclaim  your  child." — "  Disclaim  thee  T*  repeated  he,  folding  her  in 
his  arms,  "  never ;  family  reasons  now  require  the  secret  to  be  divulged ;  but  think  me  thy 
parent  as  before."—"  Alas  1"  said  Anna,  "  if  it  must  be  so.     "  But  have  I  a  father— a  mother  ? 

Ah  !  my  heart  will  lead  me  to  her  ! — It  is — it  must  be  Mrs  Palmer.*' — "  Not  so,**  returned 

Godwin  ;  '*  your  mother  died  soon  after  your  birth ;  she  was  the  beloved  sister  of  my  wife, 
and  called  Agnes :  her  loss  you  have  heard  us  deplore.*'  **  But  my  father,  is  he  too  dead  ?*' — 
"  Alas  !  I  tremble  to  name  him,  for  I  fear  he  has  made  thee  suffer  much.;  but  remember,  ho 
knew  thee  not,  and  has  paid  his  follies  with  his  life  ;  let  us  therefore  pity  the  errors  of  thy 
father,  and  my  brother." — "  Good  Heavens  !*'  cried  Anna,  scarcely  articulate ;  "  surely  I 
dream!  you  cannot  mean  Fitzmorris?" — "I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Godwin.  "By  what 
means,  or  what  reason  he  was  called  so,  I  know  not;  but  some  future  time  you  shall  know 
^1.*' — **  Oh!  I  know  too  much."  cried  Anna.  "  Heaven  pardon  me,  I  hated  him!  I  called 
him  names  ! — but— but — alas  1  that  fatal  pistol  is  explained !  Did  you  not  say  he  was  dead 
too  ?  Did  he  forgive  me  ?" — "  He  did  indeed,"  returned  Godwin  ;  <<  for  see  the  paper  he  has 
left,  does  he  not  mention  you  with  his  other  children  ?*'— "  Oh !  I  want  it  not— I  do  not 
deserve  it,"  said  she ;  "  let  me  still  be  your  child.  I  have  no  wish  for  his  wealth.  But  is 
Editha  indeed  my  sister  ?'* — "  She  is.  I  am  now  going  to  her,*'  replied  Godwin.  '*  Reuben 
shall  remain  here  in  my  absence.     I  shall  return  to  dinner." 

Godwin  then  departed,  leaving  Anna  and  Reuben ;  the  former  of  whom,  lost  in  thou^ht^ 
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remained  for  tome  time  silent,  until  the  latter  taking  her  hand,  and  tenderly  pretiing  iU  MiA— 
**  Oh !  my  Anna,  it  it  poMible— and  are  you,  indeed,  not  my  siiter'?**— '*  Your  father  h«l)i 
taid  so,*'  answered  Anna,  weeping.  **  But,  good  heaven,  how  dreadful  I  he  i»  now  no  longer 
my  father  1  I  have  now  lost  all  those  ties  so  dear  and  necessary  to  my  bapploesa»  fbr  yom  sn 
now  not  my  brother !" — "  Happy  thought  1"  exclaimed  Reuben.—"  Happy «  Reuben  V  repeitli 
Anna.  "  And  can  you  be  so  cruel  at  to  say  so— you  whom  I  loved  so  dearly  ?"«-*'  And  do  I 
not  love  you  equally,  Anna?"  returned  Reuben.  "  Heaven  is  my  witneu,  that  in  yew 
absence  I  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  mankind  !'*—'*  I  will  never  leave  Inglewood  monb* 
said  Anna,  **  but  endeavour  to  forget  all  the  troubles  I  have  suffered ;  but  Mr  Pitzmorris'f 
death,  for  I  cannot  indeed  call  him  father,  will  ever  hang  heavy  on  my  tpiritf ;  yet  I  hope  I 
was  not  the  cause.*' 

Reuben  said  all  he  could  to  comfort  her,  and  they  soon  after  visited  Julia  she  was  miMk 
better,  but  bad  been  ordered  to  be  kept  quiet  for  a  day  or  two. 

Godwin  rode  directly  to  the  house  of  his  late  brother,  and  gave  Harris  the  neceMary  eidifB    ^ 
respecting  the  funeral,  and  other  business,  particularly  inquiring  after  Mrs  FltzoMMTist  sai 
being  told  she  was  better,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  inform  her  of  the  melaneholy  evemi  thai  hai 
taken  place. 

**  And  now,"  said  Godwin,  coldly  addressing  Harris,  **  how  long  have  you  lived  with  ay 
brother ;  and  how  came  you  so  readily  to  know  me  ?'*—**  I  have  been  his  servant  near  ei|^ 
een  years,*'  replied  Harris ;  "  and  as  for  knowing  you,  sir,  I  had  seen  you  some  years  bash; 
you  are  little  changed. — '*  I  do  not  recollect  it,"  answered  William.  "  Mention  the  tiiMsai 
place." — *'  Atyour  mother's  funeral,"  replied  Harris ;  **  I  brought  a  letter  from  my  masUr.*-* 
*'  And  gave  it  by  mistake  to  my  wife.  Was  it  so  ?"  returned  Godwin,  a  flush  of  anger  on  kii 
cheeks—"  It  was,  sir,  and  I  beg  pardon ;  but  I  obeyed  the  commands  of  my  master."— Godvii 
sighed.—'*  And  how,"  said  he,  **  came  my  brother  to  be  called  Fitzmorris  ?"-***  By  bis  msiri^ 
ihr,"  replied  Harris ;  *'  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  that  purpose ;  but,  if  yoa  wfl 
permit  me,  I  will  relate  all  the  material  events  that  happened  to  him  after  leaving  Eog land.* 
i— '*  Some  time  hence  I  will  trouble  you,"  replied  Godwin ;  "  at  present  you  will  oblige  oe  hf 
executing  the  orders  I  have  given." 

Harris  bowed,  and  William  walked  into  the  apartment  where  the  remaina  of  Edwin  wers 
deposited ;  he  remained  for  some  time  alone ;  when  he  retired,  his  features  plainly  povrtrayei 
how  much  he  was  affected. 

Previous  to  his  visiting  Editha,  he  returned  to  the  inn,  and  finding  Anna  more  ealn,  fi^ 
posed  she  should  accompany  blm  in  a  postchoise,  in  which  they  soon  reached  the  schsil 
where  Editha  was  boarded.  Godwin  was  at  once  struck  with  her  appearance,  while  Aasi 
throwing  her  arms  around  her,  in  broken  sentences  called  hor  her  dear,  dear  sister ;  Editiii^ 
with  the  most  lively  affection,  returning  her  caresses. 

When  they  became  composed,  William  astonished  Editha  by  informing  her  he  was  kir    J 
uncle— the  relationship  she  held  to  Anna— and  at  length,  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possiUlb 
that  her  father  had  died  suddenly  ;  hoping  that  sho  would  regard  him  as  an  affectionate  reiie> 
sentativo  of  the  parent  she  had  lost. 

Harsh  as  Fitzmorris  had  ever  been  to  his  daughter,  she  bewailed  him  with  unfeigned  soirsa^ 
though  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  soothings  of  Anna  and  the  tenderness  of  her  aaslii 
— "  And  shall  I  indeed  live  with  Anna  ?"  said  she,  raising  her  fine  dark  eyea,  spaitiiif 
through  tears,  to  his  face  ;  "  and  will  you  let  me  be  one  of  your  children  ?  and  may  I  be  psi^ 
mitted  to  love  as  well  as  honour  you?" — *'  You  shall,  my  Editha,  my  child,"  replied  he,  ts» 
derly  saluting  her;  "  we  will  all  love  you."—"  Ah  I  then  you  will  spoil  me;  for  alas Tsiii 
she,  **  I  have  not  been  used  to  be  loved,  except  by  Anna  here  and  my  poor  brother."—^  Tii 
deserve  to  be  loved  by  all,"  cried  Anna ;  "  at  Inglewood  every  one  will  be  sensible  of  yt« 
merit. "^*<  And  shall  I  accompany  you  thither?"  said  Editha;  **  but  my  poor  annt,  sbeii 
not  yet  recovered,  and  I  cannot  leave  her,  for  she  has  been  kind  to  me."—*'  We  will,"  rspHsl 
Godwin,  **  persuade  her  to  visit  Mrs  Palmer  in  the  summer,  for  my  habitation  is  ntrsif  * 
farm,  not  fit  for  the  reception  of  great  ladies." — **  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Editha  $  *«  but  it 
will  please  me ;  for  neither  fine  houses  nor  fine  clothes  have  ever  yet  afforded  me  flMh 
satisfaction." 

Godwin  and  Anna  soon  after  took  leave  of  Editha,  promising  to  aee  bar  tbe  aeit  daft  «i 
lo  iloie /ler  into  the  ooiiaftfy  with  ihtii^  if  Mri  Fttzmorria  ooDiMi^ 
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Godwin,  on  his  return  to  the  inn,  wrote  to  his  wife,  ioformiogher  that  Anna  was  perfectly 
recovered,  and  with  him ;  but  as  Mrs  Palmer  would  be  in  town  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
he  did  not  think  of  returning  until  be  had  seen  her. 

«  I  will  not,"  said  he  to  Reuben  and  Anna,  *'  shock  your  beloved  mother  with  an  account 
of  the  disasters  that  have  happened,  until  we  are  on  the  spot  to  offer  her  comfort ;  nor  will  I, 
if  possible,  ever  let  our  aged  parents  be  informed  of  the  real  death  of  my  unhappy  brother : 
nature,  at  my  father's  age,  could  not  bear  so  severe  a  blow :  I  shall  simply  therefore  say,  that 
he  died  suddenly,  and  expect  you  both  to  be  equally  cautious,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  to 
Editha  and  her  brother,  from  whom,  if  possible,  I  mean  to  conceal  the  unhappy  catastrophe.' 


CHAPTER    LV. 
On  the  following  morning,  Godwin  and  Reuben  accompanied  Anna  to  her  sister's,  where  they 
left  her  for  the  day ;  Godwin  having  determined  to  go  to  London  respecting  Mrs  Palmer, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  future  with  Mrs  Fitzmorris. 

He  found  that  lady  somewhat  recovered,  but  very  weak  from  her  illness.  She  received 
Godwin  and  his  son  coldly,  but  expressed  concern  at  the  death  of  her  brother-in*law,  inqniring 
whether  he  had  left  a  will  ? 

**  I  have  not,  madam,  found  one,"  replied  he,  "  but  I  had  rather  suppose  he  had  not  made 
any  regular  one,  as  this  paper  was  on  the  table.'* 

Godwin  then  presented  it  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  considered  it  some  time  in  silence.     At 
length,  said  she,   **  I  have  frequently  found  your  brother  guilty  of  duplicity,  but  never  sus- 
|>eeted  it  could  extend  so  far.    In  the  first  place,  he  passed  himself  on  my  father  as  the  onfy 
«Mt  of  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  had  left  him  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.     This  sum  he 
undoubtedly  possessed ;  but  his  birth  was  a  falsehood.     He  likewise,  for  I  know  not  what 
reason,  concealed  his  name  and  married,  my  sister  by  that  of  Edwin,  which  now  appears  to  be 
hlB  baptismal  one :  the  marriage  I  therefore  conceive  not  valid,  consequently  the-  child  must 
he  illegitimate :  now,  though  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  notice  this,  yet  you  may  be  assured 
«iy  sister  will.    She  married  without  the  consent  of  my  father,  who  was  never  reconciled  to  her, 
4Uid  having  a  large  family,  will  hardly  lose  this  opportunity  of  gaining  her  sl^are  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  you  may  therefore,  sir,  expect  a  lawsuit." — **  Indeed  I  shall  not,"  replied  Godwin  ; 
<*  for  I  will  readily,  in  behalf  of  the  children,  relinquish  it,  if  not  indubitably  their  right ;  never- 
theless, if  I  find  justice  on  their  side,  I  will  defend  them  with  all  I  possess.  They  are  a  legacy 
"Mt  me  by  an  unhappy  brother,  and  are  claimants  both  on  my  ioye  and  protection." — **  May  I 
:,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  **  whether  the  ten  thousand  pounds  your  brother  possessed  was 
paternal  fortune  ?" — "  It  was  not,  madam,"  returned  Godwin  ;  *'  it  was  left  him  by  his 
iflrst  wife :  his  paternal  fortune  would  have  been,  simply,  the  reversion  of  a  farm,  much  into* 
.^jrity,  and  unblemished  honesty.     Alas  I  had  he  never  left  us,  he  had  possessed  them."-^ 
<*  You  do  not  sure  mean  to  infer  that  you  are  at  this  time  a  farmer,  sir  ?" — **  I  am,  indeed, 
-aliadam." — Mrs  Fitzmorris  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said,   **  And  pray  who  is  this  Anna 
Godwin,  whom  he  had  so  liberally  made  a  sharer  in  my  sister's  fortune  ?" 

*'  His  daughter,  madam.  Had  she  not  the  honour  to  be  for  some  time  under  your  protection?** 
mmmm**  You  cauuct  surely  mean  Miss  Palmer  ?  The  lady  who  introduced  her  to  me  is  a  woman  of 
'^hmily  and  fortune,  and  would  scorn  such  a  deception." 

Godwin  explained  how  he  surmised  the  mistake  had  arisen,  and  though  Mrs  Fitzmorris, 

ilfe  bis  continuation  of  the  discourse,  behaved  with  increased  coolness,  still  he  preserved  the 

equality  of  his  temper ;  but  finding  his  visit  neither  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  nor  advantage- 

^i«as^  he  took  leave,  having  signified  that  he  should  consult  his  friends,  and  let  her  know  the 

^result. 

Godwin  called  at  the  house  that  Mrs  Palmer  had  occupied  in  town,  and  left  a  letter 
her,  should  she  return :  then  rode  back  to  the  Heath,  as  he  wished  to  obtain  what  intelU- 
he  could,  that  he  might  be  able  either  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  children ;  or,  if  he ' 
id  the  business  hopeless,  to  give  it  up  without  further  trouble.  Harris,  he  apprehended, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole ;  and  therefore  sending  for  him  he  addressed  him 
Willis : — **  You  will  oblige  me  by  relating  all  you  know  respecthig  ray  brother?  circumstances 
ler  it  necessary  I  should  hear  that  which  J  woukl  be  exeosed  from ;  nor  will  I  be 
""^Midmindful  of  the  trouble  I  give  you."—"  Ah,  sirj"  replied  Harris,  •*  before  I  be^in,  I  wfust  en- 
ll^artat  you  to  lammon  all  your  fortitude ;  Mdi  alao.  that'  y«i»'WOiild  r«a«aAMt^^^^'(»s^M 
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have  not  behaved  with  the  strictest  rectitude,  still  I  was  only  a  servant,  and  acted  under  tiie 
influence  of  a  master."—*^  Renounce  your  errors,  and  hereafter  you  shall  not  want  encourage* 
ment,'*  replied  Godwin. 

Harris  bowed,  and,  after  a  pause,  began  his  recital. 

CHAPTER    LVI.  . 

•*  My  master,  sir,"  said  Harris,  «  never,  I  believe,  rightly  recovered  the  death  of  the  lady  who 
died  in  childbed ;  for  ever  after  that  event  he  gave  into  a  habit  of  drinking,  and  I  truly  be- 
lieve, rushed  into  every  other  species  of  dissipation,  to  stifle  reflection. 

«*  On  his  repurchasing  into  the  army,  the  regiment  was  about  to  embark  for  the  West  Indiei; 
but  a  storm  overtaking  us,  we  beat  about  some  time,  and  at  length  made  Jersey,  where  we 
staid  to  refit. 

"  In  the  same  regiment  was  a  Mr  Darleville,  who  some  time  before  had  fought  wifli 
Mr  Whitmore  ;  he  knew  my  master  perfectly  well,  and  for  some  spite  he  bore  him  (I  sospeet  J 
on  account  of  Mrs  Whitmore)  was  continually  endeavouring  to  degrade  him  to  the  rest  of  the  i 
ofiicers,  reflecting  on  his  birth,  or  circumstances  of  the  like  nature.  My  master  had  great 
pride,  and  resented  this  so  heinously  that  be  challenged  Darleville,  who  not  only  received  a 
slight  wound,  but  was  also  obliged  to  ask  pardon.  This  business,  however,  disgusted  m? 
master  with  the  army,  and  before  the  regiment  left  Jersey,  determined  him  to  relioqaidi 
it,  which  he  at  length  did. 

*«  Soon  after  the  ship  sailed,  and  a  few  days  after  we  embarked  for  Southampton,  where 
my  master  unluckily  had  a  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  at  the  hazard  table ;  words  ensoiv; 
they  withdrew,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion  settled  their  differences  by  the  sword,  witboot 
seconds  or  witness. 

**  The  consequence  of  this  duel  was  the  immediate  death  of  my  master's  opponent,  and  he 
had  no  resource  but  flight ;  without  loss  of  time,  therefore,  we  set  off  for  Portsmouth,  when 
we  arrived  in  a  few  hours.  On  inquiry  we  found  a  West  India  ship,  bound  to  a  differeit 
part  from  that  where  my  master's  late  regiment  was  destined.  My  master  adopted  the  pha 
of  going  with  them,  taking  his  passage  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Edwin,  Esq.,  to  prerciit 
suspicion. 

**  On  board  the  same  vessel  were  Mr  Fitzmorris  and  two  daughters,  who  nad  been  some 
time  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  that  gentleman's  health ;  but  were  now  returning  to  thcff 
estate,  which  lay  at  some  distance  from  Kingston  in  Jamaica.  The  elder  of  the  ladies  wtf 
Mrs  Fitzmorris,  now  living,  and  the  other  Miss  Editha,  afterwards  my  master's  wife.  To  thfe 
family  he  passed  himself  as  the  only  son  of  a  Scots  gentleman  lately  dead  ;  and  added,  thatka 
proposed  to  purchase  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  as  his  fortune  was  too  small  to  aapiMii 
him  in  Europe. 

"  Few  men  were  more  calculated  to  please  than  my  master  at  that  period ;  and  not  arif 
Miss  Editha,  but  her  father  also,  was  greatly  taken  with  him;  so  that  before  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  the  old  gentleman  had  told  him  that  he  would  willingly  give  her  to  him  with  fiftf^ 
thousand  pounds*  on  their  arrival. 

«  Mr  Fitzmorris  was  a  man  of  strict  morals,  and  would  as  soon  have  married  his  daiwhty 
to  a  robber  as  to  a  duellist ;  my  master,  therefore,  did  not  dare  reveal  to  him  the  laaw 
of  his  leaving  England,  nor  yet  his  change  of  name ;  neither  was  it  possible  with  hia  an' 
safety,  as  the  man  was  dead. 

"  One  evening,  being  alone  with  him  in  his  cabin,  af^er  some  previous  discourse,  be  ^ 
dressed  me  thus:—'  Harris,  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  your  fidelity,  that  I  shall  not  scnipkl» 
declare  my  real  designs ;  to  confess  truly,  my  heart  never  loved  but  once,  nor  can  it  evenMia; 
but  Miss  Fitzmorris*s  fortune  is  too  great  an  offer  to  be  slighted:  her  person  too  isamiaU^' 
and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  marry  her,  as  such  a  connexion  will  at  once  increaaatfi 
fortune,  and  give  me  respectability  in  the  country.  Mr  Fitzmorris  has  a  large  portiaitf 
family  pride ;  should  I  therefore  declare  my  origin,  he  would  discard  me  in  an  instant ;  I  «i 
for  that  reason  still  retain  the  appellation  he  is  acquainted  with,  which  will  be  prndent,  baA 
on  that  account  and  in  regard  to  my  own  aafety.  My  own  family,  I  am  convinced  daais 
and  bate  me,  and  I  am  determmed  to  forget  them.  Mr  Fitzmorris,  too,  hinted  the  other  te 
hatv  as  he  had  no  aoQ»  he  conld  wiah  hia  daoghter'a  huaband  to  aasume  his  name^  lar  «M 
«D  act  of  iitfliaaMiit  ooukl  be  obtained;  tbit  oireomftince  too  will  abo  atalst  ia  ••> 
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cealiog  me,  for  the  name  of  Godwin  would  immediately  tend  to  a  discovery,  whereas  in  that 
of  Fitzmorris  all  will  be  forgotten. 

**'  On  our  arrival  in  Jamaica  the  marriage  took  place,  and  my  master  for  the  first  six  months 
kept  so  strict  a  guard  over  himself,  that  he  stood  highly  in  Mr  Fitzmorris's  opinion.  At 
that  period  the  gentleman  died ;  he  left  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
residue  to  your  brother,  provided  that  within  the  course  of  one  year  he  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Fitzmorris;  his  other  r^aughter  he  did  not  mention,  as  she  had  married  without 
his  consent.  f 

"  This  event  was  highly  gratifying  to  my  master,  who  immediately  took  the  necessary  steps* 
Mr  Fitzmorris's  agent  in  London  was  employed,  and  the  business  effectually  settled  within 
the  specified  time. 

*'  I  will  not  scruple  to  say,  that  I  believe  he  considered  himself  greatly  in  my  power,  for 
be  behaved  with  more  kindness  to  me  than  to  any  other  of  his  domestics,  and  was  particu- 
larly generous  to  me.     )h  short,  sir,  it  was  no  wonder  I  was  attached  to  him. 

**  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  was  both  a  charming  woman  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  temper, 
he  never  loved,  though  he  always  endeavoured,  when  sober,  to  behave  with  politeness  to  her  ^ 
but  any  one  might  plainly  see  his  conduct  preyed  on  her  spirits,  and  undermined  her  health. 
In  ten  months  after  the  marriage,  Miss  Editha  was  born,  and  the  year  following,  a  son,  who 
was  christened  William,  after  his  grandfather  Fitzmorris ;  but  even  these  events  gave  'my 
master  no  pleasure  ;  his  conduct  became  more  overbearing  and  insufferable  to  his  dependents, 
80  that  slaves  only,  who  had  no  resource,  could  bear  it.     In  his  fits  of  intoxication  his  pas- 
sions knew  no  bounds  ;  and  in  these  moments  he  has  even  been  known  to  correct  the  ^female 
slaves  with  his  own  hand,  that,  perhaps,  the  day  before  he  had  taken  to  his  embraces!     But 
you  shudder,  sir;  shall  I  fetch  you  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

•*  A  glass  of  water,"  returned  Godwin ;  "and,  if  you  please,  abridge  your  narrative,  if  possible." 
Harris  having  presented  the  water,  continued  thus:  "My  master  had  engaged,  almost 
mmediately  after  his  father-in-law's  death,  a  surgeon  to  attend  the  estate  ;  this  young  maa 
in  time  became  his  favourite  companion,  and,  I  believe,  was  the  instigator  of  much  of  the 
mischief  that  was  perpetrated  ;  for,  previous  to  living  in  Jamaica,  he  had  been  surgeon  to  a- 
Guinea  trader,  and  held  the  life  of  a  slave  only  at  the  exact  price  it  would  bring ;  the  infirm 
uid  aged,  therefore,  experienced  but  little  mercy  from  him;  and  I  sincerely  believe,  that 
nany  on  our  estate  perished  for  want  of  care,  when  they  were  past  their  labour. 

«*  When  my  master  had  been  married  about  eleven  years,  a  number  of  negroes  were  to  be 
lisposed  of  at  an  adjoining  plantation.     At  the  sale  he  purchased  two,  a  mulatto  boy  and  a 
;;iri  ;  the  first  about  eighteen,  the  latter  tv/6  years  younger,  and  remarkably  handsome,  not- 
irithstanding  her  complexion.     She  unhappily  pleased  my  master,  and,  I  believe,  he  spared 
lo  pains  to  seduce  her,  but  in  vain,  as  she  became  particularly  attached  to  ny  mistress,  which 
KMuibly  might  assist  to  baffle  his  attempts,  though  both  promises  and  threats  were  employed.. 
<*  One  evening  that  I  happened  to  carry*  some  wine  to  my  master  and  the  surgeon  in  the 
turloor,  I  heard  the  latter  say,  '  You  are  too  scrupulous ;  I  will  give  you  something  to- 
norrow  which,  administered  in  a  glass  of  wine  or  punch,  will  silence  all  objections.'     I  heard 
lo  more  until  two  days  after,  when  I  was  informed  the  handsome  mulatto  was  dying,  and  had 
ledared  it  was  occasioned  by  something  administered  in  punch  !     Ic  then  struck  me  that  the  . 
IlKourse  I  had  heard  was  relative  to  it;  and  in   this  supposition  I  was  confirmed  by  the 
lehavi  our  of  my  master,  who,  during  the  day,  appeared  h&df  frenzied ;  and  though  doubtless 
rvery  precaution  was  used,  the  girl  died,  but  not  before  she  had  told  Julia  that  your  brother 
Irid  taken  advantage  of  the  stupor  in  which  she  lay^ 

. '  **  Julia,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  my  mistress,  did  not  fail  to  inform  her  of  this ;  and 
rfaetfaer  hier  health  had  declined  from  that  time,  or  from  any  natural  cause,  or  that  grief  by 
legrees  undermined  her  constitution,  1  know  not,  but  she  never  smiled  afterwards;  and  ia 
■•I  than  a  year  died  of  consumption ;  but  I  believe  never  complained  even  to  her  sister,  who- 
hnsd  on  a  small  estate  adjoining  us. 

^  About  six  weeks  previous  to  this  event,  as  my  master  was  retupiiing  home  on  horseback. 
Hm  a  visit,  on  passing  a  small  wood,  he  received  a  pistol  shot  in  his  shoulder,  and  had  doubt- 
lnt.fallen,  as  the  fire  was  repeated,  but  for  the  fleethess  of  his  horse;  fortunat6ly»  however, 
ItoeJcaped  with  only  one  wound,  which  did  not  prove  dangerous.  At  first  we  eoald  not  by 
tty  means  surmbe  who  was  the  author  of  this  attempt ;  but  we  were  not  long  in  luspeDsei  foe 
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the  following  evening^  the  surgeon  was  mortally  wounded,  in  crossing  a  {dantatioiiy  by  fte 
mulatto  lad  who  was  purchased  with  the  girl,  and  was  said  to  be  her  lover.  Though  the 
surgeon  was  senseless  when  first  discovered,  he  survived  some  hours,  recovered  sufficiently  to 
disclose  who  had  wounded  him ;  but  notwithstanding  all  possible  search  was  made,  it  wm 
without  effect ;  the  man  having  doubtless  either  made  away  with  himself,  or  joined  the  rebel- 
lious negroes. 

"  These  events  all  conspired  to  render  Jamaica  hateful  to  my  master ;  and  he  talked  of 
returning  to  Europe,  and  settling  in  France,  as  he  might  live  there  in  safety.  However,  after 
much  deliberation,  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  send  me  first  to  England,  to  inquire  into 
everything  that  might  concern  his  return  thither;  *  for,'  said  he,  *  though  I  belive  I  am 
much  altered,  yet  possibly  not  enough  to  prevent  my  being  known  by  any  of  my  foraier 
acquaintance ;  and  then  the  subterfuge  of  my  name  and  that  accursed  duel  will  be  remem.. 
bered.  During  my  thirteen  years'  residence  here,  I  have  never  seen  but  one  person  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  in  England  ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  rencontre  at  Southampton,  sor 
that  I  had  ever  changed  my  name  to  any  other  but  Fitzmorris ;  and  that  man,  I  was  infonoed 
by  the  newspapers,  lived  but  a  short  time  after  he  reached  England ;  I  have  little  to  appre- 
hend from  him.'  '* 

"  Yet  in  all  probability  from  him  the  agent  heard  it,"  said  Godwin,  **  for  he  informed  ne 
that  my  brother  was  well  married ;  but  he  knew  nothing  further.  ** 

"  Well  then,"  resumed  Harris,  **  my  master  continued,  *  you  shall  go  to  England,  and  make 
particular  enquiry  after  the  few  people  I  was  known  to,  especially  Mrs  Whitmore  and  Darle- 
ville ;  for  if  either  of  those  are  in  England,  I  will  not  return ;  but  if  they  should  either  be  dead 
or  gone  from  thence,  I  shall  not  hesitate,  as  I  should  be  scarcely  recognised  after  sneb  ai 
absence,  particularly  under  another  name.' 

"  This  resolution  was  not  suffered  to  cool ;  I  departed  in  the  first  vessel,  and  reached 
England  in  safety,  where,  on  enquiry,  I  found  Mrs  Whitmore  had  been  dead  two  years;  that 
Darleville  had  made  ihterest,  and  was  settled  at  Madras  in  a  lucrative  situation :  and  fiaaUj, 
what  I  knew  would  give  my  master  great  satisfaction,  the  man  who  kept  the  hazard  table  at 
Southampton,  and  was  the  only  witness  of  the  quarrel,  though  not  of  the  duel,  was  dead :  le 
that  I  soon  wrote  back  word,  that  I  believed  he  might  venture  to  return  when  he  pleased. 

'*  Soon  after,  he  came  to  England,  and  determined  to  return  to  the  West  Indies  no  more; 
therefore  put  up  the  estate  and  negroes  for  sale.  You  know  the  rest,  sir;  and  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  he  drank  harder,  grew  more  passionate,  and  seldom  slept  at  home. 

*<  Prom  one  of  those  nocturnal  revels  he  returned  one  morning  in  a  state  of  ahsolnte  (fis- 
traction,  beating  his  head  against  the  wainscot,  and  acting  a  thousand  eztravaganeies,  the 
cause  of  which  I  could  never  learn ;  but  he  once  hinted  that  he  had  met  a  relation." 

Godwin  judged  it  to  be  Emma.  "  Enough,"  said  he ;  "I  have  but  one  more  questioo- 
Had  we  not  come  at  that  fortunate  moment  to  Anna's  rescue,  where  was  she  to  have  bees 
conveyed  ?  Has  she  suffered  grosser  insults  than  I  was  witness  to  ?" 
'i-  Harris  hesitated :  but  a  stern  look  from  Godwin  urged  him  to  proceed — "  My  master,  sir,' 
resumed  he,  **  meant  to  carry  her  to  France ;  he  was  charmed  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  would 
have  married  her." — **  I  had,"  replied  Godwin,  "  this  morning  a  few  minutes'  conversatiott 
alone  with  the  negro  woman  whom  you  call  Julia*  and  was  enquiring  of  her  respecting  Ansa*! 
illness.  She  had  said  something  that  at  once  arrested  my  attention,  and  almost  petrified  m 
with  horror,  when  Anna  opened  the  door,  and  she  prudently  dropped  the  discourse,  bat  her 
answers  seemed  to  imply  that  my  brother  was  the  cause  of  lier  illness ;  say,  was  it  so  ?" 

Harris  finding  by  this  that  all  would  doubtless  be  discovered,  replied-—*^  I  call  CSod  te 
witness,  that  in  this  I  at  least  was  innocent,  for  my  master  had  sent  me  that  evening  t* 
London,  with  orders  to  stay  until  the  morning,  and  bring  back  word  of  Mrs  Pitsmorris'ii 
health;  nor  did  I  know  anything  of  the  business  until  his  alarm  proclaimed  it."— "I 
have  not  questioned  her,"  replied  Godwin,  **  because  I  would  not  shock  her  with  the  remeai- 
brance,  but  shall  require  the  truth  of  Julia." — "  Al&s  !  sir.  Miss  Anna  knows  nothing,  and  Jolis 
only  from  surmise ;  for  she,  as  I  have  informed  you,  had  attended  the  mulatto*^.—**  Ore* 
God  r  interrupted  Godwin,  **  yon  surely  cannot  mean  it.  Edwin  could  not  be  raeh  sf— -* 
villain  be  would  have  said,  but  the  word  died  on  his  lips  as  he  recollected  the  expiatioo. 

**  My  master,  nndoubtedly,*'  resamed  Harris,  '^  for  he  confessed  it  to  me  in  a  fright^  bad  ^ 
Tahktered  a  ddft  of  the  sane  kind  that  he  gave  that  imhappy  girl  $,  but- a  laott  miraesliii 
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circumstance  prevented  it  being  favourable  to  bis  wishes."—*'  Be  quick,"  interrupted  God- 
win, '*  and  relieve  my  suspense.*' 

**  My  master,  when  he  thought  she  was  asleep,  entered  the  apartment,  where  he  found  her 
completely  dressed ;  but  on  approaching  to  gaze  on  her,  a  sight  instantly  struck  him,  that  at 
once  removed  all  the  ideas  with  which  he  entered  the  chamber ;  for,  on  her  hand,  which  lay 
crossed  over  her  bosom,  was  the  identical  ring  that  he  had  made  the  pledge  of  his  faith  to  his 
first  love,  and  which  he^saw  on  her  finger  in  the  coffin. 

*<  This  sight  had  so  violent  an  effect,  as  he  informed  me;  that  he  sunk  into  a  chair  by  the 
bed-side  ;  the  words  of  my  sister-in-law,  whenever  she  looked  at  the  ring  during  her  insanity, 
and  which  your  old  servant  had  informed  him  of,  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ears— I  am  Edwin's 
wife.  He  likewise  told  me,  that  in  the  frenzied  anguish  of  the  moment,  he  looked  round,  ex* 
pecthiR  to  see  her  stand  beside  him. 

**  After  he  was  a  little  recovered,  he  withdrew  the  ring  from  her  hand,  hoping  to  find  he 
had  been  mistaken  :  but  the  initials  of  his  own  name  that  were  engraven  on  the  reverse,  con- 
firmed his  terror  and  amazement ;  in  addition  to  which,  at  that  instant  Miss  Anna  was  seized 
with  fits ;  her  screams  alarmed  Julia,  who  immediately  came  to  her,  and  remained  during  the 
night.  I  must  confess,  I  persuaded  my  master  that  the  ring  had  merely  come  into  her  pos- 
session by  chance ;  and  he,  to  quiet  his  own  uneasiness,  endeavoured  to  believe  it  was  so  ; 
but  I  am  convinced  it  caused  him  great  alarm,  as  well  as  increased  unhapplness.** 

Godwin  now  arose  from  his  chair,  and  soon  after  withdrew,  without  visiting  the  apartment 
where  his  brother's  body  was  deposited. 

CHAPTER    LVIl. 
Godwin  returned  to  the  inn,  and  retired  for  some  hours  to  his  chamber,  before  he  could 
assume  sufficient  composure  to  join  Anna  and  Reuben,  the  former  of  whom  he  could  not 
look  upon  without  execrating  the  villany  which  could  plot  the  destruction  of  such  innocence. 

Two  days  after,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  remains  of  Edwin  were  privately  interred  in  the 
nearest  burial  place,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  the  following  evening  brought  their 
beloved  Mrs  Palmer.  In  embraces,  questions,  and  tears,  the  hours  were  passed  until  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  all  at  lensth  retiring  to  rest-,  with  minds  much  relieved  by  the 
toothing  Interference  of  true  friendship. 

On  the  morning  following,  Godwin  drawing  Mrs  Palmer  aside,  requested  her  opinion 
respecting  his  brother's  children,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  her  with  ail  that  had  passed. 

'*  My  heart/'  said  he,  "  prompts  me  to  relinquish  such  ill-gotten  wealth,  even  for  them ; 
but  if  you  think  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  defend  it,  I  will  do  violence  to  my  inclination,  and 
attempt  it ;  but  never  shall  Anna  share  money  thus  procured," — "  My  advice,  then;  my  good 
friend,"  replied  she,  **  will,  I  fancy,  be  comformable  to  your  wishes.  A  lawsuit  would  but 
leveal  the  actions  of  your  unhappy  brother,  and  perhaps  be  productive  of  no  real  advantage. 
Some  way  may  be  found,"  continued  she  with  a  smile,  **  to  recompense  them  for  their  loss,  if 
tbey  are  virtuous ;  for  you  know  not  how  rich  I  am  become  since  we  parted." 

The  entrance  here  of  the  waiter  with  a  letter  put  a  stop  to  the  discourse ;  it  was  from  Mrs 
Fltzmorris,  and  contained  these  words  :— 

'*  Sir ,«- Since  I  saw  you  I  have  heard  from  my  sister,  with  whom,  though  I  have  had  no 
communication  for  several  years,  yet  I  thought  justice  required  I  should  inform  her  of  the 
business  in  question ;  and  the  result  is,  that  if  you  do  not  relinquish  it,  we  shall  jointly  sue  for 
the  purchase-money  received  for  the  estate,  and  likewise  what  property  your  brother  died 
possessed  of,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  As  you  were  candid  enough  to  mention  your  real  cir- 
cumstances when  you  called  on  me,  I  by  no -means  wish  to  encumber  you  with  the  expense 
tint  must  naturally  attend  the  care  of  William  and  Editha,  who,  though  the  children  of  my 
riiCer,  I  must  hereafter  blush  to  produce  to  the  world  as  such.  My  sister  and  self  shall  not 
proceed  until  we  have  your  answer.  I  remain,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<*L.  FlTZMORRIS." 

Godwin  presented  the  letter  with  a  smile  to  Mrs  Palmer,  who,  having  read  it,  answered— 
**  Poor,  narrow-minded  woman  1    I  should  sincerely  pity  the  children,  were  they  to  bede- 
ptndent  on  her.     I  have  already  given  you  my  opinion ;  and  while  you  reply  to  her  letter, 
Aall  Uke  Reuben  and  Anna  with  me  to  visit  Editho." 
,    Godwin  being  left  alone,  immediately  answered  Mrs  Fitzmorris*s  letter  as  follows  t— 
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«  Madam,— Before  the  receipt  of  yours,  xny  determioation  was  taken ;  I  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  a  lawsuit,  and  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  my  brother's  children 
without  having  recourse  to  such  disagreeable  means,  though  I  think  that  justice  would  give  a 
verdict  in  their  favour,  their  right  being  obvious.  But  to  have  done  with  this  subject,  I  could 
wish  you  to  send  some  one,  or  be  present  yourself,  at  the  opening  of  my  brother's  escrdtoire^ 
which  I  sealed  up.  His  papers,  of  no  value,  I  shall  undoubtedly  claim  ;  but  vrill  give  np  every 
other  property,  there  or  elsewhere,  to  whom  you  shall  appoint.  Your  offer  respecting  the 
children  I  must  beg  leave  to  decline ;  the  expense  of  them  I  shall  not  feel ;  and,  as  yon  caa- 
didly  own,  you  who  are  the  sister  of  their  unoffending  mother,  that  you  should  blush  hereafter 
to  produce  them  to  the  world,  what  reception  may  they  not  expect  from  strangers  ?  I,  how- 
ever, wish  to  spare  both  them  and  you  such  mortification,  as  my  feelings  are  fortunately  not 
so  acute,  nor  my  friends  of  that  class  who  will  blame  them  for  the  errors  of  their  anbapfiy 
father.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to  request  you  would  let  all  business  be  settled 
between  us  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  I  shall  send  for  my  nephew  from  school  immediatelT, 
intending  to  take  him  home  with  me.  I  am,  madam,  your  humble  servant,  j 

Mrs  Palmer,  who  soon  after  returned  with  Anna  and  Editha,  whom  she  had  taken  from 
school,  approved  of  the  letter,  which  was  sent  off  immediately. 

On  the  day  following,  Mrs  Palmer  went  to  London  alone;  and  though  she  had  not  meo- 
tioned  it  to  Godwin  before  her  departure,  called  on  Mrs  Fitzmorris.  That  lady  received  ber 
more  coolly  than  usual,  and  appeared  piqued  at  Godwin's  reply  to  the  letter, 

**  I  came,"  said  Mr  Palmer,  *<  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  Anna,  and  also  to  eon- 
gratulate  you  on  your  recovery  from  so  severe  an  indisposition."— Mrs  Fitzmorris  bowed*— 
**  I  understand,  madam,'*  replied  she,  '*  that  the  young  person  you  left  with  me  was  your 
daughter,  or  I  cannot  say  I  should  so  readily  have  accepted  of  the  charge." — **  Indeed,  In 
so  accustomed  to  call  Anna  my  child,  and  to  treat  her  as  such,"  said  Mrs  Palmer,  *'that  ld» 
not  wonder  at  your  mistake ;  but  I  hopn  she  has  not  disgraced  your  kindness  ?" — **  She  is,  I 
understand,"  replied  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  '*  a  natural  daughter  to  that  man  whom  I  was  nnfor- 
tunate  enough  to  call  my  brother,  and  who  had  the  assurance  not  only  to  bequeath  her  a 
share  of  the  fortune  he  had  no  right  to,  but  also  to  leave  my  sister's  children  to  tbt  careof 
his  brother,  a  farmer." — "I  am  indeed  informed  of  it,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer;  "bat  jon,  1 
fancy,  misconceive  the  real  situation  in  life  of  Mr  Godwin,  or  you  would  not  find  hia  inferiDr 
to  a  planter  ;  it  is  true  he  is  a  farmer,  but  his  farm  is  his  own,  and  I  can  give  you  mj  word 
that  his  children  will  have  very  respectable  fortunes.  As  for  the  father  of  Anna,  I  never  as 
him  but  twice,  and  that  was  here  when  I  called  for  her ;  and  as  he  then  knew  not  berpenoe, 
neither  did  he,  when  he  wrote  that  paper,  know  her  connexions  and  expectances,  which  I 
assure  you  are  considerable  enough  to  make  her  look  down  on  any  bequest  he  might  leave 
lier,  and  transfer  it  to  her  brother  and  sister." 

This  was  spoken  to  punish  Mrs  Fitzmorris's  pride  ;  it  did  so,  and  the  lady  became  more  ^ 
condescending,  promising  to  attend  the  day  following  at  Hounslow,  Mrs  Palpaer  replyii^tfcat 
she  Would  do  herself  the  honour  of  accompanying  her  to  the  Heath. 

The  following  morning  Mrs  Fitzmorris  was  true  to  her  appointment,  and  with  his  attoncf, 
Godwin  and  Mrs  Palmer  went  to  the  house  that  was  late  Edwin's.  The  escratotm  aad 
drawers  were  opened  in  her  presence,  and  securities  found  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thftBtH 
pounds,  all  of  which  Mr  Godwin  surrendered  to  Mrs  Fitzmorris  on  receiving  an  acquittal, 
after  which  they  parted  good  friends,  Mrs  Fitzmorris  proposing  to  see  them  in  two  dayi^  their 
intention  being  to  depart  for  Inglewood  on  the  third. 

On  the  morning  before,  Godwin  had  sent  Reuben,  accompanied  by  Mrs  Palmer's  lertaBt, 
to  fetch  his  nephew  William  from  Winchester;  and  with  whom  they  arrived  on  thctoCTt* 
day  after. 

If  Mrs  Palmer  and  Godwin  were  pleased  with  Editha,  they  were  not  less  so  with  hir 
brother,  who  was  equally  artless  and  affectionate,  and  as  much  flattered  by  being  beloted. 
Reuben  with  tenderness  had  informed  him  of  his  father's  death,  though  not  of  the  mtt^ 
before  they  began  the  journey ;  and  though  his  grief  had  at  first  been  bitter,  yet  the  mttf 
claims  that  seemed  to  replace  the  loss  of  a  parent,  who  had  never  treated  him  kindly*  IN> 
calmed  his  affliction, 
j^    The  followhug  morning  brought  Mrs  Fitzmorris,  who  in  reality  appeared  hart  toptrt  fftt 
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EdiUuu  At  the  entreaty  of  Mrs  Palaier,  she  condescended  to  promise  to  visit  her  the  eosnfaig 
summer;  and,  at  her  departure,  presented  her  nephew  and  niece  with  a  fifty  pound  note 
each  for  pocket-money. 

,  Godwin  then  sent  for  Harris,  and  taking  him  apart,  inquired  how  in  ftitnre  he  meant  to 
.dispose  of  himselLi— '<  I  have  wished,  sir,"  replied  Harris,  <*  to  retire  to  my  own  county,  which 
Is  Somersetshire ;  and  for  tliat  purpose  have  for  some  years  been  endeavouring  to  realise  a 
aum  sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  for  my  life,  that  might  enable  me  to  live  decently. **-* 
'*And  have  you  obtahied  the  means?"  demanded  Godwin.—*'  I  have  about  five  hundred 
pounds,"  replied  Harris ;  *<  but  the  purchase  will  take  another  hundred.**— -<*  On  my  return 
home  I  will  remit  what  will  make  up  the  deficiency,"  said  Godwin ;  **  and  I  hope  the  remainder 
of  your  life  will  make  amends  for  the  impropriety  of  the  earlier  part  of  it.**— Harris  eipressed 
his  thanks ;  then  added,  **  Mrs  Fitzmoriis,  sir,  ordered  me  to  bring  my  master's  wateh  to 
you,  and  receive  your  orders  concerning  the  clothes.'*—**  Give  the  watch  to  Williamy** 
answered  Godwin ;  **for  the  clothes,  they  are  yours." 

He  then  pulled  the  bell,  and  desired  the  waiter  to  send  up  his  nephew  i  who  obeying  the 
command^  Harris  presented  him  with  the  watch,  which  the  youth  received  with  a  moistened 
eye,  and  an  expressive  look  at  his  uncle,  then  at  Harris.—**  If  I  understand  that  glance  aright, 
William,'*  said  Godwin,  **it  requires  this  answer-— Your  intention  is  praiieworthy— actasyour 
l^eart  directs." 

William  wanted  no  second  permission«  but  presented  the  note  given  to  him  by  Mrs  Fitx- 
morris  to  his  father's  servant.  Harris  having  repeated  his  thanks,  Godwin  bade  him  adiea, 
and  with  liis  nephew  joined  his  friends,  wlio  waited  tiis  presence  to  supper. 

m 

CHAPTER  LVIIL 
Ar.fiye  the  next  momhig  the  party  journeyed  liomewards,  Mrs  Pftlmer,  Anna,  Editha, 
William,  and  Julia,  in  a  post-chaise,  and  Godwin  and  his  son  on  horseback.  On  the  fifth 
evening  they  arrived  at  home,  Godwin  at  once  elated  with  the  thoughts  of  embracing  his 
ffunUy,  and  depressed  how  to  break  the  death  of  Edwin  to  his  fikther,  for  every  occurrence 
was  unknown  to  them,  as  he  had  only  specified  in  hii  letter  that  Anna  was  with  him,  and 
that  he  only  waited  for  Mrs  Palmer  to  return.  The  noise  of  the  carriage  announeed  them, 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  family  were  at  the  gate.  Pleasure  for  some  time  overcame  the 
cariosity  that  the  appearance  of  strangers  woukl  otherwise  have  excited,  Edward  alone 
^^eing  acquainted  with  Editha,  and  flying  to  her  with  a  rapture  too  great  to  suffer  his  weU 
oome  to  be  eloquent.  A  little  recovered,  Uiey  entered  the  house,  where  Godwin  taking  his 
9ephew  and  niece  by  the  hand,  led  them  towards  his  father,  saying,  as  they  knelt  to  the 
tenerable  old  man,  **  The  blessings  of  Heaven  multiply  upon  us  I  Receive  those  innocents-^ 
tlieir  claim  upon  you  is  great ;  they  are  the  children  of  my  brother." 

The  elder  Godwin  was  fi>r  some  time  too  much  amazed  to  reply;  at  length  bursting  into 
taars,  he  threw  his  arms  about  their  necks  and*  blessed  them. 

WQUam  Godwin,  fearing  the  surprise  would  be  too  much  for  him,  desired  the  young 
people  to  withdraw— *a  command  that  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  he  was  left  with  liis  &ther, 
Bernard,  Mrs  Palmer,  and  his  wife. 

**  Oh^ak,  my  son  T'  cried  Godwin;  ''what  means  this — what  means  thisi  Say— have 
my  prayers  been  heard?  Is  Edwin  repentant,  for  you  iiave  doubtless  seen  him?  Shall  I  be 
so  blessed  before  I  die  ?" 

**  Alas  P  replied  he,  '*  Edwin  is  no  more.  His  last  hope  was  my  protection  of  his  diildren. 
May  his  errors  be  obliterated,  and  may  he  rest  in  peace  f '  ejaculated  Godwin.  **  But  say,  my 
son,  have  not  these  children  a  mother  ?" 

.  William  then,  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  possible,  mformed  his  fiither  of  his  brother's 
change  of  name,  his  marriage  in  Jamaica,  and  its  subsequent  consequences,  suppressing  every 
fhing  he  possibly  could  that  would  give  pain,  and  softening  what  lie  could  not  absolutely 
conceal ;  finally,  concluding  by  informing  him  that  Edwin's  death  was  sudden,  and  almost 
imknediately  after  their  meeting. 

**  God  forgive  him  I"  replied  Bernard,  wiping  off  a  tear  that  hung  on  his  cheek ;  •*  I  once' 
loved  him  as  my  own  son ;  and  I  dare  say  he  was  sorry  after  all.  As  sure  as  can  be,  it  waf 
the  surprise  of  seeing  William  that  overcame  him,  for  I  remember  when  I  was  ^<ra»^^  V^asaA 
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to  feel  as  if  at  once  all  the  blood  in  my  body  rushed  to  my  heart  and  head."— ^  'the  effecti 
of  surprise  are.  frequently  fatol,"  replied  Mrs  Palmer. 

Whether  Godwin  was  of  the  same  opinion  is  uncertain ;  but  he  made  no  observattoir 
respeotingiiis  son*8  death,  but  appeared  to  decline  the  subject,  and  turning  to  William,  said— 
*«  Thy  family  is  increased,  my  son— I  trust  thy  blessings  will  do  the  sanie.*' — **  I  doubt  it  oof, 
my  lather,**  returned  he,  '« if  they  admit  of  increase,  which  on  earth  is  almoeft  impossible." 

The  young  people  were  now  called  in,  and  the  venerable  Godwin  saluting  them  round, 
reth«d,  saying—"  I  will  leave  you  this  night ;  to-morrow  my  spirits  will  be  more  composed ; 
the  ways.of  Providence  are  ever  just ;  but  the  weakness  of  man  doth  not  always  submit  with 
becoming  resignation.** 

After  some  trivial  refreshment,  Mrs  Palmer  proposed  to  go  to  her  own  house ;  but  the 
whole  party  had  so  many  questions  to  ask,  and  so  much  information  to  receive,  that  the  night 
was  far  advanced  before  they  separated^  Editha  accompanying  Mrs  Palmer,  and  Anna  attended 
by  Julia. 

William  Godwin  being  left  alone  with  Fanny,  related  to  her  the  whole  that  had  passed 
Inspecting  his  brother,  and  also  his  resigning  the  fortune  that  appertained  to  the  children— 
'.<  a  step,**  continued  he,  *'  that  I  did  not  at  6rst  propose ;  but  when  I  had  beard  Harris's  ae* 
count  of  my  brother,  I  mnst  confess  I  thought  It  at  once  just  and  prudent,  as  Edwin  certainly 
became  entitled  to  it  by  dishonourable  means,  which  I  would  rather  die  than  have  laid  opea 
to  the  world.  His  children  will,  I  trust,  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  we  must  endeavour,  my 
bve,  to  make  up  to  them  in  affection  what  they  have  lost  in  fortune.** 

Fanny,  who  seldom  bad  a  separate  opinion  from  her  husband,  immediatety  acquietoed, 
adding — '*  if  I  mistake  not,  Editha  may  some  time  hencet  become  yet  nearer  related  to  us,  for 
Edwin  has  scarcely  talked  of  any  one  else  since  your  departure ;  and  however  highly  he  has 
spoken  of  her,  I  think  he  has  not  flattered  her,  for  she  appears  to  merit  all  his  encoraitniu.''/ 
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CHAPTER   LIX. 
Tbouor  a  cloud  for  some  time  appeared  to  hang  over  the  spirits  of  the  family  at  Inglewooi 

'  at  length  it  began  to  disperse,  and  cheerfulness  to  resume  its  place  among  them.  The  sprighU 
ly  good  humour  of  Editha  made  her  universally  loved  ^  and  the  pains  she  took  to  amuse  her 
grandfather,  whenever  she  read  a  trait  of  melancholy  on  his  face,  even  on  a  less  snsoepCiUe 
heart,  could  not  have  failed  of  its  effect  **  Go  along,  Anna,'*  would  she  say,  if  she  siiw  kMsrit- 
ttoding  Godwin,  **  you  have  had  a  grandfather  all  your  Hfe,  and  have  had  your  share  of  careoei; 
and  he  can  spnre  no  more  until  he  has  paid  me  the  fifteen  years  arrears  he  stands  indebted 
to  me.  Yon  have  another  advantage  over  me  too :  you  call  Mr  and  Mrs  Godwin  father  and 
mother,  while  I  say  uncle  and  aunt,  which  is  a  very  provoking  circumstance,  and  what  I  shall 
not  allow ;  for  you  shall  cither  sink  to  my  level,  or  I  will  rise  to  yours ;  nay,  I  wUI  put  il 
to  the  vote -» my  grandfather  and  Mr  Bernard  will,  I  know,  be  for  me.** — **  You  have 
used  bribery  there,"  replied  Fanny,  laughing;  "for  you  are  for  ever  courting  my  father.**— 
**  And  are  y6u  proof  against  it?'*  answered  Editha,  throwing  her  arms  about  her  neek^  **  cao 
you  refuse  me  ?** — *<  Not  I,  indeed,'*  returned  Fanny,  pressing  her  to  her  bosom.'  '*  CaOae 
henceforward  what  best  pleases  thy  affectionate  heart." — "  My  mother,  then,**  answered  ihe^ 
bending  her  knees  before  her;  then  turning  to  William  Grodwin,  as  he  embraced  her,  liie 
added,  "  Ah  !  how  happy  am  I  to  have  a  father  who  suffers  me  to  love  him,  and  boldlv  teB 
him  so." 

The  last  sentence  brought  an  uneasy  remembrance  on  all ;  even  £ditha*8  own  eyes  fllled 
with  tears;  but  .hastily  wiping  them  off,  she  added,  "  See,  I  believe  they  are  all  jealous,  let 
one  congratulates  me ;  truly  I  believe  they  all  expect  to  be  bribed." — *•  Fee  them,  then,*  i»- 
turned  Williliin>  Godwin,  "  and  you  are  sure  of  their  suffrages.*' — "  And  so  I  will,'*  kissiag  the 
old  men,  and  then  Reuben;  but  advancing  to  Edward,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  but  at  length 
presented  her  glowing  cheek,  saying  archly,  as  she  replaced  herself  by  tho  side  of  Fanny,  *  I 
am  glad  it  is  over,  for  Edward  looked  as  if  he  would  have  demanded  a  double  fee." 

Some  days  after  Reuben  found  courage  to  address  his  father  on  the  subject  nearest  Ml 
heart,  namely,  an  union  with  Anna,  his  father  promising  to  consult  Mrs  Palmer,  and  to  lei 
bJm  know  the  result. 
A  couacil  of  the  elders  of  the  fanil\y  was  &  few  ^v(%  Q&«t  wirnvtoiied'to  meet  at  Mn 

PMlmer%  where  it  was  settled  that  the  scmoT  Oodv)*m,^Q<:Qmv«D^«^V)i^V2tAX^aj^^^^BM^d^ 
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dare  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  at  church,  that  Anna  was  the  daughter  of  his  youngest  ion 
Edwin,  lately  dead,  but  frotn  prudential  motive»  had  been  passed  as  the  child  of  the  elder 
until  the  present  time-^  truth  which  Mrs  Palmer  would  oonarm*  U  was  also  resolvedi  that 
Reuben  should  have  permission  to  address  Anna ;  but  that  their  marriage  should  net  take 
place  until  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty,  one,  which  was  yet  two  years  distant ;  and 
that,  when  it  did,  the  newly^married  pair  should  entirely  reside  with  Mrs  Palmer,  *f  as,"  added 
that  lady,  **in  my  life  I  have  loved  them,  so  at  my  death  they  shall  not  Qnd  themselves  for-t 
gotten." 

These  resolves  were  oommunicated  to  Reuben  by  his  .father,  who  approved  all]  but  the 
length  of  time ;  for  which,  however,  he  had  no  remedy  but  patience.  » 

The  declaration  was  accordingly  made  the  ensuing  Monday  after  service ;  and  though  a^ 
first  it  occasioned  great  surprise  and  many,  whispers,  yet.Cfodwin  was  tpo  much  respected, 
and  Mrs  Palmer  too  much  honoured,  for  it  to  have  disagreeable  consequences :  the  old  folks 
only  recalling  the  piteous  story  of  Agnes  to  their  rememhrancei  who  they  doubted  not  was  the 
mother,  and  relating  it  to  th^ir  children ;  the  girls  dropped  a  tear  at  her  /ate ;  and  the  boys 
declared  that  falsehood  would  have  been  impossible,  had  she  been  as  handsome  as  Anna.  . 

AJ)out  six  months  after  this  event  an  express  arrived  at  Mrs  Plilmer's  fi;om  M»  Fit^morris, 
desiring  that  lady  to  request  Mrs  Godwin  would  permit  her  nephew  and  niece  to  come  irame? 
diotely  to  town,  as  her,  health,  which  had  never  been  completely  reestablished,  declined  daily. 
Godwin  immediately  consented,  and  Mrs. Palmer,  with  her  usual  kindness*  proposed  to 
accompany  them— an  event  that  had  much  weight  with  Mrs  Fitzmorris»  wlio  not  oply  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  their  arrival,  but  also  at  the  account  £ditha  had  frequency  given  her,  by 
letter,  of  her  situation. 

Mr»  Fitzmorris  was  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline  on  theiir  arrival,  which  she 
survived  barely  six  weeks,  leaving  Mrs  Palmer,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  her  former  prejudices,  she 
was  become  attached,  her  executrix ;  and  William  and  his  sister  joint  heirs  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  she  possessed  from  the  death  of  Edwin,  together  with  her  own  paternal  fortune  of  ten 
thousands 

Her  funeral  over,  and  the  business  settled,  all  impatiently  longed  to  return  to  Inglewood, 
where  they  were  received  with  equal  pleasure  ;  William  Godwin  rejoicing  that  his  brother's 
children  had  now  their*  right  without  the  perplexities  of  law,  or  exposing  the  errors  of  a 
parent*  — 

CHAPTER    LX. 

Two  years  had  passed  in  the  calm  of  innocent  delights,  when  Reuben  claimed  the  promise  of 
uniting  him  to  Anna ;  and  all  was  prepared  accordingly,  the  marriage  being,  to  the  great 
aatisfaction  of  Bernard,  a  public  one ;  all  the  neighbours  and  tenantry  were  invited,  Mrs 
Palmer  behaving  in  every  circumstance  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  daughter. 

At  the  altar,  Bernard,  who  acted  as  father,  presented  the  trembling  hand  of  Anna  to  the 
enraptured  Reuben,  the  venerable  Godwin  standing  on  the  right  of  the  happy  pair.  On  the 
ceremony  being  concluded,  his  emotion  was  too  great  to  be  suppressed,  and,  dropping  on  his 
knees,  he  softly  ejaculated—**  Spirits  of  peace  I  sainted  form  of  my  beloved  wife  and  the  gentle 
Agnes  I  for  a  moment  may  ye  be  permitted  to  witness  this  union  ;**  then,  after  remaining  in 
•ilent  devotion  for  a  short  time,  he  arose,  saluted  and  blessed  them. 

During  some  days  all  was  rejoicing ;  and  Edward,  emboldened  by  the  happy  scene  around 
him,  pleaded  his  cause  so  successfully  to  Editha,  who,  at  her  sister's  marriage,  was  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  that  she  gave  him  a  sort  of  half  permission  to  make  some  proposals  to  his 
father  respecting  a  similar  event. 

**  Indeed,  Edward  I "  replied  Godwin,  "  I  know  not  what  to  say  in  this  case ;  Editha  will 
have  a  considerable  fortune.  However,  should  it  even  take  place,  I  must  insist  on  your 
waiting  the  same  time  as  your  brother  Reuben ;  but,  before  we  speak  decidedly,  your  mother 
■hall  talk  to  Editha." 

Mrs  Palmer  being  consulted  on  this  subject,  gave  it  in  favour  of  Edward—'*  Reuben,'*  said 
she,  '*  I  now  regard  as  mine  ;  and  Mr  Godwin's  property,  in  common  justice,  ought  to  revert  to 
the  second  son :  therefore  if  ever  you  think  of  pecuniary  matters,  I  cannot  see  a  reasonable 
objection.'* 

Editha  was  then  called,  and  Fanny  gently  TtptewuX^^VoVw^^^X.vCv^Vw^'^^'^'W''^'^  '^^ 
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might  marry  far  more  advantageously  than  her  own  eounsin  Edward,  and  desired  her  to  thtnl[ 
•erionsly  on  the  subject  before  she  fhudly  determfaied. 

**  I  know  not,  my  dear  mother,**  repUed  Editha,  '*how  you  might  like  to  part  with  me; 
but  for  myself  I  can  only  answer  you  in  the  words  of  Ruth— I  will  never  leave  thee :  but  live 
where  thou  livest,  and  die  where  thou  diest ;  and  there  also  will  I  be  buried.  As  to  Edward," 
continued  she,  with  more  vivacity,  **  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  care  so  much  for  him  ;  not 
but  that  I  like  him  better  than  any  young  man  I  ever  saw,  or  in  all  likelihood  I  ever  shall.** 

With  these  words  away  she  ran,  and  saw  the  family  no  more  till  supper-time. 

Suffice  it,  the  venerable  old  men,  Grodwin  and  Bernard,  lived  to  witness  this  union';  and 
they  were  looking  forward  yet  to  another  alliance,  namely,  William  and  the  yonthful  Agues, 
for  whom  a  house  was  erected  adjoining  Godwin  *s.  The  consolations  of  an  upright  miod 
attended  both  William  Godwin  and  his  Fanny ;  the  former  had  truly  spoken,  their  blessings 
couki  hardly  admit  an-increase. 

The  faithful  Margery  lived  to  behold  the  great-grandchildren  of  her  respected  master ;  and 
beloved  by  all  in  the  weakness  of  age,  met  a  grateful  return  for  her  former  care  from  every 
braneh  of  the  family.* 

Felix  was  still  living ;  and,  though  enervated  with  age,  nuide  shift  daily  to  walk  to  the 
farm,  and  drink  a  glass  of  ale  with  the  seniors,  enjoying  life,  and  not  fearful  of  leaving  it. 

Julia, happy  hi  the  protection  of  Mrs  Palmer,  had  not  a  wish  unsatisfied;  and  being  par^ 
ticularly  fond  of  children,  claimed  the  office  of  nurse  to  the  little  one,  v/ho,  she  dedmi 
almost  comforted  her  for  the  loss  of  Scipio. 

The  young  people,  blessed  in  each  other,  regarded  Mrs  Palmer  as  the  Immediate  Inslra- 
ment,  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  of  all  their  happiness :  while  she,  looking  around  on  her  ami 
deeds,  was  insensible  of  the  advance  of  age,  which  stole  on  her  like  a  mild  autunui,  eviohsd 
with  the  fruits  of  summer. 


THE    END. 


I 


.) 
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THE   CHEATERIE   PACKMAN. 

BY  LEITCH  EITCHIE .• 


*'The  beingt  of  fhe  niiii  aare  n«t  of  elsr. 


T&oy.  i 


It  was  yet  pretty  eariy  in  the  morniiig  when  I  anrfved  at  the  Inn  of  Skreigh,  and  never 
having  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before,  my  heart  mhgave  me  at  the  appearimce  o^ 
the  house,  and  I  thought  that  surely  I  had  mistaken  the  road— an  awful  idea  to  a  man  whd 
had  walked  twelve  miles  before  breakfast !  It  was  a  huge,  grey,  dismantled  edifice,  standing 
alone  in  a  wild  oountry,  and  presenting  evident  traces  of  a  time  when  the  heaobHB  &t  the 
traveller  might  have  procured  hfan  lodgings  within  its  wallfl  for  a  longer  period  than  suited 
bis  convenience.  On  entering  the  parlour,  although  the  *'  base  uses'*  to  which  this  ancient 
mansion  had  returned  were  clearly  indicated  by  certain  gill-stoups  scattered  about  the  dirty" 
tables,  yet  the  extraordinary  sixe  of  the  room,  the  lowness  of  the  wails,  and  the  scantiness  of 
the  ftirniture,  kept  up  in  my  mind  the  associations  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  exterior ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  aroma  of  tea,  and  tbe  still  more  **fragrant  lunt"  of  a  Fittnan  hsiddie 
had  saluted  my  senses,  that  the  visions  of  the  olden  time  fled  from  my  eyes. 

While  busy  with  my  breakihst^  another  traveller  came  into  the  room.  He  had  a  pack  on 
hia  back  and  an  ell-wand  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  trarelling  philan- 
tiuropists^^-antwering  to  the  pedlars  of  the  south— who  carry  into  the  holes  and  comiBrs  of 
the  sylvan  world  the  luxuries  of  the  dty.  Our  scene  being  on  the  heH  side  of  the  Tweed,  I 
need  not  say  that  the  body  had  a  sharp  eye,  an  oily  face,  and  a  God*fearing  look.  He  sat 
down  over  against  me,  upon  one  of  the  tables,  to  rest  his  pack,  and  from  his  shining  shoes  * 
and  orderly  apparel,  I  judged  that  he  bad  passed  the  night  in  the  house,  and  was  waiting  to 
pay  his  score,  and  fare  forth  again  upon  his  journey.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  a  singular 
expression  of  fatigue  on  his  yellow  countenance.  A  common  observer  would  have  guessed 
that  he  had  been  brim^/bic  over  night,  and  had  risen  before  he  had  quite  slept  off  the  effects : 
but  to  me,  who  am  curious  in  tooh  matters,  there  appeared  a  something  in  his  fkce  which 
iiivested  with  a  moral  d%nity  an  expression  that  would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrous  or 
pitiable. 

Ever  and  anon  he  turned  a  longhig  eye  npon  the  Finnan  baddle,  but  as  often  edged 
himself  with  a  jerk  forther  away  from  the  temptation ;  and  whenever  the  landlady  eanie  Into 
the  room,  his  remonstrances  on  her  delay,  at  first  delivered  in  a  moaning,  heart>.broken  tone, 
became  at  last  absolutely  cankered.  The  honest  wife,  however,  appeared  determined  to 
extend  the  hospitality  of  breakfast  to  her  guest,  end  made  sundry  lame  excuses  for  not 
'*  bringing  ben  his  score,"  while  she  was  occupied  in  displaying  upon  my  table;  with  the  most ' 
tempting  liberality,  the  various  good  things  that  constitute  a  Scottish 'breakfast 

**  Are  you  not  for  breakfasting,  good  man,"  said  I^  at  lisngth,  «*  before  yoti  go  forth  this 
morning  ?" 

"  No,  please  God/'  said  he,  with  almost  a  jump,  «no  carnal  comfort  shall  pass  my  tips  on 
this  side  the  mUi  of  Warlook !» 


'       ■ '  i 

*  Anthor  of  tiie  *Roknatice  of  Fronch  Hiitory,'  &c. 
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"  The  mill  of  Warlock  !"  repeated  I  with  surprise,  "  that  should  he  at  least  twelve  milei 
from  this— and  I  can  tell  yon,  my  friend,  it  is  not  pleasant  travelling  so  far  on  an  empty 
stomach.  If  you  have  any  urgent  reason  for  an  abstinence  that  we  of  the  kirk  of  ScotUad 
attach  no  merit  to,  yon  should  not  have  loitered  in  bed  till  this  hour  of  the  morning." 

The  packman,  at  my  reproof  put  on  a  kind  of  bUtte  look,  but  his  features  gathering  gn- 
dually  into  solemnity— ^ 

"  Sfa*,"  said  he,  **  I  have  urgent  reasons  for  my  conduct,  and  while  this  weary  wife  ii 
making  out  my  score,  I  will,  if  you  desire  it,  teil  you  the  story.**  Having  eagerly  signified  mj 
assent,  the  packman  wiped  his  glistening  forehead,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  began  to  discoone 
as  follows:-—  '     ':  ^  r  '        '  •  •  i  •  i' 

**  Aweel,  sir— it  mis  at  this  time,  yesterday  morning  I  arnfved'at  the  mill  br  Warlock.  The 
miller  was  out,  and  his  wife,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  rampauged  over  my  pack  like  ooe 
demented.  She  made  me  turn  ou^  every  article,  in  my  aught,  and  kept  me  bargaining  about 
this  and  that,  and  flyting  by  the  hour  about  the  price ;  and  after  all  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
jaud  (God  forgive  me  1)  wanted  naething  of  more  value  than  three  ells  of  ribbon  !  Tou  may 
be  sure  that  I  was  not  that  pleased ;  and  what  with  fatigue,  and  what  with  my  vezatiOB, 
while  I  was  measuring  the  ribbon,  and  the  wife  sklanting  roUnd  at  the  looking-glass,  I  joit 
dipped— by  mistake  like-^-a  half  ell  short.  Aweel,  yell  say  that  was  just  naething  after  la^ 
fiish  I  had  hadi  and  moreover  I  stoutly  refused  the  seoond  glass  of  whiskey  she  offered  me  to 
the  douroch  ;  and  so,  shouldering  my  pack  9gain,  I  took  the  way,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  inn 
pf  Skreigh. 

.  *  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrived  here,  and  I  had  been  on  my  legs  allday,  so  lha£  yoo 
may  think  my  heiMrt  warmed  to  the  auld.  biggin,  and  I  looked  forward  to  naOthing  waur  thu  a 
cozy  sei^  by  the  ingle-side,  or  chat  with  the  hmdlady— a  donee  woman,  sir,  and  not  ay  so  sbir 
as  the  now,  foul  ia'  her !  (God  foigive  me  1)  forbye,  maybe,  a  half  mutchihv  or  twa :  and  ail 
these  things  of  a  truth  I  had.  Not  that  I, exceeded  the  second  stoup*  a  practice  which  I  bdfd 
to  be  contra  bonos  more«— ^but  ye*ll  no  uqderst^d  Latin  ?  ye'll  be  from  the  sooth  ?  Awed— 
but  there  was  something  mair,  ye  ken,,  quite  as  necessary  for  a  Christian  traveller  and  i 
wearied  man;  and  at  last,  with  a  gveat  gaunt,  I  speered  at  the  sorting-  hizsde  for  my  bed*' 
room. 

**  *  Bed<room,'  quo*  she,  *  ye'll  no  be  ganging  to  sleep  berethe- night?* 
" '  Atweel,*  said  the  mistress,  *  I  am  unco  wae,  but  every  lioom  in  the  house  is  fa.  Ikotf 
it's  but  a  step  to  the  town— no  abune  twal  mileftand  a  bittook— «nd  ye  ken  every  inch  of  the' 
way^  weel  as  the  brass  nails  on  your  ell-waodh'  1  wish  I  may  be  fotigi*en  for  the  passios 
they  put  ine  inti)l  1  To  think,  of  sending  me  out  such  a  gait  my  lane,  and  near  the  sns'' 
hours  I 

« <  O  ye  jaud  r  cried  I,  'if  the  gudeman  was  no  iol  tke  yfrd  the  night,  ye  would  eraw  tlD  s 
different  tune  r  and  with  that  such  a  hulliballoo:  was  raised  amang  us,  that  at  last  the  fofti 
began  to  put  in  their  shouthers.  at -the  doorin  their  sarks  to  speer:what  was  the  inatter. 

.  **' Aweel,  aweel,'  said  the  landlady,  in  the  hinder  cod,  quite  forfaughten,  *awilfn*iDSD 
n^n  hae  his  way.  There  is  but  ae  room  in  the  house  where  there  is  no  a  living  sOui,  and  it^ 
naething  but  an  auld  lumber-room.  However,  if  you  can  pass  the  time  wDfb  another  half' 
mutchin  while  Jenny  and  me  rig  up  the  bed,  it  will  be  as  much  at  your  service  as  a  decenter 
placeu'  And  so,  having  gotten  the  battle,  I  sat  myself  down  agaln^  and  Jenny  broti^ht  In  the 
other  stoup— ye*ll  be  saying  that  was  the  tiiird  $  but  there's  nae  mle  without  an '  ex6eptibs, 
and  moreover  ye  ken,. 'three's  ay  canny..* 

.  **  At  last  and  at  length  I  got,  into  my  bed>room,  and  it  was  no  that  ilMookihg  at  aH.  ft 
was  a  good  sizeable  room,  with  a  few  sticks  of  old  fumitare,  forbye  a  large  old-foshioned  bed. 
I  laid  my  pack  down,  as  is  my  custom,  by  the  bed*side,  and  after  saying  my  prayers,  put  oat 
the  candle  and  tumbled  in*. 

;,  f*  Awe^,  sir,  whether  it  was  owing  tol  my  being  over^fiatigned^  eir  to  the  third  stoiqpin 
defiance  of  the  proverb  being  no  canny,  I  know  not,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  sleep. 
T^  bed  was  not  a  bad  bed,  it  was  roomy  an4  convenient,  and  there  was  nOt  a  whiiA  hi  tfae 
bouse,  and  not  a  stime  of  light  in  the  room.  I  counted  over  my  baigains  for  the  day,  and 
liaif  wished  I  had  not  made  the  mistake  with  the  miUer's  vnfe ; .  I  :P^t  my  hand  out  at  the 
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itock  of  the  bed  and  felt  ttiy  pack,  amiiflfiig  myself  by  thittking  what  was  this  hmp  and  that ; 
but  ttill  1  could  not  sleep.  Then  by  degrees*  my  other  senses,  as  well  as  the  teucb^  wearied 
of  being  awake  and  doing  nothing— fiend  tak  them  (God  forgive  me !),  sought  employment. 
!  listened,  as  if  in  spite  of  myself,  to  hear  whether  there  was  anythfaig  stirring  in  tile  hons^, 
and  looked  out  of  the  curtains  to  see  if  any  ffghl  oamo  through  the  window  chinks.  Not  a 
whish—not  a  stime  !  Then  I  said  my  prayers  over  again,  and  began  to  wish  grievously- that 
the  creature  had  her  half  ell  of  ribbon.  Then  my  nose  must  needs  be  in  the  hobble,  and  I 
thought  I  felt  a  smell.  It  was  not  that  bad  a  smell,  but  it  was  a  smell  I  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  did  not  like.  The  air  seemed  close — feverish  ;  I  threw  off  the  bed-clothes,  and 
began  to  puff  and  paut.  Oh,  I  did  wish  then  that  I  had  never  seen  the  physiog  of  the  miller's 
wife! 

**  1  began  to  be  afraid.  The  entire  silence  seemed  strange,  the  utter  darkness  more 
strange,  and  the  strange  smell  stranger  than  all.  I  at  first  grasped  at  the  bed-clothes,  and 
pulled  them  over  my  head ;  but  I  had  bottled  in  the  smell  with  me,  and,  rendered  intolerable 
by  the  heat,  it  seemed  like  the  very  essence  of  typhus.  I  threw  off  the  clothes  again  in  a 
fright,  and  felt  persuaded  that  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  taking  some  awful  fever.  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  able  to  rise  and  open  the  window,  but  the  world  would 
have  been  offered  mo  in  vain  to  do  such  a*  thing.  I  contented  myself  with  flapping  the  sheet 
like  a  fan,  and  throwing  my  arms  abroad  to  catch  the  wind. 

**  My  right  hand,  which  was  towards  the  stock  of  the  bed,  constantly  lighted  upon  my 
pack,  but  my  left  could  feel  naething  at  all,  save  that  there  was  a  space  between  the  bed 
and  the  wall.  At  last,  leaning  more  over  in  that  direction  than  heretofore,  my  hand  encoun- 
tered something  a  little  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  I  snatched  it  back  with  a 
smothered  cry.  I  knew  no  more  than  the  man  jn  the  moon  what  the  something  was,  but  it 
sent  a  tingle  through  my  frame,  and  I  felt  the  sweat  begin  to  break  over  my  brow.  I  would 
have  turned  to  the  other  side,  but  I  felt  as  heavy  to  my  own  muscles  as  if  I  had  been  made 
of  lead ;  and  besides,  a  fearful  curiosity  nailed  me  to  the  spot.  I  persuaded  myself  that  it 
was  from  this  part  of  the  bed  that  the  smell  arose.  Soon,  however,  with  a  sudden  despera- 
tion, I  plunged  my  hand  again  into  the  terrible  abyss,  and  it  rested  upon  a  cauld,  stiff, 
clammy  face  1 

**  Now,  sir,  I  would  have  you  to  ken,  that  although  I  cannot  wrestle  with  the  hidden 
•ympatbies  of  nature,  I  am  not  easily  frightened.  If  the  stoutest  robber  that  ever  wore 
tnreeks— ay,  or  ran  bare,  for  there  be  such  in  the  Hielands,  was  to  lay  a  finger  on  my  pack, 
I  would  baud  on  like  grim  death ;  and  it  is  not  to  tell,  that  I  can  flyte  about  ae  bawbee  with 
the  dourest  wife  in  the  country-side  ;  but  och,  and  alas  I  to  see  me  at  that  moment,  on  the 
braid  of  my  back,  with  my  eyes  shut,  my  teeth  set,  and  one  hand  on  the  physiog  of  a  corpse  ? 
The  greatest  pain  I  endured  was  from  the  trembling  of  my  body,  for  the  motion  forced  my 
hand  into  closer  connection  with  the  horrors  of  its  resting-place ;  while  I  had  no  more  power 
to  withdraw  it  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  thumb-screws. 

**  And  there  I  lay,  sir,  with  my  eyes  steeked,  as  if  with  screw-nails,  my  brain  wandering 
and  confused,  and  whole  rivers  of  sweat  spouting  down  my  body,  till  at  times  I  thought  I  had 
got  fou,  and  was  lying  sleeping  in  a  ditch.  To  tell  you  the  history  of  my  thoughts  at  that 
tune  is  impossible  ;  but  the  miller's  wife,  woe  be  upon  her  I  she  rode  me  like  the  night-hag. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  asleep  a  part  of  the  time,  for  I  imagined  that  the  wearisome  half  ell 
of  ribbon  was  tied  about  my  neck,  like  a  halter,  and  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  being  choked. 
I  ken  not  how  long  I  tboled  this  torment ;  but  at  last  I  heard  voices,  and  sounds,  as  if  the 
sheriffs*  officers  of  hell  were  about  me,  and  in  a  sudden  agony  of  great  fear  I  opened 
my  eyes. 

**  It  was  broad  morning ;  the  sun  was  shining  Into  the  room ;  and  the  landlady  and 
her  lasses  were  riving  my  hand  from  the  face  of  the  corpse.  After  casting  a  bewildered 
glance  around,  it  was  on  that  fearful  object  my  eyes  rested,  and  I  recognised  the  remains 
of  an  old  serving  lass,  who  it  seems  died  the  day  before,  and  was  huddled  into  that  room, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  company." 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  entered  the  room  with  his  score,  and  while  the  packman  sat 
wiping  his  brow,  entered  upon  her  defence. 
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**  Ye  keo.  Sir***  said  she,  **  that  ye  wad  f  leep  in  the  boope,  and  a  vilfu  nun  ma'an  hae  Ik 
wey  f  but  gin  ye  had  lain  still,  like  ao  honest  bod}',  wi'  a  clean  coDscieoce>  and  no  gaen  ram- 
paugiog  about  wi'  your  hands  where  ye  had  no  business,  ibe  feint  a  harm  it  would  hae  done  ye  V 
The  packman  only  answered  with  a  glance  of  ire,  as  be  thundered  down  the  bawbees  upon  tke 
table,  and  turning  one  last  look  upon  the  Finnan  haddie^  groaned  deeply,  and  went  forth  upos 
hifljoomey. 


THE     END. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Thr  road  from  Kreuznach,  or  ratber  from  Munster,  towards  the  picturesque  town  of  Bingen 
on  the  Rhine,  it  so  beautiful,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  latter  places  so  short,  that  by 
the  tiive  I  had  got  to  that  point  in  my  journey,  I  determined  to  travel  it  on  foot,  and  by 
li^y^elf,  for  no  other  reaspn,  that  I  can  tell,  but  because  1  wished  to  refresh  my  limbs  by  a 
W{(Ik,  and  had  taken  a  conceited  fancy  for  my  own  company. 

Before  I  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  day's  excursion,  however,  I  found  that  I  had  quite 
^nougU  both  of  the  one  and  the  other ;  for  though  ray  **  weary  legs  '*  did  not  actually  break  down, 
ray  head  began  positively  to  ache  from  the  fervour  of  my  own  meditations,  excited  as  they  had 
been  all  day  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  I  had  been  passing ;  and  I  found 
tb^t  personal  ^litude,  even  in  the  noble  valley  of  Nah,  becomes  wearisome  at  length  to  a  man 
^f  colloquial  propensities.  Besides,  I  had  been  quite  misinformed  regarding  the  real  charms 
pf  th^se  parts,  and  as  I  mounted  the  pass  of  the  Ruchpsberg,  near  the  chapel  of  Saint  Rocfa, 
which  overlooks  the  whole  sweep  of  the  valley,  and  which  gave  me  the  Rhine  gleaming 
beqeath  me,  up  and  down  on  the  right — the  quaint  turrets  of  Bingen  in  the  hollow  reflected 
in  its  bosom,  and  the  noble  mountain  of  the  Rudesbeim  in  front  of  me  as  I  contemplated  the 
view  across  the  valley,-^!  became  so  lost  in  poetry  and  other  nonsense,  that  I  quite  forgot 
myself,  as  usual,  until  common  hunger  and  exhaustion  began  to  remind  me  once  more  of  the 
weaknesses  of  hnmanity. 

I  would  npt,  however,  as  I  descended  the  mountain,  Ip^e  the  last  lowering  glance  of  the 
sinking  sun,  which  now  deepened  the  black  shadows  of  the  rocky  hills  that  skirted  the  horizon 
beyond  the  valley — and  that  lightened  the  bright  green  of  the  vineyards  with  which  they  were 
elotbed,  and  reddened  the  picturesque  summit  of  the  Rudesheim  beyond — for  I  hoped  that, 
could  I  only  reach  Bingen  this  evening,  I  should  there  find  some  English  people  who  would 
do  me  great  civ^ity  for  my  money,  and  supply  my  lack  of  the  Aliemand  language  by  whole- 
some talk  which  I  could  reciprocate.  But  man  is  shortsighted,  and  so  forth  ;  a  philosophical 
reflectipn  which  I  found  particularly  pertinent  to  this  present  occasion — for  by  the  time  I  had 
descended  towards  the  lower  grounds,  the  shadows  of  evening  began  to  prevail  to  the  east^ 
ward,  the  Rhine  and  the  town  in  front  of  me  seemed  to  recede  away  every  step  I  took,  and  I 
was  inclined  to  misdoubt  whether  I  was  not  making  a  circle  round  the  mountain,  instead  eif 
proceeding  mathematically  to  any  christian  habitation.  The  usual  troubles  of  a  strayed 
traveller  journeying  in  foreign  lands  now  overtook  me,  and  perplexed  my  thoughts  exoeed* 
ingly.  Fancies  drear  crowded  into  my  brain  like  the  hollow  wind  that  now  began  to  moan  in 
Dlie  distance,  and  to  whisper  strange  words  in  my  ears,  while  a  certain  exhausted  receiver 
(hat  I  carried  about  with  me,  seemed  to  yawn  discontentedly,  like  the  deep  chasms  that  now 
grew  dark  among  the  surrounding  valleys. 

Philpsophy,  however,  came  again  kindly  to  my  aid,  reminding  me,  in  the  plenitude  tt  its 
wis4om,  that  I  had  no  money  wherewith  to  render  me  a  worthy  subject  of  any  creditable 
IT^WUBcy  i  that  moreoveri  the  Germans  were  an  exceedingly  honest  people^  and  that,  aoeofd- 
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ing  to  natural  history,  even  the  vultures  and  crows  of  those  parts  were  of  a  kindly  nature,  and 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  pick  out  my  eyes,  even  if,  like  a  Bethlehem  shepherd,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  lie  in  the  fields  all  night. 

WhUe  preparing  my  mind  for  the  worst  that  might  happen,  in  this  judicious  and  sensible 
manner,  I  found  myself  mounting  a  height  on  the  borders  of  another  small  valley.  The  light 
seemed  now  again  to  brighten  a  little,  and  by  it  I  perceived,  peeping  from  among  the  wood- 
land above  me,  the  white  turrets  of  a  small  mansion,  or  rather  villa,  which  came  by  degrees 
into  view  from  among  the  planting,  and  appeared  to  me  at  once  as  in  some  way  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  road  soon  passed  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  this  house,  the  valley  below  swept  up  enchantingly  among  the  mountains, 
the  stream  at  the  bottom  turned  into  a  little  lake  in  the  distance,  and  the  white  houses  of  a 
small  hamlet  studded  with  a  lively  effect  the  edge  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hollow. 

I  was  speculating  within  myself  whether  the  tasteful  little  property  beside  me  could  belong 
to  a  native,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  pattering  among  the  planting  near,  and  the  voice  of  a 
child,  to  my  astonishment,  cry  out  in  English,  **  O  !  papa,  here  is  a  stranger  going  past,  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  an  Englishman,  for  he  wears  such  a  pretty  cap ;  do  ask  him  in.** 

A  fair-faced,  and  exceedingly  gentleman-like  young  man  now  came  in  view  from  among  the 
shrubbery  by  ttie  road,  and  observing  me,  seemed  for  an  instant  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  he 
should  address  me.  I  put  an  end  to  his  doubt  by  speaking  6rst,  and  in  English,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised,  not  only  by  an  answer  in  the  same  tongue,  as  I  had  hoped  for,  but  by  aa 
expression  of  congratulation  at  meeting  me,  and  a  warm  invitation  to  accept  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  house.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  at  the  moment.  I  accepted  of  hii 
kindness  with  real  joy,  and  in  five  minutes  after  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  handsome 
parlour,  so  fitted  up  and  furnished,  that  I  almost  imagined  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
or  the  Severn. 

A  slight  German,  accent  was  all  that  distinguished  my  host  from  an  Englishman—^ 
when  here,  on  the  frontier  of  Germany,  he  began  to  ask  me  of  the  news  from  London,  and  to 
talk  of  persons  and  places  with  which  I  was  familiar  at  home,  I  was  almost  as  much  delighted 
as  his  little  daughter  by  his  knee,  who  absolutely  jumped  with  joy  at  hearing  my  Eii|^ 
speech. 

*'  I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  apology,  my  good  sir,*'  he  said,  "  and  if  you  can  submit  to 
plain  fare,  here  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  your  quarters  for  the  night, — for  my  wife  is 
from  home ;  I  am,  as  you  see.  left  alone  with  my  little  daughter— so  the  gratification,  from 
this  chance  visit  of  a  condescending  stranger,  is  all  on  my  side,**  and  he  finbhed  bis  simple 
invitation  by  ordering  in  fruit  and  refreshments,  with  several  varieties  of  that  deficioni 
Jfthenish  that,  drank  among  the  valleys  where  it  grows,  is  so  grateful  to  the  palate  of  the  ei- 
hausted  traveller. 

**  It  is  not  wonderful  that  I  am  happy  to  see  an  Englishman,  slr,*^  he  continued ;  **  my 
recollections  of  your  country  are  most  Interesting,"  and  he  looked  into  the  pretty  intelligent 
lace  of  his  child. 

'*  Your  lady  is  an  Englishwoman,  sir  V*  I  said,  evincing  my  usual  penetration. 

<*  She  is,  sir— how  happy  she  will  be  to  see  you,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  be  my 
guest  till  she  return !  She  has  left  me  for  the  night  for  a  work  of  kindness  at  the  bed-side  of 
a  sick  friend ;  for  we  have  friends  here,  and  she  loves  them  too,  it  being  my  wife's  nature  to 
love  the  good  wherever  she  meets  them.     Excuse  my  egotism,  sir,  when  1  speak  of  her." 

<*  And  your  little  daughter  is  her  image,  I  dare  say,"  I  ventured  to  observe,  as  I  again 
contemplated  with  pleasure  the  pure  English  features  of  the  beautiful  child,  so  different  from 
the  general  plainness  of  the  females  of  these  parts. 

The  young  man  gazed  on  the  smiling  girl.  I  seemed  to  have  touched  the  chord  of  that  deep 
Crerman  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys. — ^'  She  is  her  mother^ 
Image,*'  he  said — and  as  he  clasped  her  convulsively  in  his  arms  I  turned  my  head  away,  that 
I  might  not  seem  to  pry  into  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  happy  parent. 

'*  And  yet,**  he  added,  '*  I  can  scarcely  call  myself  a  German,  still  less  am  I  an  Englishman. 
In  truth,  I  have  all  my  life  been  but  a  child  of  chance,  if  you  will  allow  so  unphilosophiedl 
a  term.    Chance  made  me  a  stranger  wandering;  the  world  for  many  yean.    Chance' took  m 
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to  England.  Chance  procured  me  friends  there*  as  it  has  your  society  this  eveniiig.  CShance 
has  made  me  a  happy  man,  while  it  might  have  made  me  miserable*  But  Providence  is  the 
better  word  and  the  truer,  and  I  am  fortunate  and  thankful*'* 

1  was  positively  interested  by  the  conversation  and  manner  of  my  host,  and  began  to  think 
myself  quite  favoured  in  meeting  with  him,  particularly  here,  finding  he  had  lived  in  England. 

'*  But  you  are  not  to  suppose,'*  he  afterwards  said,  **that  1  saw  nothing  but  beauty  and 
virtue  in  London.  In  the  course  of  my  stay  in  that  capital,  there  came  in  my  way  the  usual 
persons  and  characteristics  which  draw  often  such  contrasts  into  life — which  mix  its  incidents, 
or  which,  like  sounds  of  painful  discord,  succeed  each  other  with  such  grating  effect  upon  the 
tympanum  of  experience.  I  saw  of  course  virtue  for  a  time  in  the  grasp  or  the  toils  of  guilt- 
gentleness  of  spirit  harassed  or  alarmed  by  unfeeling  grossness.  Along  with  many  better 
thmgs,  1  saw  weakness  and  waywardness  making  up  the  sum  of  human  impulses— chance  and 
desert  working  out  the  sum  of  human  life." 

With  the  jealousy  of  all  enthusiasm,  and  the  matter-of-fact  way  of  thinking  atttibuted  to 
my  countrymen,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  speech  of  my  new  friend ;  yet  I  love  a  little 
moralising  when  it  does  not  take  any  high  sounding  name ;  and  now  thought  it  suitable 
enough,  in  a  conversation  about  England  with  a  stranger  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
more  I  had  of  my  host's  company  the  more  I  became  interested  concerning  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  hints  that  dropped  from  him  regarding  certain  occurrences  which 
befel  him  in  London  excited  my  curiosity,  as  they  seemed  to  allude  to  some  circumstances  of 
which  I  had  formerly  heard,  but  with  a  vagueness  and  misapprehension  which  were  exceed- 
ingly unsatis&ctory. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  I  with  little  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  narrate  to  me  the 
details  of  his  story— or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  his  sojourn  in  England.  It 
will  speak  for  itself,  both  as  to  his  character  and  the  occurrences  in  question.  '  The  following 
may  be  taken  as  nearly  his  own  words  :— 

I  had  ho  sooner  set  fbot  in  England— began  my  host— than  chance  threw  in  my  way 
persons  and  incidents  which  unaccountably  interested  me,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  presentiment 
that  both  were  in  some  way  to  become  accessory  to  events  in  whiclf  I  was  myself  to  be  con- 
cerned. On  my  landing  at  Dover,  having  a  few  hours  to  spend  there,  I  did  not,  like  the 
usual  rabble  of  strangers,  climb  up  the  cliffs  or  lounge  about  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  but 
sat  down  quietly  at  the  window  of  my  inn,  looking  out  at  nothing  at  all,  unless  it  might  be  at 
the  passengers  in  the  street,  who  did  not  indeed  appear  to  be  particularly  worth  contemplating. 
Never,  however,  had  I  on  former  occasions  tried  this  plan  of  seeming  idleness  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  a  strange  place,  but  something  fell  in  my  way  that  more  or  less  fastened  on  my 
mind,  and  became  a  nucleus  for  future  observation. 

Casting  my  eyes  down  a  narrow  lane  or  passage  nearly  opposite  to  the  window  where  I  sat, 
I  observed  a  gentleman  walking  backwards  and  forwards  alone,  evidently  in  much  anxiety  or 
agitation,  as  if  he  waited  for  something  with  the  greatest  impatience.  His  bearing  and 
manner  fixed  my  attention  on  him,  but  being  near-sighted,  I  could  not  then  obtain  a  proper 
view  of  his  face.  Presently  a  servant  came  hastily  up  the  lane,  and  whispered  something  ia 
the  gentleman's  ear.  He  drew  back  his  head  as  if  in  surprise  at  the  intelligence,  smiled  witb< 
an  air  of  aristocratical  hauteur,  yet  spoke  with  a  condescending  manner  to  the  man*  as  he 
seemed  to  give  him  some  directions,  and  while  doing  so  evidently  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
place  where  I  sat  They  then  separated,  and  I  observed  the  servant  cross  the  street,  and  at 
once  enter  my  hotel,  while  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  parted  slowly  walked  off,  up  th» 
lane. 

In  two  minutes  after  my  own  room  door  opened*  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  himself  came 

bowing  towards  me. 

**  I  am  going  to  ask  a  particular  favour  of  you,  sir,"  said  he ;  **  I  hope  you  will  not  be 

offbnded.** 

♦•  Say  on,  if  you  please." 

*(  That  you  will  oblige  me  by  moving  to  the  apartments  below,  only  fot  this  day,  as  this 
sitting-room  is  particularly  required." 

'*  You  gave  it  up  to  me  not  an  hour  ago,**  I  said,— *<  besides,  the  apartment  below  is  a 
common  room— I  cannot  comply*'* 
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^  Ton  wottkl  verjr  nvdi  Mi^e  om^  sir)"  added  tke  Undlond,  **  and  ftfeDtkman 

**  I  know  Mt  why  1 8h<Hildg4ve  vpilie  oily  pkiee  ia  yoar  house  whert  I  eaa  sit  with  cooJort 
to  any  gentleman  whom  I  do  not  ksow.     It  It  was  to  accoosnodate  a  My,  thaa        ** 

"  Probably  there  may  be  a  lady,  sir/'  said  the  serrant  whom  I  had  jast  seen  with  the 
stranger  as  he  now  stepped  ia  behiad  the  landlord.  **  Beg  yoor  pardoii,**  sir,"  added  the 
man,  '*  but  master  seads  Ms  coBpUments,  and  is  moet  anxioas,    ■■** 

"*  Pray  who  is  yemr  saaster  ?** 

**  I  am  not  at  liberty,  sir— my  ■laator'ff  naaie  is    is       * 

**  Never  mhid,**  said  I,  peroelvhig  the  fsHew  was  aboitl  to  f^w  me  a  &lat  ■ama-^P-'^  I  wi& 
abandon  the  roooi^'*  and  I  rose  and  walked  down  stairs. 

Hating  to  enter  the  public  room  of  a  middling  hotel,  I  pmferred  standfaig  by  the  piSar  at 
the  door,  partleoiarly  as  I  wished  to  havealeok  at  the  person  niio  thusstrang^y  faadintofested 
me,  and  turned  me  out  of  my  apartment. 

I  lingered,  howerer,  nearly  an  lioor  without  his  again  makhig  his  appaaraooa,  and  was 
about  retarmag  to  remonstrate  with  tlM  landlord,  wtoi  the  same  servant  again  enlared  tha 
hotel,  and  instant^  aHer  a  traKrelKng  ehariet  drew  up  to  the  door.  Two  persons  «m^ 
seated  in  it,  one  a  siekly,  sKlaneboly-looking  gentleman,  not  however  mneh  beyond 
age ;  the  other  a  lady,  mufiled  up  and  veiled  «o  fiiat  I  eonld  not  see  her  face.  Tliey  did  not 
aKght,  but  while  the  horses  were  watered  and  refreshed,  the  lady  seemed  endoavoaring  to 
persuade  the  sickly  man  to  something  to  which  ho  would  not  assent,  and  as  I  stepped  a  Mttk 
aside,  I  beard  the  sweet  and  tender  tones  of  her  voioe  remonstrating  wit^  hfan,  whi&e  he 
answered  her  with  a  crabbed  roughness  and  seeming  contempt,  that  made  my  heaii  tdoed  fM 
her,  whoever  she  mig^t  be. 

On  casting  my  eyes  to  the  h^l  of  the  mn,  I  observed,  to  my  aatonithmml),  tlie  aannnfe  ^ 
the  strange  gentlemaa  making  every  oflbrt,  by  looks  and  signs,  to  attract  the  ohaerraiion  af 
the  lady  in  the  chariot.  She  perceived  him  at  lengthy  and  looked  ateadily  towaida  inni*  la 
a  minute  alter  1  saw  her  lift  the  edge  of  her  veil,  and  looking  upwards,  fix  htr  eyaa  nfMSi  the 
window  at  which  I  had  just  been  sitting.  What  ooald  this  awan?  Jbr  i  liad  aaen  annao 
enter  the  house  since  I  bad  left  that  room.  Stepping  across  the  way,  however,  I  ohaenpsd 
the  bfaick  curled  hair  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  bad  seen  in  the  Inne,  who  had  eviAantly 
entered  the  hotel  by  a  back  door,  and  whose  large  and  intelligent  blank  eyes  now  scamad 
to  seek  those  of  the  lady  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  1  would  mystM  httve  given  anything 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  face,  but  could  hot,  and  only  heard,  as  I  again  drew  aenr,  hoe  aalk 
pleading  tones,  and  the  tart  and  short  replies  with  which  they  weregseeled  by  A»  diaagreeable 
person  who  sat  beside  her. 

At  length  1  saw  the  servant  of  the  stranger  and  one  of  the  waiters  of  the  inn  in  oloi^  oaak* 
nranication,  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  latter,  handing  some  fruit  to  the  lady  at  the  carrmge 
window,  slipped  into  her  hand  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  he  had  concealed  undor  a  bondi 
of  grapes.  The  nervous  emotion  with  which  she  clutched  the  billet  affected  me,  and  made 
me  almost  ashamed  of  thus  watching  her;  and  as  I  turned  to  enter  the  betel,  the  orcMS  aad 
pfercmg  tones  of  her  companion,  blaming  her,  or  uttering  a  crabbed  malediotioo  on  the  servaat 
for  thus  delaying  them,  entered  my  very  soul,  as  I  am  sure  they  did  that  of  the  poor  lemalf 
who  was  obliged  to  endure  sueh  behaviour.  In  an  instant  after  the  whip  waa  laid  to  the 
horses,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  this  strange  couple,  and  before  another  five  minutes  had  paned,  the 
landlord  came  bowing  to  where  I  stood,  and  with  many  apologies  iafisrmed  me  that  thoapartsMMt 
I  had  80  obligingly  given  up  was  again  at  my  service.   **And  where  is  the  strange  geatfeciaan?^ 

**  He  is  gone,  sir." 

•'When,  or  how  ?♦♦ 

**  From  the  court-gate  behind,  just  this  instant." 
Pray  who  is  he  t*' 

I  never  inquire  the  names  of  my  guests,  sir ;  it  is  not  my  business ;  and  I  never  flfvon  siy 
'  my  lord,'  or  '  your  grace,*  in  addressing  those  who  honour  my  ho'MO  with  ;tbAir  eastern, 
aaless  it  may  -be  «  nobleman's  pleasure  to  travel  by  his  own  title." 

It  is  vexatious  to  have  one's  curiosity  excited  and  then  to  know  nothing*  **  It  will  be  very 
odd,"  said  I  to  myself  **  if  the  chances  in  life  do  not  throw  in  nay  wao^  aD«e  dae  .to  tiaig  afiur 
when  I  get  to  London."    I  little  knew  then  how  wide  a  place 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  tbe  capital  I  found  myself  for  a  considerable  time,  like  other  frieodleM 
persons,  a  lost  n^an  among  the  busy  myriads  of  the  English  metropolis.  Knowing  no  one, 
and  unwilling  to  make  any  acquaintance  with  those  who  looked' upon  ae  with  suspksion 
because  I  had  no  friends,  I  passed  away  my  time  in  that  weary  solitude  which  has  been  so 
often  felt  in  a  great  town  by  strangers  like  myself. 

But  though  I  went  everywhere,  and  saw  everything  that  strangers  see,  and  looked  in. 
every  face  that  passed  me,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  I  never  could  set  my  eyes  upon 
the  remarkable  man  whom  I  had  observed  at  Dover,  and  who^  together  with  the  lady,  still 
continued  to  occupy  my  thoughts  with  an  unaccountable  curiosity.  Why  I  should  continue 
to  concern  my  mind  about  them,  seemed  odd  even  to  myself,  for,  as  for  the  lady,  it  was  not 
possible  that  I  should  know  her  again,  never  having  seen  her  face,  and  as  for  the  gentleman 
who  had  acted  so  mysteriously,  I  hud  seen  him  at  such  a  distaace,  and  for  so  short  a  period* 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  I  should,  among  the  thousands  of  London,  be  again  able  to  identify  hii 
person.  Yet  I  could  not  get  either  him  or  the  seemingly  ill-treated  lady  out  of  my  head,  I 
looked  for  them  so  eagerly  in  all  public  places,  and  my  mind  dwelt  so  much  on  the  slight  cir- 
cumstance I  have  related,  that  for  want  probably  of  better  employment,  curiosity  concernhig 
them  became  almost  a  disease,  and  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  it  gratified* 

About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  in  London,  proceeding  along  one  of  the  crowded  streets 
in  the  west  end,  on  one  of  those  fine  days  when  all  the  beauty  and  iiishlon  of  the  metropolis 
may  be  met  out  of  doc^rs,  I  observed  a  gentleman  walking  slowly  before  me,  whose  noble  figure 
and  elegance  of  dress  were  almost  distinguishing  even  among  the  numbers  of  handsome  men 
arotmd  me.  Before  I  could  pass  him  to  obtain  a  look  of  his  face,  however,  a  servant  with  a  led 
horse  came  hastily  riding  up.  The  genUeman  mounted  it,  while  I  involuntarily  watched  him. 
Chancing  to  cast  my  eye  towards  the  servant,  I  knew  him  at  once  to  be  the  same  that  I  had 
seen  at  Dover,  and  stepped  hastily  forward  to  get  a  proper  sight  of  his  master.  It  was  in 
vain,  however,  that  I  even  tried  to  catch  the  profile*— the  horse's  head  was  turned  round  as 
he  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  putting  spurs  to  the  animal,  he  and  the  man  were  in  an 
Instant  out  of  my  sight. 

A  few  days  after  this,  while  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  and  happening  at  the  time  to  be 
musing  upon  this  very  circumstance,  my  eye  rested  upon  the  figure  of  a  lady,  as,  issuing  ft'om 
the  door  of  a  mansion,  she  crossed  the  flags  to  her  carriage.  As  she  passed  before  me  and 
showed  her  ankle  in  ascending  the  steps,  I  noticed  her  only  as  one  of  those  fine  figures  of 
women  so  often  seen  in  this  land  of  beauty ;  but  looking  carelessly  at  the  carriage  as  I  passed, 
the  arms  on  it  at  once  struck  upon  my  recollection.  They  were  the  very  same  as  were  on 
that  carriage  at  Dover  which  contained  persons  who  had  so  very  much  interested  me.  This 
must  have  been  the  lady — I  strode  forward  to  observe  her  face.  The  blinds,  however,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  moment.  Crack  went  the  coachman's  whip,  and  in  two  minutes  the  vehicle 
was  out  of  sight. 

I  now  began  to  see  the  absurdity  of  this  involuntary  curiosity  about  persons  whom  I  never 
was  likely  to  meet^  and  determined  to  watch  for  them^o  more.  For  several  weeks  I  suc- 
ceeded in  forgetting  them,  when,  coming  out  of  the  Argyle  Rooms  one  evening  after  a  concert, 
I  heard  two  ladies  in  the  crowd  whispering  eagerly,  and  one  say  to  the  other,  **  Look — ^there—- 
that  is  he  I" 

«« Where?" 

*'  Just  beyond  the  fat  lady." 

<*  Oh,  I  sec  him— what  an  elegant  young  man  I    But  is  it  actually  true  ?* 

"  1  am  convinced  it  is — but  as  yet  it  is  a  mere  whisper.** 

I  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  ladies  pointed  to,  but  t  could  only  see  a  section  of  ^he 
face,  yet  I  was  certain  it  was  the  strange  gentleman.  I  pushed  forward,  but  the  tow^rin^^ 
head-dress  of  a  tall  woman  came  betwixt  me  and  tbe  objeet,  and  whatever  way  I  turned  my 
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head,  was  sure  to  intercept  my  efforts  for  a  look.  I  could  not  push  past  her  without  absolute 
rudeness,  and  before  I  was  relieved  from  this  annoyance  the  strange  gentleman  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  crowd. 

If  there  could  be  any  excuse  for  such  absurd  curiosity,  a  lady  only  ought  to  have  made  it 
pardonable  in  a  man, — and  as  to  her  that  was  associated  in  it,  I  had  never  actually  seen  her, 
And  never  was  likely  to  do  so,  in  such  a  manner  at  least  as  to  identify  her  with  the  object 
of  my  anxiety.  But  if  the  mind  once  employs  itself  long  or  frequently  upon  any  one  object, 
what  that  object  may  be  is  of  no  conisequence  as  to  the  interest  taken  in  it.  All  the  sights 
and  scenes  of  London  were  stale,  flat,  and  insipid,  compared  to  my  obtaining  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  those  three  persons  who  had  attracted  and  upheld  my  curiosity  from  tbe 
first  hour  of  my  arrival  in  England. 

I  soon  began  to  find  that  my  present  state  of  mental  solitude  was  not  the  best,  and  far 
from  being  the  most  safe  for  one  of  my  character,  for  it  gave  me  too  much  the  habit  oC 
reading  faces  and  catching  impressions  from  them,  which,  as  beauty  was  no  rarity  in  London, 
might  end  in  consequences  very  serious  to  my  happiness.  A  thoughtful  stranger,  wandering 
about  tbe  streets  of  the  metropolis,  is  nought  else  but  a  walking  intellect— a  moving  reader 
of  the  world's  book. — a  meditative  unit  of  mind,  which  giving  out  nothing,  imbibes  as  it  goes 
those  impressions  and  observations  upon  which  it  afterwards  chews  the  cud  of  inference  and 
reflection. 

This  was  my  case,  and  an  escape  from  this  brooding  solitude  I  found  the  more  necessary, 
as,  in  the  course  of  my  perambulations  in  public  places,  I  had  been  much  struck  with  two 
faces,  one  of  which  at  least  began  to  take  firm  hold  of  my  fancy.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
female  of  about  eighteen,  one  of  those  quiet  but  touching  beauties,  whicn  the  eye  cannot 
long  contemplate  without  drawing  in  the  heart,  and  which  it  involuntarily  turns  away  fron 
.  gazing  upon,  fiom  an  instinctive  deference  to  tbe  power  of  simple  loveliness. 

The  other  face  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  my  conversation  one 
evening,  when  I  met  him  among  some  foreigners,  at  tbe  Cafe  de  1' Europe,  and  which,  at  least 
in  its  indications  and  expression,  was  the  very  contrast  to  the  touching  sweetness  and  in- 
nocent beauty  of  the  girl.  He  was  a  person  of  about  forfy^with  a  salacious,  I  should  almost 
fay,  swiobh  eye,  a  gluttonous  if  not  dissipated  look,  and  a  patch  of  bald  on  the  crown  of  a 
frowzy  head.  Although  shrewd,  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence,  he  was  one  of 
those  brutish  versions  of  humanity  which  a  mind  of  any  delicacy  must  instinctively  hate. 
I  was  involuntarily  impelled  to  abhor  the  character  that  this  man's  countenance  predicated 
to  be  his.  Yet  one  of  those  chance  circumstances  which  often  bring  in  contact  persons  the 
most  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  brought,  for  the  most  providential  purposes,  this  coarse  man 
and  I  into  some  intimacy.  I  afterwards  learned  that  his  name  was  Compton,  and  that  be 
was  rich,  and  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  occasionally  a  money-lender. 

Finding  myself  too  solitary  in  a  hotel  or  a  private  lodging,  I  determined,  rather  than  lire 
without  society,  to  seek  it  by  boarding  with  a  respectable  family.  An  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  soon  procured  me  what  I  wanted.  The  house  I  was  directed  to  was  in  a  good 
street  in  the  west.  The  apartments  I  liked.  The  landlady  was  smart  and  a  notable  Eoglidi- 
woman.  Two  other  gentlemen,  I  was  informed,  were  domiciled  in  the  house.  What  was  my 
surprise,  on  sitting  down  to  the  first  dinner  with  the  guests  of  this  establishment,  to  find 
myself  introduced  to  the  Mr  Compton  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  ?  His  very  countenance 
deprived  me  at  first  of  all  appetite,  and  to  add  to  my  annoyance,  he  drank  wine  with  me 
all  dinner,  and  attached  himself  to  me  as  my  particular  friend.  I  determined  to  leave  tbe 
house  with  all  haste,  but  this  determination  was  not  so  easily  accomplished. 

Meantime,  though  forswearing  this  constant  reading  of  faces,  I  could  not  help  going  once 
more  to  the  crowded  drive  in  your  Hyde  Park,  to  obtain  one  other  look  of  that  beautiful, 
that  fascinating  countenance,  which  had  now  almost  become  the  delight  of  my  existence. 
For  a  long  time  the  sweet  female  did  not  appear,  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  crowded 
spot,  I  perceived  the  plain  and  modest  green  chariot  in  which,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  or 
gentleman,  she  usually  rode.  A  chock  of  carriages  stopped  the  Hoe,  and  as  theirs  stood  for 
a  time,  I  observed  a  gentleman  leaning  over  the  rails  and  gazing  on  her.  With  a  selfishness 
no  doubt  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  from  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  deference,  I  felt  indignaat 
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to  see  80  sweet  a  creature  so  eagerly  stared  at  by  another.  What  was  my  astonishment 
when,  as  at  length  lifting  his  head,  I  recognized  in  the  gazer  the  large  black  eyes  of  the 
stranger  whom  I  had  thought  of  with  so  much  curiosity  since  I  first  saw  him  at  Dover  I 

The  admiration  with  which  I  had  regarded  the  fascinating  female  in  the  carriage  was  but 
a  passing  gleam  of  the  sunshine  of  beauty,  at  which  a  traveller  stranger  might  look  and  bo 
satisfied ;  but  now  I  seemed  to  live  but  under  the  influence  of  this  peculiar  man,  of  whom  I 
had  only  this  day  obtained  a  proper  sight ;  for,  whereas  before  I  had  the  most  unaccountable 
wish  to  see  him,  and  could  not  for  all  my  anxiety  gratify  my  curiosity,  from  this  day  forward 
I  saw  him  every  day  and  in  every  place,  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  haunting  me.  Go  where 
I  would  in  any  public  place,  I  was  sure  to  meet  him.  If  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  he  was 
almost  the  first  man  I  met.  If  I  rode  to  the  country,  I  could  not  look  over  my  shoulder  bu( 
I  perceived  him  riding  after  me.  If  I  went  to  the  park,  he  was  there  already,  and  stared  at 
•  me  as  he  passed  with  a  dull  and  haughty  smile,  as  if  he  knew  me.  If  1  tried  to  avoid  him  by 
going  to  church,  I  was  sure  to  find  him  in  the  very  next  pew  to  myself.  Could  all  this  be 
accident ;  or  was  I  under  some  enchantment  ?  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  extremely 
dark  eyes  and  very  white  teeth,  and  his  whole  physiognomy  sometimes  put  on  a  most  peculiar 
expression.  Was  I  too  idle  that  I  thus  observed  him,  or  too  imaginative  that  I  thought  thus 
about  him  ?  or  had  he  thrown  some  spell  over  me  ?  I  really  know  not,  but  every  time  I  saw 
him  afresh,  a  nervous  sensation  ran  through  me.  He  made  me  forget  even  the  interesting 
angel  that  had  so  often  delighted  my  fancy  in  the  park.  Who,  or  what  could  he  be  ?  Was 
he  any  ordinary  living  mystery  ?  Was  he  Mephistopheles  walking  the  earth  ?  or  was  he 
the  allegorical  demon  of  England,  who  mocked  the  curiosity  and  froze  the  feelings  of  the 
stranger  ? 

Avoiding  him  by  staying  at  home  for  two  or  three  days,  I  soon  convinced  myself  that  I  was 
too  solitary  in  niind,  and  too  abstracted  to  think  justly,  and  that  by  a  species  of  involuntary 
yet  indulged  musing 'upon  single  objects,  I  was  all  this  time  making  something  out  of  absolute 
nothing.  The  society  at  the  boarding-house  began  to  break  in  upon  my  reserve.  ^  The  young 
men  quizzed  me,  and  the  landlady  bantered  me ;  and  as  for  Mr  Compton,  he  laughed  at  me 
with  so  much  good  humour,  and  rallied  me  with  so  much  clumsy  good  sense,  that  my 
prejudices  against  him  began  to  give  way,  and  I  talked  to  him  with  even  an  approach  to 
freedom. 

**  I  doubt  not,  Mr  Eisenbach,**  said  he,  **  that  you  think  yourself  exceedingly  deep  and 
penetrating,  and  that  when  you  go  back  to  Germany  you  will  write  a  perfectly  correct 
account  of  English  society,  seeing  that  you  know  it  so  intimately.  Nay,  do  not  deny  it,  for 
I  know  that  that  is  your  drift;  and  I  myself  will  give  you  several  hints  which  you  will  find 
particularly  valuable.  But  I  would  not  have  you  give  yourself  much  further  trouble  in 
diving  into  the  depths  of  English  manners,  having  evidently  such  large  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  for  a  man  always  writes  with  most  zeal  upon  a  subject  that  he  does  not 
understand.** 

**  I  certainly  don*t  understand  you,** 

**  So  much  the  better.  It  is  by  want  of  understanding  that  the  world  thrives,  for  there 
is  no  confidence  like  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  and  if  your  book  itself  was  understood  it 
would  have  but  little  success.  But,  harkee,  you'll  never  get  out  of  England  without  being 
taken  in." 

"  How  mean  you  ?" 

"  Why,  courted." 

«  What  I  I  courted  ?" 

<*  To  be  sure.  The  courtship  in  England  is  all  done  by  the  women,  and  you  are  jiwt  the 
honest  softling  to  be  wooed  and  won,  if  you  only  have  plenty  of  the  geldt  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  mothers  and  single  sisters  to  sue  for  your  hand.  But  when  you  are  in  for  it,  if 
you  happen  to  like  your  wife,  and  wish  to  live  godly  and  honest,  without  horns  above  your  ears, 
I  would  advise  you  to  take  her  beyond  the  Rhine  with  you,  or  at  least  out  of  London ;  for 
although  the  French  fashion  in  this  respect  is  rather  out  at  present,  thtre  are  strange  doings 
occasionally  take  place  in  town.'* 

**  The  English  women  are  allowed  to  be  exceedingly  virtuous.** 

**  They  are  so  in  general.     But  what  between  ill-assorted  marriagei^  daily  made  for  the 
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'  lake  of  fortune*  and  the  arts  of  certain  showy  men  on  town ;  what  between  the  monotony  of 
English  life,  which  makes  even  the  semblance  of  intrigue  so  seducing,  as  It  is  so  daogeroosy^ 
there  are  things  happen  now  and  then  which  help  to  swell  the  muddy  stream  of  hanaao  gallt, 
and  to  keep  up  the  bitter  tide  of  private  misery." 

<*  This  is  strong  language ;  but  know  you  of  any  late  occurrence  that  causes  yon  to  speak 
00?**  and  as  I  spoke  the  still  unexplained  scene  at  Dover  came  naturally  across  ray  mind. 

**  Yes ;  but  if  I  told  you,  you  would  put  it  in  your  book." 

**  Pshaw !  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  book/' 

'*  'Pon  your  honour  ?*'  said  my  new  friend,  with  affected  vulgarity,  and  looking  incre- 
dnlonsly  in  my  face.  *'  Well,  my  friend,  if  you  don't  write  a  book  while  you  are  ignorant, 
you  have  little  ohaaoe  of  doing  so  when  jrou  come  to  know  something  ;  for  ignorant  people 
always  write  most  and  fastest,  and  those  who  are  more  ignorant  still  like  a  book  the  bette/ 
for  containing  Kttle  that  is  of  any  value.  But  excuse  me,"  he  added,  taking  out  hfs  watch  ' 
''my  hour  is  come— I  have  a  d— ^  drunken  affair  to  go  to  to-night,  which  will  probabi; 
keep  me  very  late,** — and  thus  saying,  and  swallowing  the  iiUbrU  of  his  wine,  he  left  tit 
company,  to  take  a  deeper  dose  somewhere  else. 

The  resources  of  a  stranger  and  a  bachelor  are  few,  even  in  London  ;  at  least  I  foooc 
tham  so.  His  very  pleasures  are  solitary,  and  if  not,  are  sure  to  be  in  some  shape  mercenary 
or  interested.  I  took  up  my  hat,  and  having  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  one  of  the  common 
•ort  of  boxes,  I  determkied  to  while  away  the  evening  at  the  Opera. 

The  house  was  thin,  and  the  box  into  which  1  had  the  entree  contained  already  tiro 
ladies,  friends  of  the  owner,  accompanied  only  by  a  spoiled  boy.  I  felt  my  situation  awkward, 
as  a  stranger  in  England  will  often  do,  but  putting  on  the  dogged  dulness  of  a  thick-headed 
John  Bull,  to  avoid  that  hateful  suspicious  look  with  which  in  London  a  foreign  face  is  usually 
regarded,  I  sat  down  behind  the  women  without  speaking. 

The  music  that  I  heard  was  elaborate  and  unmeaning,  and  as  for  the  ballet,  it  was  well 
enough,  only  that  it  was  a  mere  repetition,  as  usual.  But  the  ladies  in  front  of  me  held  a 
whispering  conversation,  which,  becoming  exceedingly  earnest,  I  was,  though  not  an  eaves- 
dropper, obliged  to  give  attention.  It  might  be  only  a  tale  of  private  scandal,  but  frotn  the 
manner  in  which  they  talked  they  seemed  to  have  found  a  mine  of  family  romance,  the 
details  of  which  I  could  only  catch  by  snatches  and  single  words,  but  over  which  the  speakers 
gravely  shook  their  heads  as  they  hinted  at  strange  facts  and  stranger  surmises,  deep  guilt  and 
deeper  suffering,  which  formed  another  painful  illustration  of  the  weakness  and  the  way- 
watdness  of  poor  human  nature. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  there  could  be  any  identity  between  this  tale  and  what  I  had 
observed  at  Dover  ?  But  I  could  learn  nothing  connectedly,  for  probably  nothing  satisfactory 
was  known  by  the  ladies,  after  all.  In  the  words  I  overheard,  there  seemed  to  be  dim  renu- 
niscences  of  an  envied  bride  and  a  proud  bridegroom,  of  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  Hjrmen,  which 
the  fashionable  long  talked  of,  and  of  continental  adventures  afterwards,  which  were  only 
known  by  inuendoes  to  the  world,  and  spoken  of  chiefly  among  the  servitor  orders,  in  dark 
and  doubtful  whisperings.  Then  there  were  hints  of  open  assignations  and  midnight  manoeuvre!, 
and  bribed  servants  and  dark  passages,  and  of  a  strange  man  whom  no  one  knew,  who  bad 
lately  been  seen  on  the  streets  of  town. 

Of  this  person  the  ladies  spoke  with  perfect  enthusiasm,  while  yet,  with  reference  to  hit 
conduct,  they  affected  disgust  and  indignation.  In  the  hyperbolical  language  of  female 
admiration,  he  was  described  as  one  who  dressed  as  no  man  had  ever  dressed  before,  and 
looked  as  no  other  man  in  England  ever  looked — a  man  of  high  title  and  haughty  bearing, 
with  a  complexion  admirable,  because  un-English— a  profile  like  that  of  the  master-pieces  of 
Phidias,  and  a  moustache  overlooking  a  scornful  lip,  that  had  about  it  the  very  curl  and 
authority  of  aristocracy. 

As  to  the  lady,  her  beauty  was  spoken  of  in  those  critical  and  doubtful  terms  in  which  ooe 
woman  usually  talks  of  the  attractions  of  another.  Gay  and  fascinating^  once,  she  was 
dewsribed  as  so  no  longer,  and  was  now  never  seen  in  public,  unless  it  might  be  at  that  veiy 
bouse,  the  Opera,  where,  added  the  ladies,  she  might  possibly  be  that  very  evening. 

While  listening  to  this  gossip,  my  eye  was  much  struck  by  a  face,  which  I  observed  to 
Jtas/  ocoMkmaUy  from  behind  the  curtain  of  a  box  nearly  opposite.    The  countenance  retired 
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iftti^kly^  Md  I  again  loit  Ha  bold  and  almMl  omgniflceiit  expresitoti  of  beauty.  I  laid  my 
head  back,  and  kept  the  glass  to  my  eye  for  a  (fsarter  of  an  hour,  whHt  I  watched  for  the 
n-appearaaoe  of  this  hklden  star  tlmt  eoiipMd  all  othets  anniad  it  HQifle  thus  occupied,  I 
Iward  the  door  of  the  box  mx»  to  the  om  where  I  %9A  opened,  and  a  single  man,  as  appeared 
by  the  bea^y  foot,  oshcred  in  Again  I  saw  the  head  of  the  lady  I  was  watching  come  forth 
from  behind  the  eurtaia  to  look  siC  Paita,  and  to  mt  aaitonfshment,  she  slowly,  and  with 
teeming  eantkm*  tnrned  her  Ikoe  towards  where  I  was,  and,  as  I  Chonght,  give  a  hasty  glance 
•netly  at  niyaelf.  I  kept  my  glasa  to  my  eye,  fantinctively  impelied  to  observe  the  motions 
of  this  apparition.  I  declare  on  my  sool  I  saw  her  smfle  and  almost  make  a  sign  to  me— it 
seemed  evidently  to  me.  I  could  not  mistake  it,  but  in  another  instant  the  face  was  lost 
bfhitid  ibe  curtain^ 

It  was  now  my  dis^itfon,  as  a  stranger,  te  be  carious  and  obserring,  and  solitude  had 
made  me  tfaooghtfiil.  I  began  to  wonder  what  conid  eause  a  smgle  individual  to  come  to 
the  Opera  so  late  aa  the  man  in  tiie  next  box  had  done.  Again  I  saw  the  hidy  opposite  look 
across.  It  now  strack  ne  that  it  was  not  to  me,  but  to  this  late-comiog  stranger  that  she 
had  seemed  to  smile. 

The  fteat  curtain  ef  the  stage  was  abont  to  drop^  and  I  shonid  soon  know  nothing.  My 
cnrieaitjr  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  putting  my  head  ont  to  get  a  sight  of  my  neighbour, 
I  saw  a  b)ttok»  foreign^loeUag  liend,  whiohr  taming  round  at  my  seeming  impertinence,  the 
large  dark  eyes  ef  the  man  by  whocn  1  had  of  kste  been  haunted  ginned  foil  upon  me.  I 
deelare  I  was  seiaed  witii  aa  abiolate  tremor,  and  as  the  house  rose,  I  fbund  a  sort  of  refuge 
ift  Mng  myself  hi  the  crowd  ef  the  emsh-room  wfthont.  Bnt  by  the  time  I  had  arrived  at 
the  colonnade  below,  and  my  ears  began  to  be  stunned  by  the  shouts  of  the  servants  and 
people  caUteg  for  the  oavriages  of  the  nobility,  niy  curiosity  returned,  impelling  me  to  try,  if 
peasiUe,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lady.  This  attempt  was  useless  new,  for  though  silks  rustled 
nroond  me,  and  Sghta  giased  above^  and  farms  ef  beauty  flitted  past,  and  all  the  perfbmes  of 
Avis  wafted  across  my  seaae,  the  crowd  wet  lea  great  for  me  te  see  any  one  distinctly,  unless 
I  had  made  mtyaeJf  meie  obtmsiee  than  it  was  my  nature  to  do. 

Just  as  I  had  got,  however,  among  the  soldiers  and  valets,  who  served  to  choke  up  the  outer 
wmitery  of  the  theatre^  tiM  steps  of  a  carriage  without  the  columns  were  let  down  with  a 
mttJfv  and  I  turned  aay  head  to  look  at  Its  intended  and  probably  ihir  occupants.  A  noble 
iemale  figure,  wrapped  in  a  earriage-eloak,  swam  past  me  like  a  queen.  As  she  bent  herself 
in  stepping  into  the  carriage,  I  bad  a  tingle  glance  of  a  bold  Roman  profile,  wiilch  might  have 
eaited  that  of  Loeretia  heraeMl  I  couM  see  no  more  save  a  dark  eye-lash,  but  a  portion  of 
the  head-dress,  wUeh  I  was  able  te  notice,  informed  me  at  once.  I  knew  it  was  tlie  very 
same  1  had  seen  front  beldnd  the  oartaln — at  leatt  I  thought  so.  I  tried  to  get  another  look 
to  assure  myself,  bnt  the  crowd  jotUed  me  out  of  sight,  and  I  only  beard  the  carriage  rattle 
off  down  the  street,  while  I  elbowed  my  way  forth  towards  my  lodgings  almost  in  a  fever  of 
ungratified,  and  yet  strongly  excited  curiosity  and  interest,  concerning  some  persons  I  could 
not  tell  wtiem. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Whkn  I  got  to  the  door  ci  my  own  hone,  seme  foncy  struck  me,  of  waywardness  or  of  an  odd 
bnmour,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  enter  It.  Though  the  night  was  by  no  means  particularly 
inviting,  I  turned  away,  and  determined,  late  at  it  was,  to  make  up  for  my  late  confinement  by 
strolling  away  some  distance  before  I  attempted  to  sleep.  I  was  by  no  means  well  acquainted 
with  London,  so,  proceeding  northward,  I  was  soon  lost  among  turnings  and  crossings. 

Wandering  through  that  labyrinth  of  dull  streets  that  shoot  up  their  tiers  of  long  windows 
and  tire  the  eye  with  their  eternal  sameness,  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Regent's  Park,  on  turning 
a  oomer,  and  kx>king  down  one  of  those  interminable  lines  of  lamps  that  blind  the  eyes  and 
Ihtigue  the  imagination,  a  figura  hitervened  in  the  near  dhrtanoe,  which,  by  continuing  for  a 
•ensiderable  time  in  my  view,  and  by  itt  slov  tread  and  measured  movement,  strongly  attracted 
icy  observation* 

Striding  forward  to  get  oearar,  I  observed  that  the  figure  wore  aa  t^^^^stoii^  N»sia^«s&.^^ 
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cloak,  whfle  a  cruihed  Opera  hat  wat  placed  out  of  all  keeping  upon  his  thickly  furnished  head, 
as  if  stuck  on  to  help  to  disguise  the  wearer. 

»  There  are  individuals,  who,  when  the  eye  once  fixes  upon  them,  excite  one 's  curiosity  we 
know  not  why.  By  his  stately  gait  and  muffled  elaboration  of  Spanish  cloali,  the  man  before 
me  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank ;  but  why  such  a  man  should  be 
wandering  the  streets  of  London  on  foot  at  this  hour  could  not  well  be  accounted  for,  unless 
some  secret  intrigue  was  supposed,  which  might  make  it  unsafe  to  employ  any  decent  vehicle. 
When  this  fancy  had  once  got  into. my  head,  after  what  I  had  overheard  at  the  Opera,  1  was 
instantly  smitten  with  that  woman's  curiosity,  which  still  was  at  hand,  and  determhied  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  stranger. 

Crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  prevent  suspicion,  I  at  length  observed  the 
cloaked  man  stop  at  one  of  those  large  black  doors  so  common  in  the  west  of  London ;  but 
instead  of  seeking  admittance  to  the  mansion  by  the  bold  and  decided  knock  and  ring  of  aristo- 
cracy, I  observed  him  touch  the  great  door  gently  by  three  light  taps  with  the  head  of  his 
cane,  when  instantly  the  door  opened,  as  if  a  servant  had  been  stationed  behind  it  to  wait  for 
him,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  out  of  my  sight. 

The  incident  struck  me  as  so  singular,  that,  stepping  across  the  street,  I  determined  at 
least  to  mark  the  house  into  which  the  stranger  had  been  thus  suspiciously  admitted,  and 
-  afterwards  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  street,  in  case  any  event  should  occur  to  give  me  a  else 
to  the  affair.  I  stepped  up  to  the  door,  and  in  looking  up  close  to  it  for  a  number  or  name 
I  unintentionally  gave  it  a  slight  push  with  my  hand.  To  my  astonishment  it  swung  wide 
open ;  and  as  if  an  infatuation  of  curiosity  was  over  me,  in  another  instant  I  was  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  hall. 

I  had  stepped  in,  in  the  first  instance,  to  catch  hold  of  the  door,  and  shut  it  again  without 
being  observed.  I  did  so,  but  finding  no  one  near,  and  the  entrance  lighted  only  by  a  single 
lamp  bom  by  a  statue  in  a  niche  on  the  staircase,  I  stood  for  a  moment  inside  to  take  another 
observation.  I  listened— and  heard  feet  as  if  cautiously  ascending  the  stairs  from  an  inner 
hall,  for  the  mansion  was  extensive  and  magnificent,  yet  to  me  it  had  a  strangely  dead  ana 
sombre  appearance. 

I  ventured  three  or  four  paces  within  to  listen  with  better  effect  I  heard  a  foot  softly 
treading,  but  it  seemed  at  a  distance.  What  was  my  consternation  when,  on  looking  upwardly 
I  perceived  a  servant  stealthily  descending  the  great  stairs  almost  immediately  over  me.  For- 
tunately I  was  not  seen.  Stepping  behind  a  pillar,  until  he  should  pass,  I  observed  the  man 
go  directly  to  the  hall- door.  He  uttered  an  oath  when  he  found  it  scarcely  dosed,  but  my 
feelings  maybe  conceived  when,  as  I  stood  trembling  behind  the  pillar,  I  saw  the  fellow  double- 
lock  and  chain  the  door,  and  taking  out  the  key,  proceed,  with  a  grumble  of  characteristie 
profanity  at  his  own 'stupidity,  to  place  the  heavy  instrument  in  his  pocket;  then  putting  oat 
the  dim  light  on  the  staircase,  he  walked  past  me,  and  descended  towards  the  apartmeoti 
below. 

I  was  so  amazed  at  the  situation  in  which  I  now  found  myself,  thus  accidentally  locked  into 
a  strange  mansion,  that  for  a  few  minutes  I  stood  behind,  the  pillar  completely  stupified.  I 
saw  that,  to  get  out  from  this  unpleasant  predicament,  I  must  make  myself  known  to  the  in- 
mates, and  what  excuse  to  frame  or  how  to  face  them  I  knew  not.  Undoubtedly  I  had,  with 
the  most  thoughtless  folly,  made  myself  on  object  of  serious  suspicion  ;  and  I  saw  that  /to  get 
out  of  durance,  explanations  would  be  necessary  that  could  not  foil  to  be  exceedingly  degrading. 
But  when  I  began  to  anticipate  the  tale  of  this  adventure  getting  abroad  to  the  public,  and 
coming  to  the  ears  of  those  I  lived  among,  my  face  burned  with  forestalled  shame,  and  my 
heart  became  absolutely  sick  with  vexation. 

I  was  beginning  to  rally  my  courage,  however,  when  I  heard  a  door  open  above,  and  a 
heavy  step  proceed  along  the  passage.  Immediately  after  I  perceived  an  elderly  woman, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  sick  nurse,  come  tottering  down  the  back  stairs.  Everything 
within  this  dwelling  was  eagerly  observed  by  me,  in  order  that  I  might  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  house  into  which  I  had  got ;  and  whether  it  was  the  deception  of  my  agitated 
feelings,  I  knew  not  then,  but  the  eyes  of  the  woman  glared  strangely  as  she  passed  down,  as 
if§be  was  intoxicated.  Where  on  earth  could  I  have  got  to  ?  The  beldame  hobbled  off  with 
ber  caDdle  ia  her  hand,  and  aoon  was  lost  in  t)[ie  a^paxUavaNa  Vnt^nw.^ 
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"While  considering  what  I  should  do.  I  heard  a  feeble  voice  issuing  from  an  apartment  o?ertiead, 
and  calling  repeatedly  some  name  which  I  could  not  distinguish.  I  listened  anxiously  as  I 
went  towards  the  stairs,  and  at  every  repetition  of  the  feeble  and  entreating  cry,  I  mounted 
up  a  few  steps  higher,  impelled  now  by  sympathy  even  more  than  by  curiosity,  until  I  soon 
found  myself  on  the  first  landi|ig-place,  and  gazing  towards  the  open  door  whence  the  sound  • 
proceeded* 

<*  Hannah  I  Hannah  I "  cried  the  voice.  *'  Is  there  no  one  here  to  attend  me?  Hannah, 
I  say  1— Oh,  must  I  lie  here  and  die  of  thirst !  "  .  i 

I  stepped  involuntarily  towards  the  open  door. 

**  Is  there  no  one  there  I  Where  are  all  my  servants  ?  Where  is  my  wife  this  week  past  ?*' 
conthiued  the  voice.  "  What  serves  all  my  wealth,  when  here  I  die  of  burning  thirst?  Ah, 
cursed  wealth,  without  love— <!ur8ed  wealth-— I  choke !  I  choke !  Oh,  could  I  only  reach  that 
glass,  that  mocks  my  parched  tongue  ?  *' 

The  appeal  was  too  much  for  my  excited  feelings— and  forgetting  everything  else,  I  walked 
Into  the  chamber,  and  lifting  the  glass,  towards  which  the  sick  Vnan  looked  with  harrowing 
eagerness,  I  held  it  to  bis  lips. 

**  Ha  !^he  !— he ! "  uttered  the  feeble  sick  man,  after  he  had  drank  hastily,  and  looking  up 
in  my  face  with  a  delight  that  partook  of  the  idiocy  either  of  raving  fever  or  of  insanity— 
"  What  brought  you  here,  LodowiCk,  to  give  me  my  drink  ?    Ha !  he  I  don*t  you  know  me  ?** 

The  address  astonished  mc,  when  I  looked  in  the  emaciated  countenance  of  the  siok 
gentleman  and  tried  to  recal  a  dim  fancy  of  having  seen  it  before.  I  had  seen  it  certainly, 
but  where  or  when  I  could  not  at  the  moment  think  of  i  for  the  eyes  were  so  sunk  with 
illness,  tnd  their  expression  so  altered  by  mental  imbecility,  that  past  recollections  were  con- 
founded in  the  pain  of  the  spectacle. 

<*  Hark*ee,  Lodowick,*'  whispered  the  sick  person  feebly,  and  still  under  the  imagination 
that  he  knew  me,  *'  if  you  find  that  drunken  old  nurse  on  the  stairs,  be  sure  you  throw  her 
over  I— be  sure  you  do  I— Oh,  I  am  a  poor,  wretched  man  1 "  and  the  pained  invalid  shut  his 
eyes  and  groaned  with  a  heart-touching  moan. 

He  again  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  steadfastly  upon  me.  **  Shall  I  help  you  to  more 
drink  ?"  I  said  compassionately. 

"  Hell  end  fury  !  "—screamed  the  sick  man,  his  countenance  now  changing  into  an  expres- 
sion of  horror  as  he  gazed  on  me— ''you  are  not  Lodowick  I  I  know  what  you  want.  You 
have  come  here  after  my  wife— my  false  wife!— but  I  might  have  known  all  this— for  she 
never,  never  loved  me — and  some  one  such  a  woman  must  love— Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  m^n  1** 

*'  I  solemnly  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  her." 

The  countenance  again  lost  its  energetic  wildness  and  assumed  its  pleased  and  half-imbe« 
cile  expression. — "Is  that  really  the  case,  friend?"  he  said,  as  he  still  gazed— "and  you 
attending  upon  me  here  while  my  own  servants  leave  me  to  die.  fiut  hark  P'  he  whispered, 
"  there  is  that  drunken  old  devil  coming  up  again.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  her,  for  she  deceives 
even  my  wife,  by  pretending  kindness  to  me,  while  she  neglects  me  all  night.  Now,  my  friend, 
will  you  just  watch  till  she  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  pitch  her  over— pitch  her 
just  over— head  and  heels — he  !  he  P 

**  I  will,"  said  I,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  this  sad  scene ;  **  I'll  soon  do  for  her ;"  and 
again  I  stepped  out  into  the  passage. 

«  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  wealth  and  misery,*'  said  I  to  myself,  <<  that 
ever  presented  itself  to  my  observation.  Where  on  earth  can  I  have  got  to  ?  and  where  is 
this  odd  adventure  to  end  ?*' 

A  light  shot  upwards  from  the  back-stairs  and  across  the  corridor,  and  the  old  nurse  now 
came  clambering  up  the  stairs,  carrying  her  taper  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  in  the  other,  which 
obliged  me  to  mount  the  second  fiight  to  escape  her  observation.  As  1  looked  down,  I 
observed  that  the  wretch  was  nearly  tipsy,  but  fearing  to  meet  her  eye,  I  hastily  mounted  the 
next  stair,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  I  found  myself  on  the  second  story  of  this  strange 
mansion. 

*<  How  in  the  name  of  fortune  am  I  to  be  relieved  from  this  awkward  predicament?"  I  again 
asked  myself,  "  and  where  have  I  got  to  ?    Never  did  a  house  appear  less  likely  for  a  scene  of 
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ItftHgietHni  tikli  dimal  maM!oii»  attfl  yelt  1  am  certain  t  savrthat  dail,  aolemii,  aristocratieil 
fllveMterft" 

My  ireiections  were  itfCerrnpted  by  a  ndrararitig  cigb,  which  evidently  came  from  only  t 
lAori  distanee,  and  atet>piflg  a  few  paceft  inward,  I  perceived  the  dark  corridor  crossed  1^4 
tIMtm  of  liglit>  whioh  proeeeded  from  a  room  in  the  passage,  the  doorof  which  atood  sllgb^y 

ajar. 

**  By  heavens  t"  eaM  I  fnentally,  « since  t  am  fn  this  sitaation,  I  wfll  take  my  chance  sf 
every  consequence,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mysteries  that  appear  abool  tlie 
iunates  of  this  house,"  and  I  stepped  up  qnite  close  to  the  slightly-opened  door. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  mnrttttring  sonnd  rt  if  of  a  soft  whisper  from  within,  but  as  I  stood  to 
ilten,  all  was  again  silent.  The  door,  moved  by  the  draft  of  air  from  below,  edged  a  Ktle 
HOm  open,  and  I  ooidd  partly  see  inside.  The  glimpse  of  magoificence  and  of  luxoiy  that  I 
obtained  whetted  my  curiosity,  now,  as  I  was  prepared  for  any  personal  ezposnre;  and 
towehing  the  door  lightly,  K  moved  half  open.  The  one  glance  of  rich  curtains  and  conchei^ 
gDdfng  and  decoration,  that  first  caught  my  e3re,  convinced  me  that  1  was  looking  into  no 
ordinary  apartment,  and  the  idea  of  a  lady's  boudoir,  but  more  Parisian  than  Englisht  cane 
iirfafttly  across  me,  aceompanleil  by  that  guilty  feeling  which  one  may  well  experience  who 
venUares  vi4thhi  €tte  inner  recesses  i^  an  eastern  harem. 

The  Ught  Boemefl  to  burn  low,  but  I  neUt  had  a  glimpse  of  the  table,  on  which  was  jilaced 
%4lim  lamp,  which  atood  on  a  tripod,  fancifully  aupported  by  carved  figures,  and  sMl  its 
Hittow  light  ov^r  crystal  decanters  and  glasses,  wherefai  the  dark  ruby  colour  of  wine,  wftk 
frvfts  Mid  refreihmeMB,  served  in  silver,  nnd  crowded  together  under  the  soRenod  light,  gave 
«i  Idea  «f  gotgeons  and  profsse  luxorfauee.  t\ie  sight  that  next  presented  itself  howevai; 
almost  took  the  light  out  of  my  eyes.  The  bust  of  a  lady  appeared  beyond  the  table,  as  the 
wA  with  lier  amis  folded  tmrkm  brewt,  and  seemed  to  gaze  with  an  expression  of  exdtemeat 
on  soane  ebjevit  which  I  could  ncft  «s  yet  see.  A  noble  heroic  hurt  It  was,  ai  white  throat,  aad 
^rt  of  the  bared  bosem,  %o  be  seen,  her  shoulder  just  touched  by  the  eurifng  tendrils  of  a 
bouquet  of  dark  clustering  hair  which  towered  above  a  head  of  the  most  classic  form.  Ifer 
ilps  began  to  me^e,  bnt  emitted  only  a  whisper ;  she  turned  tier  face  a  little,  and  I  detected  ia 
an  instant  the  bold  and  striking,  yet  lovely  feminine  features,  of  the  lady  whom  I  had  seeo 
enter  the  carriage,  and  whom  I  couM  not  mistake,  as  the  very  same  which  t  had  watcbid 
looking  stealthily  from  behind  the  cnrtain  at  the  Opera. 

*«Por  aaeroy's  sake,  Georgians,  do  not  use  me  thus;  I  can  bear  anything  but  thy 
exoiaiaied  passionately  a  man's  voice  from  within. 

The  lady  sighed,  and  compressed  her  lips,  but  replied  not. 

^''What  have  I  done.  Lady  Stains,  to  merit  this  treatment  ?** 

**  A  slight  tUng,  for  a  man  of  gallantry,"  said  the  lady,  bitterly,  but  yet  with  sconifnl  4- 
nity,  ^only  ruined  sm— mined  me,  my  tord-4hat*s  all.** 

<<  How  can  yon  say  So,  Lady  Stains?  when  after  all  my  assiduity,  all  that  my  nnconqnerable 
love  has  impelled  me  to  do  and  to  submit  to  for  your  sake,  I  have  never  until  this  ni^t 
tibtained  one  half-hour^  private—*-** 

«  Are  you  not  at  this  moment,*'  interrupted  the  lady,  ''alone  with  me  in  my  boudoir  after 
nMnight,  and  Sfr  Archibald's  own  servant  privy  to  it  ?  Has  the  world  leisure  to  judge  from 
any  other  than  exterior  circumstances  ?  and  is  it  its  way  to  take  the  favourable  view  of  Ae 
wmdnct  of  those  whom  It  envies  or  aflTects  to  pity  P  Alas !  you,  my  lord,  and  my  owa 
thoaghtless  heart,  which  has  given  you  too  much  eoconragement,  and  my  girlish  ambition,  aad 
my  mercenary  relations  who  have  placed  me  in  the  unnatural  circumstances  in  which  I  aoi, 
iiave  mfaied  me.— ndned  me  I  Oh,  if  ft  were  possible  in  this  world  for  unintentional  gnfit  to 
tetface  its  steps—" 

*<  Guilt !  my  lady^how  can  you  talk  thus,  when  yoa  know ** 

«•  Is  n^  that  very  assiduity  that  yem  mi&e  your  boast,  guilt,  when  I  did  not  peremptorily 
Ibriiid  it  ?  Is  not  this  meeting  deep  gaSft  on  my  part  ?  V^re  any  one  of  the  world*s  prowlen 
after  matter  of  scandal  standing  this  moment  behind  that  door,  and  watching  us  now,  would 
the  eaves-dropping  wretch  not  call  us  a  guilty  pair,  and  proclaim  my  deep  delioquenqy  to 
the  greedy  ears  of  a  rejoicing  world,  before  the  morning's  dawn ;  or  hold  me  up  one  day  to 
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scorn  in  a  puUic  court  of  justice,  by  witnesiing,  with  the  holy  Evanj^elists  at  his  lipg,  my 
everlasting  infamy  ?" 

My  feelings  may  be  conceived  at  this  moment*  as  the  lady  paused  in  her  passionate  apeecby 
when  I  thought  of  my  present  predicament ;  but  I  stood  perfectly  still*  prepared  for  Uift 
worst. 

<*  For  heaven's  sake,  Georgiana*  do  not  speak  so  loud ;  and  see,  the  door  is  wido  open. 
Allow  me,**— 4md  I  heard  the  speaker  rise  fifom  his  seat. 

*'  No,  my  lord,  you  shall  not,  unless  you  mean  to  leave  me  this  instant,*'  cried  the  lady* 
**  We  are  not  come  to  that— to  be  shut  in  together.'* 

The  noble  paramour  seemed  to  resume  his  seat,  while  I  stood  doggedly  where  I  wai^  but 
trembling,  I  confess,  with  conscious  shame^  and  only  putting  my  head  occasionally  past  the 
door  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lady. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said*  after  a  moment*  <*  I  heg  of  you  to  leave  me.  What  can.  you  possibly 
promise  yourself  by  this  desperate  boldness,  after  what  I  have  told  you  V* 

^  Georgiana,"  he  sakU  assuming  a  tone  of  tenderness^  *<you  are  unhappy.'* 

**  I  know  I  am ;  is  that  any  novelty  among  our  helpless  sex  ?'* 

**  And  you  are  wedded  to  one  who  ■     '* 

"  Heavens  I  my  lord,  what  would  you  say  ?  How  fern  women*  from  the  highest  to  the  k>w-^ 
tat,  are  married  to  their  hearts*  wish  I'* 

**  From  what  I  can  learn,  the  present  illness  of  Sir  Archibald  is  a  mere  repetition  of  those 
fits,  which  may  keep  you  lingering  over  him  partly  as  his  sick  nurse,  and  partly  as  the  endurer 
of  his  humours,  untU  the  blessed  years  of  your  youth  shall  have  wasted  themselves  in  sicken^ 
ing  depression  and  confinement ;  and  that  love,  for  which  you  were  bom,  and  which  is  the 
strongest  feeling  of  your  nature,  shall  burst  the  swelling  heart  in  which  you  would  in  vaui 
stifle  it.'* 

I  looked  forth  as  he  paused,  and  saw  the  lady  cover  her  eyes  with  her  long  plump  fingers, 
and  while  leaning  her  head  upon  her  naked  arm,  her  breast  heaved  with  deep  emotion. 

"  Lady,  listen  to  me***  continued  the  other  voice  eagerly ;  **  you  talk  of  there  being  little 
novelty  in  your  ciroumstances ;  but  point  me  out  amongst  all  whom  you  know  in  society*  any 
one  of  half  your  beauty  so  wretchedly  situated ;  and  would  there,  let  me  ask,  be,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  any  novelty  in  a  young  and  lovely  woman  breaking  through  the  trammeU- 
that  others  forced  upon  her  at  an  age  when  she  was  unable  to  judge  of  the  imperative  re- 
quirements of  her  own  heart,— and  abandoning  age*,  imbecility,  and  jealous  impotence,  for 
congeniality— happiness— joy  such  as  I— ^  Georgiana*  who  adore  yeu*  could  bestow— and  wiS 
bestow — will  confer  and  lead  yeu  to,  throughout  every  moment  of  my  liiture  liie,  and  with 
every  advantage  of  my  birth  and  my  fortune— seek  for  that  contentment*  which  in  present 
circumstances  you  can  never  taste.  Lady,  think— consent— will  you  ? — this  moment  is  mine 
—this  opportunity,  that  I  have  bought  with  so  many  nights*  thatching,  is  ours— >put  yourself 
under  my  protection — despise  the  babble  of  nine  short  days  at  home,  while  you  and  I  shall  be 
abroad  enjoying  life  and  love— Georgiana !  speak !  are  you  mine?  I  wiU  devote  my  existence 
to  you !" 

The  lady  slowly  raised  her  head  and  let  her  white  arm  drx>p  from  her  face*  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  speaker.  The  pause  was  like  the  breathless  instant  that  precedes  the  flash  of  the 
tube  which  deprives  some  being  of  existence.  By  heaven,  I  was  unable  to  resist  my  anxiety 
to  assure  myself  regarding  the  other,  and  taking  half  a  step  forward,  I  saw  the  eager,,  half- 
foreign  countenance  of  that  stranger,,  whom  my  curiosity  had  followed  from  the  hour  of  my 
arrival  in  England*  gazing  with  an  ardour  that  was  almost  terrible,  in  the  beauteous  foce  of 
the  lady. 

**  Now,"  said  she  calmly,  **  now  I  have  heard  you  out— now  I  know  all— now  I  see  all  that 
the  diead  vista  of  futurity  presents,  should  I  listen  to  your  audack>us  proposal— Go^  my  lotd  I 
Go  ! — Leave  me,  I  say— I  will  not  hear  you !  Not  a  word  further  will  I  listen  to.  Go  1  eHm 
I  will  call  up  the  servants  ;'*  and  as  she  rose*  I  retreated  a  few  steps  outside  the  door. 

«  Does  not  the  world,  as  you  say,  already  call  you  guilty  ?*'  I  heard  the  other  say ;  "and 
does  not  even  your  jealous  husband  believe  it  and  upbiuid  you  concerning  me  ?" 

*'  Yes,  and  I  deserve  it ;  hut  I  have  another  to  answer  to-^I  have  my  own  conscience  to 
satisfy.    Now  leave  mo*  my  lord,**  she  added,  intieatingly ;  and  now  thinking  that  this  strange 
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scene  was  about  to  be  terminated,  I  hastily,  and  on  tiptoe,  traversed  the  corridor,  and  again 
•tood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

All  was  again  dark  around,  but  I  had  no  sooner  got  to  the  staircase,  while  the  stranger 
within  still  held  a  low-toned  altercation  with  the  lady,  unwilling,  as  it  appeared,  to  abandon 
his  object,  a  smell  of  fire  crossed  my  sense,  as  if  ascending  from  below.  I  slipped  again  sofUy 
down  to  the  first  landing-place,  and  now  the  smell  became  decidedly  sensible.  Recollecting 
the  tipsy  state  of  the  nurse,  I  stood  once  more  at  the  door  of  the  sick  man's  chamber.  A 
strong  light  gleamed  at  the  foot  of  the  door,  which  was  now  shut.  A  ra{Hd  suspicion  again 
aroused  my  feelings,  and  braving  every  personal  consideration,  I  turned  the  handle  of  the 
chamber  door  and  walked  in.     I  soon  saw  what  had  given  rise  to  my  suspicions. 

The  careless  beldame  was  sitting  at  a  table  by  the  window,  sound  asleep ;  the  top  of  her 
muslin  cap  burned  completely  ofi^  having  been  consumed  by  the  flame  of  the  candle  over  wliicfa 
she  nodded,  and  the  ignition  of  the  cap  and  shawl  having  now  communicated  with  the  window- 
curtain,  the  latter  was  rapidly  burning  towards  the  drapery  above. 

1  saw  that  without  aid  the  fire  would  instantly  communicate  to  the  bed  in  which  the  sick 
man  lay,  now  also  fast  asleep,  and,  in  short»  that  in  five  minutes  more  the  room  would  be  in 
flames.  As  I  ran  towards  the  window,  and,  drawing  aside  the  further  curtain,  which  was  not 
yet  ignited,  perceived  that  the  shutters  were  not  closed,  a  sudden  thought  struck  me 
regarding  the  termination  of  this  adventure.  Heaven  help  us,  but  man  is  a  selfish  animal,  for' 
in  another  instant  my  own  awkward  predicament  came  so  home  upon  mjrself,  that  I  resolved 
to  risk  the  burning  of  the  mansion,  and  all  other  consequences,  for  the  chance  now  aflbrded 
me  of  getting  unobserved  out  of  the  house. 

Pulling  away  the  unconscious  old  woman,  who  was  drunk  asleep,  as  well  as  some  other 
baggage  from  near  the  window,  I  witnessed  the  flames  spreading,  without  in  the  meantioie 
giving  any  alarm ;  and  retreating  towards  the  door,  which  I  shut  as  I  went  out,  to  prevent  the 
draft  of  air,  and  then  descending  the  great  stair,  going  to  the  entrance,  I  lifted  the  end  of  the 
heavy  chain  and  thundered  violently  at  the  hall  door. 

The  sound  of  my  unexpected  noise  had  not  died  away  within  the  mansion,  when  I  heard  a 
scream  above  stairs,  and  light  footsteps  come  hastily  forth ;  but  the  lady  seemed  to  have 
fainted,  for  the  sounds  ceased,  and  in  an  instant  after  I  heard  the  wires  move  by  the  wallf 
through  the  lobbies,  and  a  bell  ring  violently  below. 

Again  I  thundered  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  the  servant  whose  duty  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  to  sit  up,  came  from  his  lurking-place  in  great  terror,  and  passing  me 
while  I  again  stood  concealed  behind  the  pillar,  I  observed  him  take  th6  key  from  his  pocket, 
and,  to  my  great  relief,  proceed  to  open  the  door.  Looking  out  and  seeing  no  one,  be 
stepped  forth,  as  I  had  calculated,  to  ascertain  who  raised  this  alarm.  The  street  was  silent 
and  deserted,  but  in  his  (error  he  crossed  the  way,  while  I  slipped  out,  and  going  up  to  him, 
exclaimed  in  his  ear,  "  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  your  house  is  on  fire  ?"  at  the 
same  time  pointing  up  to  the  blazing  window.  **  The  whole  inmates  might  have  been  bomed 
to  death,**  I  added,  **  had  I  not  most  fortunately  observed  it  in  passing,  and  given  the  alarm 
by  knocking  at  the  door.     Hasten  to  the  apartments,  and  I  will  be  here  to  call  assistance." 

The  fellow  ran  back  in  terror,  and  was  soon  joined  by  some  of  the  other  servants;  but  I 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  trust  myself  again  inside,  and  waited  without  to  observe  the  result, 
and  be  ready  to  give  any  exterior  assistance.  1  could  observe  that  there  was  not  a  little 
bustle  and  alarm  in  the  mansion ;  but  at  Jength  it  died  away,  and  with  the  burning  of  the 
window-curtains  the  whole  actual  damage  seemed  to  have  terminated,  excepting  what  mi^ 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  accident  upon  the  invalid  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  now  to  be  the 
same  I  had  seen  at  Dover,  and  whose  screams  I  could  plainly  hear  as  I  stood  in  the  street, 
amidst  the  confused  noise  within  the  house. 

Before  finally  retreating,  1  went  once  more  up  to  the  door  to  observe  the  number  on  it, 
when  it  was  cautiously  opened  by  the  same  servant,  and  the  cloaked  figure  of  the  aristocratk 
stranger  issued  forth.  The  very  sight  of  this  remarkable  being  had  such  an  effect  on  me, 
that  on  perceiving  him  I  had  not  the  power  to  move. 

"This  is  the  gentleman,  your  lordship,"  said  the  servant,  to  my  astonishment,  as  he 
pointed  to  me,  "who  saved  the  house  by  giving  the  alarm  without." 

«  Hah<— >i9  it  so  ?"  said  the  former,  appearing  to  know  me ;  but  after  one  start  of  anima- 
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tioD,  his  features  relaxed  into  the  same  cold,  haughty  smile  that  I  had  at  6rst  observed,  as  if 
chagrin  and  disappointment  had  sat  on  it,  his  lai-ge  eyes  appearing  incapable  of  shooting  that 
lightning  of  passion  which  I  had  been  the  witness  of  in  the  boudoir  above.  He  passed  on, 
however,  turned  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  before  I  had  completely  recovered  my  surprise,  or 
was  able  to  use  my  legs  with  effect,  he  had  entirely  vanished  from  my  sight. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

When  I  found  myself  fairly  in  the  street,  after  the  termination  of  this  adventure,  it  had  still 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  really  quite  alone,  and  deli- 
vered from  the  shame  of  which  I  had  so  long  felt  the  painful  apprehension.  I  therefore 
pushed  my  way  on  from  street  to  street,  as  I  thought,  homewards,  as  if  some  one  was  rapidly 
chasing  me,  and  several  times  looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  the  personage  who  had  so 
long  excited  my  curiosity  was  not  actually  dodging  my  steps.  Meeting,  however,  with  no 
one,  excepting  here  and  there  a  solitary  watchman,— -for  we  in  England  were  then  under  the 
old  watchmen  regime,— and  perceiving,  behind  and  before,  a  clear  street,  without  a  sound 
disturbing  the  silence,  I  began  to  pace  slower,  and  to  suffer  the  current  of  my  own  reflections 
upon  all  that  I  had  witnessed. 

The  image  of  a  man — any  man — is  in  general  easily  dismissed  from  another  man's  fancy  ; 
but  that  of  a  woman,  a  beautiful  woman,  is  much  more  adhesive,  particularly  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  stranger,  cast  by  chance  into  the  ocean  of  human 
beings,  which  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  complex  receptacles  of  a  great  capital.  And  yet  I 
did  not  think  of  the  lady  I  had  seen  with  any  other  sentiment  than  the  natural  interest  we 
all  feel  in  the  fate  of  a  fascinating  and  high*minded  woman,  placed  in  circumstances  in  which 
she  neither  could  give  nor  receive  the  pleasure  for  which,  in  person  and  mind,  she  was  emi* 
nently  fitted ;  and  now  in  consequence,  and  by  the  arts  of  another,  tottering  on.  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

The  interest  I  had  at  first  felt  about  the  strange  man  was  now  turned  into  suspicion,  and 
almost  abhorrence ;  and  should  the  lady  not  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  persist  in  her  exclu- 
sion of  him,  or  in  any  degree  give  way  to  his  further  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  I  saw  reserved 
for  her,  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  future,  misery  and  degradation,  such  as  saddened  me  to  think  of* 

As  I  mused  concerning  this  lady,  however,  by  the  natural  scene-shiftings  of  fancy  and  the 
affinities  of  association,  another  image  of  female  beauty  was  presented  to  my  mind,,  namely, 
of  that  sweet  innocent  face  which  I  had  so  frequently  had  opportunities  of  contemplating,  as 
it  passed  me  like  the  fleeting  dream  of  an  angel,  during  my  solitary  rambles  among  the  well- 
dressed  crowds  of  this  Babel  of  the  west.  Beauty — thoughtless,  or  perhaps  pensive  beauty* 
•—I  speak  of  the  unconscious  possessor — ^hdw  seldom  is  the  young  and  joyous  heart  of  its 
wearer  aware  of  the  number  of  its  secret  but  sensitive  worshippers,  as  gliding  past,  like  re- 
gretful ghosts,  even  while  they  walk  the  busy  streets,  its  keen  glances  are  darted  into  their 
inmost  souls,  and  are  afterwards  dwelt  upon,  in  fancy,  as  the  precious  lightning  of  the  gods, 
which  shooteth  down  from  heaven  to  give  a  golden  lustre  and  a  bright  radiance  to  the  heavy 
clouds  of  existence  1  These  touching  looks  of  female  loveliness,  how  they  linger  upon  the 
rebollection  of  the  solitary  bachelor,  as  he  sighs  over  the  imagination  of  joys  which  he  cannot 
taste,  until  he  lays  his  head  at  night  on  his  cold,  dull  pillow ;  or  as,  for  want  of  better  occu- 
pation, he  wanders,  as  I  did,  at  three  in  the  morning,  a  restless  stranger  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  looking  out  for  questionable  midnight  adventures,  like  the  disoontented  spirit  of 
prowling  observation,  which  glares  in  at  the  murky  corners  of  city  crime,  and  "  vanishes  at 
crowing  of  the  cock." 

1  was  aroused  from  these  thoughts  by  the  noise  of  tongues,  which  suddenly  disturbed  the 
narrow  street  into  which  I  had  now  strolled,  and  looking  up  and  around,  observed  that  I  had 
wandered  far  from  my  home,  and  got  almost  into  the  city.  I  hastened  forward,  however, 
towards  where  the  noise  came  from  (for  night- wandering  gentlemen  need  not  attempt  to  be 
very  select  in  their  society  at  such  hours),  and  soon  my  sentimental  cogitations  were  dissi- 
pated by  a  scene  wliich,  however  new  to  me  then,  is  no  rarity  in  the  streets  of  London.  I 
observed  two  men,  having  the  appearance  of  gentlemen,  engaged  together  in  an  angry  quar- 
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relf  and  abusing  each  other  with  exeelleot  drunken  Tigour.  The  ditpiite  teemed  ready  to  end 
in  blows,  but  having  been  put  on  m/  guard  as  a  stranger  agaiost  midnight  Mrayi  in  the 
raetropolii,  I  licpt  aloof  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  I  observed  the  taller  man  of  the  two,  ailsr 
calling  the  other  several  different  sorts  of  scoundrels,  cellar  him  with  both  hands  and  shake 
him  violently.  Giving  way  to  my  feelings,  I  now  drew  near,  and  b^ged  of  the  atraage  man 
to  desist,  when  partly  letting  go  the  other,  he  turned  his  wrath  upon  me,  and,  as  I  now 
determinedly  interfered,  he  struck  at  me  with  his  freed  hand.  The  blow  was  retamed— the 
shorter  man  struggled,  and  also  sparred,  and  a  round  engagement  of  fisty-cuffs  was  soontbs 
consequence  of  this  gentlemanly  business. 

Had  1  been  an  Irishman,  nothing  ooald  have  been  more  gratifying  than  this  aflksr,  ibr  al 
the  watchmen  near  were  comfortably  asleep,  the  coast  was  perfsctly  clear,  and  we  boing,  as  I 
soon  found  out,  all  personal  acquaintances,  fought  with  the  mere  good-will.  The  oaly  tiriBg 
unpleasant  was,  that  the  little  man,  who,  on  his  hat  being  knocked  off,  1  Isand,  by  tbo  bald 
patch  on  his  crown,  to  be  no  other  than  my  friend  Compton,  and  whose  sight  was  mystiled 
by  the  liquor  he  had  taken,  as  soon  as  he  got  free  of  the  grasp  of  his  antagonist,  de^  hb 
blows  on  me,  and  thus  the  engagement  became  of  a  geaeral  and  rather  promiaeaoai  natme. 

Sobriety,  however,  was  the  better  part  of  my  valour,  with  reference  to  the  others,  sad 
having  at  length  succeeded,  at  least,  in  scattering  my  opponents,  the  taller  man  tbea  started 
off  down  the  street,  and  we  two  who  remained  began  to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  take  breatht 

**  Bless  my  conscience  f*'  cried  Compton,  looking  closely  in  my  face,  for  my  excellent  new 
acquaintance  always  swore  by  a  quality  which  he  scarcely  even  professed  to  possess^  **  can  il 
possibly  be  you  ? — and  bow  well  you  did  deal  about  you.  I  am  amazed,  air— I  ana  charand 
with  you !  And  to  be  in  the  streets  of  London  at  this  hoar  in  the  morning,  and  ao  ready  to 
join  in  an  honest  quarrel  I  You  are  converted,  sir,  you  are  civilized — you  are  Aoaso  sfcyaai 
tiarum.     You  deserve  to  be  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

In  this  way  the  man's  tongue  ran  on,  complimenting  me  in  language  of  dninkeo  abtardity> 
for  the  very  things  of  which  I  was  heartily  ashamed ;  and  indeed  his  gratitude  for  my  intew 
fercnce  in  his  favour  was  so  great,  that  I  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  move  from  the  spot* 

By  this  time  the  hour  was  too  unseasonable  for  us  to  attempt  to  get  into  our  lodgmgi^  ud 
my  companion,  knowing  the  town  well,  dragged  me  towards  Covent  gardes,  fan  aoase  of  tlM 
hotels  round  which  he  proposed  we  should  sleep.  When  we  got,  however,  under  the  plaaai^ 
and  I  thought  to  end  this  low-lived  scene  by  housing  my  companion  in  an  inn,  wliert  we  saa 
a  light  still  burning,  as  he  groped  for  the  bell  at  the  door  a  fit  of  drunken  obetinacy  camo  erer 
him,  and,  nill  ye  will  ye,  he  would  not  enter. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr  Thingumback,"  he  again  was  pleased  to  say,  '*  I've  qulta  a  mm 
opinion  of  you  after  your  gentlemanly  conduct  this  night.  1*11  take  yon  into  my  fovonr,  sir ;  II 
patronize  you,  and  by  G—  you  shan't  go  home  uatil  I  show  you  something  more  of  LoadHL 
Nay,  no  excuses — ^no  arguments.  Tm  a  lawyer,  and  can  tell  you  the  value  ef  an  argmaaal  ta 
sixpence.  Besides,  you  can  put  it  all  in  your  book — ^ha — ha^— ha  1  Come  ;  for  I've  got  aoa» 
thing  to  say  to  you  if  you  can  attend  to  it.— Heavens  how  drunk  you  are  f  he  added,  nth 
the  usual  penetration  of  more  sober  persons  upon  the  subject  of  their  own  faults^  aa  bo  iookid 
up  moddily  in  my  foce. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  refosed  or  insisted ;  and  he  speedily  brought  me  to  aeme  p1ae< 
which  is  kept  open  all  night,  and  which  has,  I  believe,  been  already  dcacribed  oftencr 
requisite.  I  saw,  however,  little  that  was  remarkable  in  the  house,  except  a  young  naa  sf 
exceedingly  respectable  appearance  asleep  on  his  seat  in  one  of  the  boxea  below.  B«iB| 
placed  by  ourselves  in  an  upper  room,  the  lawyer,  looking  steadily  in  my  fiscc,  and  compUsMak- 
ing  his  own  penetration  in  having  discovered  so  sensible  and  tractable  a  person  aa  myself  bsgai 
to  talk  to  me  with  extraordinary  distinctness  and  consistency.  Having  determined  to  gilt 
Bse  his  confidence,  his  tale,  to  my  astonishment,  was  regarding  a  young  gentlewoman,  whos 
he  described  with  such  enthusiasm  of  gross  admiration,  and  in  such  terms  as  led  me  anesa* 
aoiousiy  to  collate  all  he  said  with  the  beauteous  female  whom  my  eyes  had  io  often  fottovtd 
when  she  appeared  in  public,  but  whom  I  had  of  late  looked  out  for  in  vain. 

•*  But  what,*'  said  1,  "  is  all  this  to  you  ?    What  is  your  meaning  with  regard  to  theladf  f 

**  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  tired  of  boarding  houses,  and  bachelorini  pnvticnlariy  ii  1 
caa  now  afford  to  buv  a  wife." 
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•<  To  buy  a  wife  T  exclaimed  I»  repeating  his  vile  expression ;  "  what  do  yoo  meaa  with 
reference  to  a  girl  such  as  you  describe  ?" 

M  I  mean  exactly  as  I  say— because  I  choose  to  speak  plain  language.  May  not  aaytbiag 
be  bought  in  England  ?— and  have  not  I  money  to  purchase  beauty  ?"  he  added,  clapping  his 
band  00  Us  breeches-pocket.  **  Ay,  a  heavy  purse  is  a  loadstone  so  powerful,  that  hang  it  up 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  Catholic  priests  do,  and  it  will  draw  you  upwards  and  open 
to  you  gates  unspeakable,  after  you  have  purchased  here  below  all  that  the  world  offers  to  the 
best  bklder.*' 

I  stared  a  moment  in  the  face  of  my  coarse  companion,  as  I  reflected  on  what  he  said— for 
even  truth  itself  is  disgusting  when  too  broadly  spoken— and  then  said  simply, 

^  But  the  girl's  affections  ?" 

**  Are  upon  me  !** 

I  again  glanced  over  those  maudlin,  salacious  grey  eyes  and  that  tinged  nose^  which  had 
always  repelled  me,  and  felt  most  uncomfortable. 

**  I  tell  you  they  are  upon  m«— that  is,  they  are,  and  must  be,  upon  dress  and  equipage,  aid 
the  means  of  creating  envy ;  and  am  not  I,  with  my  purse,  the  representative  of  all  these  ?" 

**  And  has  the  lady  consented?" 

^  I  never  asked  her." 

''But  her  father?*' 

**  If  he  does  not,  I  have  a  lawyer's  alternative— 1*11  ruin  him  1  I>e  lent  him  money.*' 

**  And  do  you  call  this  English  manners  and  proeeedings  ?*' 

*'  Certainly-^t  least  with  wise  people— and  the  English  are  getting  wiser  every  day.  Now 
yon  may  put  that  in  your  book  if  you  like,  ha  !  ha  1  ha !" 

I  again  looked  at  the  man,  and  then  gave  a  glance  round  the  mean  apartment.  I  never  in 
my  existence  felt  so  humbled  as  I  did  at  this  moment,  to  think  that  I  was  making  myself  a 
companion  of  such  a  wretch,  and  in  a  place  which  I  am  now  ashamed  to  think  o&  How  dear* 
bought  is  that  thing  which  we  call  knowledge  of  the  world  1  A  thought,  however,  struck  me 
at  the  moment  that  I  might  be  useful  to  some  one  in  reference  to  this  business,  and  I*  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  my  inquiries. 

Whether  during  the  pause,  however,  Compton  had  begun  to  suspect  me,  I  hardly  can 
Judge,  but  what  little  additional  I  could  get  out  of  him,  after  this,  went  to  ooAviooe  ne  that 
be  had  some  strange  schemes  on  hand,  which  were  intended  to  rub  the  liappiness  of  some 
amiable  family,  whom  he  judged  of  only  by  his  own  gross  conceptions  s  aiid  absurd  as  the 
notion  seemed,  I  could  not  withal  entirely  divest  myselfof  a  distant  suspicion  that  possibly  the 
whole  might  have  reference  to  her  whose  simple  beauty  had  so  dwelt  upon  my  fancy  sinoe  I 
bad  become  a  wandering  stranger  in  London. 

Becoming  exceedingly  uneasy  in  the  company  of  my  neighbour,  and  perceiving  that  sleep 
began  to  overpower  him,  I  was  now  enabled  to  persuade  him  to  adjourn  to  the  hotel.  The 
day,  as  we  again  emerged  into  the  open  air,  was  beginning  to  break,  and  to  my  surprise,  Covent 
Carden  was  already  crowded  with  its  early  frequenters  from  the  country,  who,  with  numeroua 
carts  filled  with  all  manner  of  fruits  and  kitchen-stuffs,  caused  a  species  of  bustle  that  had  a 
peculiar  effect  to  a  stranger.  My  mind,  however,  was  scarcely  in  a  humour  to  observe  it,  and 
succeeding  in  getting  into  the  inn,  I  at  length,  weary  and  jaded,  retired  to  my  apartment. 
Thus  ended  the  adventures  of  this,  to  me,  memorable  night. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Tbb  te^Som  and  vulgarity  of  the  street  and  tavern  adventures  of  the  previous  night  were  posi- 
tlvely  worth  submitting  to  for  the  sake  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  led,  and  partieu* 
larly  of  the  look  of  incredulous  astonishment  which  Compton  put  on,  at  our  late  breakfast  on  the 
ibHowing  morning,  upon  my  repeating  what  he  had  told  me  regarding  his  scheme  of  marriage, 
disclosed  to  me  in  his  cups.  He  had  no  previous  conception  that  the  old  proverb,  m  vino 
verihUf  had  any  application  to  so  guarded  a  fox  as  himself,  neither  had  he  the  slightest  recol- 
laetion  of'the  latter  part  of  the  evening's  transactions. 

Craft  begets  cralt,  at  least  it  ought  to  do  so,  for  that  is  the  only  way  that  its  crooked  plans 
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'are  to  be  fitly  met— so  pretendiog  to  know  more  than  Compton  had  actually  told  me,  he  wu 
obliged,  as  we  continued  to  converse,  to  give  me  almost  his  entire  confidence*  I  did  not, 
however,  in  return  give  him  mine,  for  though  I  suspected,  from  former  hints,  that  be  miut 
have  known  the  strange  nobleman  who  had  so  oddly  interested  me,  taking  my  cue  from  himsell^ 
I  drank  in  everything  that  my  ears  could  catch  from  him,  but  determined  to  say  nothing  in 
ictum  until  L  saw  proper  time.  Meanwhile  he  began  to  affect  to  treat  me  with  thehigbeit 
confidence,  which  I  easily  discerned  was  only  the  consequence  of  his  having  already  trusted 
me  farther  than  he  intended ;  but  as  I  saw,  as  well  as  himself,  that  a  third  person  would  be 
useful  to  him  in  these  matters,  on  his  proposing  to  me  to  take  upon  myself  that  respooiible 
office,  infinenced  by  a  newly-excitcd  curiosity,  I  positively  refused,  unless  he  was  disposed 
directly  to  introduce  me  to  the  lady  whose  hand  he  sought,  and  also  to  her  father,  concernii^ 
whom  he  entertained  the  benevolent  intentions  let  out  on  the  previous  night. 

I  did  not  entirely  like  his  answers  to  me  on  this  point,  but  made  no  reply,  until  a  letter  be 
found  waiting  for  him  at  our  lodgings,  on  our  return  thither,  seemed  to  give  him  new  light; 
and  brightening  up  when  he  had  read  it,  he  said,  with  his  usual  triumphant  yet  freeaag 
chuckle, 

"  Ha  !  this  is  lucky — times  are  changed  with  the  Fortesqnes  when  they  are  obliged  to  come 
to  mc.     In  five  minutes,"  he  added,  taking  out  his  watch,  '*her  father  will  be  here." 
"  Well,**  said  I,  "and  what  of  that  r 

"  Nothing— but  that  you  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  lady.  Hark  I  there  is  an  aris- 
tocratic knock  for  you.    'Tis  him,  I'm  certain.'* 

I  walked  to  the  window,  and  in  two  minutes  saw  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman  descend  from  s 
plain  green  carriage.  The  door  of  it  was  not  shut  after  him.  A  delicate  female  figure  next 
stepped  out  of  it,  and  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  in  spite  of  veils  and  cloaks,  I  waf 
able  to  recognise  the  perfect  profile  of  the  beautiful  creature  whom  I  had  so  long  followed 
with  my  eyes  through  the  public  places  of  the  metropolis.  On  Mr  Fortesquo  being  so- 
nouaced,  Compton  went  to  receive  the  father  and  daughter  in  another  room.  I  heard  the  light 
foot  of  the  latter  trip  along  the  passage  beside  me.  I  could' have  burst  through  the  wall  to 
get  near  them,  so  much  had  the  whole  circumstance  excited  my  feelings. 

Through  my  own  half-opened  door  I  at  first  heard  loud  and  angry  talk  between  the  gentle- 
men. Afterwards  the  sound  of  the  stranger's  voice  sunk  into  subdued  aud  low  munnuriogs ; 
but  when  the  clear  soft  tones  of  a  female  struck  upon  my  ear,  as  if  she  spoke  in  ezpostnlatisg 
and  petitioning  language,  I  was  unable  to  contain  my  feelings,  and  starting  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  opening  the  door  of  a  small  room  next  to  theirs,  I  went  in  to  catch,  if  possible,  some 
portion  of  their  conversation.  Eaves-dropping,  and  what  I  was  now  about,  are  not  the  same 
ihing^.  To  my  joy  I  found  a  small  door  within  a  recess,  which  appeared  to  have  been  nailed 
up,  but  the  upper  part  of  which  was  of  green  glass  and  covered  with  a  light  screen.  Removing 
the  screen  a  little,  I  found  myself  almost  behind  the  parties,  and  had  a  tolerably  distinct  neir 
of  them. 

'*  And  do  yon  really  refuse  me  this  small  sum,  sir  ?*'  I  heard  Mr  Fortesque  say,  casting  a 
glance  of  mixed  scorn  and  entreaty  upon  Compton,  who  stood  between  the  old  gentleman  and 
his  daughter  with  a  nonchalance  that  was,  to  me,  perfectly  astonishing.  "  By  heavens !  * 
continued  the  petitioning  father,  *'  this  last  misfortune  will  drive  me  distracted?  Mj  hooie— 
the  domestic  hearth  of  my  father's  son— to  be  profaned  by  the  vile  executioners  of  the  law, 
and  all  for  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.     My  God  !  and  you,  too,  to  desert  me  !  *' 

**  I  assure  you  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  sir — exceedingly  sorry — but  these  things  will 
happen,  and  do  happen  every  day." 

<*  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  afflicted  girl,  looking  up  to  the  inexorable  money-trader  with  an  ex^ 
pression  of  agony  in  her  countenance  which  almost  took  the  heart  out  of  my  body  merely  is 
witness  it,  *'  can  you  see  my  poor  father  thus  situated,  after  all  that  has  passed,  and  not  do 
this  for  him  ?  I  thought,  when  I  accompanied  him  to  you  this  sad  morning,  that  you  woold 
surely  do  it,  for  me  at  least.  Oh,  sir  !  will  you, — will  you,  Mr  Compton  ?" — and  the  poor  girt 
rose  up  and  clasped  her  hands  together  in  her  intense  agitation* 

The  contrast  between  the  two  faces  was  to  me  so  appalling,  while  witnessing  this  sensnal 
representative  of  Mammon  and  the  satyr  gloating  over  that  lovely  countenance,  as,  with  eyes 
aow  streaming  in  tears,  the  wretched  girl  continued  to  gaze  upon  his  bloated  face,  that  1  ooold 
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with  difficnlty  refrain  from  bursting  into  the  room,  to  be  myielf  her  friend,  or^  tt  least,  her 

advocate. 

The  smilif  with  which  he  regarded  her  was  to  me  worse  than  all,  as  he  said,  addressing 
her»  '*  Perhaps — perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  find  the  money,  since  you  thus  plead  for  it,**  and, 
leaving  her,  he  stepped  forward,  and,  with  sly  deliberation,  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of 
her  father 

The  start,  and  the  succeeding  look  which  followed  the  proposal  to  the  distracted  victim  oi 
ruin,  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe ;  a  hectic  laugh  was  the  first  audible  explosion  of  his 
feelings,  and,  after  a  few  more  words,  the  old  gentleman  again  said  aloud — 

'*  Say  no  more,  sir ;  I  see  what  it  has  come  to  with  me.  Leave  me  for  a  moment,  and  I 
will  at  once  make  the  matter  known  to  my  daughter." 

Compton  left  the  room,  and  1  wished  myself  anywhere  rather  than  to  be  witness  of  what  I 
knew  was  to  come  between  the  father  and  his  child ;  but  interest  in  the  whole  riveted  me  to 
the  spot,  and  I  bolted  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I  was,  that  I  might  not  be  disturbed,  and 
then  stood  again  at  my  window  to  observe  them. 

"  Matilda,**  I  heard  the  pale  old  man  say^  after  a  pause,  **  a  proposal  has  Just  been  made 
to  me  that  involves  your  future  destiny,  and  the  remaining  fortune  of  my  family.  Tt  is  one 
which  1  should  not  even  name  to  you  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  arises  naturally  out  of 
the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  is  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  troubles ; 

for,  as  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  continually  turning  rounds  bringing  one  man  up,  and " 

"  My  dear  fatner,**  said  the  anxious  girl,  <*  name  the  proposal.** 

"  You  know  the  man  who  has  just  left  us,  and  how  we  are  situated ;  can  you  not  guess  the 
purport  of  his  whisper  about  you  ?" 

**  Is  it  possible,  my  father,  that  you  could  think  of  my  being  married  to— to ** 

**  Matilda,  my  love,  I  do  not  think  of  it*«I  cannot—-** 
"  Father,  will  it  save  you  ?" 

**  It  will ;  but  do  not  let  me  press  it,  my  child,  against  your  youthful  feelings ;  although  I 
ahould  be  driven  to  any  act  of  desperation  for  the  present—!  will  go  and  humble  myself  before 
him  whom  I—'* 

*'  1  will  do  what  you  wish— I  will  do  anything ;  but,  oh,  my  Ood !  the  wife  of  Compton  1  ** 
and,  stifling  her  grief  for  a  moment,  she  at  length  threw  herself  weeping  into  the  old  man's 
arms. 

I  was  unable  to  bear  the  sobbings  of  both,  and  rushing  out  of  the  room  in  which  I  had 
t>een  observing  them,  I  encountered  the  money-lender  in  the  passage. 
**  Where  have  you  fled  to  ?**  said  he,  **  I  wanted  to  see  you.'* 
**  What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  ?'* 

<*  It  is  a  contract— a  missive  contract  of  marriage  I  **  he  whispered  triumphantly,  '*of  my 
marriage  into  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  have  bought  it  somewhat  dear 
though.  Come,  you  shall  see  the  bride,"  and  before  I  could  reply  I  found  myself  hurried 
forward  by  the  arm  into  the  room  and  the  presence  of  the  distressed  gentleman  and  bis 
daughter. 

Matilda  Fortesque  started  on  seeing  me,  for  my  face  was  not  unknown  to  her,  our  eyes 
having  frequently  met  before ;  but  unable  to  divine  in  what  character  I  now  so  unexpectedly 
stood  in  her  presence  at  this  painful  crisis,  she  turned  away  and  moved  towards  the  window. 
After  a  formal  introduction  of  me  to  the  old  gentleman,  Compton  and  be  spoke  a  few  words 
apart>  while  I  was  unconsciously  regarding  only  the  sorrowful  features  of  Matilda.  Perceiving 
at  once  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  in  which  the  boisterous  fbrwardness  of  Compton, 
and  my  own  feelings,  had  placed  me,  I  was  only  prevented  from  instantly  apologizing  and 
withdrawing,  by  the  hope  of  some  opportunity  of  defeating  the  plans  of  the  lawyer,  without 
appearing  a  meddler  in  matters  of  such  extreme  delicacy. 

*'  Is  my  word  not  sufficient,  sir  ?**  said  Mr  Fortesque  now,  aloud. 
'*  It  is  usual  in  matters  of  business  to  have  tome  little  writing  in  a  case  so  Important.    Tou 
can*t  expect  that  1  should  advance  another  thousand  pounds  withoot       *'  and  be  offered  the 
missive. 

**  Shall  you  not  have  my  bond  for  it  ?'*  , 

**  But,  there  is  the  contract  tc 
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**lwk\  give  in:f  fHrotniae  and  oouent  it  flM  pfesefkce  oC  TtDfOr  Mend,  ihotdd  my  daoghfet 

b«  agreeable,  you  also  undertaking  to *' 

**  Excuse  me,  gentleiaen/'  said  I,  •*  I  peroeire  there  are  amtterg  betireen  yon  to  wlilcb  I 
oannot,  in  lionour  and  right  feeUng,  be  fritnese,  unless  tfaey  be  perfectfy  Toluntary  on  all  sitoL* 
The  lady  started  from  a  reverie,  M  I  ottered  this,  as  !f  a  sadden  hope  had  croised  her 
nund,  while  the  old  gentleman  threw  a  penetrating  look  towards  me,  which  I  endeavoured  te 
return  in  such  a  way  as  to  coovey  a  particular  suggestion  to  hfs  mhid.  Adversity  is  keen  of 
perception.  Mr  Fortesque  understood  me,  or  at  least  #eemed  to  do  K^  and  I  at  once  deto- 
mined  to  hazard  a  remark  founded  upon  what  I  had  formeirly  overheard. 

<*  I  think,"  said  I,  "  you  talked  something  of  a  thousand  pounds.  If  it  is  a  eoanwn 
transaction  arising  out  of  Mr  Compton*8  profession,  I  will  be  witness  to  the  sigidng  of  a  bond 
or  a  receipt ;  but  if  there  is  any  condition  attached  to  the  transfer  of  the  money,  to  whieh  the 
receiver  gives  an  uowiliing  consent,  you  will  please  excttse  my  being  present  to  hear  it 
Besides,'*  I  added,  as  Compton  looked  aghast,  wondering  what  I  was  about  to  say  nixt^-- 
"  money  is  not  so  scarce  a  commodity  in  England,  that,  for  so  paltry  a  sum  as  a  tJionsind 
pounds,  a  man  who  lias  property,  and  is  only  in  a  temporary  difficulty,  must  be  saddled  witk 
conditions  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  painftil  to  his  feelhigs.* 

**  Alas  !**  said  the  old  geatlemaa,  moomfully,  "  3^a  speak,  young  sir,  like  one  tliat  never 
has  known  adversity." 

'<  I  know  this  muoh,  sir,**  I  replied,  suiting  my  style  to  the  state  of  his  thoughts,  ''thit 
the  adversity  you  seem  to  allude  to  may  and  will  pass  away ;  but.  In  cases  of  this  notnre, 
there  are  other  evils  which  may  arise  from  our  own  act,  hastily  performed  under  the 
impatience  of  adversity,  for  which  time  itself  offers  po  remedy^  and  which  even  the  rrnnr^ 
of  the  world's  worship,  when  obtained,  totally  fails  to  aReviate.** 

The  old  gentleman  placed  his  hand  over  liis  eyes  when  I  had  said  this,  and  laid  his  lieid 
back  on  his  chair  in  deep  thought. 

•'  You  are  mighty  officiesM,  I  think,  sir,**  said  Gompton,  looking  hard  at  me*  on  peroelvi^^ 
the  impression  I  had  made.  **  I  have  known  many  a  man  make  a  fino  speecli  who  oonld  not 
raise  a  thousand  pounds  at  a  pinch.  ** 

**  One  of  the  bitterest  feelings  raised  by  adversity,"  said  Mr  Portesqtte,  with  a  rising  icom« 
as  he  now  looked  at  the  lawyer,  **  is  to  hear  small  matters,  when  urgently  sought  for,  magsifisd 
into  mountains.     How  little  I  would  have  thought  of  a  sum  like  this  ten  years  ago  P' 

<*  'Tls  a  trifle  not  to  be  mentioned,**  said  I,  humourhig  the  proud  feeling  of  tbo  old  gentle 
man ;  ''  and  if  /may  have  the  honour  ef  being  your  agent,  I  will  undertake  to  prodace  the  sum 
within  one  hour,  and  that  withont  any  condition  whatever,  beyond  what  business  requtres.** 
**  By  heaven  you  shall  not  !'*  exclaimed  the  money-broker,  with  true  tradesman-jealousy  sf 
me,  and  thumping  tiie  table  as  he  spoke,  **  1*11  show  Mr  FWtesque  that  m  deal  with  hia  m 
liberally  as  any  man,**  and,  taking  out  bis  baak«book,  he  instantly,  without  further  stipulation, 
drew  a  draft  for  the  required  sum,  and  presented  it  to  the  astonished  father  of  Matilda*  **  Now, 
sir,**  said  he,  <*  that  shows  you  what  I  am — and  I  trust  that  my  liberality  of  dealing  will  not 
end  with  the  mere  signing  of  the  bond  for  this,  but  will  be  appreciated  in  the  quarter  on  which 
I  have  set  ray  heart,"  and  be  accompanied  the  lost  words  with  a  most  complacent  bow  ts 
Matilda. 

"  How  little  do  we  know  of  people*8  eironmstanees  and  foelings,  by  merely  seeing  then  in 
public  r*  I  thought,  as  I  first  beard  of  the  distress  of  this  amiable  family.  **  What  a  4^f«i^ 
thing  is  joy  on  the  countenances  of  the  high-minded  and  the  intelligent,  when  it  comes  sni- 
deoly  after  despondency  and  humiliation?*'  MThat  I  now  witnessed,  particulariv  in  thn 
transparent  foce  of  that  heavenly  creatore,  whom  my  eyes  had  so  long  followed,  was  wnosnn- 
words  can  ever  express.  And  her  beaming  and  modest  glance  towards  myself  had  so  mooh 
grateful  feeling  in  it— and  so  much  that  seemed  to  say,  "  God  bleu  you,  youth,  for  ytor 
favourable  interference  at  such  a  moment  as  this!"  and  which  plainly  spoke  the  words^  **I 
could  wish  that  we  might  meet  again,  where  we  conld  speak  to  each  other  i**  that  I  almost 
regretted  that  the  paltry  thousand  poonds  had  not  come  out  pf  my  own  pocket,  for  it  would  kf 
no  means  have  paid  for  this  exquisite  moment. 

/  could  not,  however,  help  admiriog  the  tact  of  the  oM  gentleman,  when  squeeiinf  my 
iiAod  as  we  rose  to  separate,  he  thus  addresie^  me  ;-i« 
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**  I  pere«{Te,  sb>"  said  h«,  ^hst,  thovgh  yoansTi  you  are  acquainted  with  butiaess,  whidh 
I  unfortunately  am  not,  a  defect  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  other  men«  who  once,  like 
me,  pofttssed  a  good  fortane.  And  though  Mr  Compton  here  has  been  frequently  useful  tu 
me,  jet  as  opposition  in  these  matters  is,  I  am  told,  productive  of  excellent  effbots,  should  you 
do  me  the  favour  of  calling  upon  me,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  avail  myaelf  of  your  advioe. " 

I  assured  Mr  Portesque  that,  though  professionally  I  was  unconnected  with  any  bnsinesi^ 
I  shouki  nevertheless  be  most  happy  if  at  any  time  in  future  I  could  render  him  the  least 
service. 

My  habits  as  a  stranger  had  made  me  a  reader  of  faces,  and  as  I  turned  towards  Matilda, 
fHiile  with  an  evidently  full  heart  she  shook  her  father's  hand— I  could  see  as  plain  in  her 
gteaming  eyes  as  if  the  words  had  been  written  on  them,  that  she  would  say— <'  How  strange 
are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  that  sometimes  raises  us  up  a  friend,  and  opens  a  new  spring  of 
bope,  at  the  very  last  moment  of  gathering  adversity  I* 

I  saw  also,  by  her  grateful  ghmce  towards  me.  or  at  least  I  flattered  myself,  that  there  was 
«  stronger  sentiment  mixed  with  this.  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  as  soon  at  I  had  seen  the 
(kther  and  daughter  to  their  carriage,  I  hastened  away  from  the  house,  lest  the  babble  of  the 
coarse  lawyer  should  intorrupt  the  deKghtful  current  of  my  feelings. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  world  was  now  a  new  world  to  me.  I  no  longer  wandered  the  streets  of  London  with 
that  cheerless  feeling  of  solitary  individuality  which  had  hitherto  oppressed  me.  England,  or 
rather  Europe,  was  to  me  no  longer  a  wide  sea  of  busy  human  beings,  into  which  I  had  been 
dropped  as  if  from  the  clouds,  and  among  which  I  was  a  lost  atom  of  mind,  unknowmg,  unre- 
garded, and  unknown.  Now  I  possessed  the  delightfiil  consciousness  of  being  useful  to  ano- 
ther human  being  besides  myself.  I  had  been  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  mterest  and  of 
favour,  by  one  of  the  virtuous  hearts,  who,  after  all,  are  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  earth's 
surface,  looking  eagerly  around  them  for  that  communion  of  congenial  spirits,  which  is  the  very 
life  of  their  life ;  and  towards  this  amiable  being  my  heart  burned  within  me,  in  proportion  to 
the  repulsiveness  with  which  I  regarded  others  with  whom  I  could  have  no  sympathy. 

All  this  time,  that  is,  for  several  days  after  the  meeting  with  the  Fortesques,  I  had  never  had 
a  sight  of  him  I  called  the  strange  gentleman,  nor  did  I  now  think  of  him  with  any  interest,  my 
curiosity  being  pretty  well  gratified  by  the  extraordinary  scene  I  had  witnessed  in  the  man- 
sion. In  my  hurry  that  evening  I  had  omitted  to  observe  the  name  of  the  street  where  the 
house  was  situated,  and  it  having  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  endeavour  to  find  it  out,  T  tried 
In  vain  among  the  labyrinth  of  bnilded  sameness  in  the  west  to  obtain  the  least  trace  of  it. 
On  ruminating  over  that  affair  now,  the  scene  seemed  so  strange  that  I  could  almost  have 
regarded  the  whole  as  a  dream,  had  it  not  been  for  other  circumstances.  But  respecting  the 
stranger  nobleman,  and  the  unhappy  lady,  I  was  yet  far  from  being  entirely  satisfied. 

Considering  it  now  time  that  I  should  perform  my  promise  of  calling  upon  Mr  Fortesque, 
I  went  to  the  street  to  whieh  he  had  given  me  his  address.  In  looking  for  the  number  of 
his  house  I  happened  to  east  my  eyes  across  the  street ;  what  was  my  astonishment  to  observe 
the  tall  portly  figure  of  the  strange  gentleman,  walking  leisurely  opposite  to  the  very  door  I 
was  seeking,  and  casting  an  oeeasioual  glance  up  towards  the  windows.  My  heart  rose  in 
my  bosom  at  this  sight,  with  a  strange  sensation  of  mixed  indignation  and  jealousy.  I  passed 
the  door  at  first,  then  returned  to  observe  his  motions.  He  walked  back  also  the  contrary 
way,  gazed  up  again,  and  then  shot  a  dark,  inquisitive  look  across  towards  me.  I  went  up  the 
stops  of  Mr  Fortesquo^s  door,  and  knodied  bokily ;  the  strange  man  seemed  astonished,  pas- 
sed on,  and  I  was  ushercjd  into  the  house. 

I  was  received  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  afterwatds  by  Matilda  and  her  mother*  with  tiiat 
welcome  expression  appearing  in  the  eyes  and  In  the  very  tones  of  the  voice,  which  is  so  much 
above  the  fictitious  phrases  of  oommon  ceremony,  and  tells  of  feelings  towards  those  to  whom 
we  are  irresistibly  drawn,  which  are  verj^  unnecessary  to  describe  by  words.  When  I  .had 
mentioned  some  particulars  regarding  myself  and  of  my  connections  abroad,  few  of  them  as 
still  remained  alive,  the  old  genUeman  knew  one  of  them  well ;  we  became  more  unreserved, 
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and  be  oommunicated  to  me  several  matters  regarding  his  affairs  and  in  reference  toms  tm. 
actions  with  Compton  and  others,  to  which  I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest. 

**  Your  remarlLS,.  sir,**  he  said  in  the  coarse  of  conversation,  "  appear  to  me  so  jndieioQi, 
that  I  will  entrust  you  with  another  matter  in  which  I  am  painfully  interested,  and  r^ardiog 
which,  as  you  are  more  abroad  in  the  world  than  I  of  late  am  disposed  to  be,  and  being  much 
.  of  a  stranger,  you  are  not  inveigled  into  the  coteries  of  ordmary  scandal,  you  perhaps  may  be 
enabled  to  render  me  some  service.     You  must  know  that  I  have  a  niece — alas,  that  I  should 
have  to  mention  her  name  with  blame  and  regret  — >  for  the  lively  daughter  of  my  poor 
deceased  brother  was  beautiful  and  fascinating,  even  from  a  child ;  but  what  will  a  dediamg 
family  not  do  to  retrieve  its  ruined  fortunes  ?     In  short,  my  warm-hearted  favourite  was  ia- 
fluenced— she  was  more  than  influenced,  into  a  most  uncongenial  and  ill-suited  marriagei 
What  shall  I  add  ?    How  can  high  spirit  and  enthusiastic  energy  abide  mental  imbecility  and 
the  sour  watchfulness  of  a  narrow  mind  ?  and,  in  a  world  where  the  longings  of  the  Ivaiiait 
80  hard  to  gratify,  even  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  most  favourable  eireim- 
stances,  how  can  it  be  patient,  without  one  feeling  answered,  or  one  pulse  beating  in  umsoiLwiUi 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  associated  for  life  ?    We  every  day  hear  of  legal  prostitutions— these  are 
hard  words,  but  although  few  men  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  set  a  value  upon  mo- 
ney more  than  myself,  I  can  never  approve  of  sacrificing  to  worldly  considerations  those  deep 
feelings  of  the  ardent  mind,  which,  if  choked  and  stifled  in  warm  youth,  or  worn  down  into 
melancholy  apathy  during  the  sad  tedium  of  inward  suffering  without  hope,  leave  the  heart  in 
old  age  a  withered  and  blasted  thing,  brooding  with  regret  over  a  weary  existence,  and  with 
blanched  cheek  and  saddened  eye  supporting  a  burdensome  pomp  only  to  convey  it  to  a 
thankless  posterity. 

As  the  old  man  paused  in  his  serious  communication,  I  wondered  what  all  this  was  to  lead 
to.     After  a  few  moments  he  again  resumed. 

"  It  is  an  old  fashion  of  the  world  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  shape  of  feeling  or  inclini^ 
tion  to  worldly  advantages  and  fancied  greatness.  Undoubtedly  these  have  their  value,  ii 
their  right  place,  but,  after  all,  happiness  and  they  are  distinct  things,  and  it  is  only  vulgar 
and  gross  minds  which  have  no  just  apprehension  of  the  latter,  who,  at  the  expense  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  the  human  heart,  would  teach  sensitive  minds  to  seek  the  former  as  the  siaMHBB 
bonum  of  life.  When  I  was  consulted  about  the  marriage  of  Georgiana,  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
urged  these  things,  and  prophesied  evil,  should  my  advice  be  disregarded.  Even  my  meoe 
herself,  who  was  not  arrived  at  the  years  to  have  any  just  conception  of  life,  or  any  understand- 
ing of  her  own  feelings— not  as  yet  indeed,  half  developed, — dazzled  as  usual  with  promised 
splendour,  and  worried  into  consent  by  the  false  representations  of  worldly  persons,  gave  way, 
and  I,  the  unwelcome  adviser  against  such  temptations,  and  the  hated  prophet  of  evil,  baw^ 
I  fear,  been  sadly  in  the  right,  if  the  reports  that  have  reached  me  have  any  foundatkM  ia 
truth.*' 

<*  What  reports,  sir  ?**  said  I,  unconsciously,  and  almost  with  a  start. 
"  Have  you  heard  them  too  ?**  said  he,  sharply. 

«  J  cannot  satisfy  you,  sir,"  I  said,  **  until  I  hear  more  fully  what  you  allude  to." 
"  It  is  regarding  the  truth  of  these  very  reports,'*  he  went  on,  '*  that  I  want,  if  possible, 
some  authentic  information.  The  eccentric  baronet  and  her  went  to  live  abroad,  on  accoant 
of  the  wretched  state  of  his  health  :  they  have  of  late  returned,  and  have  brought  with  them 
sucn  a  composition  of  strange  accounts,  and  mysterious  scandal,  as  I  never  thought  to  have 
heard  attached  to  any  connection  of  mine.** 

**  But  there  must  be  some  male  person  in  the  case,  to  whom  these  reports  must  also  have 
allusion  ?** 

*'  There  is ;  and  that  is  the  principal  point  ^f  the  mystery.  A  strange  gentleman  has  beat 
lately  seen  in  town,  to  whom  some  say  these  rumours  bear  allusion ;  but  though  a  penooage 
whom  many  has  remarked,  no  one,  that  I  have  heard  of,  can  tell  anything  concerning  him, 
excepting  that  he  is  a  man  who  lives  splendidly,  and  has  been  more  than  once  seen,  wha 
abroad  at  least,  with  my  unfortunate  niece.  Nay  more,  there  is  a  peculiar-looking,  but  eer* 
tainly  elegant  man,  has  been  following  with  his  eyes,  on  several  occasions,  my  ovm  daughter, 
and  some  fancy  has  taken  her,  and  her  mother,  that  he  must  be  the  same  person  which  thf^ 
reports  refer  to.    We  have  even  seen  him  this  very  morning  pacing  more  than  once  before  the 
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jjriadows  in  the  street,  and  from  the  oddness  of  the  circomstance,  we  are  more  ooncemed 
aDout  him  than  even  about  the  repulsive  urgency  of  Mr  CJompton." 

**  Of  Mr  Compton  !**  I  repeated,  in  additional  surprise. 

«*  Yes,**  added  Mr  Fortesque;  "presuminif  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  I  unfortu- 
nately am  placed  with  him,  his  urgency  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter  is  perfectly  torturing, 
almost  menacing ;  and  you  may  conceive  how  distressing  the  idea  of  such  a  match,  cotdd  it 
possibly  be  forced  on  us,  piust  be  to  me,  after  the  painfuL  example  of  my  unhappy  niece.  I 
reveal  to  you  these  things,  sir,"  said  he,  **  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance, 
because  I  think  that,  stranger  as  you  are,  I  can  rely  upon  your  honour  as  well  as  judgment, 
jaBd  because,  from  your  judicious  interference  when  we  first  met,  I  feel  no  degradation  in  being 
indebted  to  you  for  that  peculiar  service  which  a  third  party  can  sometimes  render  in  our 
respective  circumstances." 

I  was  delighted  of  course  to  be  thus  treated,  but  did  not  at  all  see  my  way  clearly  in  re- 
spect to  the  information  which  I  was  expected  to  obtain.  I  was  still  more  gratified  by  the 
further  conversation  I  had  with  Mrs  Fortesque,  and  with  Matilda  herself,  whose  beauty  I  will 
xiot  now  dwell  upon,  and  whose  soft  looks  and  delicate  sentiments  sank  deeply  into  my  heart. 
I  at  length  left  the  society  of  that  amiable  family,  my  whole  being  renovated  by  that  glowing 
sentiment  wl^ich  gives  poor  human  nature  a  taste  of  the  joy  of  the  gods,  and  makes  this  nether 
world  another  heaven.  As  I  again  walked  the  crowded  streets  of  London  I  experienced,  al- 
most with  triumph,  that  delightful  feeling  so  long  a  stranger  to  my  bosom,  that  now  I  existed 
in  this  world  not  entirely  for  myself. 


•  CHAPTER  VII. 

«  What  do  you  think  ?'*  said  Compton  to  me  one  day  shortly  after  this,  "I  am  refused  by  old 
Fortesque,  on  the  part  of  his  daughter,  because,  forsootn,  my  fortune  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
doating  spendthrift  himself  hardly  now  worth  a  shilling.     But  I'll  have  her !  the  girl  shall  be 

mine !  if  I  should  compass  heaven  and  earth  for  her  !     She  shall  lie  in  these  arms  if Ay, 

in  these  very  arms  !     Oh,  isn't  she  a  lovely  creature  !"  "^ 

The  very  thought— the  bare  fancy — as  I  looked  at  the  bloated  and  sordid  wretch,  thus 
stretching  out  his  arms  before  me,  almost  turned  me  sick. 

**  But  what  have  you  been  engaged  in  for  the  last  fortnight  ?"  I  inquired ;  «  I  have 
scarcely  seen  you." 

<*  What  the  devil  is  there  about  you,  Eisenbach,"  said  he,  **  that  Induces  me  to  make  you 
my  confidant?  I  will  tell  you— but  surely  you  cannot  mean  to  attempt  to  rival  me  with 
Matilda  Fortesque !  No,  no !  you  cannot.  You  have  not  got  the  geldt !  at  least  not  to  the 
amount  that  I  have ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  clapped  his  hand  significantly  on  his  breeches* 
pocket,  and  looked  at  me  with  that  triumph  with  which,  in  England,  a  rich  man  glories  over 
those  whom  he  considers  poor. 

Scorning  to  be  offended  by  the  coarse  freedom  of  this  man,  I  made  no  reply,  while  he 
went  on. 

*'  What  I  am  worth  now  is  but  a  trifie  to  what  I  shall  soon  be  possessed  of,  and  then- 
Matilda  !— I  shall  keep  three  carriages  I— I  shall  get  into  parliament !— .1  shall " 

**  But  why,"  said  I,  interrupting  this  vulgar  rhapsody,  **  should  you,  with  all  this  wealth 
think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  gentleman  who  can  bring  you  nothing  ?" 

*<  Ha  1  you  are  raw.  You  know  not  what  I  know  of  the  connextions  of  the  Fortesques, 
and  their  ultimate  expectations.  But  I  shall  have  power  over  them  in  the  meantime  at  least. 
Come,  will  you  accompany  me  this  morning  on  the  crowning  business,  and  I  will  tell  vou  all 
that  is  necessary  by  the  way  V* 

A  hackney  coach  already  stood  at  the  door;  and,  wondering  where  he  was  going  to  take 
me,  I  stepped  in,  A  stripling  who  acted  as  his  clerk  being  also  in  attendance,  came  next  into 
the  coach  with  a  bag  of  papers,  intended,  along  with  myself,  as  a  witness  of  some  contegiplated 
transaction,  and  off  we  drove  in  silence.  On  the  way  he  became  thoughtful,  as  if  he  already 
repented  of  his  confidence ;  talked  of  my  being  a  stranger  in  London— of  the  honesty  of  the 
German  character,  &&,  and  without  giving  me  any  insight  into  his  plans,  simply  begged  that 
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I  would  ooDiider  him  my  friend,  and  be  his*  in  reference  to  this  matter,  should  I  reqidfe  tobl 
called  on  before  leaving  England. 

**  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?**  I  loqalred. 

**  You  have  been  my  legal  friend  jefore,"  he  said,  **  and  on  that  occasion  yoa  rather 
diaappoioted  no ;  now  I  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  otherwise.  He  to  whose  boun  we 
are  going  is  rather  eccentric  anc  strange,  but  he  is  perfectly  colleeted.  You  w31  see  that»  asd 
if  you  see  anything  that  *iOoks  like  the  contrary,  you  are  not  to  mind  it.  You  will  find  Idsii 
though  weak,  perfeitl^*  conipos  meiUii.  I  have  long  been  his  lawyer,  and  am  of  late  kfi 
jrariicu.ar  frieno.*  ^ 

We  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  mansion ;  something  struck  me  on  my  enitance  iato  iSbt 
hall  that  I  bad  seen  it  before.  What  was  my  astonishment,  as  I  mounted  the  stairs,  to  M 
myself  in  the  same  house  into  which  I  had  been  locked,  that,  to  me,  remarkable  oiglit  I 
determined  to  ask  no  questions  of  my  companion.  We  were  at  first  ushered  into  a  drawfaig- 
room  furnished  in  the  richest  style  of  English  luxury,  and  soon  after  the  lawyer  was  called  oirt, 
leaving  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

Whatever  might  be  Compton's  businefls  in  this  house,  I  perceived,  that  in  respeet  ts 
Matilda,  now  the  great  object  of  my  thoughts,  and  whom  I  had  since  met  with  several  tiaei^ 
he  was  making  the  usual  mistake  of  worldly  men,  in  supposing  that  what  they  iiave  ataoMd 
by  much  care  and  tome  dishonesty,  is  as  all-powerful  and  higlily  valued  In  the  vfew  of  thoie 
who  have  but  little  of  it,  as  it  is  by  themselves ;  and  thus  1m  never  dreamed,  that  BfatiMali 
father  or  herself  would  ultimately  refuse  him,  far  less  that  he  could  possibly  be  supplanted  by 
such  as  I ;  or,  in  short,  that  any  other  advantage  of  mind  or  person  could  weigh  anything  is 
the  balance  against  the  power  of  wealth.  As  I  thus  cogitated,  Compton  re-entered  the  room. 
**  I  have  brought  you  here,"  he  said,  '*  merely  to  witness  the  signing  of  a  wilL  This  eonldf 
of  course,  be  done  almost  by  any  one,  but  it  may  be  necessary  hereidter  that  proof  may  be 

requu'ed  regarding  the  state  of  mind  of " 

^  Make  no  apology,**  said  I,  and  with  some  peculiar  anticipations  I  fbttowed  liim  into  tiie 
chamber  of  the  invalid. 

**  Sir  Archibald  Staines,**  said  Compton,  pointing  to  the  same  melancholy  remnant  tf  t 
man  whom  1  had  twice  before  seen —now  placed  in  a  great  chair  among  a  pile  of  cusirfsBS^  s 
small  table  with  writing  materials  before  hhn,  his  thin  face  elongated  with  illness,  and  bis 
sunken  eye  wandering  feebly  round  the  room. 

"  Now,  Sir  Archibald,  just  sign  here  ;**  and  the  lawyer,  with  a  fawning  manner,  pot  a  pa 
into  the  thin  yellow  fingers  of  the  sick  baronet. 

<*  Hah !  am  I  dying  then,  that  you  make  me  sign  my  will  ?"  said  the  sick  man,  with  a  ghastly 
smile  of  imbecility  and  terror,  as,  baring  his  long  teeth,  and  opening  his  hollow  eyes,  lie  looked 
up  in  the  lawyer's  face  with  the  very  expression  of  the  grave. 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all.  Sir  Archibald,**  said  Compton,  **  you  are  much  improved — yon  M 
remarkaUy  well ;  but  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  done  before  you  set  off  for  Itdy,  yon 
know.** 

M  But  can't  I  do  it  when  I  return — and  then  I  shall  be  strong  and  well— and  Lady  fltsioes 
will  be  quite  charmed— Hah  1  lawyer— where  is  Georgiana?'*  he  added,  as  if  a  sudden  rmo- 
vation  of  his  mental  powers  had  taken  place,  **  where  is  she  ?  I  will  not  sign  my  wiH  wifhoat 
her.'*    And  the  sick  man,  to  Compton*s  evident  consternation,  threw  down  the  pen. 

"  It  is  not  usual  for  ladies  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  of  tbis  kind ;  do.  Sir  Arahibaldy 
sign  at  once.** 

"  Will  no  one  call  me  Lady  Staines  ?*'  persisted  the  nervous  invalid,  hut  vrith  iacressed 
energy.  **  Where  are  all  my  servants?— wliere  is  that  ugly  old  nurse  ?— Compton,  you  wiekii 
lawyer,  yon  haunt  me  about  this  will —ring  the  bell,  I  say  V 

The  lawyer,  with  a  look  of  great  chagrin,  pulled  the  bell-rope— and  as  the  servant  came  it 
to  receive  his  order,  I  felt,  I  confess,  most  strangely  at  the  idea  of  again  seeing  Lady  Staises, 
and  could  hardly  credit  the  chance  events  that  had  conspired  to  make  a  stranger  like  myMif 
witness  of  these  extraordinary  scenes  in  England. 

Sir  Archibald  relapsed  for  a  moment  into  his  usual  apathy,  while  CbmptOtt  seemed  tadsttf* 
nine  within  himself  on  a  bokl  push  for  his  object. 
<"  Justhave  the  goodness,  sir,  to  s^  this,  if  yon 
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The  invalid  passively  took  again  the  oflferod  pen,  as  he  seemed  to  relapse  into  hii  wi 
half  insensibility. 

**  Sign  there,  sir ;  now,  do  not  delay,  Sir  Archibald,  for  here  is  a  gentleman  and  my  dark 
waiting  to  witness  this  your  act  and  deed—-** 

**  Mr  Compton,"  said  I,  now  coming  forward,  "unless  your  client  has  read  over  wh$t  be  is 
-to  sign,  and  seems  capable  of  understanding  it,  I  must  be  excused  for  bearing  witness  to  aU 
this »' 

On  hearing  a  new  voice.  Sir  Archfbald  now  opened  feebly  his  languid,  glazed  eyes,  and  for 
tiie  first  time  loolied  steadfly  upon  me.  As  he  g^zed  his  wan  countenance  again  suddenly 
(Ranged  into  a  strangely  excited  expression,-- and  ahriaking  towards  the  comer  of  his  chair, 
he  only  uttered  the  exclamation*-**  Good  Heavens !" 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?**  cried  Compton,  in  renewed  alarm. 

The  idck  baronet  still  gazed  on  me.  *<  It  was  no  dream—**'  he  at  length  uttered  in  a  low 
Toice,— **  it  could  not  be  a  dream.     You  are  the  very  man<*' 

**  What  man  ?  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  Sir  Archibald?**  again  exclaimed  Comptoib 
in  amazement . 

<*  Yes,  it  was  you  that  gave  me  my  drink  that  night,"  continued  the  bewildered  baronet, 
^  I  know  you,  and  saw  you  slip  out  of  the  room  just  as  I  was  awakened  by  the  smell  of  fire« 
You  were  my  guardian  angel  that  fearftxl  night,  and  as  for  Lady  Staines^-cdas !— she^-Comp- 
ton,  how  know  you  this  gentleman  ?** 

At  this  moment  the  servant  opened  the  door,  and  Lady  Staines  walked  in  amongst  us. 
She  almost  started  on  observing  me.  The  lawyer  seemed  to  shrink  into  half  his  size  as  she 
cast  a  look  of  inqubitive  contempt  towards  him,  while  her  noble  figure  and  bearing,  and  her 
heroic  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  that  seemed  to  sit  upon  her  brow,  and  the' evident 
oardessness  of  her  morning  dress,  involuntarily  excited  my  admiration,  as  it  did  that  of  the 
enfeebled  baronet,  who  bow  also  looked  in  admiration  on  hia  wife  under  the  unsuitable  cha- 
racter of  the  husband  of  such  a  woman. 

**  Yon  sent  for  me.  Sir  Archibald,"  she  said  abruptly,  yet  with  a  look  of  some  kindness. 

**  I  did,  Georgiana,**  and  the  invalid  raised  himself  astonishingly.  "  I^awyer !  why  do  you 
not  hand  Lady  Stahies  a  ohair?** 

The  lawyer  had  Lady  Staines  placed  on  a  seat,  at  the  same  time  making  her  a  profound 
bow. 

*•*  Georgiana,*'  continued  the  baronet,  as  he  still  gazed  on  the  lady  across  the  small  table  on 
which  lay  the  papers,— *<  say,  are  you  my  wife  or  not  ?" 

An  exclamation  of  amazement  from  the  lady,'  at  being  thus  addressed  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  speech. 

**  Lady  Staines,**  he  continued,  **  I  purposely  address  you  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  if 
heaven  gives  me  strength  to  do  so,  for  notwithstanding  the  flatteries  of  that  lawyer*  who  haunts 
ine  night  and  day,  1  feel  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  be  sufficiently  collected  to  speak 
to  you  seriously.  I  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  making  you  my  wife,  and  your  purpose,  and 
that  of  your  friends,  in  this  ill-advised  marriage  will  be  disappointed.  Here  I  have  made  a  new 
will,  which  I  mean  to  sign,  and  to  bum  the  former  one  in  your  presence.  Lawyer,  reach  me 
that  tin  box." 

The  bosom  of  the  lady  seemed  to  be  swelling  with  emotion,  but  she  uttered  not  a  word, 
wMe  the  lawyer  bustled  forward  the  box^ 

**  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Georgiana,  before  I  sign  away  my  property  from  the  whole  race 
of  your  relatives  ?'* 

•«  H  you  give  it  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,**  said  the  lady,  mildly,  *'  then—*'  and  she 
paused. 

"  Where  will  I  find  them?**  interrupted  the  invAlid,  with  his  usual  peevish  scream ;  "who 
JB  worthy  ?    f  may  as  weH  will  my  fortune  to  this  pains-taking  lawyer  as  to  any  one  elae." 
<*<3racioits  heavens  f^  was  the  lady's  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

•«  Ay,  Lady  Staines— just  so.  The  bear  will  at  least  hug  and  hold  fast  his  prey,  and  suck 
his  paws  over  it  in  his  winter's  den ;  and  that  is  a  recommendation  to  all  dispensers  of  the 
world's  wealth— bat  I  feel  myself  growing  weak.  Give  me  the  pen,  Compton,  and  open  the 
box.     I  once  thought  ^oti  worthy,  Georglana«**  be  continued ;  *'I  once  thought  your  uncle 
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worthy,  out  he  is  a  spendthrift  and  a  fool,  that  Fortesque,  and  I  now  see  through  his  moUveg 
for  urging  on  your  marriage  with  me.    But  yet,  had  he  sought  for  a  reconciliation        " 

**  F^rdon  me,  Sir  Archibald,"  said  I,  now  impelled  by  my  feelings  to  speak  ;  "  Mr  Forteiqae, 
to  my  iinowledgc,  was  strongly  agamst  that  very  marriage/' 

The  sick  man  looked  across  to  me  in  surprise,  and  then  criedy**  How  know  you  that,  w? 
Was  that  really  the  case,  Lady  Staines  ?" 

**  He  certainly  urged  me  strongly  against  it,"  she  said,  her  heart  seeming  to  fill  at  the  recol- 
lection. '*  My  good  uncle  was  the  only  one  who  did  so,  and  all  his  prophecies  have  beoons 
but  too  true," 

*<  You  vile  lawyer  !*'  screamed  the  sick  man,  looking  across  upon  Compton,  his  dim  eyei 
kindling  into  the  sharp  flame  of  terrible  indignation ;  **  didnt  you  tell  me  that  Fortesque  wai 
the  great  urger  of  that  step  for  selfish  motives,  and  that  he  recklessly  threw  away  his  fortune, 
expecting  that  1  was  to  replace  it— and  that  now  he  stands,  like  the  hungry  grave  itself  yawn- 
ing for  my  bones,  that,  when  I  am  dead  and  buried,  he  may  waste  the  substance  of  my  fi>re- 
fathers  in  riotous  living !     Oh,  where — ^where  is  truth  on  earth  ?*' 

*'  So  far  is  that  from  the  truth.  Sir  Archibald,"  said  the  lady,-  "  that  my  poor  oode  bas 
suffered  the  greatest  distress,  brought  on  by  pure  misfortune,  and  much  by  the  craft  of  thii 
very  lawyer,  and  was  too  proud  to  let  you  know  it  fully,  even  when  he  applied  to  yoo." 

The  sick  man's  mind  seemed  more  and  more  aroused  by  astonishment  at  the  manner  is 
which  he  had  been  deceived. 

''  I  was  witness  of  his  deep  distress,"  said  I,  **  when,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he 
went  to  borrow  money  of  Mr  Compton ;  and  I  have  since  been  witness  of  the  high  hoooor 
and  just  pride  of  that  interesting  family." 

<<  Went  to  borrow  money  of  this  man  f  exclaimed  the  lady;  "my  sweet  cousin  so  de- 
grading herself!  and  this  man  not  to  inform  me  of  it— while  he  was  poisoning  your  ear.  Sir 
Archibald !  Wretch  1"  she  continued,  now  rising  op,  her  fine  eyes  flashing  fire  upon  the 
lawyer,  *'  how  am  I  degraded  to  be  obliged  to  sit  in  your  company ;  but  my  uncle  himself 
shall  expose  you.  Yes,  Sir  Archibald,  I  have  sent  to  Mr  Fortesque,  entreating  him  to  come 
to  me  here — even  here,  and  I  expect  him  this  very  day,  that  I  may  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  him,  and  before  you  too,  my  husband,  if  you  would  but  speak  kindly  to  me  at  length, 
to  acknowledge  all  my  follies,  and  to  ask  for  pardon  of  you  and  of  heaven---for^I  am  indeed 
— indeed^an  unhappy  woman  1" 

At  this  moment  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  indicated  a  visitor,  and  a  servant  enteri^gi 
announced  Mr  and  Miss  Fortesque,  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  Lady  Staines. 

<'Is  he  so  bitter  against  me  that  he  will  not  condescend  to  come  to  my  tick  chamber?* 
said  the  startled  invalid. 

**  The  virtuous  have  no  need  to  condescend  unworthily,"  said  the  lady»  **  and  it  is  yon, 
Sir  Archibald,  that  has  been  bitter  against  him,  refusing  his  request  at  his  utmost  need^ 
because  this  vUe  lawyer,  to  whom  you  have  of  late  resigned  yourself  persuaded  yon  he  ms 
a  spendthrift.  Beg  of  Mr  Fortesque  and  his  daughter,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  servant- 
**  beg  of  them,  in  all  our  names,  to  step  into  this  apartment." 

The  scene  that  now  ensued  may  perhaps  be  faintly  imagined— the  first  surprise  of  Ux 
Fortesque  and  Matilda,  on  perceiving  me,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  in  the  presence  of  the  siek 
baronet,  their  delight  on  hearing  the  turn  that  had  taken  place  from  his  original  iutendow 
and  the  terrible  and  almost  terrific  agitation  of  the  lady,  as  she  acknowledged*  particnlariy  to 
her  uncle,  sins  and  follies  which  had,  all  but,  ended  in  her  dishonour — and  as  ^le  begged  the 
forgiveness  of  her  dying  husband,  and  poured  execrations  on  the  artful  and  seductive  man,  who 
had  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  destroy  her  reputation  and  her  peace. 

**  Take  my  hand,  Georgiana,"  said  the  sick  baronet,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  from  the 
effects  of  the  scene — "  take  my  hand" — and  he  held  out  his  thin  fingers  to  the  kneeling  lady— > 
"  1  believe  you — 1  do  believe  you,  and  I  take  to  myself  much  of  the  blame.  Lawyer  1  pet 
that  will  into  the  fire." 

"  Into  the  fire.  Sir  Archibald?" 

**  Do  it !— you  have  made  it,  and  you  shall  bum  it  with  your  own  hands." 

'*  Sweet  soul — sweet  innocent  being,"  continued  the  baronet,  bis  feeble  eye  restbg  OB  the 
count€nanc9  of  Matildq^  as,  deeply  affected  with  the  scene^  she  sat  watchii^  the  counleiiaafltf 
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Of  all,  and  then  gazing  at  the  will  blazing  into  ashes  on  the  grate-^**  You  will  be  something 
the  better  of  my  property  when  I  am  gone— would  that  I  could  see  you  happily— happUy 
merried^  before  I  go  hence,  and  the  baronetcy  of  Staines  be  extinct  for  ever. 

He  murmured  something  further  which  I  could  not  distinctly  hear,  the  apathetic  exhaus- 
tion seeming  again  to  come  oyer  him.  We  at  first  thought  he  was  dying,  but  when,  as  he 
began  to  recoyer,  Mr  Fortesque  was  congratulating  his  niece,  as  well  as  beginning  to  converse 
with  renewed  pleasure,  our  harmony  received  a  sudden  shock  from  what  followed,  for  the 
baronet,  beginning  to  revive  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  my  face,  muttered  thus : — 

**  Who  this  stranger  is  I  don't  know,  but  he  spoke  the  first  word  this  morning  to  undeceive 
me  regarding  these  my  last  remaining  friends ;  and  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  him.  It  was  he 
gave  me  my  drink  too,  when  my  head  swam  with  fever,  and  my  lips  burned  with  thirst — and 
it  was  at  the  dead  of  night,  that  night  of  the  fire— when  all  was  silent  in  my  house — and 
Lady  Staines— Heavens !— what  thought  is  this  that  comes  over  me  r* 

**  Can  this  be  raving  only  !**  said  the  lady,  as  the  company  first  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  on  me. 

**  Sir,**  said  the  baronet,  addressing  me  with  a  solemnity  that  was  absolutely  di8tressti%, 
*'  did  you  not  one  night  hold  a  cup  of  drink  to  my  lips,  in  this  very  chamber.**  V, 

The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  me— I  felt  my  face  glow  with  a  flush  that  spoke  xnm  than 
my  words— when,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  I  answered  that  I  did.  ^ 

*<  And  how  did  you  come  to  be  in  my  house  at  midnight  ?*' 

I  made  no  reply. 

The  kindling  eyes  of  the  baronet  wandered  from  the  confused  face  of  his  lady  to  mine, 
while  Matilda  seemed  ready  to  fiiint. 

**  Answer  me  truly,  sir,  as  1  am  a  dying  man— how  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
Lady  Staines?** 

*'  I  never  spoke  to  her  ladyship  in  my  life.** 

''  Georgiana,  know  you  not  this  gentleman  ?** 

'*  I  never  saw  him  that  I  know  of  untU  this  morning.*' 

Matilda  began  to  breathe  again,  and  so  did  her  father,  while  I  in  a  few  words  explained,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  how  that,  finding  the  street-door  ajar  as  I  passed,  I  stepped  in  to 
inform  the  inmates,  and  that  hearing  a  feeble  voice  calling  for  drink,  I  ventured  up  stairs  and 
gave  attendance  to  the  sick ;  the  fire  explained  the  rest,  or  at  least  served  to  save  the  evident 
dread  of  the  lady,  lest  I  should  say  anything  that  would  undo  all  that  she  had  effected,  and 
all  now  joined  in  acknowledging  with  surprise  the  extraordinary  means  by  which  Providence 
had  brought  me  into  their  acquaintance,  and  made  me  instrumental  in  rendering  them,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call,  the  most  essential  services* 

I  stood  up  to  take  my  leave,  for,  after  all,  I  was  still  little  more  than  a  stranger  to  those 
present.  As  I  made  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr  Fortesque  for  the  pleasure  I  had  found  in 
his  acquaintance  since  I  came  to  know  him,  the  old  man  seemed  affected,  and  Matilda,  as  if 
forgetting  everything  but  her  feelings,  rose  and  put  her  right  hand  frankly  into  mine.  As  we 
looked  in  each  other's  faces  at  this  present  parting,  the  eyes  of  all,  particularly  of  Lady 
Staines,  became  fixed  upon  us.  At  this  instant  the  silence  was  startlingly  broken  by  the 
usual  scream  from  the  feeble  voice  of  the  sick  baronet,  and  with  hectic  energy  he  was  just 
able  to  say— . 

**  I  see  it — I  see  it—this  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  wishes  1  and  there,  before  me,  is  the 
beginning  of  happiness  and  love,  such  as  /  never  experienced.  Fortesque,  do  you  consent  to 
the  evident  wishes  of  these  young  people  ?** 

**  Most  willingly,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  joining  our  hands  again,  while  I  could  see 
his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  he  looked  at  Matilda. 

Why  should  I  dwell  upon  the  rest  ?  why  should  I  tell  of  the  tears  of  pleasure  which  ran 
from  the  eyes  of  all  as  Matilda  and  I  knelt  at  the  feet  of  those  who  now  showered  blessings 
upon  us,  and  joined  their  prayers  for  that  happiness  in  our  future  lives  for  which  ample 
worldly  provision  had  been  made  by  the  dying  baronet?  Alas!  however,  it  was  painfully 
affecting  to  witness  the  convulsive  sobbings  of  the  regretful  Lady  Staines,  as  she  contem- 
plated us  both,  spoke  of  onr  present  love  and  future  bliss,  and  thought  of  what  she  herself 
bid  missed  in  lifcu 
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Whit  fhaU  I  add  nore?  coatiuiwd  my  c^ood  host,  by  thit  tioM  qwto  aftctoA  v^  Ui 
Oirn  storjy— that  blifs  has  been  well  realized,  in  the  cirarse  of  aevaa  baypf  y«Mrs»  md  mm 
thif  bright  morning*  daring  the  ihort  time  when  my  Matilda  ia  go«e  fimn  meb  wba»  riaea  m 
htt  SogUnd,  haf  become  much  attached  to  theae  valleyig  the  plaaann  of  talfci^g  af  her  ia 
her  abience  almost  compensates  fiir  the  temporary  want  of  has  soeiety»  and  I  ahaU  rsosim 
her  again  with  enhanced  joy  after  thni^  in  fiiney  and  by  recoUectiea,  gfling  «var  again  tte 
strange  events  in  London  connected  with  our  first  ^eqnaintanceb 

My  friend  had  scarcely  bestowed  a  conclndiog  caress  upon  his  dangbter^  and  inlonnad  at 
of  the  subsequent  deaths  of  Sir  Archibald  and  Mr  Fortesque^  and  of  Lady  Stainas  having 
entered  into  a  second  aod  more  happy  marriage,  bat  not  with  tlie  stiaiii^  ntrblnaian  whe  hv 
since  run  a  remarkable  race  both  in  Gngland  and  abroad,  when  a  vebieW  drava  np  tte 
avenue,  and  in  a  few  momenta  after»  starting  from  his  seat,  my  host  hastened  dnwQ  staim  Is 
welcome  back  his  Matilda*  The  tender  embraoe  ef  meetings  and  ol  partings  of  these  wkp 
truly  love  each  other  are  always  affecting.  I  turned  away  miy  head»  fer  1  «o«kl  wt  lNk» 
and  the  very  tones  of  the  soft  English  voice  of  the  lady  and  the  glaaee  of  bmt  olaMrMig  Uas 
eyes,  touched  me  almost  to  tears,  as  I  thought  of  those  I  had  left  at  beme^  and  «f  ijm  fms 
^M  of  wedded  love. 

Fr&s  what  I  perceived  during  one  interesting  boujr,  which  waa  all  that  I  aiy^ynd  ef  tha 
lady'^^ociety,  I  could  very  well  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  my  new  friend  in  speaUig  sf  hjp 
wife,  arwell  as  for  the  minuteness  with  which  he  detailed  the  particulim  of  tbeiir  atwry ;  aod 
I  left  Iris  delightful  villa  on  the  Rhine  with  those  comforting  sensations  witb  whidb  thn  visf 
condudes,  from  actual  observation,  that  in  many  interesting  spoti^  en  the  vaiiscnled  avte 
of  this  green  earth,  there  are  still  enjoyed  many  quiet  hours  af  virtnana  nnd  tnOtf  anMs 
felicity. 


THE     END. 


THE     MYSTERIOUS    GUEST. 

By  CYRUS  CRANKY,  Eso. 


Ons  evening  In  the  Utter  part  of  the  month  of  October,  ia  the  year  18->,  the  little  village  of 
S— — ,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  was  frighted  from  its  propriety  by  the  eiidden  and  nnexpeeted 
appearance  of  a  dark  green  chariot,  drawn  by  four  reeking  hones,  driven  at  a  ftirious  speed, 
which  rattled  throngh  the  long,  irregular,  ill-paved  street  which  composed  the  village,  and  was 
pulled  up  opposite  the  best  inn,  known  by  the  siga  of  the  Blue  Boar ;  mine  host  of  which 
taid  place  of  "  entertainment  for  man  and  beast "  started  up  from  a  eomftirtable  nap  in  which 
he  was  indulging,  opposite  the  cheerful  fire  io  the  bar  pariour*  aod  ran  to  the  door,  in  time 
to  kick  the  old  dog  Boxer  from  his  comfortable  quarters  on  the  door  mat,  and  allow  of  the 
more  ready  ingress  of  his  distinguished  visitors. 

The  sole  occupant  of  the  chariot  alighted  therefrom*  aad  entered  the  Blue  Boar,  the  door 
of  which  was  officiously  held  wide  open  by  mine  host.  The  stranger  appeared  of  a  tall  and  eom^ 
mandlng  stature,  and  was  dressed  in  a  large  blue  travelling  roquelaure,  the  collar  of  wbiob,^ 
being  pulled  up,  reached  half-way  up  his  face,  where  it  was  met  by  a  peak  of  shining  leather, 
attached  to  the  front  of  a  seal-skin  travelling  cap,  and  thereby  efieetually  concealed  his  face 
from  view.  Boniface  desired  to  assist  the  stranger  in  taking  off  his  roquelaure;  thit«  however, 
was  declined ,  at  the  same  time  a  wish  was  intimated  to  be  supplied  with  lights  and  a  private 
sitting  room,  Boniface,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  meeting  with  a  customer  so  little  expected, 
gladly  led  the  way  to  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor ;  and  the  stranger,  keeping  possession  ef 
a  portmanteau,  followed  him  to  his  allotted  chamber,  where,  placing  a  ohair  opposite  the  fire, 
to  ndiich  Boniface  had  just  applied  a  light,  he  said  significantly, 

"  Now,  if  you  please,  let  me  have  no  interruption.     I  will  ring  if  anything  is  wantad**' 

Boniface  immediately  withdrew,  and  the  stranger  looked  the  door  after  him. 

The  arrival  of  any  person  in  the  little  village  of  which  we  are  writing,  particularly  of  one 
with  such  a  turn-out  as  we  have  described,  was  an  event  of  very  considerable  importance, 
and  one  which  would  serve  for  gossip  for  some  considerable  time ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that,  without  exception,  the  whole  of  the  club  which  met  weekly  on  that 
evening  at  the  Blue  Boar  were  present,  and  that,  instead  of  the  usual  political  discussions,  the 
conversation  turned  entirely  upon  the  question  as  to  who  and  what  the  stranger  could  be* 
After  a  stormy  discussion  between  the  grocer  and  the  butcher,  as  to  whether  he  was  a  candi* 
date  for  parliament,  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  election,  or  whether  he  came  down  to 
view  the  mansion  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  was  then  shortly  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction,  it  Was  agreed  to  call  in  the  landlord.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  visit  of 
the  stranger  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  the  landlord  and  landlady  over 
their  snug  little  fire  in  the  bar  parlour ;  so,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  stranger,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  as  much  puzzled  as  his  guests,  and  proposed  that  they  should  call 
in  one  of  the  post-boys,  and  pump  him  upon  the  subject  s  and  a  post-boy  was  aooordingly 
called  into  the  room. 

^*  Here,  take  a  sup  of  brandy  and  water,**  said  the  grocer  to  the  post-boy  as  he  entf  veJ» 
'•  it  will  do  thee  good,  man,'* 

The  post-boy  touched  his  forehead,  and  taking  the  glass,  remarked,  *'  There's  my  mate  at 
the  door.*'  / 

*<  111  take  care  of  him,**  said  the  landlord ;  and  putting  his  head  out  of  the  door,  desired 
his  better  half  to  mix  for  the  other  boy  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  hot  and  strong. 

The  boy  in  the  august  presence  of  the  club  hearing  his  companion  well  provided  for, 
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tossed  off  the  grocer*s  well-filled  glass  withoat  further  scruple,  and  then  having  smacked  his 
lips,  and  wiped  them  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  he  winked  his  eyes  on  all  around,  and  observed 
with  a  knowing  leer, 

<*  I  knows  vot  yer  vornts  we  me  ;  yer  wamts  to  know  who  my  master  is."  This  being 
assented  to,  the  boy  leisurely  proceeded  to  pull  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  wipe  his  face 
therewith.  The  butcher  saw  at  once  what  was  wanted,  and  accordingly  ordered  a  **  beaker  at 
his  expense  for  the  boy."  This  having  been  duly  disposed  o^  the  boy  again  looked  round  oq 
the  assembled  club,  and  observed, 

**  It  isn't  often,  I  guess,  you  have  such  folks  in  this  house?** 
'<  Indeed !     Who  is  he,  then,"  asked  the  company  in  chorus. 

"Why,**  said  the  boy,  **you  will  be  astonished  when  you  know;  but  I'll  give  yon  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  guess,  and  if  you  can't  guess  it  in  that  time  1*11  tell  you :  but  I  most  gp 
now  and  finish  rubbing  down  the  horses.    I  wont  tell  yer  before  that  time.'*     So  saying,  be 
made  an  awkward  bow,  and  withdrew. 
^**  It  is  very  mysterious,"  observed  the  grocer. 
**  It  is,  indeed,**  answered  Boniface.    **  I  would  not  swear  that  it  is  not  the  king  traveling     1 
incog,  as  they  call  it.     The  post-boy  says  we  don*t  often  have  such  folks,  and  we  have  bad 
the  first  people  in  the  land  stop  here,  so  who  else  can  it  be  ?" 

After  a  great  many  more  conjectures,  which  ultimately  ended  in  their  all  confessiog  tbey 

knew  as  much  about  it  as  when  they  first  entered  the  room,  Bonifeice  pulled  out  his  watch,  a 

venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  hi  the  family  for  three  generations  at  least,  and 

observed,  that  "  It  only  wanted  a  minute  to  the  quarter  of  an  hour  given  them  for  guessiog," 

-  and  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  remind  the  post-boy  of  his  promise,  when,  on  the 

instant,  another  postchaise  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  two  men  jumped  out;  one  of  them, 

.  rushing  up  to  the  landlord,  exclaimed^ 

"  Have  you  any  strangers  here  ?** 

Boniface  replied  in  the  aflSrmative,  and  added,  **  He's  a  mysterious,  talUlooking  chap ;  he's 
up  in  that  room  there,"  pointing  to  the  stranger's  apartment. 

**  Run  round  and  guard  the  windows,  George,'*  said  the  new  arrival  to  his  companion; 
and  then  addressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the  club,  who  crowded  round  him,  he  continued, 
"  and,  gentlemen,  pray  be  so  good  as  to  assist  him.  There  will  be  a  handsome  reward  paid 
for  his  apprehension ;  it  is  Captain  Johnson,  the  noted  smuggler,  who  has  escaped  this  after- 
noon from  the  Fleet  Prison." 

He  then  hurried  up  to  the  apartment  indicated,  followed,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  the 
landlord  and  those  of  the  club  who  had  not  gone  out  with  his  companion  to  guard  the  window. 
He  tapped  gently  at  the  door, — no  answer ;  again,— the  same  result, 

"  Captain  Johnson,'*  said  the  Bow-street  officer,  for  such  he  was,  *<  I  call  upon  vou,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  surrender.** 

There  was  no  reply.  The  landlord  cautiously  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  and  declared 
he  saw  the  captain,  still  sitting  opposite  the  fire,  not  taking  the  slightest  notice. 
I  must  break  open  the  door,*'  observed  the  officer. 
At  this  announcement  there  was  a  general  movement  of  the  club,  in  effecting  good 
positions  for  establishing  a  retreat,  if  necessary.  The  officer  produced  the  necessary  imple- 
ments from  his  pocket,  and  burst  the  door  open ;  the  occupier  of  the  chair,  however,  took  no 
notice  of  the  liberty :  but  when  the  officer  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder,  for  the  purpose  of 
apprehending  him,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  nothing  but  the  captain's  roquelanrei 
placed  round  an  empty  portmanteau  and  surmounted  by  a  seal-skin  cap. 

"  Foiled,  by  all  that's  goodl  **  he  exclaimed ;  and  throwing  open  the  window,  he  desired 
his  companion  to  search  below ;  but  on  the  party  reaching  the  stable  yard,  they  found 
chariot,  horses,  post-boys,  and  all,  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  as  to  theur  route,  to  the 
great  chagrin  and  total  discomfiture  of  the  officers,  and  immense  disappointment  of  mine  host 
and  the  whole  club,  the  members  of  which,  however,  did  not  fail  to  boast  of  their  courageous 
bearing  upon  the  occasion  of  breaking  open  the  door ;  indeed,  it  is  still  the  standing  tale» 
for  the  winter  evenings,  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  club  at  the  Blue  Boar* 
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A  18T0RY. 


*'  Better  ba  with  tht  dea^l. 
Whom  we,  lu  grain  our  pluce,  have  Mint  to  peaott 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  reatioM  ecstasy.'*  Suakipbabi. 

Ttn  itory  it  ia  itself  singular,  and  when  you  have  beard  how  strangely  the  coincidences  dove- 
tail themselves  together,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  hold  such  opinions.  It  was 
•ome  time  about  Lammas,  after  leaving  the  University,  I  had  taken  a  short  botanical  excur- 
sion among  the  mountains,  and  was  returning  home.  Do  not  look  so  incredulouSi  it  is  no 
fantastical  imagination  of  a  young  enthusiastic  student,  but  a  sober  narrative,  embracbg 
many  years. 

The  weather  had  for*some  tiipe  before  been  uncommonly  wet,  every  brook  and  stream  was 
swollen  far  beyond  its  banks,  the  meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  river  itself  was  increased  to 
a  raging  Hellespont,  insomuch,  that  the  ferry  was  only  practicable  for  an  hour  before  and  after 
high  tide. 

The  day  was  showery  and  stormy,  by  which  I  was  detained  at  the  inn  until  bite  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  it  was  dark  before  I  reached  the  ferry-house,  and  the  tide  did  not  serve  for 
safe  crossing  until  midnight.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait  the  time,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  me  someuneasineu,  for  the  ferry-man  was  old  and  infirm,  and  Dick, 
his  son,  who  usually  attended  the  boat  during  the  night,  happened  to  be  then  absent,  the  day 
having  been  such,  that  it  wos  not  expected  any  travellers  would  seek  to  pass  over  that  night. 

The  presence  of  Dick  was  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  boat  swung  from 
side  to  side  by  a  rope  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  on  account  of  the  strong 
current,  another  rope  had  been  stretched  across,  by  which  passengers  could  draw  themselves 
over  without  assistance ;  an  easy  task  to  those  who  had  the  sleight  of  it,  but  it  was  not  so  to 
me,  who  still  wore  my  arm  in  a  sling. 

While  sitting  at  the  fire-side  conversing  with  the  ferry-man  and  his  wife,  a  smart,  good- 
looking  country  lad,  with  a  recruit's  cockade  in  his  hat,  came  in,  accompanied  by  a  young 
woman  fur  advanced  in  pregnancy.  They  were  told  the  state  of  the  ferry,  and  that,  unless 
the  recruit  undertook  to  cpnduct  the  boat  himself,  they  must  wait  the  return  of  pick. 

Tiiey  had  been  only  that  day  married,  and  were  on  their  way  to  join  a  detachment  of  tho 
regiment  in  which  Ralph  Nocton,  as  the  recruit  was  called,  had  that  evening  enlisted,  tho 
parish  officers  having  obliged  him  to  marry  tho  girl.  Whatever  mi^ht  have  been  their  for- 
mer love  and  intimacy,  they  were  not  many  minutes  in  the  house  when  he  became  sullen  and 
morose  towards  her  s  nor  was  she  more  amiable  towards  him.  He  said  little,  but  he  often 
looked  at  her  with  an  Indignant  eye,  as  she  reproached  him  for  having  so  rashly  enlisted,  to 
abandon  her  and  his  unborn  baby,  assuring  him  that  she  would  never  part  from  him  while  life 
and  power  lasted. 

•  Though  It  could  not  be  denied  that  she  possessed  both  beauty  and  an  attractive  person, 
there  was  yet  a  silly  vixen  humour  about  her,  ill*calculated  to  oonoiUate.  I  did  not,  therefore, 
wonder  to  hear  that  Nooton  had  married  her  with  reluotanoe  i  I  only  regretted  that  the  parish 
oBkMn  were  so  inaooessible  to  eommiserationt  and  lo  void  of  eonsdeaofl^  as  to  be  guilty  of 
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rendering  the  poor  fellow  miserable  for  life,  to  avert  the  hazard  of  the  child  becoming  a  bar- 
den  to  the  parish. 

The  ferry-man  and  his  wife  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to  their  lot ;  and  the  recruit, 
^ho  appeared  to  be  naturally  reckless  and  generous,  seemed  willing  to  be  appeased ;  bat  his 
weak  companion  was  capricious  and  pettish.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  sudden  shower  beat 
bard  against  the  window,  she  cried  out  with  little  regard  to  decorum,  that  she  would  go  no 
further  that  night. 

'*  You  may  do  ai  you  please,  Mary  Blake,"  said  Nocton,  "  but  go  I  must,  for  the  detach- 
ment  marches  to-morrow  morning.  It  was  only  to  give  you  time  to  prepare  to  come  with  me 
that  the  captain  consented  to  let  me  remain  so  late  in  town.** 

She,  however,  only  remonstrated  bitterly  at  his  cruelty,  in  forcing  her  to  travel  in  her 
condition,  and  in  such  weather.  Nocton  refused  to  listen  to  her,  but  told  her  somewhat  dog- 
gedly, more  so  than  was  consistent  with  the  habitual  cheerful  cast  of  his  physiognomy,  that 
'*  Although  he  had  already  been  ruined  by  her,  he  trusted  she  had  not  the  power  to  make  ium 
a  deserter."  He  then  went  out,  and  remained  some  time  alone.  When  he  returned,  his 
appearance  was  surprisingly  changed ;  his  face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness ;  his  eyes  bright,  febrile, 
and  eager,  and  Iiis  lips  quivered  as  he  said, — "  Come,  Mary,  I  can  wait  no  longer  ;  the  boat 
is  ready,  the  river  is  not  so  wild,  and  the  rain  is  over." 

In  vain  she  protested ;  he  was  firm  ;  and  she  had  no  option,  but  either  to  go,  or  to  be  left 
behind.  The  old  ferryman  accompanied  them  to  the  boat,  saw  them  embark,  and  gave  the 
recruit  some  instructions  how  to  manage  the  ropes,  as  it  was  still  rather  early  in  the  tide.  On 
returning  into  the  house,  he  remarked  facetiously  to  his  wife, 

'- 1  can  never  see  why  young  men  should  be  always  blamed,  and  all  pity  reserved  for  the 
damsels." 

At  this  moment  a  rattling  shower  of  rain  and  hail  burst  like  a  platoon  of  small  shot  on  the 
window,  and  a  flash  of  vivid  lightning  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  peals  of 
thunder  I  have  ever  heard. 

"  Hark  T  cried  the  old  woman,  starting,  "  was  not  that  a  shriek  ?" 

We  listened,  but  the  cry  was  not  repeated ;  we  rushed  to  the  door,  but  no  other  sound 
was  heard  but  the  raging  of  the  river,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea- waves  breaking  on  the  bar. 

Dick  soon  after  came  home,  add  the  boat  having  swung  back  to  her  station,  I  embarked 
with  him  and  reached  the  opposite  inn,  where  I  soon  went  to  bed.  Scarcely  had  I  laid  my 
head  on  the  pillow,  when  a  sudden  inexplicable  terror  fell  upon  me ;  I  shook  with  an  unknoini 
horror ;  I  was,  as  it  were,  conscious  that  some  invisible  being  was  hovering  beside  me,  and 
could  hardly  muster  fortitude  enough  to  refrain  from  rousing  the  house.  At  last  I  fell  asleep; 
it  was  perturbed  and  unsound ;  strange  dreams  and  vague  fears  scared  me  awake,  and  in 
them  were  dreadful  images  of  a  soldier  murdering  a  female,  and  open  graves,  and  gibbet-iroos 
swinging  in  the  wind.     My  remembrance  has  no  parallel  to  such  another  night. 

In  the  morning  the  cloud  on  my  spirit  was  gone,  and  I  rose  at  my  accustomed  hour,  and 
cheerily  resumed  my  journey.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  all  things  were  glittering  and  fresh 
in  the  rising  sun,  the  recruit  and  his  damsel  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  them. 

But  when>^he  night  returned  next  year,  I  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable  dejection ;  it 
weighed  mc  down  ;  I  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  was  unable ;  the  mind  was  diseased,  and  coold 
no  more  by  resolution  shake  off  its  discomfort,  than  the  body  by  activity  can  expel  a  liver. 
I  retired  to  my  bed  greatly  depressd,  but  nevertheless  I  fell  asleep,  At  midnight,  however,  I 
was  summoned  to  awake  by  a  hideous  and  indefinable  terror ;  it  was  the  same  vague  conadons- 
ness  of  some  invisible  visitor  being  near  that  I  had  once  before  experienced,  as  I  have  described, 
and  I  again  recollected  Nocton  and  Mary  Blake  ;  in  the  same  instant  I  saw— for  I  ctmMit 
now  believe  that  it  was  less  than  apparitional — the  unhappy  pair  reproaching  one  another. 
As  I  looked,  questioning  the  integrity  of  my  sight,  the  wretched  bride  turned  round  and 
looked  at  me.  How  shall  I  express  my  horror,  when  for  the  ruddy  beauty  which  she  onee 
postessed,  I  beheld  the  charnel  visage  of  a  skull.  I  started  up  and  cried  aloud  with  radi 
alarming  vehemence,  that  the  whole  inmates  of  the  house,  with  lights  in  their  bands,  vcM 
instantly  in  the  room— shame  would  not  let  me  tell  what  I  had  seen,  and,  endeaTDurinf  ^ 
laugh,  I  accused  the  night-mare  of  the  disturbance. 
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This  happened  while  I  was  at  a  wateyii!^  place  on  the  west  coast;  I  was  living  in  a  hoard* 
ing-house  with  several  strangers ;  among  them  was  a  tall,  pale  German  gentleman,  of  a  grave, 
impressive  physiognomy.  He  was  the  most  intelligent  and  shrewdest  observer  I  have  ever 
met  with,  and  he  had  to  a  singular  degree  the  gift  of  a  discerning  spirit.  In  the  morning, 
when  we  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  he  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  but  upon  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house ;  and  when  we  were  at  some  distance  f^om  the  rest  of  the  company, 
said, 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  I  must  s^k  an  impertinent  question.  Was  it  indeed  the  dream  of  the 
night-mare  that  alarmed  you  last  night?" 

^  I  have  no  objection  to  answer  you  freely ;  but  tell  me  first  why  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?'» 

**  It  is  but  reasonablet  I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  painter ;  none  ever  possessed  an  imagina- 
tion which  discerned  better  how  nature  in  her  mysteries  should  appear.  One  of  his  pictures 
was  the  scene  of  Brutus,  when  his  evil  genius  summoned  him  to  Philippi,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
you  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  painted  Brutus.  When,  with  the  others,  I  broke  into  your 
room  last  night,  you  looked  so  like  the  Brutus  in  his  picture,  that  I  could  have  sworn  you 
were  amazed  with  the  vision  of  a  ghost.** 

I  related  to  him  what  I  have  now  done  to  you. 

**  It  is  wonderful,"  said  he ;  "  what  inconceivable  sympathy  hath  linked  yon  to  the  fate  of 
these  unhappy  persons.  There  is  something  more  in  this  renewed  visitation  than  the  phan- 
tasm of  a  dream." 

The  remark  smote  me  with  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  dread,  and  for  a  short  time  my 
flesh  crawled  as  it  were  upon  my  bones.  But  the  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  was  again 
entirely  forgotten. 

When  the  anniversary  agsun  returned,  I  was  seized  with  the  same  heaviness  and  objectless 
horror  of  mind ;  it  hung  upon  me  with  bodings  and  auguries  until  I  went  to  bed,  and  then, 
after  my  first  sleep,  I  was  a  third  time  aroused  by  another  fit  of  the  same  inscrutable  panic 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  vision  was  different.  I  beheld  only  Nocton,  pale  and  wounded, 
stretched  on  a  bed,  and  on  the  coverlet  lay  a  pair  of  new  epaulettes,  as  if  just  unfolded  from  a 
paper. 

For  seven  years  I  was  thus  annually  afflicted.  The  vision  in  each  was  different,  but  I  saw 
no  more  of  Mary  Blake.  On  the  fourth  occasion,  I  beheld  Nocton  sitting  in  the  uniform  of 
an  aid-de-camp  at  a  table,  with  the  customary  tokens  of  conviviality  before  him ;  it  was  only- 
part  of  a  scene,  such  as  one  beholds  in  a  mirror. 

On  the  fifth  occasion,  he  appeared  to  be  ascending,  sword  in  hand,  the  rampart  of  a  bat- 
tery ;  the  sun  was  setting  behind  him,  and  the  shadows  and  forms  of  a  strange  land,  with  the 
domes  and  pagodas  of  an  oriental  country,  lay  in  wide  cxteiit  around ;  it  was  a  picture,  but 
far  more  vivid  than  painting  can  exhibit. 

On  the  sixth  time,  he  appeared  again  stretched  upon  a  couch  ;  his  complexion  was  sullen, 
not  from  wounds,  but  disease,  and  there  appeared  at  his  bed-side  the  figure  of  a  general  offi- 
cer, with  a  star  at  his  breast,  with  whose  conversation  he  appeared  pleased,  though  languid. 

But  on  the  seventh  and  last  occasion,  on  which  the  horrors  of  the  visions  were  repeated, 
I  saw  him  on  horseback  in  a  field  of  battle  ;  and  while  I  looked  at  him,  he  was  struck  on  the 
face  by  a  sabre,  and  the  blood  flowed  down  upon  his  regimentals. 

Years  passed  on  after  this,  during  which  1  had  none  of  these  dismal  exhibitions.  My  mind 
and  memory  resumed  their  healthful  tone.  I  recollected,  without  these  intervening  years  of 
oblivion,  Nocton  and  Mary  Blake  occasionally,  as  one  thinks  of  things  past,  and  I  told  my 
friends  of  the  curious  periodical  returns  of  the  visitations  to  me  as  a  remarkable  metaphysical 
phenomenon.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  it  so  happened,  that  my  Gernvan  friend  was  always 
present  when  I  related  my  dreajns.  He,  in  the  intervals,  sometimes  spoke  to  me  of  them,  but 
my  answers  were  vague,  for  my  reminiscences  were  imperfect.  It  was  not  so  with  him.  All 
I  told  he  distinctly  recorded  and  preserved  in  a  book,  wherein  he  wrote  down  the  minutest 
things  that  I  had  witnessed  in  my  visions.  I  do  not  mention  his  name,  because  be  is  a 
modest  and  retiring  man,  in  bad  health,  and  who  has  long  sequestered  himself  from  company. 
Hit  rank,  however,  is  so  distinguished,  that  his  name  could  not  be  stated  without  the 
haiard  of  expofiog  him  to  impertinent  enriosity.    Bat  to  proceed. 
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EiBfcUy  foarlMO  |«in-Uiriot  mna  It  wai^I  ronember  weO,  batanft  ftr  the  firat 
I  bad  bees  haimUd  m  I  bavc  dMoribed,  and  for  the  other  leven  1  bad  been  plaeed  bumy  lifinc* 
At  tbe end  of  ibat  period  oCfMartaenyeari,ByGeiviaafirieiid|>aidi^  Uecaaa 

ia  tbe  forenoon,  and  ve  ipent  an  agreeable  day  togethert  tor  be  waa  a  nan  of  nrach  reooodfta 
knowledge.    1  have  aeen  none  ao  wonderfully  poueised  of  all  aorta  of  ooeult  learning. 

He  wai  an  aitrologer  of  tbe  tme  kiad,  for  in  him  it  waa  not  a  pretence,  bnt  a  acience  i  he 
scorned  horoscopes  and  fortune-tellers,  with  the  just  derision  of  a  philosopher,  but  he  bad  a 
beautiful  conception  of  the  reeiproeal  dependeneies  of  nature.  He  aiEBcted  not  to  penetrate 
to  causes,  but  he  spoke  of  efifects  with  a  luminous  and  religioua  eloquence.  He  described  to 
me  bow  tbe  tides  followed  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  bnt  he  denied  the  Newtonian  notion,  that 
they  were  caused  by  tbe  procession  of  the  liinar  changes.  He  explained  to  me,  that  when 
the  sun  entered  Aries,  and  the  other  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  how  bis  progression  could  be  traced 
on  this  earth  by  the  development  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  passions,  diseases*  and  affec- 
tion of  animals  and  man ;  but  that  tbe  stars  were  more  than  the  celestial  signs  of  these 
terrestrial  phenomena,  he  ridiculed  as  the  conception  of  theory. 

His  learniog  in  tbe  curious  art  of  alchymy  was  equally  sublime*  He  laughed  at  the  Uaef 
of  an  immortal  elixir,  and  his  noti^  of  the  mythology  oi  the  philosopher's  stone  was  thft 
very  essence  and  spirituality  of  ethics.  The  elixir  of  immortality  he  described  to  me  as  sn 
allegory,  which,  from  its  component  parts,  emblems  of  talents,  and  virtues,  only  showed 
that  perseverance,  industry,  good-will,  and  a  gift  from  God,  were  the  requisite  ingredients 
necessary  to  attain  renown.  His  knowledge  of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  still  more  beauti- 
ful. He  referred  to  the  writings  of  the  Rosicrncians,  whose  secrets  were  couched  in  artifi- 
cial symbols,  to  prove  that  the  sages  of  that  sect  were  not  the  fools  whom  tbe  lesser  wise  oC 
later  days  would  represent  them.  The  self-denial,  the  patience,  the  humility,  the  trusting  in 
God,  the  treasuring  of  time  by  lamp  and  calculation,  which  tbe  venerable  alcbymists  recom- 
mended, be  used  to  say,  were  the  only  elements  which  constitute  the  conduct  of  the  youth 
that  would  attain  to  riches  and  honour;  and  these  different  stages  which  are  illuminated 
in  the  alchymical  volumes  as  descriptive  of  stages  in  the  process  of  making  the  stone,  were 
but  hieroglyphical  devices  to  explain  the  effects  of  well-applied  human  virtue  and  indnstry. 

To  me  it  was  amazing  to  what  clear  simplicity  he  reduced  all  things,  and  on  what  a  variety 
of  subjects  his  bright  and  splendid  fancy  threw  a  fair  and  affectinf;  light.  All  those  demi- 
sciences — physiognomy,  palmistry,  scaileology,  &c.,  even  magic  and  witchcraft,  obtained  firom 
his  interpretations  a  philosophical  credibility,     . 

In  disquisitions  on  these  subjects  we  spent  tbe  anniversary.  He  had  by  them  enlarged  tbe 
periphery  of  my  comprehension ;  he  had  added  to  my  knowledge,  and  inspired  me  with  a  pro- 
founder  respect  for  himself. 

He  was  un  accomplished  musician,  in  the  remotest,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  depths  of 
the  art.  His  performance  on  the  pianoforte  was  simple,  heavy,  and  seemingly  the  labour  of 
an  unpractised  hand,  but  his  expression  was  beyond  all  epithet,  exquisite  and  solemn ;  his  airs 
were  grave,  devotional,  and  pathetic,  consisting  of  the  simplest  harmonic  combinations ;  but 
they  were  wonderful :  every  note  was  a  portion  of  an  invocation ;  every  melody  the  voice  of 
a  passion  or  a  feeling  supplied  with  elocution. 

We  had  spent  the  day  in  the  fields,  where  he  illustrated  his  astrological  opinions  by  appeals 
to  plants,  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  other  attributes  of  the  season,  with  such  del^htfid 
perspicuity,  that  no  time  can  efface  from  the  registers  of  my  memory  the  substance  of  bis 
discourses.  In  the  evening,  be  delighted  me  with  his  miraculous  music,  and,  as  tbe  night 
advanced,  I  was  almost  persuaded  that  he  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  aie  Mid 
sometimes  to  acquire  communion  with  spirits  and  dominion  over  demons. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  sit  down  to  our  frugal  supper,  literally  or  philosophically  so^  as  if 
it  had  been  served  for  Zeno  himself,  Dick,  the  son  of  the  old  ferryman,  who  by  this  time  was 
some  years  dead,  came  to  the  door,  and  requested  to  speak  with  me  in  private.  Of  course  I 
obeyed,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  brought  across  tbe  ferry  that  night  a  gentleman 
officer,  from  a  far  country,  who  was  in  bad  health,  and  whom  be  could  not  aocommodate  pro- 
perly in  the  ferry-bouse. 

**  The  inn,**  #aid  Dicl^  **  is  too  far  off,  for  be  ia  Jame,  and  baa  an  open  wound  in  the  thiglk 
I  have  therefore  ventured  tQ  bring  him  bare,  siirt  that  yoik  witt  be  giad  to  give  bin  a  bad  lor 
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tlie  ^ht.    Hii'senruiit  tdU  me  tbtt  iie  wig  otetmed  the  bmvtst  oflloer  in  all  the  service  of 
the  Mytore  of  India." 

It  waf  impoattble  to  retiat  this  appeal  I  west  to  the  door  where  the  gentleman  wai  wait- 
ing, and  with  tr ue-hearttdneiB  expressed  how  great  my  satisihetion  would  be  if  my  house 
could  afford  him  any  oomfart.. 

I  took  him  in  with  me  to  the  coom  where  my  German  friend  was  sitting.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  gentleness  and  ijjMfieoted  simp^ty  of  his  manners. 

He  was  a  handsome*  middle-aged .  man— »his  person  was  robust  and  well  formed^-^his  fea* 
tures  had  been  originally  handsome,  but  they  were  disfigured  by  a  scar,  which  had  materially 
changed  their  symmetry.  His  conversation  was  not  distingnished  by  any  remarkable  intel- 
ligence, but  after  the  high  intellectual  excitement  which  I  had  enjoyed  all  day  with  my 
philosophical  companion,  it  was  agreeable  and  gentlemanly. 

Several  times  during  supper  something  came  across  my  mind  as  if  I  had<  seen  bim  before, 
l)ut  I  could  neither  recollect  when  or  where  ;  and  I  observed  that  more  than  once  he  looked 
at  me,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  research  in  his  memory.  At  loKt  I  observed  that 
his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  which  assured  me  that  ho  then  recollected  me.  But  I  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  of  hospitality  not  to  inquire  aught  concerning  him  more  than  he  was  pleased 
to  tell  himself. 

In  the  meantime  my  Getunan  friend,  I  perceived,  was  watching  us  both,  but  suddenly  he 
ceased  to  be  interested,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  while  good  manners  required  me 
to  make  some  efforts  to  entertain  my  guest.  This  led  to  some  inquiry  concerning  the  scene  of 
his  services,  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  many  years  in  India. 

"'  On  this  day  eight  years  ago,"  said  he,  •'  I  was  in  the  battle  of  Borupknow,  where  J 
received  the  wound  which  has  so  disfigured  me  in  the  face.'* 

At  that  moment  I  accidentally  throw  my  eyes  upon  my  German  ft-iend— the  look  which  he 
gave  me  in  answer  caused  me  to  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and  1  began  to  ruminate  of 
Nocton  the  recruit,  and  Mary  Blakc,  while  my  friend  continued  the  conversation  in  a  light, 
desultory  manner,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  any  stranger ;  but  to  mo  it  was  awful  and 
oracular.  He  spoke  to  the  stranger  on  all  manner  of  topics,  but  ever  and  anon  he  brought  him 
back,  as  if  without  design,  to  speak  of  the  accidents  of  fortune  which  had  befallen  him  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  day,  giving  it  as  a  reason  for  his  curious  remarks,  that  most  men  observed 
anniversaries,  time  and  experience  having  taught  them  to  notice,  that  there  were  curious  coin- 
cidences with  respect  to  times,  and  places,  and  individuals,.-r-thing8,  which  of  themselves  form 
part  of  the  great  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  displayed  in  the  constraction,  not  only 
of  the  mechanical,  but  the  moral  world,  showing  that  each  was  a  portion  of  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

"  I  have  been,*'  said  he  to  the  stnanger,  **  an  observer  and  recorder  of  such  things.  I  have 
my  book  of  registration  here  in  this  house ;  I  will  fetch  it  from  my  bed-chamber,  and  we  shall 
see  in  what  other  things^  as  far  as.  your  fortunes  have  been  concerned,  it  corresponds  with  the 
accidents  of  your  life  on  this  anniversary." 

I  observed  that  the  stranger  paled  a  little  at  this  proposal,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
carelessness,  while  ho  was  evidently  disturbed,  that  he  would  see  it  in  the  morning.  But  the 
philosopher  was  too  intent  upon  his  purpose  to  forbear.  I  know  not  what  came  upon  me,  but 
I  urged  him  to  bring  the  book-  This  visibly  disconcerted  the  stranger  still  more,  and  his 
emotion  became,  as  it  were,  a  motive  which  induced  me,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  reqdire 
the  production  of  the  book,  for  I  felt  that  strange  horror,  so  often  experienced,  returning  upon 
me ;  and  was  constrained,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  seek  an  expllmation  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  I  had  for  so  many  years  suffered  such  an  eclipse  of  mind.  The  stranger 
seeing  how  intent  both  of  us  were,  desisted  from  his  wish  to  procrastinate  the  curious  dis- 
closure which  my  friend  said  he  oould  make ;  but  it  was  evident  he  was  not  at  ease.  Indeed, 
he  was  so  much  the,  reverse,  that  when  the  German  went  for  bis  book,  he  again  proposed  to 
retire,  and  only  consented  to  abide  at  my  jocular  entreaty,  until  he  should  learn  what  his 
future  fortunes  were  to  be,  h^  the  truth  of  what  would  be  told  him  of  the  past. 

My  friend  soon  returned  with  the  boolji.  .It  was  a  remarkable  volume,  covered  with  vel- 
lum, shut  with  three  brazed  clasps,  secured  by  a  lock  of  curious  construction.  Altogether  it 
was  a  strange,  antique,  and  necromantic-looking  volume.    The  corner  was  studded  with  knobs 
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of  bmiy  with  a  fnall  nairror  in  the  centre,  ronsd  which  were  hifcribed,  in  Teutonic  diane- 
ters,  words  to  the  effect,  '*  I  will  show  th£X  thtsblf."  Before  unlocking  the  clasp  my 
friend  gave  the  book  to  the  stranger,  explained  some  of  the  emblematic  devices  which  adinmed 
the  cover,  and  particularly  the  words  of  the  motto  that  surrounded  the  little  mirror. 

Whether  it  was  from  design,  or  that  the  symbols  required  it,  the  explanations  cyf  my  friend 
were  mystical  and  abstruse  ;  and  I  could  see  that  they  produced  an  effect  on  the  stranger,  so 
strong  that  it  was  evident  he  could  with  difficulty  maintaif^his  self-possession.  The  colour 
entirely  faded  from  his  countenance ;  he  became  wan  and  cadaverous,  and  his  hand  shook 
violently  as  he  returned  the  volume  to  the  philosopher,  who,  on  receiving  it  back,  said, 

'*  There  are  things  in  this  volume  which  may  not  be  revealed  to  every  eye,  yet  to  those 
who  may  not  discover  to  what  they  relate,  they  will  seem  trivial  notations.'* 

He  then  applied  the  key  to  the  lock,  and  unclosed  the  volume.  My  stranger  guest  began 
to  breathe  hard  and  audibly.  The  German  turned  over  the  vellum  leaves,  searchingly  and 
carefully.  At  last  he  found  his  record  and  description  of  my  last  vision,  which  he  read  aloud. 
It  was  not  only  minute  in  the  main  circumstances  in  which  I  had  seen  Nocton,  but  it  con* 
tained  an  account  of  many  things,  the  stilUlife,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  fncture,  which  I  had 
forgotten,  and  among  other  particulars,  a  picturesoue  account  of  the  old  general  whom  I  saw 
standing  at  the  bed-side. 

**  By  all  that's  holy,"  cried  the  stranger,  **  it  is  old  Cripplington  hlmselfl— the  queue  of  bis 
hair  was,  as  you  say,  always  crooked,  owing  to  a  habit  he  had  of  pulling  it  when  vexed-^where 
could  you  find  a  description  of  all  this  ?'* 

I  was  petrified ;  I  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  but  a  fearful  vibration  thrilled  through  my 
whole  frame. 

My  friend  looked  back  in  his  book,  and  found  the  description  of  my  sixth  vision.  It  coo" 
tained  the  particulars  of  the  crises  of  batde,  in  which,  as  the  stranger  described,  he  had 
received  the  wound  in  his  fiice.  It  affected  him  less  than  the  other,  bu€  still  the  effect  upon 
him  was  impreuive. 

The  record  of  the  fifth  vision  produced  a  more  visible  alarm.  The  description  was  vivid 
to  an  extreme  degree,— the  appearance  of  Nocton,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  rampart — the  ani- 
mation  of  the  assault,  and  the  gorgeous  landscape  of  domes  and  pagodas,  was  limned  with 
words  as  vividly  as  a  painter  could  have  made  the  scene.  The  stranger  seemed  to  forget  his 
anxiety,  and  was  delighted  with  the  reminiscences  which  the  description  recalled. 

But  when  the  record  of  the  fourth  vision  was  read,  wherein  Nocton  was  described  as  sit- 
ting in  the  regimentals  ot  an  aid-de-camp,  at  a  convivial  table,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  unconscious 
of  his  words, 

<*  It  was  on  that  night  I  had  first  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  genepal." 

The  inexorable  philosopher  proceeded,  and  read  what  I  had  told  him  of  Nocton,  stretched 
pale  and  wounded,  on  a  bod,  with  new  epaulettes  spread  on  the  coveriet,  as  if  just  unfolded 
from  a  paper.  The  stranger  started  from  his  seat,  and  cried,  with  a  hollow  and  fearful 
voice, 

"  This  is  the  book  (^  life.'** 

The  German  turned  over  to  the  second  vision,  which  he  read  slowly  and  mournfully,  espe- 
cially the  description  of  my  own  feelings  when  I  beheki  the  charoel  visage  of  Mary  Blake. 
The  stranger,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  was  panting  with  l^rror,  cried  out  with  a  shrill 
halloo,  as  it  were, 

**  On  that  night,  while  sitting  in  my  tent,  methought  her  spirit  came  and  reproached  me.** 

I  could  not  speak,  but  my  German  friend  rose  from  his  seat,  and  holding  the  volume  in 
his  left  hand,  touched  it  with  his  right,  and  looking  sternly  at  the  st^upger,  said, 

**  In  this  volume,  and  in  your  own  conscience,  are  the  evidences  wluch  prove  that  you  are 
Ralph  Nocton,  and  that  on  this  night,  twice  seven  years  ago,  yon  murdered  Mary  Blake.** 

The  miserable  stranger  lost  all  self-command,  and,  staggering  from  the  spot.  fell. 


THE    END. 
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Bear,  leave  thy  home,  and  oome  with  mt , 

That  acam  the  world  for  lore  of  thee; 

Thou  ihalt  have  wool,  thou  ihalt  have  lOk, 

Thou  ihalt  have  honey,  wine  and  milk ; 

Hiou  ahalt  have  all,  for  all  U  due, 

Where  thoughts  are  free  and  love  is  true.— £a&l  Of  PsilJUMKB* 
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THE  BRIDAL  OF  BORTHWICK, 

A  TALE. 


CHAPTER    I. 


**  Dear,  leave  tby  borne,  aod  rome  with  me, 
That  acorn  the  world  for  love  of  thee  ; 
Thou  8halt  have  wool,  thou  ahalt  have  8ilk» 
Thou  abalt  have  honey,  wine  and  milk  ; 
Thou  ohalt  have  all,  for  all  is  due 
Where  thoughts  are  free  and  love  i«  true." 

Eabl  op  Pxvbrovs. 

Lady  Jemima  db  Borthwick  was  not  more  remarkable  for  htr  bearing  than  for  her  strong 
passions.  Descended  from  a  long  line  of  high  progenitors,  she  had  perhaps  allowed  over- 
much the  consciousness  of  her  nobility  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  milder  and  more  feminine 
graces  of  her  nature.  This  aristocratic  disposition,  let  it,  however,  in  charity  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  never  allowed  to  display  itself  in  tyrannous  orders  or  actions,  but  left  itself  to 
be  inferred  from  her  haughty  reserve,  the  splendour  of  her  usual  attire,  and  her  strict  atten- 
tion to  preserve  her  children  from  vulgar  contamination. 

Had  fortune  established  them  somewhat  lower  in  the  scale  of  society,  this  secluding  system 
of  their  parent  might  perhaps  have  cost  them  more  than  it  was  their  lot  to  feel ;  for  the 
lawns  and  gardens  around  the  fine  castle  of  Borthwick  afforded  them  sufficient  scope  for  air 
and  exercise. 

At  the  time  of  our  little  narrative.  Lord  de  Borthwick  was  abroad  at  the  court  of  France, 
at  the  head  of  on  embassy  from  Holyrood  ;  and  his  lady  kept  herself  almost  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  redoubtable  structures  of  the  kind  in  all 
Scotland,  whether  considered  as  a  place  of  residence  or  defence ;  though  the  value  of  a  home, 
in  those  troubled  times,  was  estimated  less  by  its  comfort  than  its  security.  Human  foresight, 
however,  is  frail ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  being  almost  surrounded  by  a  rivulet  named  the 
Gore,  denying  access,  save  by  a  perron  of  stone  raised  to  the  height  of  the  first  story,  and 
thence  communicating  by  a  drawbridge  with  the  gate  of  the  tower,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
very  simple  accident  which  is  the  basis  of  the  following  little  tale. 

Not  only  was  the  old  &mily-nurse  prohibited  from  carrying  the  children  beyond  the 
grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  but  they  were  never,  on  any  account, 
permitted  to  go  out  without  her  attendance.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  orchard-gato 
had  been  one  day  left  open,  and  while  the  nurse,  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  large  cherry-tree, 
was  amusing  Margery,  the  eldest  daughter,  with  some  verses  of  an  old  song,  as  she  plied  her 
needle-work,  Lilian,  the  younger  of  the  two,  in  her  frolicsome  chase  of  a  butterfly,  made 
her  way  out  at  it.  The  day  was  fine,  and  all  the  au:  musical  with  birds.  The  nurse  sang, 
and  the  young  lady  listened ;  but  when  Lilian  was  missed  and  called  for — Lilian  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

Conscious  of  her  lady's  impetuous  temper,  and  terrified  for  the  consequences  of  her  own 
indisoretion,  the  old  nurse  lost  the  only  chance  of  regaining  her  strayed  obai|fe,  by  making 
tha  aflBUr  known,  and  oaDiug  in  the  domestics  to  her  assistance.  Two  hours  were  suffered  to 
•Upsein  fruitless  search;  the  gardens— the  shrubberies — ^the  parks— nay,  even  the  apart- 
ments of  the  castle  itself  had  all  to  no  purpose  been  gone  through,  ere,  a\ii^toafi]lxv&SL^^^  ^s^r:^ 
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of  their  dismay,  Margery  at  length  burst  from  the  side  of  the  old  woman, ^end  running  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  to  the  chamher  of  her  mother,  told  her  that  Lilian  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  abruptness  of  the  disclosure  threw  the  unfortunate  lady,  as  might  have  been  antid* 
pated,  into  a  severe  swoon,  from  which  she  was  not  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  some 
difficulty,  recovered.  Then,  indeed,  did  a  commotion  commence,  worthy  of  traditional  record ; 
for  the  alarm-bells  were  set  a  jingling  so  sincerely  in  earnest,  that  they  were  answered  from 
the  towers  of  Crichton  Castle  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oxenford  on  the  other.  The  steeds 
were  hurried  from  their  stalls,  and  twenty  serving-men  were  in  a  few  minutes  mounted,  and 
scouring  the  country  in  every  direction  ;  the  bugles  of  one  party  responding  to  the  bugles  of 
another,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  chain  of  observation  and  intelligence.  Every  half  hour  a 
"Message  was  sent  up  to  the  warden,  to  learn  if  any  one  was  seen  returning  from  among  the 
hills  with  happy  tidings ;  but  noon  matured  into  afternoon,  and  afternoon  waned  into  evening; 
in  purple  and  gold  the  sun  was  descending  behind  the  summits  of  the  western  Pentlands, 
and  the  bat  was  already  abroad,  flapping  his  leathern  wings,  ore,  one  after  another,  dropped 
in  jaded  steed  and  man,  without  having  gained  trace  or  intelligence  of  the  lost  child. 

This  was  a  grievous  calamity  for  the  house  of  Borthwick  ;  and  they  judge  harshly  of  its 
lady,  who  suppose  that  under  the  dazzling  and  proud  exterior,  dwelt  none  of  the  natural 
affections  peculiar  to  a  mother.  The  opposite  may  be  asseverated  to  have  been  the  fact,  for 
the  distraction  of  her  mind  amounted  almost  to  insanity ;  the  regards  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  withhold  from  the  great  mass  of  society,  finding  their  almost  only  outlet  in 
maternal  tenderness.  Day  after  day  passed  over,  and  day  after  day  search  was  repeated  in 
vain.  Rewards  were  offered,  but  no  one  ever  came  forward  to  claim  them  ;  and  when  Lord 
dc  Borthwick  returned  from  abroad,  he  found  his  fair  little  Lilian  vanished,  no  one  knew 
where,  and  his  lady,  with  the  whole  household,  in  mourning. 

Year  after  year  came  to  pass  away,  and  Lilian  de  Borthwick  was  as  one  who  had  nefer 
been,  except  in  the  unsatisfied  recollection  of  her  parents.  It  was  concluded,  either  that  sbe 
bad  windered  into  the  woods,  and  losing  herself  in  their  recesses,  perished  of  hunger,  or  had 
fallen  into  some  of  the  streams  in  attempting  to  find  her  way  back  to  the  castle.  It  was  long 
afterwards  discovered,  however,  the  truth  of  the  story  ran  in  neither  of  these  channels. 


CHAPTER    H. 

Though  the  time  when  the  gipsies,  or  wandering  Egyptians,  first  appeared  in  Scotland,  be 
not  exactly  ascertained,  the  earliest  authenticated  notice  of  them  hitherto  met  with,  is  in  a 
letter  of  James  the  Fourth,  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  soliciting  the  extension  of  his  royal 
uncle's  munificence  to  a  party  of  them,  who  were  travelling  back  to  their  native  country  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

At  the  period  of  our  narrative  they  had  mtiltiplied  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  overrun 
in  an  especial  manner  the  districts  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland :  having  at  Kirkyetholm,  in 
Roxburghshire — a  village  embosomed  among  the  Cheviot  hills — a  kind  of  general  rendezvous. 
This  place  the  vagrant  tribe  considered  as  their  head- quarters,  and,  better  to  bring  a  people 
who  acknowledged  no  claims  of  birthright  or  citizenship  within  the  pale  of  justice,  the  Lords 
in  Council  had  gratited  particular  powers  to  the  head  of  their  clan,  under  the  style  of  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  Nor  were  the  wandering  community  without  their  especial  utility, 
at  a  time,  and  in  a  country,  where  regular  merchants  were  not  to  be  met  with,  save  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  for  though  notoriously  given  to  petty  plunder,  and  consequently  under  a 
particular  public  surveillance,  they  atoned  for  this  in  some  measure  by  acting  as  tinkers^ 
and  carrying  about  articles  of  crockery,  selling  gewgaws  and  finery  to  the  swain,  wherewith 
to  woo  and  win  the  affections  of  his  rustic  Dulcinea ;  or,  peradvcnture,  making  to  many  the 
present  time  happy,  by  prophesying  lustily  of  future  happiness. 

Now,  however  little  it  might  have  been  suspected  by  the  noble  family  of  Borthwick  at  the 

time,  a  female  of  this  tribe,  and  none  other,  was  the  kidnapper  of  fair  little  Lilian.     Having 

been  perambulating  the  country  in  quest  of  customers  for  her  small  wares,  she  chanced  to  be 

resting  on  a  large  stone  under  a  chesnut-tree  by  the  way  side,  when  the  child,  only  ihtm 

yean  old,  came  tottering  out,  in  ber  glee,  from  the  gate  of  the  orchard.    Sach  ^  priie  had 
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never  before  awakened  the  pilfering  propensities  of  the  gipsy  woman,  the  child  being  wrapt 
up  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  lined  with  costly  furs,  and  profusely  covered  with  gold  embroidery.  As 
it  were  a  bird  drawn  by  fascination  ii^to  the  jaws  of  the  snake,  the  heedless  child  made  dirlbtly 
towards  the  spot  where  the  woman  sate.  No  one  seemed  to  follow ;  and,  gazing  with  a  quick 
heedful  glance  around,  she  perceived  that  no  one  was  near ;  so,  thoughtless  of  consequences, 
and  without  having  time  to  reflect,  further  than  that  a  prize  was  in  her  power  if  she  chose  to 
take  advantage  of  her  good  fortune,  she  snatched  up  the  little  creature  in  her  arms,  enveloped 
her  in  her  ample  duffle  cloak,  and  away  as  fast  as  she  could  fly  with  her  burden  to  the  nearest 
covert  of  the  forest. 

No  doubt  aware  that  the  child  was  a  scion  of  the  proud  tree  of  Borthwick,  and  that  its 
abstraction  might  draw  down  not  only  destruction  on  h^r  own  head,  but  involve  the  destinies 
of  her  whole  tribe,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  gipsy  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  to  possess  herself  of  the  splendid  mantle  thrown  around  the  child.  So,  after  hurrying 
on  for  some  little  distance  into  the  woods,  yet  not  farther  than  that  Lilian,  if  brought  to  the 
margin,  might  regain  her  way  home,  she  endeavoured  to  undo  the  clasps  which  fastened  the 
mantle ;  but,  after  repeated  trials,  found  her  efforts  unavailing.  It  was  only  now  that  darker 
purposes  flashed  athwart  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian ;  and,  taking  out  a  large  knife  from  her 
pocket,  she  threatened  instantly  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  child  if  she 
did  not  promise  to  remain  quiet.  She  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  for  numerous  clasps  were 
secured  in  a  way  she  knew  not  to  unrivnt ;  and  her  eastern  nature  enkindling  to  a  degree  of 
rage,  while  muttering  some  dark  mysterious  curses,  she  almost  resolved  on  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  innocent, — for  the  fastenings  could  not  be  cut  asunder,  without  materially  deterio- 
rating the  value  of  her  prize.  But,  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  malignant  heart,  there  are 
some  nooks  accessible  to  the  touches  of  nature — some  kindly  speck  in  the  blasted  wilderness 
of  the  human  bosom,  with  its  singing  bird,  and  its  spring,  and  its  palm  tree :— so  when  Lilian 
cast  up  her  bright  blue  eye,  craving  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  the  savage,  the  hard  knots 
of  her  swarthy  brow  relaxed ;  the  scintillations  of  her  dark  flashing  eyes  abated ;  and,  threaten- 
ing the  child  on  the  peril  of  its  life  to  make  any  outcry,  she  snatched  her  again  up  into  her 
arms,  and  pursued  her  way  to  the  hills,  through  the  by-paths  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Thb  summer  sun  was  now  high  in  heaven,  and  the  gipsy  was  far  on  the  road  towards  Kelso, 
though  she  kept  carefully  aloof  from  public  observation,  by  threading  many  "  a  bosky  bourne, 
cmd  busky  dell  ;*'  now  making  directly  to  some  mountainous  point  among  the  Lammer-muir 
hills,  and  now  winding  circuitously  around  the  far- scattered  farm- steadings.  Often,  from  the 
top  of  rising  grounds,  did  she  stop  to  listen,  and  to  look  back  in  the  direction  of  Borthwick 
Castle ;  but  neither  sight  nor  sound  conveyed  to  her  a  token  of  alarm  or  pursuit.  Weary 
and  worn  out  with  her  burden,  and  her  hurried  journey,  she  came  to  a  rivulet  which  gurgled 
pleasantly  under  some  ash  trees,  and  here,  seeing  no  trace  of  human  habitation  nearer  than  a 
village  some  two  miles  distant,  she  laid  down  Lilian  on  the  grass,  that  she  might  wash  and 
refresh  herself. 

Fatigue,  terror,  and  anxiety,  had  so  overcome  the  gentle  child,  that  in  a  little  she  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not  awaken  as  the  Egyptian  conveyed  her  to  the  screen  of 
a  blaeberry-bush ;  for  the  sun  was  fierce  and  scorching,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  on  the 
face  of  the  blue  sky.  Scarcely  had  she  done  this,  when  her  ear  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
trampling  of  horses,  and  climbing  a  little  way  up  one  of  the  trees,  she  perceived  a  party 
ascending  the  nearest  brae.  What  could  she  do  ?  To  alarm  the  child  was  now  too  late ;  for 
In  awaking  it  suddenly,  it  was  most  likely  that  a  sense  of  its  situation  might  cause  It  to  scream, 
and  bring  the  horsemen  directly  upon  her ;— to  escape  from  the  copse  was  impossible  ;-<-and 
she  immediately  found  that  she  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  provide  for  her  own  safety,  by  creeping 
into  a  large  hole  in  a  sand  bank,  half  hidden  by  the  tangled  branches  of  the  sloe  and  bramble. 

Saarcely  bad  she  got  securely  into  her  hiding  place,  when  the  riders  approached.  It  was, 
however,  nose  of  the  scouring  parties  of  Lady  de  Borthwick,  but  the  laidy  abbess  of  Colding^ 
hanie,  who  had  been  across  the  Frith  of  FQfih$  ooodocting  some  saMxd<(iiAl  ^^asKOMMw  '^ 
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DnnfariBUiM,  and  was  now  on  her  homeward  route,  attended  by  three  of  the  Iay*hrothen  ef 
the  oonvent.  Engiged  fai  eooTersation,  they  had  almoet  pasted  the  copse,  when  the  last  of 
thi  trahi,  beholding  the  scarlet  tinge  of  the  child's  mantle  under  one  of  the  bushes;  reined  ap 
bis  horse,  made  a  signal  for  the  party  to  halt,  and,  dismounting,  found  little  Lilian  fkst  asleep. 
As  no  one  was  to  be  seen  around,  the  abbess  commanded  the  child  to  be  carried  forward  aloog 
with  them,  promising  that  it  should  be  earefolly  attended  to,  until  such  traces  might  be 
discovered  as  might  lead  to  its  restoration. 

Scotland  was,  at  that  remote  period,  divided  into  a  glf&t  many  almost  distinct  compartments, 
from  the  pernicious  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system — a  system  which  rendered  proximity  of 
lordship  an  almost  certain  plea  for  discord  and  disturbance,  hostile  aggression,  and  hostSe 
retaliation.  On  these  accounts,  there  was  little  commerce  or  connection  between  the  baronies 
of  Borthwick  and  Consland,  and  those  lying  farther  south ;  the  districts  skirting  the  lea 
having  a  more  natural  communication  with  the  populous  coast  of  Pifeshh^ ;  while  the  border 
counties  formed  a  link  of  union  among  themselves  to  make  incursions  into  Abe  northern  parts 
of  England,  or  resist  the  pi^atory  attacks  of  the  powerful  families  of  Scroope,  Howard,  and 
Percy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause — and  probably  this  was  the  true  one — ^the  asylum  of 
Lilian  never  was  discovered ;  and  she  was  sufiered  to  grow  up  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister, 
like  a  violet  in  the  shade.  All  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  times  were,  however,  doly 
propounded  to  her ;  for  the  abbess,  to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  took  a  pride  in  her  young  charge, 
who,  when  she  had  attained  to  her  fifteenth  year,  was  a  perfect  model  of  feminine  beauty.  To 
her  external  loveliness  she  added  the  endearing  additions  of  a  spirit  the  most  affable  and 
benign,  a  heart  overflowing  with  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  a  sensibility  to  the  charms  of 
external  nature,  illustrative  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  generous.  She  looked  on  all  living 
things  as  if  she  derived  pleasure  from  the  sight ;  and,  by  the  charms  of  her  temper  and  person, 
stole  away  the  affections  of  all  that  looked  on  her. 

About  this  time  Sir  David  Seaton,  a  youn^  and  valiant  knight,  arrived  from  Eiist  Lothian 
on  some  matter  of  business,  and,  in  his  conversations  with  the  lady  abbess  in  the  guest  hall, 
was  smitten  with  the  loveliness  of  the  fair  foundling,  who  sat  at  work  in  one  of  the  wiodoir- 
niches.  Tiie  severe  rules  of  the  place  forbade  any  formal  introduction,  and  courtesy  pre- 
vented his  making  those  approaches  which  affection  eagerly  dictated  to  him,  and  Sir  David 
departed  without  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word  with  the  beautiful  stranger. 

But  the  genius  of  true  love  is  fruitful  in  inventions,  and  the  business  of  the  young  knight's 
mission,  it  was  soon  found,  could  not  be  settled  at  a  single  interview  ;  so,  in  a  short  timf, 
without  more  leave's- asking  than  a  bcheficent  glance  from  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  Lilian,  be 
ventured  on  breaking  the  ice  of  restraint  between  them.  Circumstances  paved  the  way  for 
one  another ;  subject  introduced  subject,  and  interview  led  to  interview.  Still,  it  may  be 
sworn,  that  even  the  unworldly  abbess  herself  began  to  suspect,  that  mettle  more  attractive 
than  the  settlement  of  some  trifling  difference  concerning  the  fcu-tenureof  some  church  lands, 
led  the  young  scion  of  Seaton  such  a  frequent  dance,  though  scarcely  could  she  allow  henelf 
to  suppose,  that  the  heir  of  a  powerful  and  ancient  family  could  honourably  fix  his  affectuws 
on  a  foundling,  who  had  no  escutcheon  of  nobility  to  boast  of,  save  that  of  nature  in  her  fair 
face  and  fame.  ^ 

In  this,  however,  she  mistook  ;  for  not  only  had  Sir  David  Seaton  placed  his  affections  on 
the  lovely,  homeless  Lilian,  but  he  had  secretly  vowed  within  his  own  soul,  in  the  fervour  of 
youthful  passion,  that  none  other  but  she  should  share  his  house  and  heart.  But  a  tremendoas 
barrier  opposed  itbelf  between  them — for  how  was  he  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  family  and 
relations,  proud  of  their  rich  blood  and  high  pedigree,  to  his  union  with  a  girl  who  coold  not 
reckon  ancestry  back  the  length  of  her  own  parents  ?  The  jealousy  of  the  lady  abben^ 
kindled  but  too  late,  had  by  this  time  denied  him  access  to  the  convent ;  but  as  the  old  song 
goes,  '*  True  love  will  venture  in,  where  it  dare  not  well  be  seen,**  and  had  before  this 
established  a  channel  of  communication ;  so  Lilian  was  the  plighted  mistreMT  of  the  yomg 
lord  of  Seaton. 


.*■ 


THE  BUDAL  OF  BORTHWIGK. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

While  tbo  young  knight  and  the  fair  Lilian  where  thin  hasking  in  the  lecret  aunahine  of  their 
lovet,  it  80  happened  that  the  Baron  of  Borthwick  took  up  hie  abode  at  Winton  house  for  a 
fow  days.  Here  he  was  nobly  feasted  and  entertained  by  his  host,  who,  having  been  left  in 
early  minority  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  now  attained  to  an  age  when  he  was  deemed 
capable  to  takt  the  management  of  his  extensive  estates  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one 
evening,  after  the  wine  cup  had  circulated  freely,  the  old  lord,  in  recalling  early  times,  spoke  of 
his  juvenile  intimacy  with  the  deceased  Sir  Hugh  Seaton,  and  of  many  extraordinary  ren- 
contres which  had  mishapped  betwjeen  them.  Among  other  things  he  spoke  of  a  famous 
deer-chase,  in  which  several  riders  and  a  number  of  horses  had  lost  their  lives,  and  when,  after 
all  the  dogs  were  done  up,  Sir  Hugh  held  the  buck  by  the  antlers,  till  he  himself  despatched 
him  with  the  whinyard.  **  But,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  **  there  Is  a  story  that,  above 
all,  concerns  you.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  paction  entered  into,  on  our  words 
of  honour,  that  our  families  should  be  united,  provided  the  one  possessed  a  son,  and  the  other 
a  daughter  ?" 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  the  cflTect  which  this  disclosure  had  on  the  heart  of  the  young 
knight,  for  never,  till  that  moment,  had  he  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment ;  and  he  knew  too  well  the  character  of  old  Lord  de  Borthwicic,  to  conceive  him  capa- 
ble of  jesting  on  such  a  subject.  He  was  completely  overtaken  unawares,  and  at  a  loss  what 
to  think ;  for  however  rash  ho  might  deem  his  parent,  for  having  become  a  party  to  such  an 
unnatural  agreement,  yet  did  he  hold  his  memory  in  such  reverence  as  to  reckon  any  act  of 
disobedience  on  his  own  part  not  only  unallowable,  but  sacrilegious.  Then  rose  the  form  of 
fair  Lilian  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  tossed  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  Could  ho  think  of 
abandoning  one  so  beautiful  in  form,  and  so  pure  in  heart ;  whose  affections  he  had  wooed, 
and  Won  ;  and  wno  was  willing  to  leave  all,  and  follow  his  fortunes  !  He  wist  not  what  to 
think,  for  well  he  knew  that,  backed  by  the  whole  host  of  his  relations,  Lord  de  Borthwick 
would  call  upon  him  to  redeem  the  pledge,  which  had  been  sacredly  given.  So  when,  next 
morning,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  party  of  the  old  baron,  at  the  gate  facing  towards  his  town 
of  Ormiston,  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  saying,  *'  Would  to  heaven  your  discovery 
of  yesterday  had  been  made  to  mc  somewhat  earlier,  my  lord  ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  endea- 
vour in  all  things  to  conduct  myself  as  becomoth  a  real  and  spotless  knight ;  and,  as  in  all 
things  I  have  been  solicitous  to  follow  the  dictations  of  him  who  hath  gone  to  a  better 
world,  so  far  as  honourably  in  me  lies,  his  will  in  this  matter  also  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

Chafed  in  his  mind,  and  depressed  in  spirit,  6nding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  contest 
between  honour  and  duty  that  now  followed,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the  state 
into  which  the  gallant  young  knight  was  thrown.  A  few  restless  days,  and  almost  phrcnsied 
nights,  passed  over  him,  and,  driven  to  the  verge  of  despair,  he  at  length  determined  to 
unbosom  himself  to  Lilian,  and  abide  by  her  decision,  whatever  that  might  be.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  paction  of  a  father  whom  he  tenderly  loved  in  life  • 
whose  memory  he  revered  ;  and  whose  wishes  commanded  his  most  implicit  regard ;  but  to 
verify  the  old  adage  about  "the  course  of  true  love,"  &c.  these  wishes  could  not  be  fulfilled 
without  doing  violence  to  his  most  deeply-cherished  feelings,  and  injustice  to  her  who  had 
exchanged  vows  of  mutual  affection,  and  whose  lovelinesa  and  virtue  tended  so  greatly  to 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  noble-hearted  Lilian  made  aware  of  what  had  been  disclosed, 
than  she  heroically  forestalled  him  in  his  application ;  and,  whatever  the  resolution  might  have 
cost  her,  she  bore  up  against  the  threatened  troubles,  and  suffered  not  her  sorrows  to  appear. 
She  wrote  to  him  a  long  epistle,  conjuring  him,  by  the  sincerity  of  the  love  be  had  once  pro- 
fessed, to  cherish  hope  no  longer— to  forget  that  such  a  being  as  herself  existed,  and  faithfully 
to  obey  the  sacred  duty  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  parent.  <*  In  me,"  she  added» 
"  you  might  have  found  a  humble  follower  of  your  fortunes,  but  not  suoh  a  wife  as  the  high 
blood  of  Seaton  calli  for,  and  your  merits  claim.    TUnk  not  of  it«»thlnk  «At  ^  ts^  ^«a^ 
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moment  longer.  Unless  y^  consider  my  nature  to  be  as  base  as  my  origia  is  obscure— 
unless  you  wish  me  to  believe  that  Sir  David  Seaton  can  prefer  his  own  selfish  gratificatioDs 
to  the  high  and  holy  commands,  ratified  by  the  honour  of  a  parent,  and  entailed  on  him  as  i 
sacred  duty  to  obey,  you  will  see  me  no  longer,  nor  venture  to  delude  mine  ear,  or  your  omi 
heart,  with  vain  sophisms.  The  die  is  cast.  Farewell  for  ever  1  let  our  next  meeting  be  la  , 
heaven.  While  I  livd,  my  prayers  for  your  welfare  and  happiness  shall  duly  ascend ;  and 
when  I  die,  I  shall—'tis  the  only  earthly  recompence  I  demand— I  shall  expect  that  you  shed 
a  single  tear  into  my  closing  grave. 

<«  For  the  last  time,  farewell,  farewell !  and  remember  this,  that  had  you  not  been  true  to 
the  injunctions  of  your  father,  you  never  could  have  been  true  to  me.  .  Should  you  consider 
my  poor  loss  as  at  all  a  sacrifice,  console  yourself  with  the  truth  that  filial  piety  demanded  it 
Secure  from  the  tumults  of  the  vain  world,  my  days— and  may  they  be  few — will  glide  over 
in  peace,  and,  from  thoughts  dedicated  to  heaven,  the  only  earthly  claim  will  be  my  coostaot 
prayer  that  Sir  David  Seaton  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  be  happy  and  prosperous ! " 

Terrible  was  the  struggle  between  love  and  duty  in  the  bosom  of  our  hero ;  and  had  the 
extremest  danger  that  ever  mortal  heroism  encountered,  been  sufficient  to  have  given  him  a 
chance  of  extricating  himself  from  liis  difficulty,  most  gladly  would  he  have  encountered  the 
peril.  But,  on  the  one  side,  lay  his  heart  and  his  vow  ;  on  the  other  side,  an  obligation,  which 
his  holiest  feelings  shamed  him  to  regard.  The  dead  could  not  arise  to  cancel  this  commaad; 
but  the  living  had  heroically  left  him,  not  only  free,  but  had  strenuously  urged  its  fulfilment 
IrVhat  could  he  do  ?  After  allowing  his  heart  to  be  almost  rent  asunder,  he  at  length  submitted 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  relatives:  and,  may  it  be  added,  of  his  still  too  dear  Lilian;— 
conscious  of  the  awful  sacrifice  she  was  making  for  his  sake,  in  voluntarily  devoting  her  ^ 
blooming  years  to  a  heartless  nunnery ;  and  that,  in  ratifying  his  father's  paction,  he  wai 
sacrificing  all  his  chances  of  earthly  happiness,  by  uniting  himself  to  a  woman  he  had  scarcely 
ever  beheld. 


CHAPTER    V. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  go  a-woofng  against  the  will,  and  to  make  those  lip  professions  which 
the  heart  has  little  share  in.  But  circumstances  reduced  young  Sir  David  Seaton  to  thif 
dilemma ;  and  after  having  formally  paid  due  court  to  Margery,  the  elder  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Corthwick,  marriage  matters  were  soon  arranged,  the  bridal  day  appointed,  and 
magnificent  preparations  made  for  celebrating  the  union  of  two  such  powerful  famiUei 
Could  credit  be  attached  to  traditional  report,  such  a  display  of  grandeur  and  mBgnififienw 
bad  seldom  been  witnessed  in  this  country :  many  of  the  nobility,  with  suitable  attcndanti) 
convening  together,  in  honour  of  the  joyous  festival,  from  remote  quarters;  lord,  lady, 
waiting  page,  guard,  and  squire  of  low  degree,  bedizened  out  in  all  the  gorgeous  extravagance 
of  the  times,  with  gold  on  gown  and  doublet,  down  even  to  the  bits  of  their  bridle  reins,  and 
the  housings  of  their  saddles.  So  that,  for  some  days  anterior  to  the  expected  ceremony, 
arrival  after  arrival  caused  the  halls  of  Berth  wick  to  overflow,  and  added  to  the  cheer  of  wine 
and  wassail. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  cavalcade  in  attendance  on  the  bridegroom,  the  whole  party  sat 
down  to  a  grand  dejeune^  in  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  more  substantial 
viands  were  mingled  with  rich  wines,  delicious  fruits,  confections,  and  lighter  articles  of  fiut; 
and  remained  at  board  till  near  mid-day,  the  appointed  hour  of  the  marriage  ceremonyf 
which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  by  the  holy  abbot  of  Seaton,  who  bid 
accompanied  his  relative  and  patron. 

Attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  party,  Lady  de  Borthwick  had  previously  to  this  retired,  to 
observe  that  everything  had  been  fittingly  ordered,  and  to  exhibit  her  magnificent  arrange- 
meots.  The  admiration  of  all  was,  however,  particularly  elicited  on  surveying  the  deotfrations 
and  furnitures  of  the  bridal  chamber.  The  walls  were  gorgeously  covered  with  the  findt 
arsAS  tapestry,  and  the  floors  were  carpeted  with  stuff's  of  the  most  superb  Turkish  maDO- 
fiactdre.  Censers,  full  of  the  most  rare  exotics,  distributed  their  incense  around ;  and  the 
bangings  of  the  couch  were  purple  satin,  looped  up  with  tasselage  of  gold.  In  short,  noChiiV 
could  be  addedt  even  in  fancy,  to  the  «upetb  ma^VSkceucft  QjlVbft'^^3^cA«  which  retonbkd 
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the  enchanted  bower  of  an  oriental  tale,  than  a  habitation  destined  to  be  occnpied  by  two 
beings  inhaUng  the  breath  of  frail  mortality.  So  the  maidens  and  waiting  women,  who  stood 
lining  the  passages  as  old  Lady  Jemioa  and  her  train  passed  Along,  expecting  praise  for  this 
tasteful  exertion  ot  their  handiwork,  and,  peradventure,  largess  from  her  guests,  were  not 
bafSed  in  their  expectations ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  a  wild  scream  summoned  the  whole 
posse  to  attendance  on  their  mistress. 

And  what,  it  will  immediately  be  asked,  caused  this  so  sudden  alarm  of  the  old  lady  ?  It 
was  this ; — On  pulling  aside  the  silken  curtains  of  the  couch,  to  display  an  embroidered 
coverlet,  in  which  her  maternal  pride  especially  delighted,  she  beheld,  spread  over  it,  the 
identical  bandekine,  or  eastern  mantle,  which  was  around  tho  shoulders  of  her  little  Lilian 
when  she  disappeared  for  ever  1  She  could  not  mistake  it,  for  its  peer  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  within  the  three  Lothians ;  having  been  brought  from  Constantinople  by  a  Jewish 
merchant,  on  order  of  Queen  Margaret,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Lady  do  Borthwick,  as 
a  birth-gift  at  the  baptism  of  her  younger  daughter.  Externally  it  was  of  the  finest  scarlet 
velvet,  starred  over  with  gems  and  gold ;  and,  on  the  inside,  lined  with  furs  of  the  rarest. 

Alarmed  at  this  sudden  and  inexplicable  indisposition  of  their  hostess,  the  ladies  crowded 
around  her,  and  supported  her  from  sinking  on  the  floor  by  bearing  her  away  to  a  seat. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  eagerly  inquired  they  all,  as  they  hung  around 
her,  unlacing  her  bodice,  and  throwing  open  the  casements  for  fresh  air. 

**  Tho  mantle,^the  mantle  { ** — was  all  she  was  able  to  exclaim  ;  and  then  fainted  away. 

"  It  was  I,"  said  a  stranger,  stepping  forth  from  the  bond  of  maidens,  and  putting  aside  the 
white  veil  in  which  her  head  and  shoulders  were  shrouded.  "  Ob,  heavens !  what  have  I 
done.  In  my  simple  way  I  intended  a  peace-offering,  and  lo!  I  have  brought  anguish.*' 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  group  were  instantly  turned  upon  her.  Never  had  any  one  beheld  a 
countenance  more  radiantly  beautiful— and  no  one  had  ever  seen  it  before. 

Lilian  had  always  known  that  her  fate  was  wrapt  in  darkness,  but  she  had  long  given  up 
the  hope  that  the  mystery  of  her  origin  was  ever  to  bo  developed.  She  was  now,  however, 
as  one  on  whom  a  meteor  light  flashes  at  midnight ;  and  she  felt  &3  if  tho  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  riddle  was  likely  to  be  solved.  But  let  us  turn  a  little  back,  and  account  for  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  fair  foundling  at  this  time  and  place. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 
Nature  is  above  all;  and,  though  its  dictates  may  be  stifled,  they  can  never  bo  eradicated, 
for  in  them  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Lilian  was  doomed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  this  apothegm,  when,  in  the  solitude  of  the  convent,  she  heard  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
union  of  the  houses  of  Borthwick  and  Seaton.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  her  passion  she  had 
reckoned  on  having  jiobly  subdued  all  selfish  considerations,  and  triumphed  in  the  resolution 
which  had  taught  her  to  sacrifice  the  chances  of  her  own  happiness  at  the  shrine  of  the  man 
she  loved.  Tliough  yet  but  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  with  a  sunshining  world  beckoning 
to  enjoyment,  she  had  acquired  fortitude  enough  to  let  herself  bo  shut  out  from  its  pleasures  ; 
"  but  surely,**  thought  she  to  herself,  "  now  when  I  know  that  to  him  I  am  as  I  had  never 
been — that  the  marriage- day  is  fixed,  and  the  heart  and  hand  of  Sir  David  Seaton  devoted  ta 
another — it  may  be  allowed  me  for  a  moment  to  look  on  the  happiness  I  cannot  share,  and 
call  a  silent  blessing  down  on  the  heads  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride.'*  When  the  heart  is. 
willing  to  be  led,  slender  is  the  sophism  that  will  convince  it ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  her  motives,  the  seemingly  stoical,  but.  in  sad  truth,  disconsolate  Lilian, 
secretly  bade  adieu  to  the  walls  of  Coldinghame  convent ;  and  by  such  a  bribe  to  the  hand- 
maidens of  Borthwick  as  her  slender  means  admitted,  she  gained  access  as  Ian  assistant  in  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage  ceremony.  She  had  arrived  on  the  evening  before ;  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  bridal,  the  last  finishing  was  given  to  the  gorgeous  chamber,  she  lingered 
for  a  moment  behind  the  rest,  and,  dashing  aside  a  hasty  tear,  spread  out  above  the  coverlet 
her  magnificent  childish  mantle — 'twas  all  on  earth  she  had  to  give— -and  departed. 

All  that  she  now  lingered  for  was  a  parting  glance  at  the  happy  pair,  before  she  shut  out 
Ibe  world  and  its  feelings  from  her  for  ever  •  when  the  aoddent  haopened  which  led  ta  this 
dlgrenioa. 
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« It  wit  I,"  said  Lfliim,  stepping  modestly  forward,  almost  trembBiif  at  the  notlee  she  hid 
drawn  opon  herself,  and  at  the  tnrbnlenee  of  emotioB  she  had  eioited  wfthont  knowing  how. 

*<  And,  in  hearen^s  name,  who  art  thou?"  adied  Lady  do  Borthwiek,  reoofering  from  hir 
swoon,  as  she  anxiously  rose  from  her  chair,  and  came  forward  to  scmtlnise  her  features.  - "  It 
nnst  be— it  must  be  she,"  she  exclaimed.  **  I  see — feel— know  it  alL  The  tame  briglit 
flaxen  hair,  the  same  bright  blue  eyes,  the  straight  nose,  and  the  small  month  of  the  line  of 
De  Borthwick.  It  is — it  is  my  own,  my  dear,  long-lost  Lilian  !'*  and  with  these  words,  hi  u 
agony  of  parental  tenderness,  she  rushed  forward,  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  ai^she 
clasped  her  to  her  bosom. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  castle,  and  all  were  electrified  to  hear  that,  in 
one  cff  the  bower-maidens,  Lady  de  Borthwick  had  discovered  her  long^iost  child.  It  was  no 
time  for  ceremonials,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  of  exultation  towards  the  bridal  chamber; 
nor  among  the  last  was  Sir  David  Seaton,  from  whose  cheek  the  sunshine  even  of  a  bridal-day 
had  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  drive  the  clouds. 

"  Where  is  she — where  is  my  affianced  sister?'*  said  he,  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  Lilian  was  at  the  moment  standing  with  her  back  towards  the  entrance-door,  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice  thrilied  through  every  nerve,  making  her  feel  as  if  she  could  have  shrank 
Into  the  earth  with  agitation  and  delight ;  but  as  Sir  David  stepped  forward  to  embrace  her, 
she  turned  half  round,  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  her  look  indicated  what  could  not  be  expressed. 

Ancient  romancers  would  have  called  in  some  mysterious  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to 
assist  the  lovers  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  if,  like  Niobe  of  old.  Sir  David  was  not  actually 
metamorphosed  into  a  statue,  it  may  of  a  verity  be  declared  that  he  looked  like  one.  He 
stood  absorbed  in  amazement — his  brain  whirled  round,  and  all  about  him  seemed  bat  the 
phantasm  of  a  perplexing  dream.  At  length,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  leaning  his  brow  os 
his  hand,— 

"  Ah,  Lilian,  Lilian,*'  he  said,  "  how  unworthy  am  I  of  thy  regard  or  commiseration, 
rf  hou  hast  rescued  me  from  a  gulph  of  perdition  and  disgrace  !  Had  my  regard  to  hononr 
been  as  pure  as  thy  affection  has  been  devoted,  less  had  been  my  compunction  and  self- 
abasement  at  this  hour.  As  it  is,  for  the  regard  I  bear,  and  have  borne  to  thee,  I  will  life 
single,  or  wed  none  other.     I  have  tarnished  the  fair  name  of  Seaton,  and  will  leave  this  land 

for  ever  !** 

If  the  astonishment  of  the  group  had  been  formerly  great,  it  was  now  carried  to  an  inex- 
plicable pitch ;  for  not  only  was  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  David  Seaton  with  the  fair  stranger 
acknowledged,  but  his  love  for  her  also  made  manifest.  How  matters  should  terminate  was 
not  quite  so  plain. 

'*  Not  so  fast,**  exclaimed  Sir  Gregory  de  Murray,  when  Sir  David  bad  made  an  end  of 
speaking,  ^  heaven  orders  all  for  the  best,  though  man  is  ofttimes  so  froward  in  thwarting  iU 
purposes,  and,  in  this  matter,  let  us  acknowledge  the  interposition  of  a  particular  providence. 
1  trust  the  occasion  will  prove  one  of  unmingled  enjoyment  to  all ;  and  that  those  who  have 
been  long  united  in  heart  shall  now  in  hand  be  also  united.  But  let  us  adjourn  from  this 
scene  of  confusion  to  the  hall.'* 

When  all  the  party  were  arranged  round  Sir  Gregory  de  Murray  in  the  hall,  he  continued 
his  address.  He  said,  that  "  with  all  respect  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  he  could  not  bat 
consider  the  affiancing  of  children  yet  unborn  as  at  best  unnatural,  even  though  dict-ated  by 
the  best  and  purest  motives  j  as,  though  hands  might  be  in  their  power  to  bestow,  it  did  not 
follow  that  they  could  transfer  hearts  along  with  them.** 

"  My  Lord  and  Lady  de  Borthwick,'*  he  added,  turning  to  and  addressing  them,  "when, 
after  wooing  the  afihctions  of  your  fair  daughter  Margery,  I  sued  for  her  hand,  your  courteons 
answer  informed  me,  that  had  not  this  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  our  alliance,  none  other 
could  have  possibly  obstructed  it.  Luckily  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  rectify  such  an  unfortn- 
nate  mistake.  That  obstacle  is  now  to  be  removed.  Though,  woe's  me,  my  fair  cousin  haft 
come  forward  to-day  decked  out  as  the  bride  of  another,  I  can  forgive,  nay,  adnure  tins 
exertion  of  filial  duty ;  and,  if  still  I  hold  respect  in  the  eyes  of  my  once  plighted,  and  still  too 
dear,  fair  friend *' 

«  NMy,  bold,  more  than  enough,  my  gallant  knight,"  said  old  Lord  de  Bmrthwick,  «*  I  hats 
felt  deeply,  trust  me,  the  Injustice  of  depnm^  ^ou  ot  ^o\a  \ady-love>  and  my  dangfater  of  fte 
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object  of  her  choice.  But  the  long-pli|fhted  vow— .the  long-plighted  ▼ow-.how  could  I  get 
over  it?  Thanks  be  to  hearen,  that  hat  not  only  afforded  a  remedy,  but  that  in  the  resto- 
ration of  my  long-lost  child.  Margery,  come  forth,  my  sweetest,  and  acknowledge  if  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  change  ?'*  Margery  was  handed  forth,  but  a  deep  blush  was  her  only 
answer,  and  not  an  ineloquent  one. 

Sir  David  Seaton  then  gallantly  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  placed  it 
within  that  of  Sir  Gregory  de  Murray.  "  I  hare  been  the  unfortunate,  though,  1  assure  you, 
Unsuspecting  cause  of  impeding  a  union  which  I  pray  heaven  to  bless.  To  you,  Sir  Gregory, 
I  relinquish  all  claims — X  resign  the  hand,  and  the  heart,  something  tells  me,  you  have 
already  won.** 

The  Abbot  of  Seaton  was  now  summoned  in  to  proceed  with,  what  he  had  no  expectations 
of,  a  double  ceremonial,  which  ho  confessed  seemed  brought  about  as  by  an  especial  inter- 
position of  Providence. 

**  Thanks,  holy  fother,"  said  Sir  David,  <*  for  your  kind  good- will.*'  Then,  turning  towards 
Lady  de  Borthvdck,  he  added,  **  But,  my  Lady  de  Borthwick,  I  fear  you  will  reckon  me 
cruel.  You  have  but  now  recovered  a  long-lost  child,  and  I  would,  even  on  the  instant^ 
deprive  you  of  her.     What  says  mine  own  injured  Lilian  ?** 

Lilian  said  nothing,  but  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  lot  silence  tell  all  that  was  necessar}*. 

At  the  altar  of  the  little  chapel  stood  a  double  pair,  and  over  the  shoulders  of  Lilian  her 
mother  threw  the  scarlet  mantle,  which  was  destined  to  have  exercised  such  remarkable 
powers  over  her  fortune,  saying,^- 

'*  With  that  scarlet  mantle  I  lost  a  daughter,  and  now '* 

Sir  David  Seaton  concluded  the  sentence  by  adding,— 
By  that  same  scarlet  mantle  X  have  won  a  bride." 
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Take  honour  firom  me,  and  my  life  ii  done. 
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A  SICILIAN  TALE. 


**  Mine  honour  is  my  life,  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  ftom  me,  and  my  life  is  done.** 

Shakspea&e. 

About  t  lea^e  distant  on  the  left  tide  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Naples  to  Salerno,  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  villa.  The  ^rdens  had  been  formed  in  terraces  on  the  mountain 
behind ;  the  walls  of  them  still  exist,  and  the  spacious  stairs  by  which  they  were  severally 
connected,  are  proofs  that  It  had  once  been  the  abode  of  taste  and  opulence.  On  the  higher 
garden  a  copious  spring  gushes  out  from  the  earth,  and  descends  into  the  valley,  leaping  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  and  diffusing,  as  it  descends,  a  fresh  and  beautiful  verdure  along  the  margin 
of  its  whole  course.  The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  say,  that  a  fountain,  ornamented 
with  statues,  formerly  stood  where  the  spring  now  issues,  and  that  the  water  was  brought 
underground  in  pipes  from  a  small  lake  among  the  hills — perhaps  it  still  comes  in  that  manner, 
but  however  this  may  be,  few  situations  have  been  chosen  with  a  happier  respect  for  the 
local  genius. 

This  once  delightful  mansion  originally  belonged  to  the  fiellochi  family,  and  na-as  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  last  count  of  the  race  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  elegant 
accomplishments,  and  amiable  qualities. 

He  had  visited  E«gland,  and  was  much  attached  to  the  subjects  and  the  manners  of  that 
nation.  His  house  was  open  in  consequence  to  the  English  travellers,  and  when  any  of  the 
friends  he  had  known  in  London  visited  Bellavista,  as  the  villa  was  called,  no  limit  was  set  to  his 
hospitality.  He  accompanied  them  himself  to  the  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  between 
Poestum  and  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  the  wonders  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  relics  of  the 
exhumated  cities,  and  he  deservedlv  became  celebrated  alike  for  his  munificence,  his  eloquence, 
and  friendship. 

One  day  a  large  party  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  several  of  his  most  esteemed 
English  friends,  were  received  by  the  count  with  his  customary  kindness.  He  had  but  that 
day  returned  from  Sicily,  where  he  had,  a  few  months  before,  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth 
and  extraordinary  beauty.  His  house  had  not  yet  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  his 
friends,  but  still  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  strangers,  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
preparation,  he  invited  them  to  remain,  promising,  as  an  inducement,  that  although,  from  the 
condition  of  his  own  household,  he  could  not  accommodate  them  with  beds,  he  would  himself 
lide  with  them  to  a  monastery  on  the  road  to  Naples,  and,  by  his  influence  with  the  friars, 
secure  them  a  hospitable  reception  there. 

It  happened  in  the  evening,  that  on  reaching  the  convent  several  other  travellers,  bound 
for  Poestum,  had  sought  lodgings  for  the  night,  and  the  count's  friends  could  not  be  received 
as  he  had  expected.  To  lighten  the  chagrin  of  disappointment,  he  accordingly  at  once 
resolved  to  accompany  them  to  Naples,  and  sent  b^c^  his  servant  Francesco  to  the  villa,  to 
apprize  the  countess  of  his  intention,  and  not  to  expect  hinl^  that  night. 

It  was  near  midnight  before  Francesco  reached  the  villa  ;  the  other  servants  being 
fatigued  wHh  the  day's  hard  labour,  in  bringing  the  lugga|fe  frota  the  vessel  which  had 
brought  them  from  Palermo,  and  with  the  unexpected  buttle  oeeasioned  by  the  strangers, 
were  aH  Mleep  when  lie  mivtd,  and  he  wm  in  oonteonence  €il|ged  to  let  Mmelf  in  by  a 
window  ' 
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On  almost  any  other  occasion  this  would  not  have  happened ;  for  the  count  had  in  his 
service  a  Sicilian  painter,  Salmano,  who  was  employed  in  decorating  some  of  the  chambers-^ 
a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  who  had  a  particular  taste  for  watching  the  tints  and  shadows  of  the 
moonlight  for  suggestions  in  his  profession.  But  he,  too,  being  this  night  exhausted  and 
weary,  had  foregone  his  nightly  vigils.  Nor  was  it  a  circumstance  to  attract  notice,  for  he 
was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  of  a  pale  and  slender  appearance,  indicative  of  some  constitu- 
tional infirmity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonder  among  the  domestics  how  one,  so  evidently  of  a 
feeble  frame,  could  night  after  night  pass  so  many  cold  and  solitary  hours  studying  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  oh  the  landscape,  or  the  shadows  of  the  statues  in  the  gallery. 

Before  day-break  old  Agatha,  who  had  been  the  nurse,  and  was  the  favourite,  attendant  of 
the  countess,  was  suddenly  roused  by  her  lady  coming  into  her  apartment  in  the  wildest  and 
most  distracted  manner.  She  was  still  undressed ;  her  long  hair  fell  in  loose  tresses  on  her 
shoulders.  She  bore  a  lamp  in  her  right  hand,  and  shook  her  left,  and  gazed  as  if  she  had 
come  from  some  frightful  discovery. 

Agatha  was  awoke  by  her  entrance,  but  astonishment  at  the  sight  before  her  rendered  her 
unable  to  speak,  and  she  lay  looking  at  the  countess,  who  exclaimed  with  the  voice  of 
agony — 

"  I  fear — I  fear — yet  cannot  I  give  utterance  to  the  horror.  I  blush  like  a  {[uilty  wretch, 
and  yet  in  what  of  shame  have  I  been  guilty — have  I  but  dreamt !  Oh  heaven  I  drive  from 
roe  the  imagination  with  which  I  am  beset." 

Agatha,  terrified  at  these  exclamations,  raised  herself,  and  entreated  her  lady  to  be  com- 
posed, and  not  to  repine  too  much  at  the  absence  of  her  lord. 

"  He  will,'*  said  she,  "  be  here  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  you  must  not  think  of  this 
frolic  in  that  way.  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  lady,  to  be  calm.  Though  the  count  were  dead, 
you  could  not  be  in  greater  affliction." 

"  To  me  he  is  dead,"  cried  the  countess,  "  to  me  he  is  lost— and  I  am  bst.  Call  up  the 
household, — I  am  not  yet  mad." 

With  these  wild  words  she  hastened  back  to  her  apartment,  and  Agatha,  trembling,  dressed 
herself,  and  went  to  call  the  servants ;  but  when  she  reached  the  landing-place  of  the  great 
stairs,  she  found  Frascesco  standing  there  as  if  he  had  been  watching. 

'*  How  does  the  countess?"  he  inquired  with  a  confident  look,  which,  however,  Agatha  did 
not  observe  particularly  at  the  moment,  but  replied^*'  She  is  wofully  s^ ;  it  is  very  strange 
that  she  should  be  so  sad — ^where  is  the  count  V 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Francesco,  **  on  to  Naples,  and  sent  me  back  to  tell  the  countess* 
Does  she  suspect  ?" 

"  How ! "  cried  Agatha,  surprised  at  the  cunning  leer  of  the  fellow,  **  what  should  she 
suspect  ?*' 

"  I  could  not  inform  her,"  replied  Francesco,  confusedly,  "  she  was  asleep.*' 

"  Asleep,  Francesco  !    How  knew  you  that  ?" 

*<  She  made  no  answer  when  I  knocked  at  her  door." 

•*  Knocked  1  did  you  dare  disturb  her  ? " 

A  liriomentary  shudder  shook  the  whole  frame  of  old  Agatha,  and  she  looked  with  a  curious 
suspicion  at  Francesco,  who  said,  in  evident  embarrassment — '*  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that 
manner  ?  perhaps  she  did  not  hear  ?" 

"  She  must  have  heard  you — audacious !— but  why  is  she  in  such  distress?** 

"  Is  she  distressed  ?*'  replied  Francesco.  "  Do  you  then  think  she  will  be  angry  when  she 
sees  me  ?    The  door  was  open,  and  I  thought  she  knew  my  voice."      ' 

**  Dared  you  to  enter  ?" 

*<  In  truth,  Agatha,  I  did.**  And,  in  saying  these  words,  Francesco  hastily  descended  the 
stairs,  in  evident  terror  and  alarm. 

Agatha  remained  inlmoveable,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed—*'  There  is  some  mystery 
.—horrible  mystery.  Oh!  could  she  be— ^a  lady  so  chaste,  so  excelling  in  love  to  her 
lord " 

She  was  interrupted  by  Salmano,  the  painter,  who  at  this  moment  entered,  and  to  whom 
she  said  briskly—"  What  seek  you  here?— this  is  about  the  tipie  you  were  wont  to  go  to  bed.** 

«  I  have  risen  to  see  the  dawn,"  replied  the  artist.  *<  Last  night  I  was  (atigiied,  and  early 
neat  to  sleep.    But  go  to  your  Udy— she  it  very  ill.'* 
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^  3he  oply  grieves  that  the  count  has,  so  thoughtleisslyt  not  returned ;"  and  she  looked 
eagerly  at  Salmano. 

"  Has  nothing  else  happened  to  her  ?" 

*'  Do  you  then  think  that  she  has  some  other  cause  for  sorrow  ?" 

**  I  hope  no  other :  hut  she  looks  as  one  that  I  should  give  ducatS  to  have  for  my  model 
as  Lucretia,  escaped  jfrom  Tarquin," 

"  Her  grief  is  natural.     The  first  night  in  a  strange  land  to  be  so  deserted ! " 

••  No,  no,  it  comes  of  a  deeper  wound."    . 

«*  Why  think  you  so  ?"  sighed  Agatha. 

**  The  painter's  skill/'  replied  the  artist,  <<  instructs  him  to  discern  the  mind  in  the  face 
I  never  saw  her  in  such  anguish  before.     It  may,  however,  be  as  yon  say.     But  tell  Francesco 
to  come  to  me  betimes.     The  day  is  beginning  to  dawn,  and  I  want  him  in  my  study.     The 
fellow  has  a  lascivious  look,  with  such  a  sober  air,  that  he  assists  my  fancy-— as  JL  am  painting 
Susannah  and  the  Elders — he  is  an  elder." 

Agatha  made  no  answer,  but  with  sadness  in  her  eyes  left  him,  and  the  painter  went  to  his 
study  ;  soon  after  Francesco,  as  desired,  entered. 

**  How  now  !"  said  SaUnano,  "  you  keep  me  idling." 

Francesco,  with  sullenness,  replied — **  I  am  not  hired  to  be  a  Jewish  priest-— I  have  my 
master's  business." 

'*  He  said  that,  when  !  wanted  you,  all  your  other  duties  should  be  suspended." 

"  But  I  have  business  in  Naples." 

**  Does  not  the  count  return  this  morning  ?" 

«  How  should  I  know  ?" 

Salmano  looked  at  him  steadily  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  said—"  You  have  a  masterly 
command  of  yourself.  But,  fellow,  there  is  trouble  and  fear  in  your  eye  ;  what  guilt  have  you 
committed  ?  what  have  you  done  that  your  presumptuous  hopes  may  not  yet  be  concealed  ?" 

"  You  amaze  me,  sir,"  replied  Francesco  with  awe. 

The  painter  laid  down  his  easel  from  his  thumb,  and  taking  up  his  hat,  said-— <*  I  am  here 
but  professionally,  and  am  not  of  a  prying  disposition  ;  but  you  have  done,  or  I  mistake  much> 
some  guilty  deed,  to  which  some  wild  hope  is  attached." 

With  these  words  he  walked  into  the  garden,  and  before  Francesco  had  time  to  recollect 
himself,  Agatha  came  into  the  room,  saying,  **  I  thought  Salmano  was  here." 

At  these  words  Francesco  stepped  forward,  and  taking  her  by  the  wrist,  said,  in  a  whisper^ 
"  I  do  not  like  that  painter." 

«'No!"  ^ 

"  If  we  were  in  some  secret  place,  I  could  tell  you  something,  Agatha.*' 

"  Well." 

"  Agatha,  you  arc  knowing,  observant,  and  prudent ;  but  I  wish  we  were  in  some  room  less^ 
exposed.     How  did  the  painter  look  when  you  saw  him  first  ?" 

"  He  deplored  tho  grief  of  the  countess." 

"  He  was  not  stirring  when  I  returned.  Artists  are  men  of  subtile  craft.  When  I  re- 
turned last  night,  I  went  to  my  lady's  room——" 

"  During  shame — I  told  her  so  !" 

"  How  did  she  look  when  you  told  her  ?" 

*•  Like  Paulina,  in  the  picture  there,  when  told  that  her  lover  was  not  the  god  Anubis." 

**  It  may  be  good,  Agatha,  for  the  painter  to  turn  on  me.  These  men  of  art  do  other  things 
at  night  than  catch  moonlight  shadows ;  but  be  cautious ;"  and  he  suddenly  left  the  apart- 
ment, while  Agatha,  in  great  perplexity,  said  aloud  to  herself, 'after  thinking  some  time — 

*<  My  fears  first  fell  on  him ;  he  is  of  that  complexion,  and  I  have  seen  him  looking  intem- 
perately  at  her.  Salmano,  too,  but  not  like  him-^herc,  in  his  study*  she  may  be  seen  among 
ills  goddesses ;  and  when  he  looks  at  her  the  most  ardently,  it  is  as  a  student  pondering  over 
bis  book.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  him  bedded  with  Diana ;  but  the  rank  look  of  yon 
insinuating  wolf  makes  conviction,  even  in  my  doubts." 

By  this  time  the  household  were  all  afoot,  and  some  remarkable  apprehension  appeared  to 
nfect  them  all  with  distrust  of  each  other.  The  painter  was  deeply  affected ;  he  could  not 
resume  his  pencil,  but  walked  alone  in  the  gardens^  and  shunned  everybody.  Agatha, 
aoticiog  him  from  the  window,  went  to  hiOi;  andsiEiid»— '<  You  were  not  formerly  inclined  to 
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wdk  in  Um  gmdeii.  Dtyt  are  not  jonr  time  of  ttvdf ;  trat  you  wilk  too  mieh  is  tho  idgfat 
Night  is  the  season  of  sleep,  and  none  trespass  on  its  lonely  hoon  but  thoee  allUcted  witii 
guilt  or  love.** 

'*  My  profession,**  replied  the  palnter»  **rBqtt!ret  that  I  should  study  the  Tarieties  of  light 
and  shade." 

«  Cannot  you>  then,  be  content  with  sunshine?*' 

*'  h  is  my  taste,  Agatha;  my  genhis  prompts  me  to  study  the  moonlight" 

<*  What  is  that  genius,  signer  ?    I  hear  of  it,  but  none  hi  the  house  oan  tell  me  what  ft  is." 

**  It  may  not  be  easily  explained,*'  replied  the  artist ;  **but  some  have  a  keener  relish  of 
one  thing  more  than  of  another  of  their  neighbour's.  Some  are  charmed  by  the  ear,  and  some 
by  the  eye.  The  senses  are  the  gates  of  the  mind,  and  genius  enters  by  the  most  frequented, 
or  that  which  Is  best  constructed." 

Agatha  paused  thoUghtfhlly ;  for  though  aged,  she  was  shrewd  and  wary.  She  then  said, 
— **  Genius  then  makes  men  prone  to  find  and  to  seize  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and  as  yoo 
forego  your  rest  to  hunt  midnight  shadows,  or  rise  in  company,  forgetting  who  may  be  presenf^ 
and  bid  a  fair  lady  bend  her  head  aslant,  as  she  would  look  from  a  picture  ■  some  other,  by 
the  difference  of  his  genius,  would  equally,  without  decorum,  seize  on  his  means  of  pleasure.' 

**  You  are  wonderfully  metaphysical,"  said  Salmano.  '*  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  mnch 
of  a  philosopher,     fiut  wny  are  you  so  suddenly  changed,  and  so  earnestly  ?  ** 

Agatha,  without  noticing  his  question,  inquired,  seriously — "  How  came  you  to  be  stirring 
this  morning  at  two,  and  yet,  when  I  met  you  at  day-break,  you  said  that  you  had  but  just 
risen  ?•* 

"  I  told  you,"  replied  Salmano,  **  the  truth." 

**  Was  ever  such  a  robbery  committed  !*'  cried  Agatha,  with  an  accent  of  grief. 

**  Am  I  suspected  of  a  theft?"  replied  the  painter. 

•*  O  !  no,  it  was  not  done  by  you — I  could  pawn  myself  for  your  integrity ;"  and  she  in- 
stantly quitted  the  astonished  artist  and  fled,  in  tears,  into  the  bouse.  Soon  after  Francesco 
came  into  the  garden  ;  he  had  plainly  no  business  there ;  but  he  sought  the  painter,  who,  on 
perceiving  him,  went  straight  towards  him,  and  said,  severely, 

*^  A  crime  has  been  committed  last  night  f 

*•  I  know  it,**  replied  FVancesco.     **  Do  you  blame  me  ?'* 

*'  Are  you  afraid,  mannerless  dog,  that  I  should  ?  fiut,  if  I  could  persuade  the  world  of  mj 
skill,  there  would  not  be  wanting  c\'idence  to  do  so — the  forehead  mark  is  plain  upon  you." 

**  Shall  1  be  ruined  by  your  fancies  ?" 

The  painter,  indignant  at  hearing  his  art  so  contemned,  said,  with  greater  energy, 

**  Lewd  epicure,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  know  the  scrutiny  of  the  painter — ay,  or  the  holy  pur- 
poses to  which  his  art  may  minister.  The  painter's  pencil  can  teach  like  the  poet's  pen,  and 
feelings,  faithfully  limned,  instruct  the  mind,  and  improve  the  heart.  Go,  menial ;  go  and  be 
punished." 

Francesco  was  thunderstruck,  and  slunk,  abashed,  from  his  presence.  Soon  after  the 
countess  sent  for  the  painter,  and  as  he  entered  the  house  he  met  her  confessor  coming  froa 
her.  He  would  have  spoken  to  the  priest,  but  the  old  man  was  in  tears,  and  turned  from  him. 
On  approaching  the  countess,  he  found  her  seated  alone,  in  sublime  serenity — a  passion  of 
sorrow,  that  could  only  take  expression  in  a  calm — a  calm  like  the  stillness  of  death.  I 

"  I  pray  you,  Salmano,  take  the  command  of  this  ill-fated  mansion— place  sentinels  at  the  j 
gate,  men  you  can  trust.  Let  no  one  pass  till  my  lord  returns.  See  that  Francesco  do  not , 
escape.  O,  serpent !  that  could  so  invade  the  Eden  of  my  wedded  faith.  I  can  no  more  T  ■ 
and  with  these  words,  she  stabbed  herself,  and  instantly  expired !  | 

A  terrific  cry  from  Salmano  brought  many  of  the  servants  into  the  room,  and  among  them  • 
Francesco.     To  him  the  painter  solemnly  said,  "  Her  heavenly  spirit  is  away  like  a  poor  fright- 
ened bird,  appealing  to  the  heavens  against  the  hand  that  plundered  its  early  nest.    Rouse 
thee,  thou  wretch  1  there  is  no  vision  here  l"    More  he  would  have  added ;  but  in  that  momeac 
Francesco  seized  the  dagger,  and  pausing,  as  if  he  hoped  some  one  would  arrest  his  hand,  • 
plunged  it,  disappointed,  into  his  own  heart. 
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